¥he  public  and  the  schools 
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The  other  evening  an  important  meeting  of  an 
important  new  educational  society,  organized  for  an 
important  educational  purpose  was  held  in  a  leading 
high  school  in  this  city.  The  meeting  took  place  in 
a  small  classroom  on  the  6th  floor,  reached  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  dimly  lighted  corridor.  Inside  the 
class-room  was  a  small  group  of  people — twenty-six 
in  all — who  discussed  how  certain  children  meas¬ 
ured  up  in  the  three  R’s  when  tested  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standard  educational  scales.  The  meeting 
had  been  announced  in  the  newspapers  and  was  pre¬ 
sumably  open  to  the  public,  but  just  twenty-six 
people  attended.  Downstairs  nearly  two  thousand 
East  Side  workers  jammed  their  way  into  the  Audi¬ 
torium  where  the  opening  session  this  fall  of  the 
Workers’  University  was  being  held.  This  Workers' 
University  maintained  by  the  International  Lady 
Garment-Makers’  Union,  offers  a  liberal  education 
in  economics  and  the  meetings  last  year  were  al¬ 
ways  crowded. 

Is  Education  Less  Interesting  Than  Economics f 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  public  hearing  was  held  on  the 
city  budget  at  City  Hall.  The  room  was  crowded. 
The  school  budget  was  being  discussed,  and  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  discussion  would  take  some 
time.  The  Mayor  therefore  announced  that  no  other 
city  department  would  be  taken  up  until  after  lunch, 
whereupon  the  audience  suddenly  melted  away  with 
the  exception  of  a  handful  of  people  near  the  front, 
made  up  of  school  officials  and  a  few  women  inter¬ 
ested  in  school  lunches.  The  big  audience,  which 
was  not  interested  in  education,  consisted  largely 
of  firemen  and  laborers  from  other  city  departments 
who  had  come  down  to  ask  the  Board  of  Estimate 
for  an  increase  in  wages. 

Is  Education  Less  Vital  Than  Increased  Wages ? 

The  answer,  of  course,  need  not  be  grounded  in 
pessimism.  The  public  does  care  intensely  about 


what  happens  in  the  schools,  as  witness  the  ability 
of  political  leaders  to  make  the  schools  an  issue  in 
the  last  municipal  election.  At  present,  however, 
the  great  stakes  in  the  world  are  social  and  economic. 
Education  is  relegated  to  a  secondary  place  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  educational  measurement  and  school  budgets 
seem  infinitely  remote  to  a  world  which  is  trying  to 
usher  in  a  new  social  order,  which  will  guarantee  a 
full  measure  of  opportunity  for  those  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  economically  exploited. 

Yet  the  schools  cannot  afford  to  retire  gracefully 
at  this  time  of  world  stress  and  say,  “When  you  get 
through  with  revolutions  and  reconstruction  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  us.  Meanwhile  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  along  our  old  established  path.”  No  program 
of  reconstruction  can  possibly  succeed  which  views 
its  tasks  as  a  thousand  separate  problems  to  be  de¬ 
cided  individually  and  in  due  order  of  urgency.  The 
whole  program  must  be  viewed  as  one  intricate,  com¬ 
posite  problem,  made  up  of  interdependent  parts.  If 
our  schools  are  not  made  over  so  as  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  new  world  our  reconstruction  program 
must  inevitably  fail. 

And  to  date  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  very 
little  thought  has  been  given  either  by  educators  or 
by  the  general  public  to  the  needs  of  educational  re¬ 
construction.  Where  public  bodies,  educational  and 
governmental  authorities  in  England  have  been  de¬ 
voting  themselves  for  years  to  fundamental  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  English  school  system,  we  in 
America  have  not  only  practically  no  plans  and  no 
programs  (except  certain  administrative  schemes), 
but  scarcely  a  sense  of  the  spirit  and  technique  that 
will  be  necessary  if  this  country  is  to  give  its  chil¬ 
dren  a  training  for  the  new  world  citizenship. 

The  sudden  end  of  the  war  finds  us  sadly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  taking  our  proper  place  educationally 
among  the  nations.  The  first  urgent  call  that  has 
gone  forth  is  the  simple  physical  need  of  new  teach- 


ers,  merely  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  left 
their  posts  most  of  them  probably  permanently.  .  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  effort  can  be  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching.  Meanwhile  these  new  teachers  will  be 
called  upon  for  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  the 
morale  of  peace.  During  the  war  educational  au¬ 
thorities  everywhere  have  done  serious  damage  to 
our  highest  ideals  of  intellectual  freedom  and  teach¬ 
ing  initiative.  Under  a  wholly  mistaken  notion  of 
patriotism  they  have  not  only  insisted  on  slavish  and 
humiliating  conformity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  force,  but  what  is  far  more  serious, 
they  have  insisted  that  children  shall  be  taught  an 
“instinctive  respect”  for  authority  and  a  narrow  and 
belligerent  patriotism  which  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  Prussian  intellectual  goosestep  which 
the  world  has  been  bent  on  destroying.  They  have 
substituted  propaganda  for  truth,  and  have  brought 
about  a  kind  of  intellectual  reign  of  terror  against 
those  teachers  suspected  of  independent  opinion. 

One  of  the  chief  immediate  tasks  of  educational 
reconstruction  will  be  the  re-education  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  administrative  force,  so  that  scientific  fair¬ 
ness,  a  curiosity  and  respect  for  truth,  a  sense  of 
the  great  liberal  issues  before  the  world,  may  re¬ 
place  the  sterile  brand  of  “patriotism”  that  the  war 
has  enforced.  The  old  high  respect  for  learning,  the 
passion  for  humanity,  the  sense  of  the  educational 
system,  not  as  an  engine  of  the  State  to  enforce  con¬ 
formity,  but  a  free  and  liberating  source  for  democ¬ 
racy,  must  be  slowly  built  up  again  if  our  recon¬ 
struction  program  is  to  succeed. 

An  Educational  Reconstruction  Committee  is  being 
organized  by  the  Public  Education  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  force  and  of  the  general  public 
interested  in  schools  are  invited  to  send  in  suggestions. 
The  task  is  not  one  for  educators  alone,  though  educators 
must  accept  their  full  share  of  responsibility.  Succeed¬ 
ing  bulletins  will  publish  suggestions  and  will  also  report 
on  w*ork  being  done  in  New  York  City  schools  which 
holds  out  promise  of  making  definite  contribution  to  an 
educational  reconstruction  program. 
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THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Published  weekly  except  during  July  and  August  by  the 
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Special  article  by1  John  Martin  in  New  York 
Tribune. 

“The  school  system  of  this  city  is  headed  for 
destruction  and  will  surely  run  on  the  rocks  unless 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  intervenes  to  change 
the  course  that  is-  being  set  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Education.”  This  is  the  declaration  of 
one  of  the  associate  superintendents. 

The  storm  signal  is  flying,  because  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  their  action 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  school  principals, 
show  a  determination  to  foist  back  upon  the  schools 
a  part  of  that  spoils  system  which  parents  and  edu¬ 
cators  had  thought  was  banished  forever. 

-  After  decades  of  struggle  the  rule  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  law  for  New  York  and  for  all  progressive 
communities  that  nominations  of  school  teachers 
shall  be  made  by  the  professional  advisers,  the  City 
Superintendent  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Their  professional  reputation  is  at  stake  when  they 
make  nominations  to  the  chief  principalships  of 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

Say  Members  Know  Very  Few  Teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lay  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  all  business  men  freshly  drawn  from 
their  private  careers,  except  the  two  women  who, 
equally,  were  without  experience  in  professional 
school  work,  cannot  possibly  know  more  than  a 
handful  of  the  18,000  teachers.  They  cannot,  pos¬ 
sibly  have  the  ability  to  pick  out  school  principals, 
even  if  the  law  allowed  them  to  make  the  choice. 
Their  duty  as  representatives  of  the  parents  is  to  see 
that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  exercises  its 
powers  in  the  matter  with  zeal  and  discretion.  .  .  . 

In  February  last  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
nominated  Joseph  T.  P.  Callahan  for  the  principal- 
ship  of  Public  School  16,  Queens.  George  J.  Ryan, 
the  member  from  Queens,  asked  that  the  nomination 
be  not  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  he 
wanted  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  Miss  Cording, 
to  be  placed  in  the  position.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  and  to  other  board  members  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  must  be  made  from  an  eligible  list,  and  that 
Miss  Cording,  being  tenth  on  the  woman’s  list,  could 
not  be  nominated,  even  if  the  Board  of  Superintend- 


ents  reversed  its  well-considered  judgment  that  a 
man  principal  was  needed  for 'this  school.  A  dead¬ 
lock  resulted. 

By  the  appointment  to  other  positions  of  the 
women  ahead  of  Miss  Cording  on  the  eligible  list  that 
lady  is  at  last  eligible  for  appointment.  An  offer 
of  the  principalship  of  another  school  in  Queens 
Borough  was  made  in  September  to  Miss  Cording  in 
the  expectation  that  Mr.  Ryan  would  be  content 
with  that  solution  and  would  not  persist  in  putting  a 
woman  where  the  superintendents,  after  repeated 
deliberation,  were  certain  that  an  infusion  of  mascu¬ 
line  influence  was  essential  for  the  681  boys.  But 
Mr.  Ryan,  supported  by  a  majority,  against  the 
advice  of  President  Somers,  appears  determined  to 
make  this  a  test  case  to  prove  whether  he  can  force 
the  placing  of  his  own  candidate  in  the  position 
which  he  himself  selects,  and  the  school  remains 
headless. 

Another  Flagrant  Case. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Denbigh,  the  principal  of  the 
Morris  High  School,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city, 
resigned,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  in  September. 
Before  the  Board  of  Superintendents  could  deliberate 
as  to  his  successor  the  word  ran  round  the  schools 
and  was  reported  to  associate  superintendents  that 
any  form  of  careful  choice  for  this  powerful  post  of 
high  school  principal  would  be  only  a  farce  and 
qualified  teachers  would  but  waste  their  time  to 
apply,  since  a  coterie  of  board  members  and  in¬ 
fluential  outsiders  had  virtually  promised  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Arthur  A.  Boylan. 

Accordingly  the  Board  of  Superintendents  took 
special  pains  that  its  selection  should  be  above  criti¬ 
cism.  It  interviewed  numerous  candidates,  made 
wide  inquiries,  and,  after  ascertaining  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  had  no  objection  to  any  one  of  six 
candidates  to  be  finally  scrutinized,  on  June  3  last, 
it  nominated  Joseph  K.  Van  Denburg. 

Mr.  Van  Denburg  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
University  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  He  has  had  varied  teaching 
experience  in  both  high  and  elementary  schools, 
inside  and  outside  of  New  York,  having  been  the 
successful  principal  of  large  elementary  schools  in 
Manhattan  for  ten  years. 


On  the  plea  that  £^ie  Morris  High  School  was 
to  be  divided  into  ad  academic  and  a  commercial 
school  the  Board  of  Education  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Denburg  and  the 
school  reopened  in  September  without  a  principal. 
When  the  division  was  made  a  conference  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  held  to  consider  these  vacant  posi¬ 
tions.  At  that  conference  Anning  S.  Prall,  the 
member  from  Staten  Island,  demanded  that  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  nominate  for  one  posi¬ 
tion  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  his,  William  R. 
Hayward,  and  Frank  Wilsey,  the  member  for 
The  Bronx,  voiced  the  demand  that  Arthur  A. 
Boylan  be  named  principal  of  the  Morris  High 
School.  President  Somers  and  Mrs.  Russell 
clearly  disapproved  the  attitude  of  the  majority. 

Board  Again  Sends  Back  Nomination. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  gave  way  to  the 
demand  that  Mr.  Hayward  be  nominated  for  the 
commercial  school,  though  it  is  plain  that  their 
undictated  choice  would  have  fallen  elsewhere. 
But  with  respect  to  Mr.  Van  Denburg  they  stuck 
to  their  guns,  and  again,  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
Board  of  Education  sent  back  the  nomination. 
President  Somers  and  Mrs.  Russell  being  recorded 
against  that  action. 

No  charge  is  made  that  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents  did  not  honestly  search  for  the  best 
man  or  that  their  principles  of  selection  are  open 
to  criticism.  Board  members  simply  claim  that 
their  personal  friendships  and  the  accidents  of 
residence  shall  be  the  determining  factors.  Should 
their  contentions  prevail,  it  will  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  teachers  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
members  of  the  Board  than  to  display  special 
proficiency  in  their  work. 


Educators  and  citizens  who  want  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law  observed  and  principals  to  be  named  not  for  personal, 
political  or  religious  affiliations,  but  exclusively  for  professional 
competence,  will  strengthen  the  Board  of  Superintendents  by 
expressing  to  its  members  and  to  the  public  their  indorsement 
of  its  attitude.  Write  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents  TODAY  endorsing  the  stand  taken  by  the  Board  and 
tell  them  YOU  WANT  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  KEPT  OUT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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“What  rot!”  recently  wrote  in  one  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  (name  unsigned)  across  one  of  our 
bulletins  in  which  we  referred  to  England’s  funda¬ 
mental  plans  for  educational  reconstruction.  “Eng¬ 
land  has  only  now  made  education  compulsory  to  the 
age  of  14.  We  have  had  that  and  more  for  years. 
The  English  masses  are  illiterate.  Our  illiteracy  is 
negligible  by  comparison  especially  when  we  com¬ 
pare  our  proportion  of  aliens  to  England’s.” 

Alas !  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  pleasant  con¬ 
clusion.  Our  “negligible  illiteracy”  amounted  to  more 
than  five  and  a  half  million  people  according  to  the 
1910  census — or  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  of 
ten  years  and  over — and  every  fourth  illiterate  was  a 
native  white  of  native  white  parentage!  The  first 
selective  draft  showed  that  there  were  700,000 
illiterates  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  in  this 
country. 

England’s  illiteracy  for  the  period  1901-10  was 
1.8;  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  her  army 
recruits  was  1.0. 

As  for  attendance  laws,  while  it  is  true  that  most 
of  our  states  have  had  the  14-year-old  age  limit  for 
years,  we  cannot  as  a  nation  be  too  braggard  while 
Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  still  leave 
compulsory  education  to  local  option.  Nor  while 
other  states — Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Nebraska — have 
school  terms  varying  from  sixteen  weeks,  eighty 
days,  to  five  months ! 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  points  of  England’s  new  bill  which  became  law 
on  August  8th:  (From  the  London  Times  for 
August  9th.) 

(1)  No  exemptions  from  attendance  at  school 
shall  be  granted  to  any  child  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  14. 

(2)  Local  authorities  may  increase  the  age  of 
compulsion  by  by-law  to  15. 

(3)  Compulsory  day  continuation  schools 
shall  be  established  for  all  young  persons,  un¬ 
less  they  are  being  otherwise  educated,  up  to 
the  age  of  16,  and  after  7  years  from  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

(4)  The  minimum  number  of  hours  of  at- 


tendance  at  continuation  schools  shall  be  280, 
and  after  seven  years  320. 

(5)  No  child  under  12  shall  be  employed. 

(6)  No  child  between  12  and  14  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  two  hours  on  any  Sunday, 
or  on  any  school  day  before  the  close  of  school 
hours,  or  on  any  day  before  6  a.  m.  or  after 
8  p.  m.  Exceptions  may  be  made  by  by-law, 
provided  that  no  child  may  be  employed  for  ■ 
more  than  one  hour  before  school,  and  if  so 
employed,  for  more  than  one  hour  in  the 
afternoon. 

(7)  Local  authorities  may  make  provision  for 
the  supply  or  maintenance  of  holiday  or  school 
camps,  centers  for  physical  training,  school 
baths,  swimming  baths,  and  other  facilities  for 
social  and  physical  training. 

(8)  Provision  is  made  for  the  medical  in¬ 
spection  and  treatment  of  pupils  in  secondary 
and  continuation  schools. 

(9)  Local  authorities  may  establish  nursery 
schools  for  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5. 

(10)  Special  schools  are  to  be  established 
for  physically  defective  children. 

(11)  Fees  in  public  elementary  schools  are 
abolished. 

Will  our  unknown  correspondent  seriously  claim 
that  a  bill  like  this  could  become  law  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  to-day? 

Tasks  Ahead 

Commenting  on  the  Fisher  bill  in  its  issue  of 
September  28,  1918,  the  New  Republic  says: 

“Americans  can  hardly  help  watching  such 
changes  with  anxious  interest.  It  has  too  long  been 
evident  in  this  country  that  from  no  part  of  our 
educational  system  have  we  been  receiving  adequate 
return  on  our  investment.  We  have  still,  thanks  to 
the  intellectual  unregenerateness  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  tackle  the  vital  problem  of  child  labor.  We 
have  still  to  pay  our  teachers  an  income  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  calling  from  remaining  the  ugly  step¬ 
sister  of  the  professions.  We  have  not  yet  articu¬ 
lated  the  problems  of  school  hygiene  with  those  of 
the  curriculum.  The  war  has  revealed  how  lament¬ 
ably  defective  is  the  study  of  subjects  like  history 
and  modern  languages.  In  the  latter  regard,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  we  have  evolved  no  safe¬ 
guards  against  that  mistaken  patriotism  which  leads 


an  educational  authority  to  cut  off  the  study  of  a 
language  which  a  committee  of  British  experts  had 
just  reported  second  only  in  importance  and  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  addition  to  French.  Our  teaching  of 
civics  touches  always  the  framework  only,  and  never 
the  essence,  of  the  problems  of  government.  In  the 
provision  of  text-books  we  suffer  from  scandals  that 
are  probably  unexampled.  Our  teachers  have 
method,  discipline,  detail,  enthusiasm ;  but  until  some 
inspired  successor  of  Professor  Dewey  popularizes 
his  work,  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  continue  to 
lack  a  real  philosophy  of  education.  Even  our  col¬ 
leges  are  as  yet,  in  the  mass,  little  more  than  glori¬ 
fied  high  schools ;  and  the  research  of  American 
graduates,  distinguished  as  it  is  in  the  mere  massive¬ 
ness  of  product,  has  yet  to  learn  grace  and  breadth 
and  dignity  of  mind. 

“The  fever  of  educational  enquiry  by  which,  as 
Mr.  Fisher's  Act  bears  witness,  England  has  been 
seized,  ought  to  be  extended  to  ourselves.  Above 
all,  it  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  our  authorities 
how  vast  a  field  of  European  experiment  has,  so  far, 
been  neglected.  We  owe  it  to  the  next  generation 
to  improve  upon  the  past ;  we  can  secure  that  ad¬ 
vance  only  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  the  existence  of 
knowledge  other  than  our  own,  and  have  the  wisdom 
to  apply  it.” 


Are  you  following  John  Martin's  school  articles 
in  the  Tribune  every  Monday? 


Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the  present  juncture  is 
big  with  issues  of  national  fate.  In  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
construction  which  lies  ahead  there  are  aims  to  he  set  be¬ 
fore  us  which  will  try,  no  less  searcbingly  than  the  war 
itself,  the  temper  and  enduring  qualities  of  our  race;  and 
in  the  realization  of  each  and  all  of  these,  education,  with 
its  stimulus  and  its  discipline,  must  be  our  stand-by.  We 
have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our  men  have 
shed  their  blood  and  our  women  thoir  tears ;  to  establish 
new  standards  of  value  in  onr  judgment  of  what  makes 
life  worth  living,  more  wholesome  and  more  restrained 
ideals  of  behavior  and  recreation,  finer  traditions  of  co-op¬ 
eration  and  kindly  fellowship  between  class  and  class  and 

between  man  and  man . These  are  tasks  for  a  nation 

of  trained  character  and  robust  physique,  a  nation  alert 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge,  rev¬ 
erential  of  its  teachers,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of 
what  the  production  and  maintenance  of  good  teachers  inev- 
it  iblv  cost— Prom  the  Reoort  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Education  In  Relation  to  Employment  After  the  War. 
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In  preparing  a  reconstruction  program  it  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  have  a  clear  statement  of 
the  desires  and  plans  of  every  group  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  For  that  reason,  the  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  policies  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  is 
peculiarly  timely.  While  it  contains  some  sugges¬ 
tions  which  are  contrary  to  the  best  educational  ex¬ 
perience,  such  as  the  proposal  for  an  elected  paid 
board  of  education  in  cities,  and  others  which  are 
still  subjects  of  great  controversy,  it  contains  many 
constructive  suggestions  around  which  public  sup¬ 
port  will  rally.  The  following  represent  some  of 
the  more  important  provisions  to  which  particular 
attention  should  be  given  and  about  which  an  intel¬ 
ligent  public  opinion  must  be  formulated  before  any 
program  of  reconstruction  can  be  adopted.  The 
sections  have  been  renumbered  simply  for  conve¬ 
nience. 


1.  A  state  law  establishing  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  children  who  leave  school  up  to  the  age  of 
18  years,  of  not  less  than  eight  hours  a  week,  study 
hours  to  be  between  the  hours  of  eight  a.  m.  and  five 
p.  m.,  Saturdays  excepted.  Compulsory  schooling  to  16. 

2.  A  state  law  establishing  a  free  school  text  book 
system  for  all  school  children  of  the  state,  including 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

3.  Legislation  to  compel  local  authorities  to  pro¬ 
vide  dental,  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  the  care 
of  all  school  children;  also  compulsory  modern  physical 
education. 

4.  Compulsory  establishment  of  kindergarten 
classes  in  every  school. 

5.  School  lunches  in  every  school  at  a ’nominal 
cost,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  food  values  and 
thereby  assuring  us,  through  educational  processes, 
more  healthy  men  and  women  in  the  future. 

6.  The  establishment  of  training  schools  for  trade 
and  vocational  teachers,  with  full  pay  during  their 
period  of  training,  and  we  urge  members  of  labor 
unions  who  desire  to  become  teachers  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  these  classes. 


7-*  A  state  law  fixing  the  minimum  annual  salary 
for  teachers  at  not  less  than  $1200  a  year. 

8.  That  a  representative,  of  the  workers  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a'  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents,  to  insure  industrial  representation  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  our  state  educational  policies. 

9.  That  representatives  of  the  workers  be  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected  on  all  local  boards  of  education. 

10.  The  development  of  vocational  guidance  and 
vocational  education  in  both  urban  and  rural  com¬ 
munities,  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
needs  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  life,  and  the 
ideals  of  our  democracy. 

11.  That  pre-vocational  training  shall  be  limited  to 
children  of  12  years  and  over,  and  vocational  training  to 
children  of  14  years  and  over,  but  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  this  training  take  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  three  “R”s. 

12.  Industrial  and  Vocational  training  to  be  given 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of 
the  union  and  employers  from  the  trade  taught.  The 
instructor  should  have  at  least  five  years’  journeyman 
experience  in  the  trade  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  advisory  committee  to  be  a  competent  and  capable 
mechanic.  These  advisory  committees  to  have  the 
power  of  approving  the  course  of  study,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  instructors,  equipment  and  the  examination  of 
students. 

13.  We  believe  that  short  time  specialized  trade 
extension  courses  for  journeymen  mechanics  should  be 
provided  in  all  vocational  schools,  so  that  the  present 
journeyman  may  become  more  efficient  and  capable,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  short  term  specialized  courses. 

14.  The  insistence  that  in  all  courses  of  study,  and 
particularly  in  industrial  and  vocational  courses,  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  intelligent  citizenship  must 
be  taught  vigorously  and  effectively,  and  that  at  least 
in  all  industrial  and  vocational  courses  an  unemasculated 
industrial  history  must  be  taught,  which  shall  include 
an  accurate  account  of  the  organization  of  the  workers 
and  the  results  thereof,  and  shall  also  include  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  legislation,  both  state  and  federal,  affecting 
the  industries  taught. 

15.  That  before  instruction  be  given  in  any  trade, 
satisfactory  industrial  survey  be  made  to  secure  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  opportunities  and  re- 


quirements  in  the  trade  itself,  such  as  whether  it  is  a 
seasonable  occupation,  whether  it  is  extra  hazardous, 
subject  to  occupational  diseases,  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  that  trade,  and  the  opportunities  for  se¬ 
curing  positions  and  advancement. 

16.  That  we  insist  upon  the  State  Educational 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission,  conducting  a  survey  of  all  industries  of  this 
state,  before  state  or  federal  aid  is  extended  to  any 
school  district,  village  or  city  in  the  state,  and  that  we 
oppose  the  extension  or  establishment  of  industrial  or 
vocational  training  in  any  schools  of  the  state  until 
such  time  as  an  investigation  is  made  and  requirements 
and  status  of  each  trade,  from  an  enducational  view¬ 
point,  is  ascertained.  Local  surveys  to  be  made  by  state 
authorities  upon  request  of  local  communities,  from  time 
to  time. 

17.  That  we  approve  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  crippled  soldiers  in  service  as  now  being 
carried  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  that  this  same  machin  ry  be  used  to  help  restore 
the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  to  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  that  we  oppose  all  private  training  of 
this  kind,  unless  done  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

18.  Educational  taxes  to  be  levied  separately  and 
moneys  realized  to  be  used  solely  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  under  the  control  of  the  state  educational  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  local  boards  of  education. 

19.  Acquisition  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  language  by  continuous  shop  and  school  instruction, 
supervised  by  state  educational  authorities,  to  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  employed  foreign  language  aliens,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employment. 

20.  That  not  more  than  25  children  should  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  any  one  class  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  local  school  board  or  educational  authorities  to  have 
more  than  25  children  under  the  direction  of  any  teacher. 

21.  Every  school  to  be  provided  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  with  ample  facilities  for  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  such  as  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  swimming- 
pools,  etc.,  and  that  they  should  be  open  to  the  public 
all  the  year  around  and  at  times  not  conflicting  with 
school  hours. 

22.  Establishment  of  state  and  city  supervised  and 
supported  vacation  camps  for  all  public  school  children 
and  minors  up  to  20  years  of  age,  with  additional  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  physical  training. 


23.  Public  forums  to  be  established  in  every  school 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  co-operation  with  advisory  committees,  repre¬ 
senting  as  near  as  possible  all  the  various  elements  of 
the  community,  and  particularly  the  viewpoint  of  the 
employers  and  the  workers. 

24.  The  establishment  of  self-governing  schools 
and  district  councils  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  experience  and  initiative  of  the  teaching 
body  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  such  teachers  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
official  public  record. 

25.  A  thorough-going  and  complete  revision  up¬ 
ward  of  teachers’  salaries  schedules,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  outrageously  low,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation  of  the  teachers’  services. 

26.  That  every  teacher  be  required  to  do  some  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement  work  at  some  period  during  every 
three  years. 

27.  We  recommend  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  all-year  schools  be  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  all  local  communities. 

28.  We  recommend  that  courses  of  study  be  organized 
in  history,  civics,  labor,  health  and  compensation  laws,  and 
economics,  under  the  guidance  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  for  if  labor  is  to  intelligently  exercise  its  fullest 
political  power,  the  members  of  unions  and  other  wage 
earners  should  have  exact  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  mentioned. 

29.  We  recommend  that  members  of  labor  unions 
apply  for  admission  to  the  classes  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  federal  government  for  the  training  of  em¬ 
ployment  managers,  at  some  of  the  colleges  in  this  state. 

30.  Believing  that  the  most  effective  guarantee  of 
democracy  and  of  progress  in  our  schools  is  the  affiliation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country  with  the  great  democratic  forces 
of  organized  labor,  we  recommend  that  all  central  bodies 
give  support  to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  to 
appoint  an  educational  committee  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  their  organizing  work. 

31.  We  recommend  that  all  local  unions  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  on  education  and  that  these  committees  take  the 
initiative  and  offer  their  training  and  experience  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  show  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
all  others  interested  in  educational  problems  and  for  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  education  generally. 


Preparation  for  Leadership 

A  reconstruction  suggestion  of  much  practical  im¬ 
portance  was  recently  made  by  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University,  when  he 
stated  that  not  only  must  more  provision  be  made  for  the 
preparation  for  citizenship  of  the  illiterate  immigrant,  but 
also  for  the  preparation  for  leadership  in  public  thought 
of  the  educated  native  American. 

“Most  of  our  great  political  questions,”  he  said,  “such 
as  public  ownership,  the  income  tax,  the  inheritance  tax, 
the  control  of  corporations,  banking  system,  money  stand¬ 
ard,  etc.,  rest  on  an  economic  basis  and  no  one  can  com¬ 
prehend  them  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  economics. 
Hence  economics — taught  only  to  a  few  pupils  in  some  of 
our  large  city  high  schools — should  be  made  a  required 
subject  in  all  high  schools.  Other  questions  rest  on  a 
sociological  basis — prohibition,  housing,  industrial  legisla¬ 
tion,  minimum  wage,  child  labor  laws  and  many  others. 
Hence  sociology  should  also  be  a  required  subject.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  municipal  problems,  questions  of  public  health, 
education,  transportation,  all  of  which  should  be  studied 
in  the  most  practical  way.  We  must  look  to  the  graduates 
of  our  high  schools  for  leadership  in  forming  public 
opinion.  To  the  objection  that  the  introduction  of  these 
subjects  would  introduce  controversial  political  questions 
into  the  schools,  it  may  be  replied  that  if  the  schools  are  to 
deal  only  with  the  dead  issues  of  the  past  they  cannot 
effectively  prepare  pupils  for  life.” 


Some  P.  E.  A.  Activities 

1.  Conferences  under  way  on  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  A  plan  has  been  outlined  and  will  be  given  publicity 
in  a  later  bulletin. 

2.  Committee  on  Cardiac  Cases  organized,  Mrs.  Louis 
Levy,  Chairman,  to  get  more  special  classes  formed  to  take 
care  of  children  who  have  heart  trouble.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  20,000  such  children  in  our  city 
schools. 

3.  Report  published  on  Private  Commercial  Schools  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  by  Bertha  Stevens  is  resulting 
in  city  and  state  action.  A  summary  for  use  by  teachers, 
“What  to  Say  to  Susy,”  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

4.  A  sanitary  survey  of  a  city  high  school  reveals 
shocking  conditions.  One  instructor  suggests  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  obvious  on  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  school. 

5.  “The  more  I  see  of  The  Public  and  the  Schools,  the 
better  I  like  it.  But  it  will  not  be  popular,  for  the  truth  is 
seldom  palatable,”  is  one  of  many  comments  which  have 
come  in,  together  with  subscriptions.  Have  you  sent  in  yours? 
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First ,  some  facts  about  the  need  for  school  seats : 

Official  reports  from  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  October,  1918,  show  that:' 

Every  third  child  in  the  New  York  City  schools  is 
either  on  double-shift  or  part-time — a  total  of 
247,472  out  of  714,388  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Every  fourth  child  is  on  double-shift,  that  is  on 
double  or  duplicate  session,  a  camouflaged  form 
of  part-time — a  total  of  174,622. 

Every  fifth  child  receives  less  than  five  hours  of 
schooling  daily — a  total  of  140,392,  of  whom 
36,405  are  on  “part-time”  in  the  upper  grades 
and  59,983  are  on  both  “part-time”  and  “double  - 
shift.” 


What  are  the  city  authorities  doing  about  school 
seats ? 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  guaranteed  the  Board 
of  Education  $25,000,000  for  new  school  buildings  to  be 
made  available  during  the  next  three  years.  As  a 
beginning  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  1919 — $8,250,000  for  new  buildings  and 
$1,750,000  for  sites.  Before  doing  so,  the  Board  of 
Estimate  rescinded  the  reservation  of  $10,000,000  for 
Gary  schools,  made  by  the  previous  administration,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Gary  plan  had  been  abandoned, 
which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  for  the  current  year 
it  merely  reappropriated  what  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion  had  already  appropriated.  In  passing  it  is  worth 
noting,  moreover,  that  by  rescinding  this  appropriation 
which  was  adopted  under  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  of 
financing,  the  Board  of  Estimate  will  be  released, 
through  a  modification  of  the  law  procured  by  it  last 
session,  from  the  necessity  of  including  six  or  seven 
millions  out  of  the  ten  millions  in  the  tax  budget.  The 
whole  ten  millions  can  thus  be  raised  on  long  term 
bonds,  and  the  school  situation  handled  through  the 
ancient  practice  of  running  the  city  into  debt.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  $7,500,000  will  be  allowed  during  1920  and  again 
in  1921. 


Where  will  new  school  seats  be  provided  dar¬ 
ing  1919? 

Twenty-one  new  buildings  and  twenty-two  site 
'projects  are  listed  in  the  building  program  for  1919. 
They  will  be  located  mainly  at  Coney  Island,  Browns¬ 
ville,  and  East  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 
Cottages  (costing  $450,000)  are  requested  for  the 
parental  school;  and  additions  (costing  $1,796,109)  to 
three  high  schools;  Bryant,  Newtown  and  Curtis.  A 
later  bulletin  will  show  the  congestion  in  each  district 
and  will  discuss  how  far  the  most  urgent  needs  are 
being  met  by  this  program. 


How  soon  zvill  the  new  school  seats  be  available 
and  how  many  will  there  bef 

The  “Globe”  points  out  that  among  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  by  school  officials  in  carrying  this  pro¬ 
gram  through  are  the  lack  of  sites  where  buildings  are 
most  needed  and  the  high  cost  of  building,  which  shows 
no  immediate  prospect  of  becoming  lower.  Sites  are 
acquired  with  painful  slowness  and  none  of  the  site 
appropriations  will  be  made  available  to  the  Board  of 
Education  until  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  told  which  of 
the  present  unused  school  sites  can  be  turned  back  to 
the  Sinking  Fund  commissioners.  It  has  usually  taken 
from  two  to  three  years  for  new  school  building,  but 
the  Board  of  Education  hopes  to  cut  the  time  down  to 
a  year. 

“With  good  luck,”  John  Martin  estimates  in  his 
“Tribune”  article  of  this  week  “the  new  schools  will  be 
ready  by  September,  1920 — not  before.  They  will  furnish 
at  the  most  21,500  sittings.”  But  by  that  time,  allowing 
for  a  conservative  estimate  of  an  increase  of  10,000 
sittings  a  year,  65,000  at  least  will  be  needed  to  provide 
five  hours’  schooling  in  the  upper  grades  alone;  90,000 
at  least  to  increase  the  school  day  to  five  hours  through¬ 
out  the  school  system;  and  143,500  at  least  to  eliminate 
double  sessions  as  well  as  part-time,  and  thus  provide  a 
bona-fide  five-hour  school  day  throughout  the  school 
system.  Therefore,  there  will  remain  a  shortage  of 
from  43,500  to  122,000  school  seats,  according  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  program  and  double  that 
number  of  children,  or  from  87,000  to  244,000,  will 
continue  on  part-time  or  double  session,  a  scant 
3,000  having  been  relieved  of  that  penalty.  No  very 
spectacular  progress! 


For  expenditure  in  1920  another  $7,500,000  is  to  be 
furnished,  out  of  which,  if  the  proportions  remain  the 
same  (as  is  likely),  the  amounts  necessary  for  sites  for 
the  Julia  Richman  High  School,  for  two  vocational 
schools  and  other  inescapable  expenditures  will  leave  but 
$4,500,000  for  elementary  school  structures.  With  that 
sum  16,125  sittings  can  be  provided,  which,  if  contracts 
are  let  early  in  1920  and  the  luck  remains  good,  will 
be  ready  for  the  kiddies  in  September,  1921.  But  by 
that  time  53,500  new  sittings  will  be  needed  to  provide 
five  hours  schooling  in  the  upper  grades  alone;  78,500  at 
least  to  increase  the  school  day  to  five  hours  throughout 
the  school  system;  and  132,000  at  least  to  eliminate 
double  sessions  as  well  as  part-time  and  thus  provide  a 
bona-fide  five-hour  school  day  throughout  the  school 
system.  So  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  from  37,375  to 
115,875  school  sittings,  according  to  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  program,  and  from  74,750  to  231,750  will 
remain  doomed  to  part  time  and  double  session.  Then 
the  term  of  the  city  administration  will  expire — not  in 
a  blaze  of  school  glory. 

By  completing  the  program  of  appropriations  in 
their  last  year  and  starting  buildings  which  will  be  ready 
by  great  good  luck  in  1922,  the  number  on  part-time  in 
the  upper  grades  alone,  in  September  of  that  year  may 
be  reduced  to  62,500.  There  will  still  be,  however,  in 
the  elementary  grades  as  a  whole,  112,750  children  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  five  hours’  schooling,  and  219,000  on 
part-time  or  double  session,  that  is  without  a  bona-fide 
five-hour  school  day. 

Much  more  generosity  needed,  also  some  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  building  appropria¬ 
tions,  generous  as  they  may  appear,  are  not  nearly 
generous  enough  if  the  school  building  program  is 
really  to  overtake  the  school  congestion  problem  and 
give  every  child  a  reserved  school  seat  before  the 
end  of  1921. 

Figures  like  these  recall  the  terrifying  totals 
which  confronted  the  Mitchel  administration  and 
forced  them  to  seek  a  solution  by  putting  school 
seats  to  fuller  use.  Mr.  Hylan’s  futile  efforts  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  school  population  remind 
one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  terrible  perplexities 
of  Michael  Flaherty  in  the  immortal  “ Pigs  is  Pigs.” 
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Our  Best  Teachers  Must  Not 

Be  Lost 


In  our  zeal  to  secure  adequate  seating  accom¬ 
modations  and  other  physical  facilities  for  the 
children  in  the  public  schools,  there  is  grave  dan¬ 
ger  that  we  shall  overlook  that  indispensable  hu¬ 
man  factor  in  the  teaching  process — the  teacher. 
It  is  complimentary  in  the  extreme,  but  never¬ 
theless  unfair  and  unfortunate,  for  us  to  assume 
that,  no  matter  how  intolerable  the  conditions 
under  which  she  must  work,  the  teacher  will  main¬ 
tain  her  enthusiasm  and  grow  in  efficiency. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  is  subject  to  the  same  economic 
and  psychological  laws  that  govern  every  other 
human  occupation.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
blink  at  the  facts.  We  cannot  keep  our  best  teach¬ 
ers  or  expect  them  to  grow  in  efficiency,  unless  we 
give  them  adequate  compensation  to  live  decently 
and  adequate  opportunity  to  exercise  initiative  and 
advance  themselves  professionally. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  happy  omen  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  that 
the  new  Governor  of  the  State  took  occasion,  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Legislature,  to  pledge  his 
support  to  such  a  necessary  phase  of  the  problem 
of  reconstruction.  Citizens  everywhere  who  are 
truly  interested  in  the  public  schools  will  endorse 
his  attitude  and  join  with  President  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  belief  that  vigorous 
steps  must  be  taken  promptly  to  make  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  more  attractive  to  men  and  women 
of  high  competence  and  ambition. 


Governor  Smith  on  Public  Education 

Message  to  Legislature ,  Albany ,  N.  Y.,  January  /,  iqiq 

“The  industrial  efficiency,  the  economic  sound¬ 
ness,  and  the  civic  righteousness  of  the  State  very 
largely  depend  upon  our  educational  system.  Ig¬ 
norance  is  the  greatest  ally  of  poor  citizenship.  It 
should  be  our  objective  that  no  person  in  this  State 
who  can  be  brought  under  our  influence  should  be 
without  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  or  without  a 
clear  conception  of  our  American  institutions  and 
ideals.  The  youth,  the  future  citizen  of  the  State, 
is  a  God-given  resource  which  should  be  conserved 
with  all  of  our  energy.  The  fundamental  law  itself 
places  the  duty  on  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free 
common  schools.  The  most  vital  force  in  the  school¬ 
room  is  the  teacher.  The  highest  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  consistent  with  prevailing  economic  and 
financial  conditions  should  be  insisted  upon.  The 
efficiency  of  the  school  cannot  rise  above  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  qualifications  set  for  the  teaching  service.  To 
bring  this  about  the  teachers  should  be  adequately 
paid  and  fairly  pensioned. 

“I  strongly  recommend  that  whatever  curtail¬ 
ment  may  be  necessary  elsewhere,  full  and  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  education  and  training  of 
our  chlidren.” 


President  Butler  Tells  How  We  Can 
Hold  Our  Teachers 

Educational  Review ,  January ,  iqiq,  Page  79 

“Vigorous  steps  must  be  taken  promptly  to  make 
the  teaching  profession  more  attractive  to  men  of 
high  competence  and  ambition.  While  administrative 
officers  are  still  frequently  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  political  or  other  conditions  which  should  not 
be  permitted  to  influence  educational  organization 
and  work,  teachers  as  a  body,  whether  in  school  or 


in  college,  are  so  secure  in  their  tenure  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  highly  privileged  class.  The  politician  and 
the  intriguer  must  be  taught  not  to  concern  himself 
with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  or  with 
the  organization  and  direction  of  educational  work. 
Mere  security  of  tenure  does  not,  however,  attract 
the  highest  type  of  person  to  any  branch  of  public 
service.  What  must  be  added  to  a  tenure  whose 
security  is  absolute  so  long  as  competence  accom¬ 
panies  it,  is  opportunity  for  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise  and  an  adequate  wage.  Not  only  must 
the  wages  of  teachers  be  very  greatly  increased ,  but 
the  prizes  of  the  profession ,  those  conspicuous,  in¬ 
fluential  and  ‘well-paid  posts  that  are  freely  open  to 
talent,  must  be  multiplied  both  in  number  and  in 
importance.  The  ambitious  and  high-spirited  man 
will  be  drawn  to  education  as  a  career,  and  held  to 
it,  so  soon  as  he  finds  that  it  offers  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reputation  and  for  usefulness  that  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  ambition  and  his  capacity. 

“By  the  mere  force  of  inertia  there  will  be  a 
tendency  for  schoolmasters  to  lapse  back  into  old 
habits,  old  routine  and  old  methods  when  the  present 
emotional  stimulus  is  withdrawn.  In  the  name  and 
in  the  hope  of  true  progress  and  of  learning  the  les¬ 
sons  of  experience,  this  tendency  must  be  avoided 
and  combated.  The  new  world  into  which  we  are 
so  rapidly  moving  will  be  built  upon  the  old  world 
which  it  displaces,  and  it  will  gather  into  itself  all 
of  the  lessons  of  that  old  world's  experience  while 
resolutely  throwing  away  its  dross.  Unless  all  signs 
fail  it  will  be  a  world  of  vigorous  individual  activity, 
of  large  opportunity  for  initiative  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  of  constantly  increasing  cooperation  for 
high  purposes  between  individuals,  between  groups 
and  between  nations.” 


Will  you  join  us  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
to  secure  sound  salary  legislation  this  year? 

We  shall  tell  in  a  later  bulletin  how  you  can  help  most 
effectively. 
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Shall  We  Have  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Education  ? 

One  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  in  furthering  public  education! 

A  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  President’s 
cabinet ! 

These  are  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Hoke  Smith  bill,  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Every  American  must  decide  where  he  stands 
on  this  important  measure  and  determine  whether 
or  not  he  regards  universal  public  education  of 
such  fundamental  importance  to  the  conservation 
and  growth  of  democracy  as  to  warrant  giving  it 
such  a  position  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  the 
national  administration. 

Shall  we  subsidize  such  efforts  of  local  com¬ 
munities  to  create  intelligent  and  capable  citizens 
as  universal  physical  education  and  the  education 
of  immigrants  and  adult  illiterates? 

Shall  every  community,  no  matter  how  remote, 
be  enabled  to  train  its  teachers  thoroughly? 

Can  public  education  in  America  be  made  a 
force  in  creating  international  good-will  and  co¬ 
operation  by  keeping  us  closely  in  official  touch 
with  educational  theory  and  practice  abroad, 
through  educational  attaches  to  American  em¬ 
bassies? 

The  National  Education  Association  and  a 
host  of  thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  say,  “Yes.” 

Have  you  thought  about  it?  If  not,  read  this 
bulletin. 


What  the  Smith  Bill  Provides 

1.  For  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  $7,500,000  an¬ 

nually. 

2.  For  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  $7,500,- 

000  annually. 

3.  For  the  equalization  of  educational  opportu¬ 

nities  within  the  several  States,  particularly 
in  rural  and  village  schools,  $50,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  promotion 

of  physical  and  health  education  and  re¬ 
creation,  $20,000,000  annually. 

5.  To  extend  and  improve  the  facilities  for  the 

preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools, 
and  particularly  the  rural  schools,  $15,000,- 
000  annually. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  Executive  Department 

known  as  the  Department  of  Education, 
with  a  Secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet. 
This  department  is  to  administer  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Government  which  is  as¬ 
signed  to  it. 

The  Need  for  Such  Legislation 

A  comprehensive  memorandum  explaining  the 
need  for  the  bill  was  presented  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Education  of  the  Senate  at 
a  recent  hearing  on  the  measure.  The  following 
digest  from  School  Life,  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  gives  the  salient  points 
presented : 

“It  was  brought  out  in  this  memorandum,  and 
emphasized  before  the  committee,  that  the  first 
selective  draft  revealed  700,000  illiterates  between 
21  and  31  years  of  age,  and  that  an  appropriation 
of  less  than  $2  per  person  would,  with  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  States,  almost  certainly 
wipe  out  illiteracy  within  10  years. 


*  :  * 

\  \ 

“An  even  more  striking  problem  was  presented 
in  Americanization  of  immigrants.  It  was  shown 
that  in  1910  every  seventh  person  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  of  foreign  birth,  and  that  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign-born  illiterates  in  1910  was  1,650,- 
000.  Here  again  it  was  asserted  that  a  10-year 
program,  with  a  modest  appropriation  from  the 
National  Government,  would  give  every  foreign- 
born  resident  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
ideals  of  America. 

“The  Smith  bill  proposes  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  annually  ‘for  the  improvement  of 
public  schools  of  less  than  college  grade,  with  the 
definite  aim  of  extending  school  terms  and  of 
stimulating  State  and  local  interest  in  improving, 
through  better  instruction  and  gradation  and 
through  consolidation  and  supervision,  the  rural 
schools  and  the  schools  in  sparsely  settled  locali¬ 
ties.’  It  was  shown  before  the  Senate  committee 
that  the  educational  opportunities  need  to  be 
equalized.  Some  States  are  richer  than  others. 
The  per  capita  wealth  is  $726.35  in  North  Carolina 
and  $4,135.35  for  Nevada. 

“The  bill  considered  by  the  Senate  committee 
provides  $20,000,000  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
in  the  promotion  of  physical  and  health  education 
and  recreation.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  this  is  an  appropriation  of  21^4  cents 
for  each  person,  and,  with  the  equal  amount  re¬ 
quired  of  the  States,  would  furnish  a  per  capita 
of  43/4  cents — a  very  small  amount  when  the 
serious  economic  loss  due  to  preventable  disease 
is  considered.” 


NOTICE 

We  shall  publish  at  an  early  date  a  bulletin  on  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Superior  Child,  which  will  be  an  account  of  the 
illuminating  experiment  carried  on  in  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan,  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Irwin  of  the  staff  of  the  Association,  in 
cooperation  with  the  former  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Wm. 
E.  Grady,  now  District  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Louis  A.  Marks, 
the  present  principal. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  ? 
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“Columbia  Adopts  New  Entrance  Test.” 

“Psychological  Examination  will  Take  the 
Place  of  the  Old  Style  Written  One.” 

“To  Measure  Intelligence.” 

Such  were  the  startling  headlines  in  the  New 
York  dailies  last  Tuesday. 

To  quote  from  The  Times: 

“The  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  the  under¬ 
graduate  department  of  Columbia  University,  at  a 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  voted  to  abolish  the 
old-style  examination  for  admission  and  substitute 
psychological  tests  to  measure  the  student’s  in¬ 
telligence,  rather  than  his  learning.  The  tests 
will  be  similar  to  those  applied  to  applicants  for 
the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  and  will  be 
used  for  the  academic  year  beginning  next  Sep¬ 
tember.  Professor  A.  L.  Jones,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Admissions  of  the  university,  said 
that  the  action  of  the  Faculty  was  in  step  with  the 
progress  of  the  times. 

“  ‘These  tests,’  he  added,  ‘are  a  development  of 
those  formulated  a  dozen  and  more  years  ago  in 
France  by  Alfred  Binet  for  the  discovery  of  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children.  Much  constructive  work 
has  been  done  in  this  country,  particularly  at  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Harvard,  and 
other  institutions.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
preparatory  and  high  school  students  can  be 
coached  to  pass  college  entrance  examinations 
whose  intelligence  does  not  class  them  as  good 
material  for  further  education.’ 

“  ‘In  our  requirements  for  admission  to  Colum¬ 
bia  College  are  included  the  applicant’s  health 
record,  his  character  and  promise  of  development, 
and  his  school  record,  and  these  will  be 
embraced  in  the  new  requirements.  The  most 
radical  departure  will  be  the  e7itire  doing  away 


with  the  old-style  examinations  that  were  given  to 
establish  the  applicant' s  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
required for  admission  to  college .  This  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  his  school  record,  and  the  psychological 
tests  will  demonstrate  whether  he  is  qualified  to 
continue  his  schooling.’ 

“Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes  of  Columbia 
College  explained  that  the  tests  were  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  of  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia,  and  that  they  would  be 
changed  each  year,  although,  he  said,  the  psy¬ 
chologists  say  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  an 
applicant  being  able  to  cram  up  on  a  set  of  tests, 
even  if  they  were  at  his  disposal. 

“  ‘We  expect  these  tests  to  show  us  whether  it 
will  be  worth  our  while  to  try  to  educate  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  whether  it  will  be  worth  his  while,’  Dean 
Hawkes  said.” 

Thoughtful  students  of  education  who  have 
long  been  bemoaning  the  deadening  effect  of  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examinations  on  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  as  a  result,  the  only  too  frequent 
deadening  effect  of  secondary  education  on 
the  elementary  schools,  rubbed  their  eyes,  looked 
again,  and  exclaimed: 

“Can  it  be  the  new  birth  of  freedom?” 

“Will,  at  last,  brains,  intelligence,  what  a  boy 
can  do ,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  information  he 
can  accumulate,  count,  as  it  should,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  higher  education? 

“Will  ability  to  do  things  and  to  grow  in 
ability  to  do  things,  rather  than  ability  to  cram 
and  memorize  —  initiative  and  inventiveness, 
rather  than  conformity  and  imitativeness  —  be 
sought  as  desirable  qualities  in  prospective 
college  students? 


“And  the  secondary  schools, — will  they  be  freed 
from  the  deadly  grind ,  to  do  what  their  progres¬ 
sive  teachers  have  long  wanted  to  do: — can  the 
cram  and  educate  boys  and  girls  in  ability  to 
think  and  do? 

“And  the  elementary  schools, — will  the  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  death  grip  at  the  top  free  them,  too, 
from  the  deadly  grind '  and  enable  them  to  prac¬ 
tice  more  fully  what  they  preach — ‘we  learn  to  do 
by  doing’?” 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  desired  than 
the  abolition  of  the  present  type  of  college  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  and  nothing  would  seem  to 
be  more  hopeful  as  a  substitute  for  them  than  a 
scientific  method  of  basing  educational  progress 
upon  demonstrated  ability. 

Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  ex¬ 
pert  application  of  psychological  tests  in  other 
fields  will  watch  this  new  departure  by  the  largest 
of  our  universities  with  intense  interest,  and  wel¬ 
come  every  demonstration  of  liberation  from  the 
intellectual  slavery  which  the  improper  type  of 
test  has  fostered. 

To  quote  from  The  Tribune : 

“Examinations  have  always  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  More  and  more  wise  teachers,  with  or 
without  psychology,  have  been  working  away 
from  them.  Whether  the  psychologists  can  do 
any  better  and  can  really  determine  the  muzzle 
velocity  of  a  mind  and  forecast  the  trajectory  of 
its  thought  by  a  few  simple  tests  may  be  equally 
open  to  question.  The  army  opinions  upon  the 
tests  may  be  said  to  be  pro  and  con — with  much 
stress  laid  upon  horse  sense  in  interpreting  the 
results.  At  least  we  can  be  thankful  for  Colum¬ 
bia’s  courage  and  willingness  to  experiment.  It 
is  something  to  be  on  the  march.” 


Have  we  Sanitary  School  Buildings? 


How  would  you  like,  in  these  days  of  influenza, 
to  spend  five  hours  or  more  a  day  in  a  damp,  dirty, 
overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated  building? 

How  would  you  like  to  stand  or  sit  in  draughts 
from  broken  window  panes  or  under  skylights 
which  drip  with  every  rain? 

How  would  you  like  ,the  stench  of  badly 
ventilated  toilets,  the  chill  of  underheated  rooms 
and  the  grime  of  peeling  walls  and  crumbling 
ceilings? 

How  would  you  like  to  eat  your  luncheon  in  a 
dim,  low-ceilinged  cellar,  called  a  basement,  and 
keep  your  clothing  in  dirty  locker-rooms  with 
hundreds  of  other  persons? 

How  would  you  like — well,  how  would  you 
like,  in  short,  to  be  a  pupil  or  a  teacher  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  in  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  city  of  the  world? 

That  is  what  it  would  mean.  Read  this  bulle¬ 
tin  and  see,  and  if  you  do  not  then  believe,  make  a 
visit  and  be  convinced. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  statements  of  the 
Surgeon  General  on  the  importance  of  fresh  air 
and  cleanliness  to  the  conservation  of  health? 

Have  you  ever  realized  how  many  millions  out 
of  the  billions  raised  for  the  War  were  spent  to 
make  our  soldiers  physically  fit  to  fight? 

If  the  war  has  emphasized  any  one  thing  more 
than  another  it  is  that  nothing  which  makes  for 
better  sanitation  and  health  can  be  too  expensive. 


Why  should  we,  therefore,  be  so  niggardly  with 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  in  matters  of 
health?  Shall  we  not  need  just  as  vigorous  men 
and  women  in  the  strenuous  days  of  peace  to 
come  as  we  have  in  the  days  of  war? 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  pretty  bad, 
as  this  bulletin  shows,  but  the  Julia  Richman 
High  School  is  said  to  be  worse!  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  younger  children,  we  can  send  you  to 
an  elementary  school  that  will  make  your  heart 
sick. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be  many  other 
buildings  of  a  similar  character?  The  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  has  instituted  a  city-wide 
investigation  through  the  principals  to  find  out. 
The  public  will  await  the  report  on  this  inquiry 
with  intense  interest  and  insist  that  no  funds  be 
spared  and  no  efforts  be  relaxed  to  conserve  the 
health  of  the  children. 

Meanwhile  this  report  on  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  will  furnish  ample  suggestions  for 
action  by  the  authorities  and  serve  as  an  example 
of  how  a  frank  and  courageous  principal  can 
solicit  real  aid  for  his  pupils  and  teachers. 


The  following  statements  in  bold-faced  type 
are  taken  from  a  recent  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  Public  Education  Association,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Boas  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Jonas. 
The  statements  in  small  type  are  the  official  com¬ 
ments  on  this  report  to  the  Board  of  Superinten¬ 
dents  by  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wolf  son,  the  Principal 
of  the  school. 
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How  2000  Boys  live  in  a  Building 
erected  years  ago  for  1200 


Damp  and  Grimy  Walls 

This  is  due  to  extensive  leaks  in  the  roof  which 
flooded  the  rooms  last  winter  and  which  have  not 
yet  been  adequately  repaired.  In  one  room  an 
entire  corner  of  the  ceiling  has  fallen,  and  the 
wooden  lathes  are  exposed.  All  these  conditions 
have  been  reported  to  the  proper  authorities  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  them.  In  one  of 
the  art  rooms  the  instructor  pointed  out  places  in 
the  skylight  roof  through  which  the  water  dripped 
whenever  it  rained  or  snowed. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

1.  The  conditions  referred  to  as  existing  on  the  top 
floor  in  the  north  building  are  the  result  of  a  bad  leak  in 
the  roof  and  lack  of  adequate  building  equipment,  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
plaster  in  the  well  hole  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  on  the 
fifth  floor,  the  janitor  tells  me,  has  fallen  down  at  least 
six  times  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  We  have 
done  our  best  with  the  facilities  which  we  have  to  remedy 
the  conditions  described. 

2.  Beside  the  leaks  in  the  roof  on  the  fifth  floor  north 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  committee,  there  are  leaks 
in  a  number  of  other  parts  of  the  building,  to  which  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  Building  Department  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  Last  spring  one  of  these  leaks  was 
adequately  repaired  but  the  others  still  exist. 

3.  In  addition,  the  walls  of  the  building  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  water-proof,  and  in  consequence  in  times  of  heavy 
rain  water  soaks  through  and  oozes  down  the  walls. 

4.  In  this  connection  we  should  like  also  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  small  stone  balcony  on  the  third 
floor  over  the  entrance  to  the  building.  The  leaders  which 
carry  the  water  from  this  balcony  have  been  obstructed 
practically  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  The  sanitary  in- 
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spectors  have  on  several  occasions  issued  orders  to  plum¬ 
bers  to  have  these  leaders  cleaned  out,  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
whenever  there  is  a  heavy  rainstorm  or  snowstorm,  the 
entrance  to  the  building  is  deluged  with  water. 


Lunch  Room  in  Basement  Next  to  Toilets 

The  lunch  room  is  situated  in  the  basement, 
and  the  ventilation  is  from  one  window  below  the 
street  level.  The  room  is  dark,  the  stone  floor  is 
filthy,  in  many  spots  damp,  and  the  committee 
was  informed  that  it  is  at  no  time  absolutely  dry. 
Adjoining  the  lunch  room  are  lavatories. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

What  the  committee  says  about  the  lunch  room,  we 
agree  with;  indeed,  we  feel  that  they  have  not  stated  the 
case  half  strongly  enough.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
the  janitor-engineer  and  I,  and  Mr.  Hahn  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  lunch  room,  and  all  others  concerned,  have  been 
writing,  telephoning,  holding  personal  interviews  with  vari¬ 
ous  department  heads  in  the  Building  Department,  in  an 
effort  to  have  conditions  remedied.  We  have  drawn  up 
plans,  we  have  submitted  specifications,  we  have  done  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power.  Nothing  short  of  complete  remodelling 
here  will  do  any  good. 


Toilets  Degraded 

These  are  unspeakably  dirty,  almost  every 
toilet  broken,  the  floor  wet  and  the  odor  most 
offensive.  Toilets  do  not  flush  and  contain  an 
appalling  accumulation  of  faeces.  The  most  de¬ 
graded  public  comfort  stations  in  subways  and 
“L”  stations  are  fair  in  comparison. 

The  committee  found  similar  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  all  the  lavatories  throughout  the  building. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  south  wing,  the  stench 
permeated  the  entire  adjoining  corridor.  The 
lavatories  of  the  instructors  are  also  in  bad  repair. 
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The  six  women  instructors,  temporarily  placed 
in  the  school  by  war  conditions,  have  a  “rest 
room’’ which  is  small,  dirty  and  lacking  completely 
in  the  most  meager  details  of  ordinary  comfort. 
The  drinking  basins  in  the  whole  building  were 
found  to  be  uniformly  dirty. 


Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

1.  Concerning  the  condition  of  the  toilet  rooms,  the 
statement  of  the  committee  is  perhaps  slightly  exaggerated, 
though  in  the  main  we  admit  that  it  is  true.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  conditions  this  fall 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  bad.  Since  about  the  middle 
of  October,  though  we  have  reported  to  the  sanitary  divi¬ 
sion  a  number  of  toilet  cabinets  out  of  order,  no  repairs 
have  been  made  because  the  de  partment  informed  us  that 
absolutely  no  funds  were  available. 

2.  Though  the  school  has  been  used  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  as  a  boys’  school,  no  urinals  have  ever  been 
installed.  The  toilets  were  built  originally  to  accommodate 
approximately  twelve  hundred  students.  We  are  forced  at 
present  to  house  nearly  two  thousand  boys,  and  yet  no  ad¬ 
ditional  toilet  facilities  have  ever  been  installed.  The  toilet 
cabinets  are  subject  to  extremely  hard  use  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are'  also  used  as  urinals. 

3.  Concerning  the  stench  which  results,  I  have  pro¬ 
tested  ever  since  coming  to  this  school.  I  have  been  in 
almost  constant  communication  with  the  Building  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  the  janitor’s  efforts 
and  of  mine,  the  Building  Department  has  finally  moved 
and  promised  to  install  a  ventilating  system.  They  have 
also  promised  to  install  a  few  urinals  in  some  of  the  toilet 
rooms.  Sixteen  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Dr.  Tildsley  and  myself,  seem  finally  to  be  bearing 
a  slight  result. 

4.  The  janitor  and  his  assistants  make  an  inspection 
of  the  toilet  rooms  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  They  readjust  valves  in  the  flushing  tanks  and  use 
plungers  for  cleaning  out  obstructions  in  the  bowls.  In 
spite  of  this  the  toilets  are  subject  to  such  hard  and  constant 
usage  that  conditions  such  as  the  committee  observed  con¬ 
stantly  occur.  Nothing  less  than  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  toilet  facilities  would  do  any  good. 
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Building  Dirty  Throughout 

The  stairway  and  corridors  generally  through¬ 
out  the  building  are  very  dirty.  Chewing-gum 
is  tramped  into  the  floor,  glass  windows  along  the 
stairways  are  cracked  and  broken  in  many  places. 
Locker  rooms  evidently  never  swept  or  cleaned. 
Dust  in  all  the  class-rooms  is  very  thick.  Windows 
are  streaked  with  dirt.  Instructors  testified  that 
cleaning  is  done  by  means  of  feather  dusters  and 
dry  floor-brushes.  Sometimes  oil  is  used  to 
“catch  the  dust.”  Windows  are  cleaned  on  rare 
occasions  by  dashing  water  on  them  and  then 
brushing  it  down  with  a  whisk  broom.  No  sweep¬ 
ing  or  mopping  is  done  under  the  desks  or  tables. 
When  these  pieces  of  furniture  were  shoved  out 
of  position  slightly  for  the  committee’s  inspection 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  refuse  under  them 
was  appalling. 

On  the  top  floor,  where  the  art  and  biology  de¬ 
partments  are  situated,  conditions  are  worse  than 
anywhere  else  except  in  the  basement.  The  larger 
amount  of  equipment  in  the  art  rooms  offers  a 
larger  field  for  the  collection  of  dust  and  dirt.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  throughout  this  entire  floor  are 
peeling,  and  in  many  places  pieces  of  plaster  are 
dropping. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

1.  We  admit  freely  that  the  building  is  far  from  being 
as  clean  as  it  should  be.  It  is  true  that  chewing-gum  is 
tramped  into  the  floor,  and  this  is  not  removed  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  would  be  if  the  janitor-engineer  had  adequate 
help. 

2.  That  the  glass  windows  along  the  stairways  are 
cracked  and  broken  in  many  places,  is  true.  Here  again  we 
have  each  year  asked  for  appropriations  for  the  repair  of 
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this  glass.  At  no  time  has  the  appropriation  been  enough  to 
enable  us  to  catch  up  to  remedy  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 
As  a  result,  the  broken  glass  in  the  corridors  is  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  some  eight  or  ten  years.  At  present  it  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  broken  glass  plates  through¬ 
out  the  building.  This  refers  to  inside  windows  alone, 
concerning  the  outside  windows  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  building  is  located  in  a  neighborhood  where  social 
conditions  are  far  from  good,  and  as  a  consequence,  win¬ 
dow  breaking  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence. 

3.  Concerning  the  condition  of  the  locker  rooms,  we 
admit  that  they  are  not  as  clean  as  they  might  be  if  we  had 
adequate  help.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  lockers 
are  in  exposed  places  in  . the  corridors  where  thousands  of 
boys  are  passing  constantly,  that  they  have  wire  screen 
covers  and  are  constantly  completely  exposed  to  all  of  the 
flying  dust  and  dirt.  Four  or  five  times  a  year,  upon  the 
occasion  of  each  vacation  of  three  or  four  days,  they  are 
cleaned  thoroughly,  and  in  between  times  they  are  super¬ 
ficially  cleaned. 

4.  The  janitor  and  his  assistants  admit  that  the  rooms 
are  not  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  they  might  be.  Here 
again  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  janitor-engineer  has 
insufficient  help.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
is  used  by  approximately  two  thousand  day  students,  by  a 
number  of  evening  classes,  by  an  evening  recreation  center 
and  by  evening  classes,  the  building  is  subject  to  extremely 
hard  usage,  and  reallv  needs  vastly  more  care  than  the 
janitor-engineer  is  able  to  give  it  under  present  financial 
conditions. 

5.  Concerning  the  condition  of  the  windows,  the  jani¬ 
tor-engineer  gives  me  the  following  information.  The 
windows  facing  both  streets  are  cleaned  under  contract 
with  regular  window-cleaning  companies  about  every  two 
months  and  a  half.  The  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  cleaned  according  to  a  method  advocated  by  the 
supervisor  of  janitors,  on  an  average  of  once  every  two 
months  or  ten  weeks.  For  instance,  the  rear  windows 
were  cleaned  in  September  just  before  school  opened;  they 
were  cleaned  again  on  or  about  October  15th;  they  were 
cleaned  on  Election  Day;  and  have  just  been  cleaned  for 
the  fourth  time.  It  happens  that  the  committee  visited  the 
building  just  before  the  Christmas  vacation  at  the  time 
when  the  windows  showed  a  maximum  amount  of  dirt. 

6.  It  is  true  that  the  rooms  are  cleaned  by  means  of 
feather  dusters  and  dry  floor-brushes,  but  these  are  the 
only  tools  that  are  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Sup¬ 
plies.  The  corridors,  gymnasiums  and  general  passages 
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are  cleaned  by  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  oil  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Supplies. 

7.  The  janitor  admits  that  the  desks,  bookcases,  etc., 
are  not  moved  as  frequently  as  they  might  be,  but  this 
again  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  time,  lack  of  help,  and  lack  of 
sufficient  funds. 


Ventilation  Inadequate 

The  general  system  of  ventilation  is  absolutely 
inadequate.  The  ventilation  for  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  situated  below  the  street  level  and  does  not 
perform  its  functions  properly.  The  system  is 
supposed  to  ventilate  the  whole  building  without 
the  necessity  of  opening  windows.  The  com¬ 
mittee  found,  however,  that  windows  must  be 
opened  in  order  to  make  conditions  in  any  degree 
bearable.  The  committee  found  the  air  vitiated 
throughout  the  whole  building  even  in  unoccupied 
rooms. 

In  the  assembly  room  or  rather  the  auditorium 
the  air  is  foul,  especially  in  the  gallery.  According 
to  one  instructor,  when  it  is  filled  with  students, 
“a  gas  mask  is  necessary.”  In  one  class-room  on 
the  third  floor  there  are  accommodated  seventy- 
five  pupils.  The  room  is  supposed  to  seat  fifty. 
The  committee  found  the  air  here  most  offensive— 
the  thermometer  broken  and  no  windows  open. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments : 

1.  In  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  committee,  it  is 
true  that  the  ventilating  apparatus  for  the  whole  building  is 
situated  below  street  level  and  that  at  present  and  for  the 
past  two  years  it  has  not  been  functioning.  This  condition 
exists  because  the  janitor-engineer  received  definite  orders 
from  the  Building  Department  not  to  operate  the  ventilating 
system. 

2.  It  is  true  that  windows  must  be  opened  in  order  to 
make  conditions  bearable.  Along  with  this  fact  it  must  be 
stated  at  once  that  the  heating  system  in  the  building  has 
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degenerated  so  completely  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  freezing,  to  get  sufficient  heat 
into  any  of  the  rooms  which  are  exposed  on  the  north  side. 
Ever  since  my  coming  to  the  school,  I  have  been  protesting, 
sometimes  as  frequently  as  once  a  month  (correspondence 
on  this  subject  is  on  file)  against  the  condition  of  the  heat¬ 
ing  system.  In  addition  I  have  protested  against  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  windows  in  the  building.  In  many  rooms 
there  are  interstices  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  through  which  air  filters  from  the  outside. 

3.  That  the  air  in  the  assembly  room  when  the  room 
is  filled  with  students  is  bad,  we  admit.  The  only  way  that 
this  could  be  obviated  would  be  to  open  the  windows,  and 
this  would  cause  an  inrush  of  cold  air  with  serious  disagree¬ 
able  results  from  drafts.  When  the  ventilating  plant  is  in 
operation  the  condition  of  the  assembly  hall  is  as  good 
comparatively  as  that  in  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  for 
example,  or  any  other  large  auditoriums  of  this  sort. 

Water  in  Swimming-Pool  Changed  Only 

Twice  a  Week 

The  gymnasium  is  also  in  the  basement,  ad¬ 
joining  the  lunch  room.  It  is  very  dark,  low 
ceilinged,  very  hot,  full  of  dust,  and  the  air  is  most 
foul.  In  the  swimming-pool  which  is  used  every 
period  of  every  day,  the  water  is  changed  but 
twice  a  week. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

That  conditions  in  the  gymnasium  are  such  as  are 
described  by  the  committee,  we  admit.  There  is  a  ventila¬ 
ting  fan  in  constant  operation  in  the  gymnasium  and  yet  this 
fan  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  thoroughly  pure.  The 
gymnasium  is  so  placed  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
janitor  or  of  the  gymnasium  instructors  could  remedy  con¬ 
ditions  as  described. 

Damp  Playground 

The  outdoor  playfield  is  unlevel,  and  therefore 
always  damp  or  wet  in  places.  The  drainage  is 
poor,  and  the  ground  needs  rolling  very  badly. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  after  heavy 
rains,  the  street  sewer  backs  up  into  this  play¬ 
ground. 
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Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

1.  The  very  first  week  of  my  incumbency  as  principal, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Building  Department  and  the 
office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  playground.  I  asked  then,  and  I  have  asked 
on  a  number  of  occasions  since,  that  the  playground  be  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled.  Dr.  Crampton,  Dr.  Way,  Dr.  Finley, 
and  a  number  of  inspectors  from  the  Building  Department 
looked  over  the  playground,  and  each  in  turn  has  promised 
to  do  what  he  could  to  have  these  conditions  remedied. 

2.  Elaborate  plans  for  remodelling  the  playground 
were  drawn  up  as  much  as  eighteen  months  ago.  Dr.  Cramp- 
ton,  Dr.  Way,  Mr.  Rodman,  chief  of  the  Sanitary  Division, 
Mr.  Aldinger,  head  of  the  Physical  Training  Department, 
Mr.  Reilly  and  myself,  have  all  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up 
these  plans,  but  up  to  the  present  not  one  single  move 
toward  actually  remedying  the  conditions  has  been  made. 


Bad  Effect  on  Discipline  and  Morals 

Several  instructors  stated  that  in  their  opinion 
much  of  the  wanton  destructiveness,  thievery  and 
general  carelessness  of  the  student  body  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  boys  had  no  respect  for  their 
building — its  dirty  and  broken  down  conditions 
having  a  distinctly  bad  moral  effect.  A  clean-up 
campaign  is  being  carried  on  by  a  club  of  stu¬ 
dents.  These  boys  make  and  place  slogans 
throughout  the  building,  and  appoint  captains  in 
the  class-rooms.  One  of  the  members  of  this  club 
explained  its  aims  to  the  committee,  but  asserted 
that  the  work  was  very  difficult  to  carry  out  in 
the  face  of  the  sloppy  conditions  of  the  school 
surroundings.  “What’s  the  good  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  for  the  old  rotten  building  any  way?”  It 
is  significant  that  both  the  efforts  of  instructors 
and  the  activity  of  a  small  group  of  students  are 
futile  in  the  face  of  the  defects  such  as  have  been 
pointed  out. 
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It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Superintendent  of 
this  building  has  an  entirely  insufficient  and  inef¬ 
ficient  force  of  workers  to  keep  it  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary.  The  methods  employed,  are  antiquated 
the  equipment  inadequate. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments : 

1.  In  reference  to  the  committee’s  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  bad  effect  of  the  existing  conditions  upon  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  school,  we  are  ready  to  agree 
that  what  they  say  in  the  main  is  true.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  general  physical  conditions  in  the  building  have  a 
lowering  effect  upon  the  tone  of  both  instructors  and  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  more  than  ordinarily  difficult,  in  view  of  the 
conditions,  to  arouse  in  them  pride  in  their  “home.” 

2.  With  the  statement  of  the  committee  that,  “It  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  Superintendent  of  this  building 
has  an  entirely  insufficient  and  inefficient  force  of  workers 
to  keep  it  clean  and  sanitary.  The  methods  employed  are 
antiquated  and  the  equipment  inadequate,”  we  agree  most 
heartily.  We  have  tried  to  point  out  in  this  report  the  fact 
that  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  remedies  which  should 
be  immediately  applied  is  a  more  liberal  appropriation  to 
the  janitor-engineer,  in  order  that  he  may  employ  a  larger 
and  more  efficient  staff  of  assistants. 

No  Disinfection  After  Influenza 

It  was  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  despite  the  newspaper  announcement 
that  the  schools  of  the  city  were  to  be  closed  the 
Monday  before  Election  Day  for  the  purpose  of 
the  fumigation  of  the  buildings,  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  was  not  fumigated. 

Principal  Wolf  son  comments: 

Concerning  the  statement  that  the  building  was  not 
fumigated  on  Monday  before  Election  Day,  the  janitor- 
engineer  tells  me  that  absolutely  no  provision  was  made 
by  the  department  other  than  the  regular  cleaning  of  the 
building,  washing  of  corridors  and  windows. 

VOICE  YOUR  PROTEST 
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“Where  Your  Treasure  Is,  There  Will  Your 

Heart  Be  Also.” 

The  Stay-in-School  Drive  has  a  gripping  ap¬ 
peal.  Its  cause  is  irresistible. 

The  mere  thought  of  thousands  of  children 
drifting  away  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
school  into  the  demoralizing  and  deadening  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  street  and  factory  is  appalling. 
Whatever  the  alternative  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  may  be,  everyone  interested  in 
children  will  say,  “anything  but  that!” 

And  yet  the  educational  alternative  which  the 
public  schools  present  is  far  from  satisfactory  and 
far  from  what  it  must  be  to  make  children  want  to 
stay  in  school.  A  thoughtful  teacher,  indeed,  has 
asked,  “Is  not  education  itself,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  public  schools,  only  too  frequently 
a  form  of  child  labor?” 

The  reason  why  most  children  leave  school  is 
simple  and  elemental— they  do  not  like  it! 

Numerous  investigations  by  Federal  and  State 
authorities  and  by  organizations  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  child  welfare  have  repeatedly  confirmed 
that  fact.  A  relatively  small  percentage  leave 
school  for  economic  and  other  reasons.  The 
majority  do  not  like  it! 

Why? 

In  competition  with  other  appeals  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  varying  tastes  of  growing  children,  the 
existing  school  has  little  to  offer.  The  world  out¬ 
side  the  school  is  one  of  infinite  variety  and  motion. 
It  is  real.  It  offers  countless  alluring  opportunities 
for  action  and  self-expression.  The  world  within 
the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unreal,  bookish. 
One  sits,  mostly,  and  absorbs.  Spontaneous  self- 
expression  too  often  is  not  invited,  if  not,  indeed, 


suppressed.  Little  or  no  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  the  play  of  growing  muscles  that  ache  for 
action.  The  minds  of  children  differ  as  widely  as 
their  faces.  To  win  them,  to  hold  them  willingly, 
the  appeal  must  be  made  to  their  individual  in¬ 
terests.  Every  real  teacher  knows  that.  It  has 
been  the  educational  doctrine  for  generations. 
The  trouble  has  been  that,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  it  has  been  more  preached  than  practiced. 
Large  classes,  the  lack  of  adequate  equipment,  the 
rigidity  of  over-minutely  prescribed  courses  of 
study,  the  inflexibility  of  school  programs,  the 
inevitable  fatigue  and  loss  of  enthusiasm  of  over¬ 
worked  and  underpaid  teachers,  have  all  con¬ 
tributed,  among  other  causes,  to  make  children 
not  want  to  stay  in  school. 

The  Stay-in-School  Drive  should  not  be 
centered  upon  the  children,  therefore,  but  upon  the 
schools.  The  schools  should  be  made  fit  places 
for  children  and  teachers  to  live  in.  The  need  is 
not  so  much  for  more  stringent  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  and  child  labor  laws  to  make  children  do 
time  under  conditions  that  do  not  appeal  to 
them  and  in  too  many  instances  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  them  educationally,  however  valuable 
such  laws  may  be  in  their  place.  The  need  is, 
rather,  for  a  richer  and  fuller  type  of  education, 
which,  like  the  Pied  Piper  of  old,  will  awaken  ir¬ 
resistible  desires  and  lead  children  to  do  willingly 
and  with  joy  what  all  the  force  on  earth  cannot 
bring  to  pass. 

Nor  will  it  suffice  merely  to  seek  to  persuade 
children  to  stay  in  school  if  they  want  to  leave 
because  the  school  means  little  or  nothing  to  them. 
Most  children  come  from  Missouri,  all  theories 
and  legends  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


They  must  be  shown.  They  may  submit  for  the 
time  being,  under  duress  or  persuasion,  but  they 
will  not  stay  for  long  unless  they  are  getting 
something  that  is  not  only  ultimately  worth  while 
but  of  immediate  interest  to  them.  Or  if  they  do 
stay,  they  will  in  most  instances  simply  mark 
time  and,  while  not  securing  anything  worth 
while  for  themselves,  be  added  burdens  to  teachers 
already  overworked  and  overstrained,  and  drags 
upon  other  pupils.  It  will  not  suffice,  merely, 
that  the  school  shall  teach  the  truth  which  is  to 
make  them  free;  it  must  teach  the  truth  to  them 
effectively. 

A  Stay-in-School  Drive  that  will  have  staying 
qualities  must,  therefore,  seek  to  obtain  as  its 
ultimate  goal  the  following  reforms,  at  least: 

1.  SMALLER  CLASSES. 

If  children  are  to  be  taught  as  individuals  and  not  as 
crowds  the  class  of  40  and  45  must  go. 

2.  SHOPS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  EVERY 

SCHOOL. 

Most  of  the  children  who  leave  school  are  “hand- 
minded.”  For  them,  at  least,  must  be  provided  a  wide 
variety  of  work  and  play  opportunities  in  addition  to  study. 
All  children,  however,  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
grow  in  health  and  intelligence  through  using  their  bodies 
as  well  as  their  minds.  Every  child  should  be  enabled  to 
discover  for  himself,  through  practical  experience  from  the 
earliest  years,  the  particular  things  for  which  he  is  best 
suited. 

3.  EARLY  ADJUSTMENT  OF  RETARDATION. 

Over-age  children,  in  the  lower  grades  particularly, 
who  are  compelled  year  after  year  to  go  over  and  over 
again  the  same  old  grind,  because  they  cannot  do  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  of  a  higher  grade  and  because  there  is  no  way 
of  giving  them  the  handwork  which  they  can  do  and  like  to 
do,  are  bound  to  become  discouraged  and  grasp  the  first 
opportunity  to  break  away.  A  careful  study  of  the  causes 
of  retardation  of  all  such  backward  children  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible  in  their  school  life,  in  order  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  training  suited  to  their  tastes  and 
abilities  may  be  provided. 


4.  PREVOCATIONAL  COURSES  AND  CONTINU¬ 

ATION  SCHOOLS. 

For  children  who  are  compelled  to  enter  industry  early 
in  life,  courses  should  be  provided  which  will  enable  them 
both  before  and  after  leaving  school  to  obtain  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  industrial  field  and  a  training  in  their 
chosen  work  which  will  equip  them  to  fill  efficiently  their 
places  in  the  community  life. 

5.  BETTER  PAID  TEACHERS. 

No  matter  what  else  be  provided,  the  teachers  must  be 
competent.  The  best  teachers  cannot  be  secured  or  held 
unless  they  are  given  a  living  wage. 

6.  BETTER  PLACED  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  can  teach  best  the  things  they  like  best,  and 
it  is  only  through  the  best  teaching  that  children  can  be 
made  to  like  school.  The  school  program  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  permit  teachers  as  far  as  possible  to 
specialize  in  chosen  fields.  They  will  be  happier  as  well  as 
more  efficient  and  the  children  will  be  equally  benefited. 

7.  A  FULL  DAY’S  SCHOOLING  FOR  EVERY 

CHILD. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  in  the  city  schools 
are  not  receiving  a  full  day’s  schooling.  Many  of  them  are 
a  prey  to  the  worst  influences  the  streets  can  offer.  Any 
program  that  seeks  to  keep  children  in  school  must  see  that 
there  are  enough  buildings  and  adequate  facilities  to  attract 
them  and  keep  them  wholesomely  and  happily  occupied  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

8.  SANITARY  AND  INVITING  SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS. 

The  appalling  condition  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  was  described  at  length  in  our  bulletin  last 
week  and  which  is  typical  of  conditions  in  many  of  our 
school  buildings,  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  how  to 
drive  children  from  the  schools  into  industry,  if  not  into 
the  grave.  The  schools  must  be  healthy,  they  must  be  at¬ 
tractive,  if  children  are  to  be  expected  to  stay  in  school. 

But  such  a  program  is  out  of  the  question !  It 
would  cost  money,  and  money  is  scarce ! 

Well,  we  have  cheerfully  spent  billions  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Why  not  a  few 
millions  to  keep  it  safe? 

The  children  of  to-day  are  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  citizens  will 
rest  the  future  of  America. 


Is  any  cost  too  great  which  will  enable  them 
to  achieve  their  greatest  efficiency? 

Is  there  any  other  measure  of  preparedness 
that  is  of  equal  importance? 

On  with  the  Stay-in-School  Drive !  Long  may 
it  stay! 


AN  INEXCUSABLE  FORM  OF  ECONOMY. 

If  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  see  itself  put 
on  the  defensive  by  the  revelation  of  conditions  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  it  will  be  because  its 
members  are  strangely  blind  to  what  is  obvious  to 
everybody  else.  The  statements  made  by  the  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  Public  Education  Association  and 
confirmed  by  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  are 
such  as  to  demand  not  only  immediate  remedial 
action  but  an  explanation,  if  one  be  possible,  of  the 
Board’s  failure  to  make  reforms  and  improvements 
in  the  building  and  its  maintenance  that  were  long 
since  and  often  demanded,  and  demanded  in  vain. 

The  exculpatory  plea  presumably  will  be  lack  of 
money,  but  that  cannot  be  admitted  as  adequate. 
New  York  has  never  grudged  money  for  its  schools, 
though  officials  with  an  eye  to  the  political  effect  of 
the  tax  rate  and  with  false  ideas  of  economy  not  in¬ 
frequently  have  refused  needed  appropriations  or 
reduced  them  unduly.  Always  in  such  cases  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  facts  as  have  now  come  to  public 
notice  would  have  brought  irresistible  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  misguided  economists  and  the  evils 
would  have  been  abolished  in  short  order. 

It  is  strongly  intimated  that  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  is  not  the  only  one,  by  many,  of  our 
school  buildings  where  the  fundamental  sanitary  and 
educational  laws  are  violated,  and  where  the  time 
and  energy  of  both  instructors  and  pupils  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  wasted  because  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  study  is  done.  That  is  not  economy 
— it  is  extravagance  of  the  very  worst  sort. 

New  York  Times ,  Feb.  J,  IQIQ. 


NOTICE 

We  shall  publish  at  an  early  date  a  bulletin  on  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Superior  Child,  which  will  be  an  account  of  the 
illuminating  experiment  carried  on  in  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan,  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Irwin  of  the  staff  of  the  Association,  in 
cooperation  with  the  former  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Wm. 
E.  Grady,  now  District  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Louis  A.  Marks, 
the  present  principal. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS? 
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After  Your  War  Work  Ceases,  What? 

Are  you  seeking  a  sphere  in  which  to  be  of 
lasting  usefulness  to  humanity? 

There  never  was  a  time  when  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  public  education  was  more  needed  than 
now. 

There  never  was  a  time  more  ripe  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  citizens  in  the  formulation  of  school 
policies. 

Interest  in  a  re-invigorated  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  universal.  Everyone  is  talking  of  educa¬ 
tional  reconstruction  and  the  liberation  of  pupils 
and  teachers  from  the  deadly  routine  of  by-gone 
days. 

The  need  is  for  enlightened  action,  and  such 
action  can  be  secured  only  through  united  effort. 

What  are  you  doing  in  cooperation  with 
others  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  schools? 

The  war  has  demonstrated  in  a  thousand  ways 
the  importance  of  training  in  a  national  crisis.  It 
has  demonstrated  the  shortcomings  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  our  system  of  education. 

Everyone  was  shocked  at  the  physical  unpre¬ 
paredness  of  our  young  men  as  revealed  by  the 
draft. 

Everyone  was  astounded  to  learn  that  we  have 
in  our  midst  over  700,000  illiterates  between  21 
and  31  years  of  age. 

Splendid  as  was  the  general  fitness  of  our  re¬ 
cruits  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  one  had 
but  to  make  a  casual  visit  to  any  of  our  camps  to 
realize  the  strenuous  supplementary  education 
that  had  to  be  given  before  our  soldiers  were  fit 
for  expert  service  either  at  the  front  or  in  the  staff 
corps.  It  would  have  been  foolhardy  and  fatal 


to  have  relied  to  any  great  extent  on  the  training 
with  which  many  of  them  came  equipped. 

Everywhere  one  was  thrilled  at  the  sight  of 
young  men  with  little  previous  training  accom¬ 
plishing  miracles  in  education,  under  the  irresis¬ 
tible  force  of  a  compelling  motive  and  an  intensely 
practical  method  of  instruction  that  was  shorn  of 
academic  pretense. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  and  possibilities  of  organized  recreation? 
The  camps  were  veritable  community  centers. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  universal  inculcation  of 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  personal  hygiene? 

Was  there  ever  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  fresh  air  and  exercise? 

And  all  that  men  might  be  made  fit  to  die 

nobly,  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  made  safe 
for  democracy! 

And  now  that  the  immediate  goal  has  been 
won,  is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
lessons  of  the  war  shall  not  be  lost,  that  our  boys 
and  girls  shall  be  made  fit  to  live  nobly,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  be  kept  safe  for  democracy? 

Can  we  not  inject  some  of  that  compelling 
motive  into  our  public  school  system,  so  that  the 
children  will  want  to  “carry  on?” 

Can  we  not  make  our  instruction  more  practi¬ 
cal  and  our  school  problems  fit  more  closely  to 
real  life? 

Can  we  not  inspire  the  same  zeal  for  physical 
hardihood  and  cleanliness  throughout  school  life 
that  was  inspired  in  our  Army  during  the  short 
period  of  the  war? 

Can  we  not  make  our  school  buildings  and 
playgrounds  and  our  public  parks  mean  as  much 


recreationally  and  socially  as  the  “huts”  were 
made  for  the  soldiers  in  the  camps? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  is  obvious! 

If  the  spirit  of  service  and  cooperation  which 
dominated  us  during  the  war  could  be  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  public  education,  all  these  things 
and  more  could  be  brought  to  pass. 

The  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  task 
unaided.  They  need  citizen  assistance  to  secure 
through  public  pressure  the  means  whereby  they 
can  expand  their  programs  and  opportunities. 

The  need  for  your  services  in  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  organizations  devoted  to  war  work  will 
inevitably  subside  with  the  coming  of  peace.  Why 
not  give  your  services  to  the  cause  of  the  chil¬ 
dren?  It  is  a  logical  channel  through  which  you 
can  contribute  your  best  to  humanity. 

There  are  many  organizations  through  which 
you  can  make  such  assistance  effective.  The 
Public  Education  Association  is  one. 

For  over  tv/enty  years  there  has  been  hardly 
a  question  of  fundamental  importance  to  public 
education  in  New  York  to  which  we  have  not  given 
our  critical  attention  and  for  or  against  which  we 
have  not  taken  decisive  action. 

We  are  confident  we  can  help  you  help  the 
children.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  work 
with  us.  But  by  ail  means  join  some  civic  organi¬ 
zation  through  which  you  can  help  the  public 
schools. 


EXTRA!! 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  being  cleaned  up  with  a  vim! 
Writes  President  Wolfson :  “Well,  we’re  off!  ....  Such 
an  odor  of  paint  as  there  is  about  this  building!” 

The  Fire  and  Health  authorities  promise  prompt  investigation. 
The  sanitary  survey  of  our  volunteer  committee  is  bringing 
astonishing  results ! 

Doesn’t  it  make  you  itch  to  jump  in  and  help  ? 

WHO  SAYS  CITIZEN  COOPERATION  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
CANNOT  BE  EFFECTIVE? 
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Shall  We  Educate  Or  Reform  ? 

“The  haunts  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  New  York  City  are  still  on  the  street — dirt, 
crime  and  vulgarity.  Reduce  the  cases  in  our 
corrective  institutions  by  starting  the  children 
right.  Better  to  pay  to  educate  than  to  reform.” 
Mr.  George  McAneny  was  speaking  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  kindergarten  in  training  for  citi¬ 
zenship. 


What  kind  of  citizens  to-morrow  ? 


Do  you  consider  such  a  condition  defensible  in 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  world’s 
greatest  democracy? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  State  can  afford  to  let 
its  children  begin  wrong?  Apart  from  humane 
considerations  and  due  regard  for  the  right  of  every 
child  to  be  healthy  and  happy,  is  not  a  right  start 
in  life  indispensable  to  sound  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  the  safety  of  the  State? 


Have  you  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  as  an  Americanizing  force? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  inadequate 
would  be  any  program  of  Americanization  which 
sought  to  Americanize  ioo  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
foreigners  and  illiterates  of  this  generation  and,  at 
the  same  time,  neglected  to  start  20  per  cent,  of  its 
future  citizens  right? 

If  children  are  to  grow  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically  into  the  strong  and  competent  men 
and  women  a  virile  democracy  needs,  they  must, 
from  the  earliest  years,  be  saved  from  degrading 
influences.  Their  curiosity  must  be  turned  to  ob¬ 
servation;  their  restlessness  to  deftness  and  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  their  wondering  to  understanding. 
The  kindergarten  trains  children  in  this  fashion 
by  example,  influence  and  experience,  and  through 
work  and  play  and  association.  By  taking  care  of 
them  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  it  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  lengthen  the  period  of  education  two  years 
at  a  time  when  they  need  it  most,  when  they  are 
making  ready  for  learning  the  things  that  require 
study  and  close  application,  and  when  the  using  of 
their  minds  and  hands  is  of  no  productive  value. 

As  an  Americanizing  force,  as  a  measure  of 
social  preparedness,  as  an  investment  in  true 
democracy,  the  kindergarten  is  unexcelled !  It  not 
only  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  the  next  gener¬ 
ation,  but,  through  the  system  of  home  visiting  it 
fosters,  it  opens  a  way  to  reach  fathers  and 
mothers  that  has  unlimited  possibilities. 

Mr.  McAneny  is  right.  The  kindergarten 
pays. 


Practically,  though,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Over  150,000  children  in  New  York  City  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  four  and  six — over  300,000  in 


Is  not  this  bottled  energy  worth  training  ? 


the  State  as  a  whole — or  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age,  are  not  en¬ 
rolled  in  kindergartens.  Thousands  of  them  are 
finding  their  first  social  experiences  in  the  alleys 
and  gutters  of  our  congested  city  streets.  From 


this  vast,  reservoir  come  many  of  the  men  and 
women  we  shall  have  to  reform  to-morrow. 

Why  not  a  PUT-IN-SCHOOL  DRIVE  for 
our  youngest  children? 

Why  not  a  kindergarten  in  every  school,  at 
least,  if  not  in  every  abandoned  saloon? 

Why  not  a  radical  reduction  in  the  size  of  our 
overcrowded  kindergartens — a  square  deal,  if  you 
please,  for  every  kindergarten  teacher  and  pupil? 

Why  not,  in  short,  a  ioo  per  cent,  pure  and  un¬ 
adulterated  Americanization  program  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave? 

Why?  You  know  why.  It  is  the  same  eternal 
question:  “Where  can  we  get  the  funds?” 

The  final  answer  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York.  Let  us  be  businesslike,  if  nothing  more, 
and  realize  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  now  than  later 
on.  For  pay  we  must ! 

Eventually,  why  not  now? 

If  we  can  make  the  early  years  of  every  child’s 
life  worth  while,  the  future  of  democracy  in 
America  is  safe. 


“BETTER  TO  PAY  TO  EDUCATE  THAN 

TO  REFORM.” 


Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City :  • 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official 
bodies  need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school 
ond  the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer 
societies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s 
welfare  in  the  schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  the  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  30  cents  is  for  1  year’s  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools" ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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Reaching  the  Individual  Child  Through 

Proper  Grading 

An  Introduction  By  William  E.  Grady. 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools ,  New  York  City 

I  hope  that  the  brevity  of  this  article  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Irwin  on  the  education 
of  superior  children  will  not  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  its  value.  The  proper  classification  of  our  pu¬ 
pils,  whether  of  inferior  or  superior  ability,  is  so 
vital  to  any  democratic  scheme  of  education  that 
such  work  as  Miss  Irwin  has  been  doing  in  Public 
School  64,  Manhattan,  is  a  very  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  educational  theory  and  practice. 

One  of  the  most  striking  advances  in  school 
administration  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  abandonment  of  the  naive  point  of  view  that 
in  terms  of  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional 
capacity,  all  pupils  are  pretty  much  alike.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  classes  made  up  of  the  most  heter¬ 
ogeneous  mental  and  physical  types  are  still  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  grouping  of 
pupils  in  the  average  school  flies  in  the  face  of 
experience.  The  dullards  and  the  precocious,  the 
pre-adolescent  and  the  adolescent  have  been  har¬ 
nessed  together  in  fierce  scholastic  competition  to 
the  detriment  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 

As  Miss  Irwin  indicates,  while  the  introduction 
of  scientific  schemes  of  measurement  has  led  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  subnormal  group,  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  the  curve  of 
distribution  has  any  real  significance,  the  pre¬ 
cocious  group  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  curve  is 
also  entitled  to  special  consideration  in  order  that 
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they,  too,  because  of  special  opportunities  af¬ 
forded,  and  because  of  the  quality  and  the  inten¬ 
siveness  of  work  demanded,  may  develop  to  the 
fullness  of  their  unique  capacity. 

To  quote  from  City  Superintendent  Ettinger: 

“A  desirable  type  of  school  organization  where 
grade  registers  are  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
such  grouping,  is  one  in  which  the  total  group  in 
a  given  grade  is  sorted  out  into  class  units  of 
precocious,  average,  and  subnormal  children  in 
terms  of  native  ability  as  well  as  scholarship. 
Pupils  grouped  in  this  way,  if  handled  by  skillful 
teachers,  are  happy  and  contended  because  they 
are  working  within  their  normal  limits  of  ability. 

'  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  such  grouping,  the 
teacher,  if  allowed  to  adjust  the  course  of  study 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  can  do  much  more 
effective  work  than  is  possible  in  a  class  of 
markedly  uneven  attainments.  Is  it  too  radical 
to  urge  that  children  properly  grouped  and  work¬ 
ing  through  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  their 
abilities  would  never  be  left  back  in  the  grades? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  percentage  of  holdovers  or 
left-backs  is  at  least  a  partial  index  of  the  crudity 
of  our  school  management  and  our  ignorance  of 
childhood  ? 

“Indeed,  the  development  of  a  finer  classifi¬ 
cation  of  our  children  implies  the  extension  of  the 
ungraded  class  system  far  beyond  its  present 
limits,  and  also  other  groupings  that  the  present 
ungraded  system  does  not  include.  Children  of  a 
precocious  type  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  those  of  a  subnormal  type.  We  have 
made  an  excellent  start,  but  a  very  limited  one  in 
the  mastery  of  the  entire  problem.” 
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The  Education  of  Superior  Children 

By  Elisabeth  A.  Irwin. 

Psychologist ,  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Reprinted  from  “  The  Child,”  London,  October,  igi8. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
measuring  intelligence  should  have  redounded 
thus  far  to  the  good  of  subnormal  children  only. 
The  development  of  psychological  tests  has  given 
us  the  means  of  finding  those  lesser  children  who 
are  destined  never  to  outgrow  the  mentality  of 
childhood.  The  discovery  has  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  treatment  of  social  problems :  crime,  pros¬ 
titution,  poverty,  and,  above  all,  education  are 
departments  of  human  life  which  cannot  dispense 
with  the  first  aid  of  the  intelligence  test.  So  far, 
however,  the  diagnosis  of  mental  defectiveness  in 
its  higher  and  lower  forms  has  so  obsessed  the 
sociologists  and  educators  that  the  significance  of 
the  other  end  of  the  mental  scale  had  been  over¬ 
looked. 

It  is  now  the  common  practice,  in  England  and 
this  country,  to  provide  special  classes,  with  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  and  specially  trained  teachers  for 
the  school  life  of  feeble-minded  children.  This 
provision,  though  undoubtedly  a  necessary  one,  is 
made  at  considerable  cost,  including,  among  the 
“extras,”  a  bonus  for  the  teacher  in  charge.  But 
while  we  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  spending  pub¬ 
lic  money  for  the  special  education  of  morons  and 
imbeciles,  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  invest  anything 
in  the  special  education  of  genius.  The  possibility 
of  human  conservation  through  the  conservation 
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of  exceptional  ability  in  children  has  not  been 
seriously  considered.  As  Professor  Terman  says, 
“The  use  we  have  made  of  exceptional  ability 
reminds  one  of  the  primitive  methods  of  surface 
mining.  It  is  necessary  to  explore  the  nation’s 
hidden  resources  of  intelligence.  The  common 
saying  that  ‘genius  will  out’  is  one  of  those  dan¬ 
gerous  half-truths  with  which  too  many  people 
rest  content.” 

The  reason  for  our  neglect  of  exceptionally 
able  or  superior  children  is  not  that  superior  in¬ 
telligence  in  young  subjects  cannot  be  diagnosed 
as  readily  as  inferior  intelligence.  If  the  standard¬ 
ized  mental  tests  are  worth  anything — and  the 
courts,  the  schools,  the  charities,  and  now  even 
the  Army,  aver  that  they  are — they  also  serve  for 
the  early  detection  of  exceptional  ability.  Chil¬ 
dren  vary  in  intelligence,  all  the  way  from  that 
of  a  Randall’s  Island  inmate  to  that  of  a  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  the  gradations  can  be  diagnosed  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Of  course  it  is  true 
that,  while  your  imbecile  must  fulfil  his  destiny, 
your  potential  Shaw  may  fail  to  realize  himself. 
Man  does  not  live  by  intelligence  alone,  but  by  his 
afifectivity  as  well.  Binet’s  discovery  that  intel¬ 
ligence  can  be  measured,  and  Freud’s  discovery 
that  mind  is  the  evolution  of  desire,  are  twin  lode¬ 
stars  by  which  modern  education  must  learn  to 
steer  its  course.  Already  the  recourse  to  mind 
measurement  is  a  well-established  custom  in  the 
public  schools,  and  needs  but  to  be  extended  to 
serve  the  leaders  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  past. 
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Thus  it  is  entirely  possible  to  “first,  catch  your 
hare.”  The  question  remains :  What  shall  be 
done  with  these  fleet  young  minds  once  their  fleet¬ 
ness  has  been  discovered?  The  obvious  thing  is 
to  put  them  ahead  in  school,  but  the  obvious  thing 
is  not  necessarily  the  wisest  thing.  The  question 
whether  a  child  should  enter  high  school  at  12  or 
14  is  a  debatable  one.  On  the  whole,  special 
classes  for  bright  children  should  not  progress 
much  more  rapidly  than  other  classes.  They  are 
not  cram  courses.  But  the  school  activities  of 
these  children  should  follow  a  wider  range  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  experience  than  the  regulation  curricu¬ 
lum  affords.  They  can  digest  a  much  larger  slice 
of  life  without  ever  tasting  prematurely  of  the 
apple  of  wisdom.  A  more  varied  intellectual  ra¬ 
tion  is  needed  rather  than  a  speeding-up  process, 
for  education,  like  gestation,  cannot  be  speeded 
up.  Organic  and  orderly  development  is  just  as 
necessary  for  the  rare  and  superior  child  as  it  is 
for  the  teeming  average. 

There  are  certain  Philistine  objections  which 
are  almost  sure  to  be  encountered  when  one  sug¬ 
gests  that  school  children  of  extraordinary  mental 
calibre  should  be  handled  with  special  care.  A 
common  objection  is  that  special  classes  would 
make  these  children  conceited  and  priggish.  We 
may  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  child  who  has  a 
high  intelligence  quotient,  as  the  psychologists 
call  it,  has  the  best  possible  antidote  in  that  fact 
against  conceit  and  priggishness.  He  has  Nature's 
own  remedy.  But  let  us  suppose  that  this  child  is 
sitting  daily  in  a  class  where  he  reigns  facile 
princeps.  Habits  of  ennui,  of  under-effort,  of  day- 
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dreaming,  fasten  upon  him :  his  character  fails  to 
evolve  in  harmony  with  his  intelligence.  “The 
danger  with  exceptionally  bright  children,”  says 
Terman,  “is  not  over-pressure,  but  under-pres¬ 
sure.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  is  placed 
with  a  group  of  others  whose  intelligence  rating 
is  on  a  par  with  his  own,  he  is  no  longer  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  among  his  associates.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  special  classes  for  superior 
children  should  be  judiciously  designated  by  a 
non-committal  term.  “Labels”  are  not  what  the 
class  should  supply,  but  a  constellation  of  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  not  an  infant  hall  of  fame  nor  a 
national  academy  of  prodigies  that  is  needed,  but 
a  milieu  and  an  opportunity  which  call  for  all  the 
child  has  of  ability  and  skill.  He  should  be  too 
much  intrigued  by  his  environment  to  preen  him¬ 
self  in  its  glow. 

The  other  objection  is  based  on  the  common 
but  erroneous  belief  that  gifted  children  are  al¬ 
ways  one-sided  and  “queer.”  If  a  child  is  un¬ 
usually  clever,  we  expect  it  to  be  physically  un¬ 
der-developed  or  morally  eccentric.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Nature  would  endow  a  child  with  all¬ 
round  superiority.  We  cultivate  a  tradition  that 
talented  people  have  no  common  sense  and  that 
genius  is  not  red-blooded.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  psychologists  are  finding  that  the  children 
who  possess  the  highest  grade  of  intelligence  tend 
to  be  well-developed  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 
Over-weight  and  over-size  are  common  among 
them.  The  physical  examination  of  groups  of 
such  children  has  shown  them  to  be  peculiarly 
free  from  physical  deficiencies,  just  as  the  feeble- 
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minded  are  known  to  be  weighed  down  by  an 
agglomeration  of  physical  defects.  So  far  as  the 
matter  of  conduct  is  concerned,  the  unusually 
bright  child  is  very  likely  to  be  the  Sunday’s  child 
of  the  proverb,  “blithe  and  bonny  and  good  and 
gay.” 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City 
there  has  recently  been  established  a  series  of 
special  classes  for  children  whose  psychological 
examination  shows  them  to  be  of  unusually  high- 
grade  intelligence.  These  children  are  drawn  from 
a  tenement  neighbourhood.  They  represent  the  top 
i  per  cent,  of  the  child  population,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that,  in  any  neighbourhood  where  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  fairly  mingled, 
there  is  a  corresponding  i  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  genius  or  near¬ 
genius,  and  are  Nature’s  candidates  for  the  best 
that  modern  education  can  offer  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  special  opportunities.  Democ¬ 
racy  in  education  requires  that  superior  education 
shall  be  given  to  superior  intelligence  and  not  re¬ 
main,  as  at  present,  the  prerogative  of  superior 
wealth.  Economists  like  Professor  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Webb  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  among 
the  children  of  the  poor  untold  talent  goes  to 
waste  and  civilization  is  a  heavy  loser  thereby. 
Scientists  like  Sir  Francis  Galton  have  made 
studies  of  men  of  genius  and  the  laws  of  heredity 
which  they  demonstrate.  But  never,  until  the 
development  of  the  intelligence  test,  has  it  been 
possible  to  discover  the  gifted  in  childhood  and  to 
nurture  these  chosen  ones  when  nurture  is  most 
needed  and  when  it  most  avails. 
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Superior  Children  in  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan 

By  Louis  A.  Marks, 

Principal,  Public  School  64,  Manhattan . 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  first  “Terman” 
class  for  superior  children  was  organized  at 
P.  S.  64,  Manhattan.  At  present  we  have  three 
such  classes  in  the  school. 

These  classes  are  made  up  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  tested  by  the  Binet-Simon  Intel¬ 
ligence  Test  (Stanford  Revision)  and  have  been 
found  to  measure  over  120  on  that  scale.  Some  of 
the  children  have  been  rated  as  high  as  160.  This 
means  that  such  pupils  have  very  unusual  ability 
and  are  destined  to  become  the  leaders  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  they  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
exceptional  gifts.  They  have  the  power  of  mind 
which  gives  them  a  distinct  advantage  from  the 
beginning  and  they  can  be  most  readily  developed 
into  superior  adults  if  a  favorable  educational  en¬ 
vironment  be  provided.'  They  are  as  much  above 
the  normal  as  the  mental  defectives  are  below. 

It  was  the  purpose  in  forming  such  classes  to 
offer  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  respect  to 
the  selection  of  teachers,  course  of  study,  physical 
training,  educational  facilities,  etc.,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  every  advantage  which  their 
superior  intelligence  required. 

Under  the  usual  conditions  in  the  school,  these 
superiorly  gifted  children  mark  time  with  their 
less  favored  classmates,  receiving  no  special  at¬ 
tention.  In  fact  they  are  not  enabled  to  develop 
their  abilities  to  the  utmost  because  they  can 
easily  do  the  work  required  and  are  apt  to  become 
self-opinionated  and  superficial.  They  are  thus 
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apt  to  acquire  elements  of  character  which  are 
undesirable.  If  the  community  wishes  to  develop 
its  leaders  along  right  lines  it  ought  to  single  out 
such  elements  and  concentrate  its  educational 
forces  and  energies  upon  this  problem.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  at  least  made  a  successful 
beginning  here. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  children  of  the 
Terman  classes  now  at  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan,  are 
receiving  a  much  more  extensive  and  enriched 
course  of  study.  This  consists  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  in  music,  art,  languages,  shop  experience, 
etc.,  besides  the  usual  course  of  study.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  social  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  pupils.  In  addition  we  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  fund  to  pay  car  fare,  etc.,  to  museums,  parks 
and  other  places  which  we  feel  they  should  visit. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  following  mat¬ 
ter  be  taken  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Education :  In  order  to  provide  teachers  of 

proper  calibre  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  these 
gifted  children,  special  training  and  a  higher 
standard  of  education  should  be  required.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  secure  those  capable  of  special¬ 
izing  upon  this  problem.  This  would  imply  a 
salary  schedule  adequate  to  attract  the  proper 
teachers.  To  do  this  it  would  be  sufficient  merely 
to  put  such  teachers  on  the  same  salary  schedule 

as  that  now  used  for  teachers  of  the  ungraded 
classes.  In  this  way  the  necessary  standard  of 

scholarship  and  character  in  the  teacher  can  be 
maintained. 

Recently  the  City  schools  established  classes 
in  the  seventh  year  for  the  bright  pupils  who 
were  thought  capable  of  doing  three  years’  work 
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in  two  years.  The  justification  for  such  classes  is 
seen  educationally  and  financially.  By  acceler¬ 
ating  the  work  of  the  children,  the  expense  of  one 
year’s  instruction  is  saved.  This  may  be  done 
without  any  loss  educationally  to  the  pupils,  as 
they  are  grouped  with  others  of  special  ability. 

The  problem  of  the  Terman  classes  though 
related  to  this  idea  has,  I  believe,  a  broader 
aspect.  These  classes  at  P.  S.  64  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  exceptionally  bright  children  when 
we  discovered  them  had  been  retarded  from  1  to 
4  terms  and  made  up  such  loss  in  five  months. 
They  thus  justified  themselves  financially. 

But  we  believe  that  there  is  a  distant  danger 
in  rushing  children  through  the  grades,  be  they 
ever  so  bright,  for  if  they  reach  the  High  School 
at  11  or  12  years  of  age  it  is  not  an  unmixed  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them.  They  are  then  thrown  in  with 
adolescents  and  do  not  find  their  relations  with 
the  other  children  the  most  desirable. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  have  them  cover  the 
elementary  school  period  in  a  more  intensive  way 
and  in  company  with  children  equally  bright,  and 
of  about  the  same  psychological  development. 
The  problem,  of  course,  will  not  be  adequately 
solved  until  these  children  in  the  secondary  as 
well  as  in  the  elementary  schools  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  which  they  deserve. 

We  have  only  begun  to  deal  with  and  study 
the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child.  Should  he 
not  receive  at  least  the  consideration  that  we 
have  shown  to  the  mental  defective?  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  excellent  work  of  Miss  Farrell’s 
department  will  see  that  the  treatment  of  the 
backward  pupil  in  small  classes  with  a  special 
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course  of  study  and  carefully  selected  teachers, 
etc.,  has  been  amply  justified  financially  and  edu¬ 
cationally  because  of  social  and  economic  reasons. 
Are  we  not  justified  also  in  asking  for  similar  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  exceptionally  bright  pupils? 

At  P.  S.  64,  so  far,  we  have  graduated  about 
25  pupils  from  these  classes.  Their  average  age 
was  about  12  years.  They  were  sent  out  a  little 
sooner  than  we  had  wished  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  parents.  The  community  must  be  made  to 
see,  however,  that  the  early  age  at  which  a  child 
may  graduate  from  the  elementary  school  is  not 
the  most  desirable  thing  for  the  school  to  achieve. 

Just  as  we  find  in  any  group  of  children  that 
about  25%  are  mentally  backward  so  we  also  find 
at  the  other  extreme  about  the  same  number  of 
exceptionally  brilliant  children.  In  between  these 
two  extremes  we  may  group  the  rest  as  border 
line,  average  and  very  bright  pupils,  with  the 
“teeming  average"  predominant.  The  progres¬ 
sive  schools  have  been  dealing  with  each  of  these 
groups  but  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given 
so  far  to  the  brilliant  (2%)  children. 

If  the  schools  of  our  country  are  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  careful  development  of  its  potential 
leaders  it  must  recognize  them  as  early  as  possible 
even  in  the  humblest  homes  and  it  must  afford 
opportunity  for  the  most  complete  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  development.  Furthermore, 
they  should  receive  this  careful  training  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  school  career.  It  is  with 
this  object  in  view  that  we  have  selected  such 
children  as  we  could  find  and  dealt  with  them  in 
this  special  way. 
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Are  We  PennyWise  and  Pound  Foolish? 

From  30,000  to  50,000  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  are  daily  receiving  no  in¬ 
struction  whatsoever  because  of  the  shortage  of 
teachers ! 

That  is  the  striking  fact  revealed  by  The  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  Associations  in  its  brief  to  the 
public  in  support  of  increased  salaries  for  teachers. 

We  are  shy  a  thousand  teachers ! 

Such  a  condition  is  shocking,  to  say  the  least. 

Indeed,  if  we  have  been  sincere  and  correct  in  our 
contention  that  a  sound  and  comprehensive  system  of 
public  education  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  we  are  well-nigh  guilty,  as  a  community, 
of  criminal  negligence. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  eliminate 
part-time,  grave  as  that  wide-spread  evil  in  the  schools 
may  be.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall 
provide  a  greater  variety  of  educational  opportunities 
for  the  children. 

The  question  is  far  more  serious. 

We  are  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not, 
through  indifference  or  stupidity,  we  shall  per- 
mit  children  in  the  public  schools  to  be  deprived 
from  day  to  day  of  all  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  are  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
shall  sanction  the  inevitable  confusion  and  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  is  caused  in  practically  every  school  in  the 
City  every  day  in  the  school  year  by  the  lack  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  fill  vacancies  or  to  substitute  for  absentees.  For 
it  is  not  only  the  children  in  the  classes  without  teach¬ 
ers  who  suffer.  The  work  of  the  entire  school  is  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  a  laudable  effort  to  give  the  teacherless 
pupils  a  modicum  of  education,  a  doubling  up  of 
classes  is  usually  resorted  to.  For  every  class  without 
a  teacher,  another  class  also  suffers.  The  classes  thus 
disturbed  vary  from  day  to  day.  The  program  is 
hopelessly  dislocated:  the  continuity  of  instruction  is 


broken;  additional  burdens  are  placed  upon  teachers 
already  struggling  with  oversized  classes;  and  the 
principals  are  compelled  to  give  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  problems  of  reorganization  and  disci¬ 
pline  that  should  be  normally  devoted  to  questions  of 
more  fundamental  value  to  education. 

There  is  hardly  anything,  it  would  seem,  that  works 
greater  injury  to  the  children  and  saps  the  energies  of 
the  teaching  and  supervisory  forces  more  than  the 
dislocation  caused  by  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

The  responsibility  for  this  condition  does  not  rest 
primarily  upon  the  school  authorities,  but  upon  the 
citizens  of  New  York  and  upon  their  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  who  alone  can  provide  the  funds  which 
will  furnish  the  remedy. 

As  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  education  resolve  themselves  into  “per¬ 
sonnel”  and  “materiel.” 

For  several  years  we  have  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  woeful  shortcomings  of  the  “ma¬ 
teriel”  of  education  in  New  York  City.  We  have 
watched  with  alarm  the  shortage  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  the  rapid  increase  of  part=time  from 
85,000  a  few  years  ago  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  this  year.  We  have  noted  with 
dismay  the  meagreness  of  our  school  equipment 
and  the  inadequacy  of  our  courses  of  study.  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  and  ever-increasing  costs,  we 
have  almost  lost  hope  of  achieving  our  cherished  ideals 
of  education.  We  have  urged,  in  all  sincerity,  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  the  utilization  of  the  school  plant 
to  full  capacity  and  the  mobilization  through  the  school 
of  all  educative  forces  in  the  community.  We  have 
honestly  believed  that  we  could  eliminate  part-time 
and  secure  a  much  richer  education  for  all  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  within  available  funds,  through  a  wise  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  so-called  duplicate  plan  to  the  City 
schools.  We  have  therefore  contended  vigorously  that 
the  sound  solution  of  our  “materiel”  problems  lay  in 
the  continuous  use  of  all  school  facilities. 


Such  a  solution,  however,  cannot  be  urged  for  the 
problem  of  “personnel”  as  presented  by  the  shortage  of 
teachers.  The  teachers  are  already  working  to  full 
capacity.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  grossly  over¬ 
worked  and  are  near  the  breaking  point. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  the  morale  of  the 
public  schools  is  not  to  be  dangerously  impaired,  we 
must  have  more  teachers  and  have  them  quickly. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  them. 

Unless  the  salaries  of  teachers  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  work  are  made  just  and  at¬ 
tractive,  we  cannot  retain  the  force  we  now  have,  let 
alone  obtain  new  ones. 

Our  best  teachers  will  go  into  more  lucrative  fields, 
and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  an  inferior  lot. 

When  a  milliner’s  apprentice,  with  no  more 
than  an  elementary  education,  can  earn  as  much 
while  she  is  teaming  her  trade  as  a  teacher  who 
has  been  graduated  from  our  normal  schools, 
is  it  not  time  to  “sit  up  and  take  notice?” 

Do  you  believe  in  democracy? 

Do  you  believe  in  public  education? 

Were  you  sincere  when  you  last  referred  to  the 
public  schools  as  the  “bulwark  of  democracy”  ? 

Without  considering  at  all  the  teachers  themselves, 
however  fair  and  democratic  it  might  be  to  consider 
their  interests,  but  thinking  only  of  our  own  future 
welfare,  can  we  afford  not  to  “come  across”  in  this 
critical  period  of  public  education  ? 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  advise  our  teachers  to 
remember  their  dignity,  to  think  of  the  nobleness  of 
their  profession,  to  eschew  mercenary  aims,  and  to 
think  only  of  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

The  implication  has  been  that  we  would  guard  their 
financial  interests. 

But  have  we  done  so  ? 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  undersupply  of  teachers 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  not. 


As  a  rule,  and  in  comparison  with  other  workers, 
the  teachers  have  maintained  a  dignified  attitude 
toward  their  profession.  In  the  country  at  large,  they 
have  generally  been  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  service. 
But,  can  we  expect  this  disinterested  attitude  to  con¬ 
tinue,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  faith  ? 

Can  we  expect  them  not  to  change  their  attitude 
toward  the  public,  their  employers,  and  not  seek  re¬ 
dress  through  action  less  “dignified”  than  heretofore  ? 

How  shocked  we  shall  then  be !  And  how  we  shall 
remind  them  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession  and  the 
nobleness  of  their  mission,  forgetting  that  their  action 
will  be  the  logical  outcome  of  our  neglect  and  indif¬ 
ference. 

Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  stand  by  our  end  of 
the  contract! 

Let  us  give  the  teachers  a  square  deal  on  this 
salary  matter! 

Let  us  make  the  teaching  profession  at  least  as 
attractive  financially  as  common  labor! 

Public  education  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 

Let  us  therefore  make  the  teachers  enthusiastic 
about  it  and  realize  that  the  services  they  may  render 
in  a  spirit  of  genuine  citizenship  will  not  be  exploited, 
but  receive  tangible  recognition  from  the  public  for 
whom  they  are  performed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Board  of  Education 
is  cooperating  with  the  teachers  in  formulating  salary 
legislation  that  will  be  just  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
community  alike.  They  propose  to  keep  the  public 
fully  informed  of  what  they  recommend.  Thoughtful 
citizens  will  follow  their  action  with  interest,  and  sup¬ 
port  any  just  measure  which  will  solve  this  vexing 
question  and  benefit  the  children  and  the  schools 
through  benefiting  the  teachers. 

We  favor  higher  salaries  for  teachers. 
Do  you? 


Important ! 

Do  you  remember  the  Industrial  Education  Survey 
that  was  begun  four  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  It.  Richards  of  Cooper  Union? 

It  has  just  been  published. 

But,  it  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the  public. 

An  extremely  limited  edition  has  been  printed  and 
citizens  who  may  be  interested  must  peruse  its  four 
volumes  at  the  offices  of  the  City  Record! 

We  believe  that  the  findings  of  this  survey  are  so 
important  to  the  community  that  we  propose  to  publish 
a  resume  of  them  in  an  early  edition  of  “The  Public 
and  The  Schools.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  vocational  education,  watch 
for  this  number. 


Do  We  Exaggerate? 

We  are  sometimes  so  shocked  at  the  facts  we 
present  in  our  statements  regarding  congestion  in  the 
public  schools,  that  we  are  often  led  to  wonder  whether 
we  have  not  unwittingly  exaggerated. 

Here  is  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  a  New 
York  principal  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
are  hopelessly  conservative : 

“Your  little  publication  comes  to  me  quite  regularly 
— ‘The  Public  and  the  Schools.’ 

“In  No.  11 — ‘Back  from  Industry  into  What?’ — 
I  see,  ‘The  class  of  40  and  45  must  go.’  But,  Mr.  Nudd, 
the  class  of  50  and  55  doesn’t  go ! 

“At  this  minute  I  have  17  classes  of  50  or  over  in 
my  medium-sized  school,  and  scores  of  schools  are 
worse  off  than  mine. 

“Classes  of  less  than  40  are  too  heavenly  to  think 
about!” 


No,  We  Don’t  Exaggerate. 


5  *1 D ,  C 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Published  weekly  except  during  July  and  August  by  the 
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What  is  Public  Education  in  a  Democracy 

Worth  ? 

When  the  recent  education  act  of  Great 
Britain  was  before  Parliament  for  action,  a 
“doubting  Thomas”  asked,  “Can  Britain  afford 
such  an  expenditure  for  public  education  in  view 
of  the  billions  she  must  pay  for  the  war?” 

True  to  Britain’s  instinct  for  democracy,  the 
answer  of  the  champion  of  public  education 
flashed  back:  “It  is  for  that  very  reason  that 
Great  Britain  must  give  millions  for  public  edu¬ 
cation.” 

And  Great  Britain  voted  the  largest  sum  for 
public  education  in  all  her  history ! 

What  is  public  education  in  America  worth? 

What  are  we  willing  to  pay  to  keep  the  world 
safe  for  democracy? 

The  answer  is  obvious:  “Whatever  it  may 
cost!” 

If  it  has  been  worth  billions  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  is  it  not  worth  millions,  at 
least,  to  keep  it  safe? 

When  democracy  was  threatened  with  de¬ 
struction,  we  did  not  say,  “We  have  two  or  three 
billions,  and  no  more,  to  fight  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion.”  We  said,  “Whatever  it  may  cost,  we  will 
see  it  through!” 

And  how  can  democracy  be  kept  safe  through 
education? 

Again,  the  answer  is  obvious: 

Germany  had  splendid  school  buildings.  She 
had  the  finest  equipment  the  genius  of  man  could 
devise.  She  lacked,  only,  teachers  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  democracy. 

Shall  America  employ  the  cheapest,  or  the  best, 
teachers  it  can  find  to  train  its  future  citizens? 

Is  it  not  imperative  that  we  insist  that  the 
State  guarantee  all  minimum  essentials  for  the 
training  of  its  citizens? 


We  did  not  Exaggerate  the  Shortage 

of  Teachers 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
quoted  in  the  public  press  as  being  astounded  at 
our  statement  in  last  week’s  bulletin  regarding 
the  shortage  of  teachers. 

We  were  astounded,  too,  when  we  first  learned 
it!  Who  wouldn’t  be? 

In  his  address  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
civic  organizations,  on  February  nth,  last,  Com¬ 
missioner  Wilsey,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  said: 

“At  the  present  moment  the  supply  of  substitute 
teachers  has  utterly  failed,  and  classes  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  are  being  dismissed  daily  because  of  our  inability  to 
secure  not  only  regular  but  substitute  teachers.  Thus,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  schedule,  at  present  there  are  in 
excess  of  1,000  positions  that  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  fill : 

Data  as  of  December  31,  1918. 


Vacancies  .  128 

Leaves  of  absence,  more  than  one  year .  183 

Leaves  of  absence,  less  than  one  year .  517 

Absentees  in  military  or  naval  service .  344 


Total .  1,172 


“Need  I  worry  you  with  further  detail.” 

Assuming  only  40  pupils  to  a  class,  which  is 
very  conservative  for  New  York  City,  the  1,172 
vacancies  cited  by  Mr.  Wilsey  would  leave  over 
46,000  children  teacherless ! 

In  its  Bulletin  of  February  28th,  last,  the 
Federation  of  Teachers  Associations  said,  in  part: 

“On  February  14th,  1919,  a  careful  canvass  was  made 
in  New  York  City  to  discover  the  exact  condition  of  New 
York  Schools  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

“340  elementary  and  20  high  schools  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Vacancies;  i.  e.,  classes  for  whom  no  teacher  has 
been  appointed,  349.  Absences ;  i.  e.,  classes  without  teach¬ 
ers  because  teachers  are  sick  or  required  for  war  service 
and  no  substitutes  are  available,  586. 

“Children  without  any  instruction,  although  every 
conceivable  device  for  providing  part  instruction  had 
been  used,  32,097.” 


Well,  Fellow  Citizens,  Which  Shall  It  Be? 

The  following  bills  affecting  teachers’  salaries 
have  thus  far  been  introduced  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

All  provide  equal  pay  for  men  and  women, 
except  the  third. 

The  first  two  seek  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
a  part  of  the  teaching  force  only.  The  last  three 
provide  general  salary  increases  throughout  the 
system  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  last  one  alone,  the  Downing-Malone  Bill, 
affects  all  cities  of  the  State. 

Which  do  you  favor? 

Let  us  know  what  you  think. 

I.  The  Sutherland-McKee  Bill 

Senate,  872.  Assembly,  737. 

Prepared  by  the  women  teachers  in  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Seeks  onfy  to  give  such  teachers  pay  equal  to 
what  the  men  teachers  in  those  grades  now  re¬ 
ceive,  i.  e.,  a  minimum  of  $1,500  and  a  maximum 
of  $2,000. 

II.  The  Lockwood-Fertig  Bill 

Senate,  556.  Assembly,  802. 

Prepared  by  the  Teachers’  Welfare  League. 

Affects  elementary  school  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals,  only. 

Teachers  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  6B  grade  receive  a  minimum  of  $1,005  and  a  maximum 
of  $2,160. 

Teachers  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades 
receive  a  minimum  of  $1,500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,400. 

Principals  of  elementary  schools  receive  a  minimum 
of  $2,750  and  a  maximum  of  $3,500. 

Men  and  women  receive  equal  pay. 

III.  The  Cotillo-Wells  Bill 

Senate,  881.  Assembly,  988. 

Prepared  by  the  men  teachers  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 


Provides  the  following  flat  increases  over 
present  salaries : 

40%  increase  for  teachers  from  kindergarten  to  10B 
grade,  special  teachers  and  heads  of  departments. 

30%  increase  for  teachers  and  first  assistants  in  High 
and  Training  Schools. 

20%  increase  for  principals  of  Elementary  schools. 

10%  increase  for  principals  of  High  Schools  and  all 
supervising  officials. 

Does  not  give  equal  pay  to  men  and  women. 
IV.  The  Abeles-Evans  Bill 

Senate,  777.  Assembly,  1212, 

Prepared  by  the  Teachers’  Union. 

Provides  the  following  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries : 


Kindergarten  to  6B . $1,200  to  #2,400 

7 A  to  9B  and  Special  Teachers .  1,400  to  2,800 

Assistant  to  Principals .  2,800 

Principals,  Elementary  Schools .  3,000  to  4,000 

Clerks  . ' .  1,000  to  1,800 

Assistant  Teachers  in  High  and  Vocational 

Schools,  Critic  and  Model  Teachers....  1,400 to  3,250 
First  Assistants  in  High,  Vocational  and 

Training  Schools .  2,700  to  3,750 

High  School  Clerks,  etc .  1,000  to  2,000 

Assistant  Directors  .  4,000 

Directors .  5, 000 

District  Superintendents  .  5,500 

Associate  Superintendents  .  7,000 

Superintendent  .  11,000 


No  increase  is  provided  for  several  positions, 
such  as  High  School  principals,  and  Examiners. 

Substitutes  are  to  receive  $5  a  day. 

Amends  the  City  charter  and  can  be  vetoed  by 
the  Mayor. 

Men  and  women  are  given  equal  pay. 

V.  The  Downlng-Malone  Bill 

Senate,  814.  Assembly,  840. 

Prepared  by  The  Federation  of  Teachers 
Associations,  comprising  over  50  teachers  organ¬ 
izations  in  New  York  City  with  a  membership  of 
over  15,000,  and  by  teachers  organizations 


throughout  the  State,  comprising  a  membership 
of  over  30,000  teachers  outside  of  New  York  City. 

Readjusts  minimum  salaries  for  all  positions 
at  present  protected  by  the  State. 

Approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Provides  the  following  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries: 

1. — Elementary  Schools. 

Kindergarten  to  6B,  Girls .  $1,000  to  $2,200 

4A  to  6B,  Boys .  1,120  to  2,320 

7th  to  9th  year,  Girls . 1,450  to  2,500 

7th  to  9th  year,  Boys .  1,750  to  2,800 

Special  Teachers  .  1,450  to  2,600 

Assistant  Principals,  Girls .  2,600  to  3,150 

Assistant  Principals,  Boys .  2,600  to  3,400 

Principals,  Boys .  3,500  to  4,250 

Principals,  Girls .  3,500  to  4,500 

Principals,  over  100  classes .  3,500  to  4,750 

Clerks  .  900  to  1,700 

2. — High  and  Training  Schools. 

Assistant  Teachers,  Model  and  Critic .  $1,500  to  $3,250 

First  Assistants  .  2,500  to  3,750 

Principals,  48  classes  and  under .  5,250  to  5,750 

Principals,  48  to  100  classes .  5,250  to  6,000 

Principals,  over  100  classes .  5,250  to  6,250 

Clerical,  Laboratory,  Library,  Placement 

and  Investigation  Assistants .  1,000  to  2,000 

3. — Directors,  Examiners,  Superintendents. 

Assistant  Directors  of  special  branches . $2,500  to  $4,000 

Directors  of  special  branches .  4,000  to  4,750 

Directors  of  special  branches,  High  Schools  4,000  to  5,000 

Assistant  Inspectors  .  1,200  to  2,000 

Inspectors  .  2,400  to  3,000 

District  Superintendents  .  6,500 

Examiners  .  7,000 

Associate  Superintendents  .  8,000 

Superintendent  .  15,000 

4. — Per  Diem  Employees. 

Teachers  in  Evening  Elementary  Schools 

and  Recreation  centers  .  $3, 00  to  $4.50 

Principals,  Vocation.  Schools  .  5.00  to  6.00 

Supervisors  .  6.00  to  7.00 

Teachers  in  Evening  High  Schools .  6.00 

Principals,  Evening  High  Schools .  8.00 

Men  and  women  are  given  equal  pay. 
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How  Much  and  How  Shall  We  Train  for 

Citizenship? 

What  do  we  mean  by  Americanization? 

Do  we  mean  merely  the  teaching  of  English 
to  foreigners,  or  do  we  mean,  also,  the  removal 
of  illiteracy  among  native  born  Americans? 

Is  Americanization  primarily  a  form  of 
initiation  to  which  aliens  must  be  subjected  before 
admission  to  our  National  fraternity,  or  is  it  a 
process  of  education  intended  for  everyone  within 
our  gates,  which  seeks  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
individual  development  and  freedom  while  exact¬ 
ing  the  inevitable  service  and  sacrifice  that  are 
essential  to  the  common  welfare  and  to  the 
growth  and  preservation  of  democracy? 

In  a  larger  sense,  is  not  our  entire  system  of 
public  education,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  one 
of  continuous  Americanization?  Don’t  we  all 
need  to  be  more  or  less  Americanized,  or  rather 
re- Americanized,  from  time  to  time?  Like  the 
Chambered  Nautilus,  don’t  we  all,  from  time  to 
time,  outgrow  our  shell  and  need  a  new  birth  of 
freedom?  Is  there  any  reason  under  the  sun  why 
education  should  be  so  generally  confined  to  mi¬ 
nors,  as  Dr.  James  Harvey  Robinson  has  so  aptly 
pointed  out?  Why  shouldn’t  the  opportunity 
for  adult  education  be  as  universally  provided  for 
the  mass  of  our  people  as  is  child  education  in  our 
present  public  schools? 

Why  not,  indeed,  a  wide-spread  and  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  system  of  night  schools  through¬ 
out  the  City,  which  will  enable  every  grown-up, 
native  born  as  well  as  foreign  born,  to  grow  con¬ 
tinuously  in  efficiency  as  a  citizen  of  a  growing 
democracy? 

In  contrast  with  our  past  tendency  to  make 
the  discussion  of  Americanization  an  occasion, 
primarily,  for  the  display  of  oratorical  fireworks, 
the  war  has  convinced  us  that  there  is  no  problem 
in  our  national  life  that  calls  for  less  of  the  pyro- 
technical  and  more  of  the  technical  in  its  solution 


than  that  of  the  training  of  American  citizens. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  everyone  of  us,  no 
matter  how  recent  or  remote  our  own  immigra¬ 
tion  or  that  of  our  ancestors  to  America  may  be. 
Upon  it  rests  the  answer  to  that  pregnant  ques¬ 
tion:  “How  can  we  keep  America  and  ourselves 
safe  for  democracy? 

We  cannot  expect  to  solve  this  problem  unless 
we  realize  clearly  what  America  fundamentally 
stands  for,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
cost  and  contribute  without  stint  the  human  and 
material  resources  that  are  essential  to  its  reali¬ 
zation. 

America,  at  its  best,  must  be  thought  of,  not 
as  something  static,  but,  rather,  as  ever-changing, 
ever-growing,  ever-seeking  for  better  ways  to 
make  men  efficient  and  free.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate,  to  say  the  least,  if  we  should  ever  come 
to  think  of  it  as  having  reached  a  stage  where  it 
would  be  content  to  rest  upon  what  it  has  already 
achieved  and  formulate  with  an  air  of  finality  a 
body  of  information  and  practice  which  it  would 
be  willing  to  regard  as  the  ultimate  word  in 
democratic  civilization. 

The  conception  of  America  as  a  dynamic  force, 
rather  than  as  an  accomplished  fact,  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  our  method  of  Ameri¬ 
canization,  or  public  education.  Inspired  by  such 
a  conception,  the  public  schools  will  seek,  not  to 
impose  merely  an  authoritative  body  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  to  unfold  the  powers  and  abilities 
of  individuals  and  awaken  in  them  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  service  that  will  enable  them, 
through  reaching  their  own  highest  development, 
to  contribute  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  and  carry  forward  our  democratic 
civilization  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency. 

For  the  children  in  the  public  schools  it  will 
mean  an  educational  program  from  the  earliest 
years  which  will  stimulate  initiative  and  invent¬ 
iveness,  rather  than  conformity  and  imitativeness, 
and  develop  ability  to  do  things,  rather  than 


ability  to  cram  and  memorize.  It  will  mean  an 
enriched  curriculum  and  a  wide  variety  of  work, 
study  and  play  opportunities  that  appeal  to  in¬ 
dividual  interests,  awaken  social  consciousness, 
and  make  for  the  achievement  of  the  highest  in¬ 
dividual  efficiency  in  fields  where  demonstrated 
ability  lie. 

For  adults  it  will  mean  a  radical  increase  in 
the  present  relatively  meagre  facilities  in  the 
evening  schools  and  social  centres  and  in  the  so- 
called  extension  activities  in  the  public  schools. 
As  in  the  day  schools  for  children,  it  will  mean 
the  introduction  of  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities 
for  self-expression  and  improvement  that  appeal 
to  individual  tastes  and  abilities,  and  make  for  a 
better  realization  of  changing  conditions  and  oc¬ 
casions  for  community  service. 

For  immigrants,  particularly,  it  will  mean,  not 
merely  instruction  in  our  language,  our  customs 
and  the  practices  of  our  peculiar  governmental 
machinery,  however  essential  such  training  may 
be  to  fit  them  to  live  intelligently  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  in  our  midst.  In  addition  to  such  an 
effort  to  fit  them  to  participate  in  our  community 
life  it  will  mean  a  conscious  effort  on  our  part  to 
discover  what  our  new  citizens  can  offer  from 
their  own  previous  experience  that  will  whole¬ 
somely  improve  our  American  institutions  and 
ways  of  living. 

It  has  been  the  characteristic  of  American 
progress  that  each  successive  generation  of  im¬ 
migrants  has  made  perceptible  and  lasting  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  evolution  of  our  community  life. 
The  so-called  assimilation  of  foreigners  has  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  give  and  take  process.  While 
America  has  offered  much  in  the  way  of  ideals 
and  opportunity  it  has  received  much  in  return 
that  has  been  of  lasting  cultural  value. 

President  Somers  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  an  address  to  New  York  teachers  on  Ameri¬ 
canization,  expressed  admirably  this  conception 
of  what  our  program  of  Americanization,  in  so 


far  as  it  concerns  immigrants,  should  be.  He  said 
in  part: 

“Some  there  are  who  rather  glory  in  the  fact 
that  the  immigrant  is  an  alien  animal,  to  be  re- 
launderecl  from  the  outside,  looking,  as  a  final 
achievement,  to  the  period  when  he  dons  a  white 
shirt  and  the  store  clothes  of  the  older  residents. 
The  other  view  is  concerned  with  the  immigrant’s 
own  attitude,  the  manner  in  which  he  meets  the 
experiences  in  the  new  land.  Such  a  view  de¬ 
mands  that  we  think  of  the  process  in  his  terms 
as  well  as  our  own.  Let  us  suppose  a  type.  A 
new  arrival  disembarks,  after  leaving  a  country 
where  he  suffered  from  want,  military  or  social 
oppression.  He  has  certain  fixed  habits,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  physical.  He  brings  his  own  handi¬ 
caps;  sometimes  illiteracy,  sometimes  prejudice, 
sometimes  ignorance ;  and  these  handicaps  are 
part  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  his  own 
life  and  of  those  of  centuries  of  his  forefathers. 
Yet,  not  everything  he  brings  is  a  handicap.  He 
has  something  to  give,  whether  it  be  his  labor 
or  other  things,  as  well.  The  disposition  to  im¬ 
migrate  is,  itself,  an  evidence  of  initiative.  The 
law  requires  that  he  be  healthy  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  removed  from  the  danger  of  social  depend¬ 
ence.  These  are  assets.  Then,  too,  he  may  bring 
his  folk-songs,  his  fiestas,  his  homecrafts, — some¬ 
thing  of  the  poetry  of  his  land,  and  every  land 
gives  some. 

“More  and  more  am  I  convinced  that  we  can 
do  little  towards  Americanization  until  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  immigrant  from  some  angle  other  than 
a  mere  feeling  of  patronage  or  philanthropy ;  until 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  not  only  what  we 
propose  to  give  to  him,  but,  as  well,  what  he  can 
bring  to  us.  For  some  contribution  he  does  bring, 
just  as  millions  of  immigrants  have  brought 
theirs  in  the  past. 

“His  music,  his  painting,  his  sculpture,  may 
ofttimes  be  crude  but  they  appeal  to  our  finer 


sense  and  awaken  our  dormant  appreciation  of 
human  achievements.” 

From  the  broad  point  of  view  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  therefore,  the  three  R’s,  however  funda¬ 
mental  they  may  be,  form  only  a  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  that  is  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  Activi¬ 
ties  which  public  officials,  who  think  only  too 
frequently  of  the  tax  rate  alone,  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  fads  and  fancies  assume  new  and  vital 
importance  as  factors  in  unfolding  and  developing 
these  individual  and  social  forces  that  are  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of 
democracy. 

An  adequate  system  of  day  and  night  public 
schools  that  will  prepare  and  keep  up  to  the  mark 
an  intelligent  and  efficient  body  of  citizens  in  a 
live  and  growing  democracy  is  the  only  sound 
program  of  Americanization  that  can  keep  us  safe 
for  democracy! 

It  is  worth  whatever  it  may  cost  and  it  is 
worthy  of  the  most  loyal  and  unceasing  support 
that  public-spirited  citizens  can  give. 


Advertising  a  Worthy  Contemporary 

A  particularly  interesting  periodical,  and  one 
deserving  of  a  wider  circulation  than  it  gets,  is  The 
Night  Message,  which,  though  appearing  in  “leaflet” 
form,  contains  much  sound  advice  and  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  that  would  be  valuable  to  many  besides 
the  Principals  of  the  New  York  night  schools,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  by  their  Superintendent. 
Wiliam  McAndrew.  From  the  current  issue,  which 
is  No.  5,  the  reader  can  get  glimpses  both  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  these  schools  and  of  the  work 
they  ought  to  be  doing — a  distinction  rarely  without 
a  considerable  difference  when  made  with  respect  to 
any  human  institution. 

The  problems  of  the  night  schools,  of  course,  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  in  that  most  of  the  pupils  are 
approaching  or  have  reached  adult  age,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  have  quite  as  much  to  unlearn  as  to 
learn  before  they  will  deserve  the  names  of  Americans. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  March  20,  1919. 
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How  Shall  Children  be  Examined  at 
Entrance  to  School? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  little  we 
really  know  about  the  children  who  are  just  en¬ 
tering  school? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  widely  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  age  may  differ  in  physical  and 
mental  development? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  for  example,  that 
a  six  year  old  child  might  have,  in  comparison 
with  the  average  run  of  children  of  that  age,  a 
four  year  old  mind  and  an  eight  year  old  body, 
or  vice  versa? 

If  you  have  ever  had  to  buy  an  “eight  year 
size”  suit  for  a  six  year  old  boy  you  have  doubt¬ 
less  realized,  in  a  very  concrete  fashion,  how  in¬ 
adequate  age  is  as  a  measure  of  maturity. 

And  yet,  in  educational  practice,  we  are  prone 
to  accept  equality  in  chronological  age  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  equality  in  ability  to  begin  and  pursue 
certain  formal  stages  of  school  work. 

Psychologists,  physicians  and  thoughtful 
teachers  have  long  been  aware  of  the  fallacy  of 
such  practice  and  of  the  importance  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  individual  ability  of  children  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  school  life.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periments  and  studies  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  A  most  interesting  resume  of  these  is 
set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  William  H.  Burn¬ 
ham,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene. 

The  following  excerpts  from  this  pamphlet  are 
suggestive  of  what  he  thinks  might  be  done 
through  the  cooperation  of  psychologists,  medical 
inspectors,  teachers  and  parents  in  getting  chil¬ 
dren  started  right  in  school: 

“The  beginning  of  school  life  marks  the  formal 
entrance  of  the  individual  child  into  social  and 


public  life.  It  may  well  be  the  occasion  for  the 
most  careful  estimate  of  individual  ability,  char¬ 
acter  and  temperament,  as  well  as  the  special 
health  conditions  which  determine  in  large  part 
the  duties  of  the  individual  both  positive  and 
negative  toward  society.” 

“There  should  be  a  physical  examination  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  the  teachers  and  parents  as  well 
as  by  the  school  physician,  and  this  examination 
should  include  the  following :  i.  A  test  of  physio¬ 
logic  age;  2.  a  test  of  psychologic  age;  3.  a  test 
of  general  health  conditions,  and  4.  a  history  of 
the  morbidity  of  the  individual  child.” 

“Especially  important  is  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  examination  at  school  entrance  to 
determine  the  peculiar  children  —  the  various 
classes  who  are  now  called  psychopathic  person¬ 
alities,  defective  delinquents,  and  the  like,  and  the 
children  who  are  precocious  and  supernormal,  the 
especially  bright  children,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  dull  and  subnormal.  The  record  of  such 
peculiarities  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
immediate  adjustment  of  school  work  and  for 
future  diagnosis  of  the  defective  and  abnormal.” 

“In  the  tests  of  psychologic  age,  also,  atten¬ 
tion  may  well  be  given  to  habits  of  observation, 
of  attention,  association  and  the  like,  calling  the 
attention  of  both  parents  and  teachers  to  habits 
of  health  as  of  fundamental  importance.” 

“The  entrance  on  school  life  presents  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  hygiene  which  has  been  strangely 
neglected.  An  examination  of  school  beginners 
as  regards  physiologic  development  and  general 
physical  condition  has  vast  possibilities.  It  gives 
opportunity  not  only  to  determine  whether  a  child 
is  in  condition  to  do  the  school  work  without  in¬ 
jury  to  health,  but  also  to  educate  the  parents ; 
and,  further,  it  gives  opportunity  to  have  the  child 
put  as  far  as  possible  into  good  physical  condi- 


tion.  We  have  already  recognized  the  right  of 
the  State  in  matters  pertaining  to  health.  We 
insist,  for  example,  that  a  child  shall  be  vaccinated 
before  entering  school.  We  insist  that  a  child 
shall  not  come  to  school  with  a  contageous 
disease.  There  is  a  feeling,  however,  on  the  part 
of  many,  that  to  go  beyond  this  is  an  interference 
with  individual  rights  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
home.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  old  idea  that  the 
function  of  hygiene  is  negative.  With  the  new 
view  of  the  positive  function  of  hygiene,  there 
seems  to  be  equally  good  reason  for  requiring 
such  a  condition  of  health  and  development  as 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  do  the  work  of  the  school 
efficiently  and  without  injury  to  health.” 

“By  consulting  the  parents  in  this  examination 
in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  child,  the 
diseases  the  child  has  had,  and  his  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  an  attitude  of  cooperation  would 
be  easily  aroused.  This  problem  is  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance,  because  it  is  only  by  cooperation 
of  the  home  and  the  school  that  we  can  satisfac¬ 
torily  solve  the  problems  of  adapting  school  work 
to  the  capacities  of  the  children,  of  proper  care  for 
their  health,  and  of  vocational  guidance.” 

“If  the  hygienist  could  have  his  way,  the  first 
year  of  school  life,  or  perhaps  the  first  two  years, 
would  be  a  Vorschule,  in  which  the  teachers 
would  be  physicians  and  hygienists ;  and  the  aim 
for  this  year  would  be  to  determine  the  child’s 
stage  of  development,  his  physical  resources,  his 
physical  defects,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
remedy  these  defects  and  to  foster  normal  de¬ 
velopment  by  ample  opportunity  for  play  and 
other  forms  of  spontaneous  motor  activity.” 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  retardation  is  the  fact 
that  children  enter  school  prematurely  or  in  such 
imperfect  physical  or  mental  condition  that  they 
cannot  do  the  work  of  the  school.  Failure  occurs 
from  the  first,  and  the  pupil  handicapped  both 


physically  and  mentally  is  turned  back  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  repeat  the  same  dreary  routine. 
The  place  to  begin  the  prevention  of  retardation 
is  at  the  entrance  of  school  life.,, 

“Although  no  adequate  experimental  studies 
have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  observation 
seems  to  show  pretty  clearly  that  there  are  two 
marked  types  of  learners,  one  type  which  learns 
easily  by  instruction,  by  hearing  and  seeing  what 
others  do,  and  from  definite  directions  and  demon¬ 
stration,  that  is,  a  type  which  learns  easily  by  the 
usual  didactic  methods  of  the  school;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  another  type  which  learns  chiefly  by 
doing,  and  this  by  one’s  own  method.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  methods  of  the  school,  however,  are  usually 
adapted  to  the  child  who  learns  by  hearing,  by 
instruction;  and  the  individual  of  the  doing  type 
is  at  great  disadvantage  and  often  appears  dull. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  two 
types  be  distinguished  as  early  in  school  life  as 
possible,  and  the  beginning  of  diagnosis  should 
be  at  the  entrance  of  school  life.” 

“Such  an  examination  will  of  course  seem 
utopian;  but  practical  school  hygiene  no  longer 
fears  this  charge.  The  difficulties  connected  with 
such  a  plan  are,  of  course,  great.  One  objection 
which  will  be  urged  is  the  fact  that  so  much  time 
and  expense  would  be  required  to  make  such  ex¬ 
aminations.  Of  course  it  is  all  a  question  of  rela¬ 
tive  values ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  the  whole 
scholastic  career  of  the  child  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  way  he  begins  school  work,  and 
if  the  attitude  of  parents  and  teachers  is  to  be 
determined  largely  by  such  an  examination,  and 
if  the  school  work  for  the  early  years  at  least  will 
be  made  far  more  efficient  by  having  it,  and  if, 
finally,  the  parents  are  likely  to  be  educated  by 
such  an  examination  to  better  cooperation  and 
greater  interest  in  the  school,  how  could  the  time 
be  better  spent?” 


Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  the  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  30  cents  is  for  1  year’s  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools” ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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How  Would  You  Like  to  be  a  Pupil  or  a 
Teacher  in  a  School  Building  Like  This? 

Thousands  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  are  daily  working  in  artificial 
light,  even  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly. 

Can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  the  eyesight  of  our 
coming  citizens? 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  children  live 
and  work  in  old,  dilapidated  school  buildings  in 
congested  sections  of  the  City. 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Just  East  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Public  School  70,  Manhattan,  lies  a  block  or  so 
east  of  the  wealthiest  residential  section  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  Seventy-fifth  Street,  east  of  Third 
Avenue. 

A  Dumb-bell  Tenement  for  an  Annex 

It  consists  of  an  old  shell  of  a  structure, 
erected  decades  ago  as  a  modern  school  building. 
Age  has  crumbled  its  walls  and  dimmed  its  light 
in  the  shadow  of  closely  surrounding  buildings. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  made  it  neces¬ 
sary,  ten  or  more  years  ago,  to  annex  an  old- 
fashioned  dumb-bell  tenement,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  surplus  children  on  a  part-time 
schedule. 

Nearly  2,000  children  are  crowded  into  class 
rooms  having  a  total  legal  seating  capacity  of 
scarcely  1,000.  Out  of  47  classes,  14  are  on  double 
session,  or  part-time. 

Danger  from  Fire  and  Panic 

Narrow  doorways,  intricate  hallways,  and  an¬ 
tiquated  stairways,  dark  and  precipitous,  keep 
ever  alive  the  danger  of  disaster  from  fire  or 
panic.  Only  the  eternal  vigilance  of  exceptional 
supervision  has  served  to  lessen  the  fear  of  such 


a  catastrophe.  The  desks  are  ancient  and  forlorn. 
Space  is  so  precious  that  in  many  rooms  four 
children  must  be  huddled  in  two  “double-seats” 
pushed  close  together.  In  one  room  on  the  top 
floor,  which  has  no  windows  and  is  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  rooms,  there  is  only  one  aisle, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  seats  on  either 
side,  holding  four  boys  each,  are  jammed  tight 
against  the  walls.  The  mere  thought  of  fire  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood 
run  cold ! 

Artificial  Light  Needed  All  Day  Long 

Artificial  light  is  necessary,  even  on  the 
brightest  days,  in  many  of  the  class  rooms.  In 
most  of  the  rooms  it  is  always  necessary  when  the 
sky  is  slightly  overcast. 

On  each  floor  in  the  main  building,  the  rooms 
are  so  arranged  that  there  is  one  room  in  the 
middle  without  any  window  at  all!  Artificial 
light  is  the  only  source  of  illumination  possible 
throughout  the  day.  On  the  top  floor,  this  mid¬ 
dle  room  has  a  dim  skylight,  which,  like  the  sky¬ 
lights  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  drips 
with  every  rain.  On  the  first  floor,  there  are  no 
permanent  partitions  between  three  of  the  rooms, 
— only  curtains.  Over  150  little  children,  just 
beginning  school,  are  crowded  into  these  impro¬ 
vised  rooms.  Those  in  the  centre  room  have  no 
daylight  whatsoever!  In  addition  to  the  inevi¬ 
table  distraction  due  to  the  recitations  of  the 
classes  on  either  side,  which  are  separated  only  by 
the  curtains,  there  is  ever  present  the  almost 
cruel  eyestrain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  tolerated  under  our  factory  laws, 
in  even  the  poorest  sweatshop ! 

As  in  so  many  school  buildings  in  New  York 
City,  in  order  to  provide  for  assembly  exercises, 
the  seats  in  the  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  main 
building  are  so  arranged  that  the  windows  are  on 


the  right  instead  of  on  the  left,  thus  adding  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  already  inadequate  light. 

Heat  and  Ventilation  Inadequate 

There  is  no  ventilating  system.  Steam-pipes 
and  windows — that  is  the  equipment.  In  many 
of  the  rooms  the  radiation  of  these  pipes  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature  on  cool 
days  if  the  windows  are  opened  for  ventilation. 
The  alternative  is :  freeze  or  suffocate ;  and  the 
temptation  is  to  keep  the  windows  closed.  Open 
windows  on  damp,  chilly  days,  without  sufficient 
heat  to  compensate,  produce  disagreeable  and 
deadly  draughts  which  one  naturally  seeks  to 
avoid.  One  teacher  said  that  the  boys  in  the  back 
of  her  room  froze  while  those  in  the  front  boiled. 
And  she  was  right,  for  the  window  was  in  the 
rear  and  the  radiator  in  the  front. 

Toilets  Unspeakable 

The  toilets  are  loathsome  and  nauseating, 
worse  by  far  than  those  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Many  of  the  ancient  seats  in  the 
stalls  are  little  more  than  kindling  wood.  The 
long  trough  running  under  them — there  are  no 
individual  bowls,  as  in  public  comfort  stations — 
is  inadequately  flushed  and  unspeakably  filthy. 
The  urinals  are  so  erected  as  to  compel  the  boys 
to  stand  in  water  and  slime. 

Thus  are  we  training  our  citizens  of  to-mor¬ 
row! 

What  is  the  use  of  preaching  and  teaching 
hygiene  to  children  who  are  compelled  to  live  un¬ 
der  such  conditions? 

What  is  the  use  of  hoping  to  produce  sound 

and  alert  citizens  to-morrow  from  children  who 
are  thus  handicapped  to-day? 

Inadequate  Facilities  for  Teachers  and  Principal 

One  might  elaborate  at  length  on  the  teachers’ 
retiring  rooms  and  upon  the  principal’s  office, 


which  is  a  stuffy  little  cubby-hole,  dark  and  fore¬ 
boding.  It  would  make  even  an  owl  gloomy.  At 
one  end  there  are  two  little  windows  opening  out 
on  the  fire-escape  which  must  be  kept  closed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dust  and  noise  of  frequent  footsteps 
of  pupils  passing  up  and  down.  Artificial  light 
perpetually!  What  an  inspiring  atmosphere  for 
the  leader  of  a  half-hundred  teachers  and  a  couple 
of  thousand  children ! 

Wake  Up ! 

Are  you  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  the 
children  in  the  public  schools?  Are  you  inter¬ 
ested,  only,  in  admiring  the  high  spots  in  the 
schools,  of  which  there  are  many,  or  are  you  in¬ 
terested  in  raising  the  low  spots? 

Visit  the  school  yourself  and  see  whether  you 
would  like  your  son  or  daughter  to  be  educated 
under  such  conditions.  Try  to  imagine  whether 
you,  as  a  teacher,  could  do  your  best  work  under 
such  handicaps. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  unfair  and 
unwise  it  is  to  think  primarily  of  erecting  bright 
new  school  houses  in  outlying  districts  while 
thousands  of  children  in  our  most  congested  sec¬ 
tions  are  spending  the  greater  part  of  their  school 
lives  in  dilapidated  and  dimly  lighted  buildings? 
It  is  only  the  splendid  sacrifice  and  devotion  of 
the  teachers  in  such  buildings  which  prevents  the 
process  of  education  from  becoming  a  dismal 
failure ! 

Public  School  70  is  only  one  of  the  schools 
operating  under  such  handicaps.  Other  buildings 
will  be  described  in  later  bulletins. 

Meanwhile,  don’t  you  think  we  need  a  vigor¬ 
ous  program  for  replacing  the  old  school  build¬ 
ings  in  the  City  of  New  York? 

Are  You  for  the  Children,  or  Are  You 

Indifferent? 


Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
meed. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions^-/ 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  the  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  jo  cents  is  for  i  year’s  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools'1' ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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An  Antidote  to  Spring 

Did  you  ever  visit  a  tomb  on  a  bright  spring 
morning  ? 

We  visited  Public  School  19,  Manhattan,  last 
Tuesday. 

It  was  a  glorious  spring  day.  The  sun  seemed 
to  shine  brighter  than  usual,  and  there  was  a 
tingling  freshness  in  the  air.  It  was  late  fore¬ 
noon  when  we  arrived.  The  sky  was  at  its  best, 
and  we  were  animated  and  optimistic  about  the 
world  in  general. 

This  is  what  we  saw. 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  shock  we  received? 

Just  East  of  Tammany  Hall 

The  school  is  located  a  block  or  so  east  of 
Tammany  Hall.  It  is  on  14th  Street,  east  of 
Second  Avenue. 

Like  Public  School  70,  further  north,  which 
we  described  last  week,  the  main  building  con¬ 
sists  of  a  shell  of  a  structure  erected  decades  ago 
as  a  modern  school  building.  Nearly  3,000  chil¬ 
dren  are  crowded  into  rooms,  in  this  old  structure 
and  in  a  smaller  but  somewhat  more  modern 
annex,  which  have  a  total  legal  seating  capacity 
of  scarcely  1,400.  Twenty-four  classes  are  on 
part  time. 

Eternal  Eye-strain 

On  the  lower  floors,  hundreds  of  little  children, 
the  youngest  in  the  school,  are  compelled  to  work, 
rain  or  shine,  throughout  the  school  day,  in  dirty, 
dingy  rooms,  straining  their  eyes  in  the  feeble 
rays  of  ancient  incandescent  lights.  The  modern 
“Mazda”  lamp  is  apparently  unknown.  The  most 
efficient  kind  of  artificial  illumination  would  be 
bad  enough  in  contrast  with  the  sunlight  outside, 
but  even  that  is  lacking.  The  filaments  in  the 
bulbs  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  sickly  yellow 
threads.  The  effect  on  mind  and  body  is  obvious. 

The  much  maligned  subway  would  not  dare 


to  subject  us  grown-ups  to  such  outrageous 
gloom ! 

In  many  rooms,  as  in  Public  School  70,  arti¬ 
ficial  light  is  always  employed  no  matter  how 
bright  the  day.  In  others  it  is  always  necessary 
when  the  sky  is  but  slightly  overcast.  The  school 
is  thus  but  another  illustration  of  how  thousands 
of  children  in  our  public  schools  are  daily  being 
instructed  in  semi-darkness. 

Abundance  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  surely 
the  birth  right  of  every  child.  It  would  seem  to 
be  almost  a  crime  to  persistently  deprive  them 
of  it,  whether  through  indifference  or  purpose. 
And  yet,  year  after  year,  in  these  ancient,  tomb¬ 
like  structures,  teachers  are  striving  heroically  to 
equal  the  efforts  of  those  more  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated  in  training  thousands  of  children  for  the 
America  of  to-morrow.  Eyes  and  health  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  continually  subjected  to  a  strain  which 
only  the  strongest  can  survive  without  injury. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  thousands  of 
our  young  men  were  found  physically  unfit  in  the 
selective  draft?  What  better  can  we  expect  in 
the  future  if  we  permit  such  conditions  to  con¬ 
tinue  ? 

A  study  of  eye  strain  in  the  public  schools  and 
its  effects  upon  the  pupils  would  be  a  startling 
revelation.  The  need  for  it  is  imperative. 

Most  Elementary  Repairs  Lacking 

The  most  elementary  repairs  in  the  building 
are  lacking.  The  roof  and  the  skylight,  as  usual, 
leak.  One  toilet  has  been  out  of  order  for  some 
time  and  is  locked  up.  The  walls  are  crumbling 
and  filthy;  they  have  not  seen  a  coat  of  paint  in 
years.  Window  sills  are  rotting  away,  and  the 
shrunken  sashes  rattle  with  every  breeze  and  let 
in  perpetual  drafts.  There  is  scarcely  a  room  in 
which  the  ancient  desks  are  not  falling  apart,  and 
in  which  one  or  more  are  not  totally  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  Hinges  are  broken,  closet  doors  nailed 
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up  and  panes  of  glass  shattered  in  many  of  the 
windows.  One  is  reminded  of  a  run-down  fourth- 
rate  hotel  in  a  third-rate  town! 

Building  Badly  Planned 

One  wonders  who  planned  the  building.  It 
was  evidently  done  before  the  days  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  test.  There  are  several  rooms  that  can 
be  reached  only  by  going  through  others;  they 
have  no  direct  exits  of  their  own.  Steam  radiators 
are  placed  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  effort  to  provide  an  even  heat 
in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Many  rooms  have  only 
one  window,  frequently  very  narrow  and  situated 
in  one  corner,  opening  on  a  narrow  courtyard. 
In  one  of  the  passageways,  which  is  used  con¬ 
tinuously  by  the  younger  children,  for  ordinary 
dismissals  as  well  as  for  fire  drills,  there  is  an 
unexpected  step  or  two  at  critical  turning  points, 
which  the  Fire  Department  has  condemned  as 
conducive  to  panic  in  case  of  fire.  Despite  this 
condemnation  nothing  has  been  done  to  remove 
the  danger,  although  an  ordinary  inexpensive 
ramp,  such  as  is  employed  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  would  suffice. 

Facilities  for  Clothing  Breeders  of  Diseases 

The  closets  for  the  children’s  clothing  are  a 
disgrace.  They  are  totally  inadequate  and  poorly 
ventilated.  More  fertile  fields  for  the  spread  of 
disease  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Coats,  hats, 
sweaters,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  clothing 
are  heaped  up  and  jammed  into  shallow  spaces 
behind  the  blackboards.  On  rainy  days,  the 
teachers  say,  the  packed  mass  of  wet  clothing  is 
sickening  and  the  odor  almost  nauseating. 

Same  Old  Toilets  ! 

There  are  the  same  unspeakable  toilets,  with 
ancient  seats  mounted  on  a  trough,  instead  of 
individual  bowls,  and  slimy  floors  and  grimy 
walls.  One  could  hardly  devise  more  effective 
incentives  to  uncleanliness. 
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Ventilation  Inadequate 

The  ventilation,  as  might  be  expected,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  rooms 
which  have  only  one  small  window  and  in  those 
which  have  no  direct  exits.  As  in  Public  School  70, 
there  is  no  ventilating  system,  only  windows  and 
radiators  which  are  so  placed  as  to  make  proper 
ventilation  impossible.  Everywhere  the  visitor 
experiences  that  choking  feeling  which  indicates 
unmistakably,  even  if  the  odor  did  not,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  foul  air. 

The  building  is  drafty  throughout.  Some 
imaginative  but  inartistic  soul  in  the  building 
department  invented  a  curtain  device  which  is 
draped  on  a  rod  around  each  of  the  doorways.  At 
first  glance,  one  suspects  a  concealed  shower 
bath,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  proves  to  be  only 
another  fire  hazard  and  a  collector  of  dirt  and 
germs. 

Alleged  Retiring  Rooms  for  Teachers 

The  alleged  retiring  rooms  for  the  teachers 
are  the  most  forlorn  spots  in  the  building.  The 
ceilings  are  so  low  that  one  can  almost  touch 
them  without  stretching.  A  tiny  window  opening 
into  a  narrow  courtyard  affords  little  ventilation 
and  less  light.  A  rickety  old  wicker  couch  that  a 
junkman  would  hardly  accept  for  the  carting, 
wabbly  old  chairs  without  seats,  or  repaired  with 
rough  boards,  dirty  floors,  unpainted  walls,  and 
grimy  ceilings — such,  in  brief,  are  the  accom¬ 
modations  which  the  great  city  of  New  York 
affords  its  women  teachers,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  attractive  surroundings  which  the  women 
employees  of  other  city  departments  enjoy  and 
which  modern  private  establishments  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  upon  as  indispensable  to  efficiency 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  loyal  esprit  de  corps. 

An  Inexcusable  Blunder 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  particu¬ 
lar  situation  is  that,  until  a  few  months  ago,  the 
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Board  of  Education  actually  owned  a  site  around 
the  corner  on  which  a  new  building  could  have 
been  erected.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
however,  this  was  returned  to  the  sinking  fund  of 
the  City  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  relief  for 
the  children  in  that  dilapidated  school  was  sunk 
with  it! 

Can  it  be  that  the  authorities  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  the  immediate  correction  of  this 
inexcusable  condition? 

A  visit  would  convince  them,  we  are  sure,  as 
it  has  convinced  us,  that  action  is  necessary. 

Can  we  afford  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
the  continuance  of  such  a  short-sighted  policy? 

Can  we  afford  to  permit  the  health  of  the 
children  to  suffer,  through  indifference  or  stu¬ 
pidity? 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  old  building  should 
be  used  simply  because  it  is  still  standing ! 

We  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  children 
should  come  first. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 


Freedom  and  Initiative  in  the  Schools 

A  public  luncheon-conference  at  which  this  topic 
will  be  discussed  will  be  held  by  the  Public  Education 
Association  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  Saturday, 
April  26,  at  1  p.  m.  The  subscription  price  will 
be  $1.50. 

Keep  this  date  open. 

Formal  announcements  of  the  meeting  will  be 
sent  you  in  a  few  days. 

The  speakers  will  include:  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley. 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Henry  Linville  of  the  Teachers  Union  and 
Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

SEND  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 

Of  The  Public  and  the  Schools,  published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  April  1,  1919. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

County  of  New  York.  )  8  • 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore¬ 
said,  personally  appeared  Howard  W.  Nudd,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  The 
Public  and  the  Schools,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher:  The  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Editor:  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Managing  Editor:  None.  Business 
Managers :  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.)  : 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  8  W.  40th 
St..  New  York  City.  There  are  no  stockholders.  Approximately  800 
members  paying  dues.  The  President  is  Charles  P.  Howland,  37  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  Treasurer  is  W.  K.  Brice,  60  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica¬ 

tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

HOWARD  W.  NUDD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1919. 

JESSIE  SEIDENBERG, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 
[seal.]  New  York  County  No.  158. 

Register  No.  10104. 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1920.) 

Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classification), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post  office. 
The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  sec-ond  issue 
printed  next  after  its  filing. 
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Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  the  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  jo  cents  is  for  i  year's  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools'" ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing'  to  help  the  Schools? 
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The  Pros  and  Cons  of  a  Perplexing  Problem 

Are  you  interested  in  the  question  of  freedom 
and  initiative  in  the  schools? 

Have  you  been  following  the  recent  discussion 
of  it  in  the  daily  press? 

We  have  arranged  to  have  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  important  subject  discussed  at  a  public 
luncheon-conference,  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on 
Saturday,  April  26th,  at  1  p.  m. 

If  you  are  interested,  as  you  should  be,  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

To  our  mind  there  is  no  question  of  more  fun¬ 
damental  importance  at  this  time  than  a  wise  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  factors  involved  in  this  problem. 

The  speakers  will  include: 

Dr.  JOHN  L.  TILDSLEY,  Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HENRY  LINVILLE,  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Union,  New  York  City,  and  Editor  of 
the  “American  Teacher.” 

Mr.  ZECHARIAH  CHAFEE,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  GEORGE  DRAYTON  STRAYER,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Tildsley  and  Mr.  Linville  will  speak  spec¬ 
ifically  upon  the  local  aspects  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Tildsley  has  been  especially  identified  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  as  the  official  who,  more  than  any  one 
else,  has  acted  for  the  Department  of  Education. 


Mr.  Linville,  as  President  of  the  Teachers’  Union, 
is  an  officer  of  the  body  of  the  teaching  force 
which  has  disagreed  most  notably,  in  several 
striking  instances,  with  the  action  of  the  school 
authorities.  Both  of  these  speakers  will  be  pecul¬ 
iarly  competent,  therefore,  to  present  an  authorita¬ 
tive  discussion  of  the  topic  from  two  fundamental 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  Chafee  has  written  in  a  very  interesting 
fashion  upon  the  broader  aspects  of  this  subject 
in  the  “New  Republic”  and  will  speak  to  the  topic 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Strayer  will  summarize  the  discussion  and 
address  himself  not  only  to  the  local  situation 
with  which  he,  too,  is  familiar,  but  also  to  the 
national  aspects  of  the  subject,  which  he  has  had 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  study. 

We  hope  you  will  come. 

We  hope  you  will  bring  your  friends. 

Individual  seats  will  not  be  reserved,  but  we 
can  arrange  to  reserve  a  table  for  you  if  you  wish 
to  sit  with  your  friends.  Tables  seat  eight. 

It  will  help  us  a  lot  if  you  reply  promptly.  We 
must  hear  from  you  not  later  than  Friday  evening, 
April  25th.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible  before  that  date. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Public  Education  Associa* 
tion  and  forwarded  to  the  office,  8  W.  40th  Street. 

The  Description  of  Insanitary  Conditions  in  the  Public 
Schools  will  be  continued  in  Subsequent  Bulletins 


Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Yori 
City : 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
meed. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th-  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  5  o  cents  is  for  i  year’s  subscription  tg 1,1  The  Public  and  the  Schools”  ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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Why  Shouldn’t  School  Buildings  Be  Main¬ 
tained  as  Efficiently  as  Warships? 

Have  you  been  to  see  the  fleet  in  the 
Hudson? 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight,  so  different,  indeed, 
from  the  depressing  one  that  greets  a  visitor  to 
some  of  our  public  school  buildings ! 

Watch  the  “Jackies”  at  their  everlasting  task 
of  painting  and  fixing  and  polishing,  and  their 
scrubbing  and  mopping  and  washing.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  every  single  vessel  looks  so  con- 
vincingly  ready  for  action? 

There’s  not  a  speck  of  rust  visible,  not  a  trace 
of  decay,  not  a  flake  of  crumbling  paint  nor  a  chip 
of  rotten  timber! 

There’s  a  refreshing  odor  of  cleanliness  every¬ 
where. 

Not  a  boat  is  obsolete,  not  one  dilapidated  nor 
out  of  repair.  Old  and  new  alike  are  up  to  the 
scratch,  spick  and  span  to  the  utmost,  100  per 
cent,  prepared  to  fulfill  their  peculiar  task. 

The  lives  of  those  who  face  the  supreme  risk 
of  death  are  too  precious  to  permit  even  a  sign 
of  inefficiency.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
fate  of  a  naval  officer  who  would  suffer,  let  alone 
condone,  in  our  men-of-war  the  criminal  negli¬ 
gence  that  is  only  too  frequently  visible  in  our 
public  school  buildings. 

You  were  shocked,  we  are  sure,  when  you 
read  our  recent  bulletins  on  Public  Schools  19 
and  70,  Manhattan,  and  our  description  some 
time  ago  of  the  filthy  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Sad  to  say,  there  are  many  other  school 
buildings  in  the  City  of  New  York  that  are  as 
bad  if  not  worse  than  these. 

Can  there  possibly  be  any  excuse  for  such 
neglect  or  such  hazard  to  the  health  and  general 
welfare  of  the  thousands  of  children  whom  we 
are  preparing  in  our  public  schools  for  the 


America  of  to-morrow?  Isn’t  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  such  unspeakable  conditions  and  the 
splendid  efficiency  of  the  fleet  depressing  and 
disgusting  to  say  the  least? 

Public  School  51,  Manhattan 

Visit,  for  example,  Public  School  51,  Man¬ 
hattan,  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  west  of  Tenth 
Avenue.  This  dilapidated  old  structure  is  located 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  so-called  “Hell’s  Kitchen 
District,”  where  one  would  imagine  that  peda¬ 
gogic  foresight,  at  least,  would  suggest  the  im¬ 
portance  of  providing  every  possible  incentive  to 
high  standards  of  cleanliness. 

Despite  its  splendid  discipline  and  the  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  of  the  janitor  to  keep  it  in  shape, 
it  has  gradually  been  crumbling  away.  For  years 
the  windows  have  “waved”  with  every  breeze. 
The  sashes  are  so  old  and  shrunken  that  they 
no  longer  fit  the  window  frames,  and  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  nails  can  keep  them  from  banging  around. 
The  wood  is  so  rotten  that  the  panes  of  glass  can¬ 
not  be  fastened  in  them.  The  floors  have  been 
worn  into  ruts,  many  of  the  boards  sag  at  every 
foot-step,  and  protruding  splinters  and  ridges 
make  tripping  an  ever-present  danger. 

It  has  been  rumored,  within  the  last  week,  that 
these  conditions  are  generally  to  be  remedied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  rumor  is  not  unfounded. 
For  weeks,  there  have  been  rumors  that  the  old 
furniture  that  has  been  cluttering  up  the  rooms  in 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  was  to  be  removed, 
but  it  is  still  there,  with  its  attendant  fire  hazard ! 

As  might  be  expected,  the  toilets  in  the  yard  of 
Public  School  51  are  a  disgrace.  A  week  or  so 
ago  the  floor  by  the  urinals,  evidently  under  the 
pressure  of  adverse  public  opinion,  was  resloped, 
so  that  the  boys  no  longer  have  to  stand  in  slime, 
as  in  other  buildings.  BUT  FOR  SOME  UN¬ 
ACCOUNTABLE  REASON  THE  ANCIENT 


SEATS  IN  THE  STALLS  AND  THE  FILTHY 
TROUGHS  UNDER  THEM  STILL  REMAIN. 
It  is  as  if  an  officer  should  command  the  smaller 
guns  to  be  cleaned  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  larger  ones  to  become  rusted  and  useless. 
Nothing  short  of  the  whole  outfit  should  be 
replaced. 

Ancient  Buildings  on  the  Lower  East  Side 

Or  visit,  if  you  will,  three  ancient  buildings  on 
the  lower  East  Side,  erected  sometime  in  the 
forties  of  last  century.  Public  Schools  130,  108, 
and  106,  are  all  fire  traps.  They  are  all  located 
near  a  perfectly  good  empty  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Hester  and  Baxter  Streets,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  city  years  ago  as  a  school  site,  but  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  tweedledeeing  and 
tweediedumming  that  the  new  building  which  is 
to  replace  these  old  structures  is  still  to  be 
planned!  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  children,  year 
after  year,  are  compelled  to  study  daily  in  dark 
and  dingy  classrooms. 

What  wonderful  foresight  our  city  fathers 
had,  to  buy  that  plot  of  ground  so  many  years  ago, 
when  the  cost  was  low;  but  what  a  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  to  fail  to  erect  a  building  upon  it  and  thus 
permit  a  perpetual  strain  upon  the  eyesight  of 
thousands  of  children! 

Public  School  130,  Manhattan 

In  Public  School  130,  for  example,  which  was 
built  in  1845  and  is  located  on  Baxter  Street,  right 
next  to  the  lot  in  question,  the  smallest  children 
are  huddled  into  improvised  classrooms  which 
have  been  sectioned  out  of  a  much  larger  room 
divided  up  by  blackboards,  screens  and  curtains. 
Artificial  light  is  continuously  necessary.  The 
ventilation  is  extremely  poor.  The  fire  hazard  is 
naturally  great.  There  are  no  rest  rooms  what¬ 
ever  for  the  teachers.  The  principal  has  no  office 


at  all.  And  the  clerk  is  “stuck  in  a  hole  under 
the  roof.” 

Public  School  108,  Manhattan 

In  Public  School  108,  around  the  corner  on 
Mott  Street,  conditions  are  even  worse. 

In  every  classroom  in  this  building  artificial 
light  is  always  necessary. 

Nearly  800  children  are  crowded  into  tiny, 
stuffy  rooms,  that  would  accommodate  com¬ 
fortably  scarcely  350.  There  is  no  room  to 
separate  defectives  from  normal  children. 

Public  School  106,  Manhattan 

In  Public  School  106,  on  Lafayette  Street, 
nearby,  the  same  general  unsanitary  conditions 
prevail — -artificial  light,  bad  ventilation,  inexcusa¬ 
ble  toilet  facilities,  walls  that  have  not  seen  paint 
for  years,  woodwork  rapidly  degenerating  into 
kindling,  and  fire  hazards  that  make  one’s  hair 
stand  on  end. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  describe  at  length 
the  deplorable  conditions  in  these  particular  buil¬ 
dings,  but  simply  to  indicate  some  of  the  striking 
ways  in  which  they  supplement  the  defects  we 
have  enumerated  in  our  former  bulletins. 

Why  bother  with  these  old  shacks,  officials 
ask  us,  w’hen  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  lot  adjoining  Public  School  130?  But  that 
building  has  been  promised  for  years,  and  still  the 
children  and  teachers  struggle  on,  with  “plans 
and  specifications  still  in  preparation.”  How 
much  longer  is  this  farce  to  continue?  How  much 
longer  will  the  community  countenance  this  ap¬ 
parent  “passing  the  buck”? 

We  Want  Your  Co-operation 

If  you  are  really  concerned  about  the  schools, 
won’t  you  make  it  your  business  to  visit  at  least 
one  of  these  old  shacks  at  an  early  date  and  lend 


your  vigorous  support  to  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  pupils  and 
teachers  in  these  old  school  buildings  must  work? 

Don’t  you  think  that  the  future  welfare  of 
America  demands  that  we  exercise  in  our  process 
of  education  the  same  scrupulous  care  of  physical 
conditions  as  is  required  in  the  Navy? 

Aren’t  you  ashamed,  as  a  citizen,  that  you  have 
failed  to  do  your  full  part  to  make  our  schools  as 
great  a  bulwark  of  democracy  as  our  splendid 
fleet  has  been? 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  HAS 
GRANTED  US  A  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
THE  UNSANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  7,  AT  3.30  P.  M.,  AT  THE  HALL  OF 
THE  BOARD,  500  PARK  AVENUE. 

WONT  YOU  COME? 


Teachers’  Salaries 

The  legislature,  at  the  last  minute,  passed  a 
compromise  salary  bill,  providing  increases  for 
teachers  in  New  York  City  and  other  cities  of 
the  State. 

It  is  known  as  Senate  Introductory  No.  1473, 
Print  No.  1919. 

While  not  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as 
one  might  wish,  it  does  provide  much-needed 
increases  for  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

It  is  now  before  the  Governor  for  final 
approval. 

If  you  agree  with  us  that  this  measure 
should  be  signed,  write  at  once  to  the  Governor 
urging  him  to  do  so.  Mention  the  bill  speci¬ 
fically  by  the  above  numbers. 
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Freedom  and  Initiative  in  the  Schools 

By  Henry  R.  Liniville, 

President  of  the  Teachers  Union,  New  York  City , 
and  Editor  of  the  American  Teacher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  the 
City  of  New  York  we  have  an  educational  system 
that  is  frequently  referred  to  by  educational  of¬ 
ficers  throughout  the  land  as  the  most  autocratic 
educational  system  in  America.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  system  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  the  largest,  there  rests  upon  us  a 
serious  responsibility  of  making  it  the  best,  and 
of  changing  it  from  its  autocratic  reputation  to  a 
reputation  for  democracy. 

At  this  time  of  great  crisis  in  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  it  is  important  to  know  where  certain 
agencies  in  this  country  stand  with  reference  to 
the  political  idealism  of  President  Wilson  to 
which  we  have  been  committed  by  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war.  While  the  President  is  battling 
for  this  idealism  today  we  want  to  know  whether 
the  educational  systems  of  the  land  are  for  that 
idealism  or  against  it.  We  want  to  know  specif¬ 
ically  whether  the  educational  system  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  for  it  or  against  it.  In  what  I 
shall  have  to  say,  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  New 
York  educational  system  is  not  for  the  President’s 
idealism,  but  is  even  against  it.  Furthermore,  I 
believe  the  New  York  educational  system  is  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  allied  with  the  reac¬ 
tionary  or  militaristic  group  in  this  country,  and 
in  being  thus  allied  it  is  using  the  schools  to  teach 
a  propaganda  that  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
liberal  opinion  of  our  country  as  expressed  by  the 
messages  and  speeches  of  President  Wilson. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  New  York 
educational  system  is  autocratic  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools,  and  in  being  autocratic  is 
unfit  to  conduct  these  schools  in  a  democracy. 


I  shall  show  that  by  a  policy  of  oppression 
the  educational  system  is  driving  out  capable 
teachers  of  independence,  thus  preventing  young 
teachers  of  the  same  type  from  coming  in. 

I  shall  show,  finally,  that  the  only  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  freedom  and  initiative  for  the  teachers,  and 
thus  for  the  children,  is  to  reestablish  the  system 
on  a  wholly  democratic  basis,  with  teachers  and 
their  elective  officers  in  control  of  the  schools, 
responsible  for  the  business  of  education  to  the 
public  only. 

Now,  in  presenting  the  proof  of  certain  of  these 
conditions  I  shall  have  to  deal  to  some  extent 
with  a  series  of  items. 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  in  a  conference  with 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  who  is  now  retired, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
teacher  has  the  right  to  criticize  a  superior  of¬ 
ficer,  he  said,  “I  shall  punish  any  teacher  who 
criticizes  his  superior  officer  whether  what  he 
says  about  him  is  true  or  not.” 

Only  three  or  four  weeks  ago  —  if  you  think 
the  previous  statement  is  ancient  history  —  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  said  in  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Glassberg  case  —  I  believe  it  was 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Raymond  Robins  was  giv¬ 
ing  his  deposition  on  the  conditions  in  Russia  — 
Mr.  Mayer,  the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
said,  “It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
what  Mr.  Glassberg  said  to  the  boys  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia  is  true  or  not.  He  is  just  as 
guilty,  and  should  be  punished  for  saying  what 
he  did  in  that  place/’  The  times  have  changed. 
New  ideals  of  social  justice  and  democracy  and 
education  have  come  into  existence;  but  the  New 
York  educational  system  with  its  antiquated 
idealism  goes  on  forever. 

In  November,  1917,  the  Associate  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  High  Schools*  was  detailed  to 


*Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley. 
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ascertain  the  authors  of  a  certain  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  the  action  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Whalen,  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  reproving  with  great 
severity  the  appeals  of  teachers  and  pupils  for 
relief  from  the  exactions  of  the  so-called  longer 
school  day. 

The  Associate  Superintendent  did  not  find  out 
who  prepared  the  resolutions  approved  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  ioo  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  Teachers, 
but  he  did  find  out  that  several  of  the  20  teachers 
investigated  held  radical  views  on  politics,  on 
education,  and  non-conformist  views  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war,  on  militarism,  etc. 

A  report  of  his  findings  was  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  on  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  without  further  inquiry  and  without  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  three  teachers  were  suspended 
without  pay,  and  six  teachers  were  transferred  to 
distant  parts  of  the  City. 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Somers,  then  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  the  un¬ 
supported  statement  that  meetings  of  that  group 
of  teachers  were  held  nightly  at  which  the  wildest 
and  most  seditious  speeches  were  made.  The 
newspapers  immediately  expanded  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  the  three  teachers  from  that  moment 
had  no  chance  whatever.  From  charges  of  in¬ 
sinuated  disloyalty,  the  official  charges  finally 
settled  down  to  charges  “of  conduct  unbecoming 
a  teacher.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Board  member 
who  instituted  the  inquiry  about  the  authors  of 
the  resolutions,  who  sat  as  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Committee,  who  conducted  the  trial,  and 
led  the  campaign  against  them  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  which  the  teachers  were  voted  out 
of  the  system  and  condemned  to  economic  death 
(for  they  are  still  unable  to  get  professional  em¬ 
ployment) — this  man  is  the  same  John  P.  Whalen 
who  was  closely  associated  with  the  notorious 
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ex-Mayor  Van  Wyck  in  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Trust  scandal  twenty  years  ago.  He  it  was  who 
had  most  to  say  about  what  constitutes  good  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  a  teacher. 

After  the  appeal  of  the  three  teachers  was 
made  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
before  the  decision  was  rendered,  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  was  credibly  informed  by  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  Stated  had  been  present  with  members  of 
the  local  Department  of  Education,  at  a  private 
conference  about  the  case. 

During  this  same  time  members  of  a  reaction¬ 
ary  educational  body  called  the  Schoolmasters’ 
Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Defense  Society,  issued  a  pamphlet  making  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  the  three  dismissed  teachers,  on 
the  President  of  the  Teachers  Union,  and  on  the 
Union  members  generally.  In  addition,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  received  a  “tar-and-feather” 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  American  Defense 
Society.  The  President  of  the  American  Defense 
Society  was  requested  to  repudiate  the  aforesaid 
member,  but  no  reply  was  made.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  self-appointed  patriotic  society 
was  not  bound  by  certain  standards  of  decency. 

The  American  Defense  Society  was  challenged 
by  the  Teachers  Union  to  make  good  its  charges 
of  disloyalty  in  a  public  debate.  They  vouch¬ 
safed  the  reply  that  questions  of  loyalty  were  not 
debatable,  saying  nothing  about  whether  charges 
of  disloyalty  are  debatable  or  not. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  High  School  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  held  in  December,  1917,  the 
present  speaker  was  sharply  reprimanded  by 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Somers  for  having  written  an  edi¬ 
torial,  or  being  responsible  for  one,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Teacher,  in  which  the  American  Government 
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was  criticized  for  its  policy  in  the  Philippines,  al¬ 
though  the  editorial  referred  to  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  eighteen  years  before.  The  point  of  view 
held  by  the  Board  member  was  that  a  teacher  has 
no  right  to  criticize  the  Government. 

At  about  this  time,  the  Associate  Superintend¬ 
ent  in  charge  of  High  Schools  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  given  to  a  Tribune  reporter,  subsequently 
verified  by  an  interview  given  to  Mr.  Winthrop 
D.  Lane,  of  the  Survey,  that  a  teacher  who  is  a 
Socialist  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools,  and 
should  be  dismissed. 

In  the  Fall  of  1918,  there  appeared  two  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
These  pamphlets  were  designed  to  be  used  to 
teach  the  children  about  the  war.  They  were 
filled  with  hate  for  the  Germans  and  hate  and  mis¬ 
representation  for  the  Russians.  Besides,  they 
contained  an  elaborate  brief  for  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training  of  adults,  a  question  that  is  still  a 
debatable  one  in  this  country.  These  pamphlets 
were  to  be  taught  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
teachers,  and  it  was  clearly  stated  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  if  a  teacher  would  not  teach  the  matter 
with  enthusiasm  he  was  unfit  to  teach,  and  should 
be  dismissed. 

For  a  year  or  more  the  Board  of  Superintend¬ 
ents  has  been  developing  a  course  in  community 
civics  and  a  course  in  economics  for  the  high 
schools.  Part  of  this  work  has  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Security  League  for  approval. 
The  course  in  economics  has  been  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  the  so-called  classical 
school  of  economics.  The  profiteer-supported 
National  Security  League  is  supposed  to  believe  in 
the  classical  type  of  economics,  if  it  believes 
in  any. 

On  January  16,  1919,  one  of  our  Union  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  Benjamin  Glassberg,  was  suspended 
without  pay,  without  a  hearing,  and  without  of- 
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ficial  information  concerning  the  reason,  under  the 
formula  “conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher.”  For 
eight  weeks  our  organization  and  Mr.  Glassberg 
himself  were  unable  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the 
official  charges.  Finally  this  was  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  organized  labor.  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  Mr.  Glassberg  was  suspended  was 
conveyed  by  a  teacher  in  the  same  school  who  is 
known  to  conduct  an  English  course  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  anti-Bolshevism.  This  gentleman  is 
said  to  be  a  paid  agent  of  the  National  Security 
League.  So  far  as  known,  the  authorities  have 
not  stopped  this  teacher  from  teaching  anti-Rus¬ 
sian,  and  incidentally,  anti-semitic  hate. 

On  March  29,  1919,  the  Teachers  Union  was 
forbidden  to  have  one  of  its  members  speak  at 
our  meeting  of  that  date.  The  meeting  was  held, 
the  offending  member  not  speaking.  But  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Board.  These  resolutions  were  reported  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Board  present,  and  on  that  report 
without  inquiry  the  Board  refused  the  Union  the 
use  of  the  schools  for  meetings,  and  also  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  investigate  “the  life,  affiliations,  opin¬ 
ions  and  loyalty  of  every  member  of  the  Teachers 
Union.” 

On  April  9,  1919,  this  investigation  began  by 
the  summoning  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the  Union 
and  two  of  its  leading  members.  These  teachers 
were  called  singly  before  the  Superintendent,  who 
was  assisted  by  Associate  Superintendent  Tildsley 
and  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Mayer.  The 
teachers  were  told  that  the  inquiry  was  author¬ 
ized,  and  that  certain  information  was  desired,  but 
that  questions  which  in  their  judgment  infringed 
on  their  personal  rights  need  not  be  answered. 
Three  of  the  teachers  refused  to  answer  essential 
questions  on  the  ground  that  they  “mistrusted  the 
proceedings”  which  was  meant  to  be  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  they  mistrusted  the  officials.  They 
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also  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
One  of  the  number  was  told  that  he  did  not  have 
the  right  to  counsel  at  a  preliminary  inquiry.  An¬ 
other  one  of  the  the  three  was  threatened  with  a 
charge  of  insubordination  if  he  did  not  answer. 

On  April  8,  1919,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Somers,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  gave  an  interview 
to  the  Evening  Post.  In  that  interview  he  is 
quoted  as  follows :  “He  characterized  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  members  of  the  Teachers  Union  in 
their  meetings,  and  in  their  literature,  as  among 
the  most  treasonable  he  has  ever  heard,  and  said 
the  Board  of  Education  must  take  action  if  it 
would  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  the  city.  If 
we  were  at  war  I  have  no  doubt  the  United  States 
Government  would  step  in.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
tolerated  or  not  is  what  we  are  going  to  find  out, 
and  if  these  teachers  have  no  right  to  do  this  thing 
under  the  law,  then  we  are  going  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.” 

These  assertions  were  answered  in  the  press 
on  April  11,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  Mr.  Somers’  duty  to  report  treason 
against  the  United  States  Government  at  any 
time,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  Mr.  Somers 
has  been  requested  by  the  Union  to  justify  his 
charge  of  treason,  or  to  make  a  public  retraction. 
The  letter  containing  this  request  was  sent  on 
April  16.  Thus  far  no  answer  has  been  received. 

I  repeat  the  charge  that  the  educational  system 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  in  alliance  with  the  re¬ 
actionary  forces  of  this  country,  and  is  determined 
to  exploit  the  schools  in  behalf  of  its  own  prop¬ 
aganda.  Its  hypocritical  attitude  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  loyalty  and  treason  is  clear.  So  also  is 
its  determination  to  crush  all  social  forces  under 
its  direct  control,  in  order  that  its  own  propaganda 
may  not  be  interfered  with.  I  believe  the  charges 
of  propagandizing  and  of  autocratic  rule  have 
been  proven. 
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Concerning  the  matter  of  driving  out  capable 
teachers  of  independence  of  thought,  our  Union 
records  and  our  common  knowledge  show  that 
teachers  leave  to  “maintain  their  self-respect,”  “to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,”  “to  keep  the  elements  of 
their  character  intact,”  “to  be  able  to  live  as  re¬ 
spected  citizens.”  We  are  getting  few  good 
teachers  in  the  service,  partly  of  course  because  of 
the  lack  of  economic  inducement,  but  also  because 
the  conditions  of  teaching  are  considered  humili¬ 
ating. 

Now,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  few  minutes 
that  remain  to  hear  our  constructive  suggestions. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  free¬ 
dom  and  initiative  in  the  schools.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  energy  is  being 
wasted  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  teacher  may  state  his  own  opinions  in  the 
class  room.  Our  members  do  not  claim  the  right 
to  present  to  pupils  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Teachers  Union,  or  of  any  other  group 
which  is  accused  or  suspected  of  being  radical. 
And  we  demand  that  no  other  group  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  propaganda  of  their  kind.  Further¬ 
more,  we  stand  on  the  pedagogical  principle, 
which  is  apparently  being  lost  sight  of  to  a  large 
extent,  that  in  teaching,  the  idea  should  not  be  to 
present  the  views  or  convictions  of  the  teacher, 
but  rather  to  make  sure  that  all  the  facts  available 
and  relating  to  the  subject  under  discussion  are 
presented  or  cited  for  the  information  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  We  should  make  sure  that  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  material  facts  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
stimulated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  not  to  ask 
what  does  Mr.  or  Miss  Blank  think  about  this  or 
that  question. 

As  a  method  of  getting  at  the  establishment 
of  conditions  for  freedom,  the  teachers  council 
plan  has  been  suggested.  We  have  in  the  City  of 
New  York  a  Teachers  Council.  It  does  not  func- 
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tion  because  it  is  not  constructed  on  democratic 
lines,  and  it  has  no  power  whatever.  It  is  a  mere 
rubber  stamp.  A  teachers’  council  with  authority 
to  consider  and  with  authority  to  recommend  and 
adopt  might  have  some  good  effect,  but  we  think 
we  have  progressed  beyond  the  point  where 
teachers  councils  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  We  have  also  urged  that  teachers  be 
appointed  or  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  were  very  enthusiastic 
about  that.  We  have  passed  through  that  stage 
of  development  also.  Other  propositions  have 
been  made,  namely,  one  by  the  Hanus  Committee 
in  1912,  a  proposition  for  which  we  were  also  very 
enthusiastic  at  the  time,  the  elimination  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  I  think  our  movement 
has  been  criticized  more  severely  by  our  superior 
officers  for  that  suggestion  than  for  almost  any 
other.  They  say:  “You  want  to  put  us  out  of 
our  jobs.”  Well,  we  have  passed  through  that 
stage  of  development  and  also  that  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  a  Super¬ 
visory  Council,  made  up  of  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents,  as  recommended  by  the 
Hanus  Committee,  with  authority  to  work  out,  to 
adopt  and  to  put  into  effect,  educational  policies. 
That  was  the  especial  recommendation  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Elliott  of  the  Hanus  Committee,  who  is 
now  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
But,  as  I  say,  we  passed  through  that  stage  of 
development,  and  have  reached  this :  that  of  the 
election  by  the  teachers  of  their  executive  officers, 
and  the  centralization  of  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  single  policy-forming  and  controlling  body 
of  elected  teachers  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  elected  by  the  citizens.  This  may 
seem  radical,  but  the  Swiss  system  of  control  is 
exactly  that,  and  the  Swiss  have  never  been  called 
Bolshevists.  Their  system  has  been  for  many 
years  for  teachers  to  elect  their  own  members  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  the  other  mem- 
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bers  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens.  That  is  the 
system  especially  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  it 
is  copied,  with  variations,  by  several  other  can¬ 
tons  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  practically  what  we 
demand. 

Now,  why  must  we  continue  fighting,  wasting 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  energy,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  superintendents  and  the 
principals  fighting  the  teachers,  the  teachers  fight¬ 
ing  their  superior  officers?  It  is  an  enormous 
waste.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  condition  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  may  have  freedom  and  initiative  in 
the  schools.  We  must  stimulate  a  desire  for  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  do  the 
work,  the  teachers.  We  must  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  work  out  their  own  standards  and  ideals. 
And  then  a  proper  responsibility  to  the  public 
may  be  maintained  by  this  cooperative  body  made 
up  of  members  of  the  public  elected  by  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff  elected 
by  the  teachers  themselves. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  that  I  come  before 
you  today  representing  our  teachers’  union  move¬ 
ment,  urging  you  not  to  consider  makeshifts  or 
temporary  adjustments  between  ourselves  and  our 
superior  officers.  The  world  is  moving  too  swiftly 
for  that.  The  moment  we  make  a  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  the  world  has  moved  beyond  that 
point,  and  we  find  ourselves  continually  out  of 
date.  Let  us  do  the  fundamental  thing.  I  am 
willing  to  say  that  if  you  call  the  plan  suggested 
a  Soviet  we  shall  not  turn  pale.  Do  the  funda¬ 
mental  thing  and  give  us  the  backing,  the  social 
backing  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  so  that  we  who  are  the  intelligent 
teachers,  and  would  like  to  continue  in  our  pro¬ 
fession,  may  do  so  under  conditions  of  self-respect, 
and  under  conditions  in  which  we  may  contribute 
the  best  that  is  in  us  to  the  welfare  of  the  children 
and  of  the  public. 
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Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Yorlr 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th*  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  jo  cents  is  for  /  year’s  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools”  ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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Mr.  Wilsey  Confirms  Our  Contention 
Regarding  Old  Schools 

Over  40  elementary  school  buildings  in  the 
City  of  New  York  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
those  we  have  described  in  our  former  bulletins ! 

Such  is  the  striking  statement  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wilsey  of  the  Board  of  Education  made 
at  the  public  hearing  on  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  school  buildings,  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Board 
of  Education  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 
Representatives  of  numerous  civic  organizations 
attended. 

The  school  authorities,  Mr.  Wilsey  said,  are 
woefully  handicapped  through  lack  of  funds  for 
necessary  repairs.  Unless  the  Board  of  Estimate 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  such  school  build¬ 
ings,  let  alone  the  replacement  of  those  too  old 
and  dilapidated  to  rehabilitate,  matters  will  grow 
rapidly  worse ! 

It  is  your  duty,  as  a  citizen  of  New  York,  to 
visit  one  or  more  of  these  old  shacks  and  protest 
.  as  vigorously  as  possible  to  the  city  authorities 
against  the  unspeakable  outrage  to  thousands  of 
children  which  these  menaces  to  health  and  safety 
produce. 

We  are  going  to  describe  more  of  these  ancient 
buildings  in  subsequent  bulletins,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  be  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
concerted  pressure  upon  the  city  authorities.  We 
hope  you  will  help  us  to  help  the  pupils  and 
teachers  who  are  suffering  in  these  schools,  by 
spreading  this  information  as  widely  as  possible. 

Here  is  an  interesting  bit  of  additional  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Public  School  108,  and  106, 
which  we  described  two  weeks  ago  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
syllabus  in  hygiene  in  the  schools,  the  vision  of 
the  children  is  regularly  tested.  In  a  recent  test 


of  this  character  it  was  found  that  in  Public 
School  108  the  rate  of  defective  vision  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  ranged  from  50  to  64  per  cent!  In 
Public  School  106  the  rate  ranged  from  43  to  94 
per  cent! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  thoughtful  citizens 
of  New  York  are  becoming  gravely  concerned 
about  conditions  which  compel  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  daily  to  study  and  work  in  dark  and  gloomy 
buildings? 

Watch  our  forthcoming  bulletins  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  lend  a  hand. 

Dr.  Tildsley’s  Address  Next  Week 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  court  stenographer 
who  took  the  notes  of  our  luncheon-conference 
on  Freedom  and  Initiative  in  the  Schools, 
on  April  26th,  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 
Dr.  Tildsley’s  address  in  time  for  this  week’s 
bulletin.  It  is  planned  to  publish  it  next  week, 
when  it  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Linville’s  address,  which  was  published  last 
week. 

Increased  Salaries  for  Teachers 

Are  you  not  in  favor  of  increased  salaries  for 
teachers  ? 

If  so,  write  or  wire  immediately  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  urging  him  to  sign  Senate  Introductory 
No.  1473,  Print  No.  1919. 

This  is  the  compromise  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  minute  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate,  and  passed  unanimously  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

It  is  based  on  the  bill  originally  introduced  by 
the  Federation  of  Teachers  Associations,  and 
provides  much-needed  increases  for  the  principals 
and  teachers.  x 

If  we  are  to  get  competent  teachers  and  keep 
those  we  have,  an  adequate  wage  must  be 
guaranteed. 

This  bill  does  just  that. 


Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th*  schools. 


Dues 

(Of  \ which  jo  cents  is  for  /  yeafs  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools'' ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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Freedom  and  Initiative  in  the  Schools 

By  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley, 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  charge  of 
High  Schools,  New  York  City. 

In  answering  Mr.  Linville,  may  I  begin  by 
reading  four  quotations,  and  then  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  reading.  First,  from  the  Acting  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  should  like  to  see  if  we  can  not  agree  as  to 
these  ideals : 

“The  public  schools  of  any  country  should  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  country’s  ideals,  the  expression  of  its 
institutions,  and  its  philosophy  of  life  and  government.  A 
person  who  does  not  without  reservation  utilize  all  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  exert  all  his  influence  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  to  make  such  schools  an  efficient  and 
effective  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  func¬ 
tion  of  a  school  system,  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  be 
charged  with  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  of  teacher.” 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Linville  is  ready  to  agree  with 
me  on  this  statement  of  Commissioner  Finegan. 

The  next  quotation  is  from  James  Russell 
Lowell : 

“To  a  person  who  in  the  last  centufy  would  have  called 
himself  an  impartial  observer,  a  numerical  preponderance 
seems  on  the  whole  as  clumsy  a  way  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  as  can  well  be  devised,  but  experience  has  shown  it 
to  be  a  convenient  arrangement  to  determine  what  is  ex¬ 
pedient  or  advisable  or  practical  at  any  given  moment. 
Truth,  after  all,  wears  a  different  fact  to  everybody  and  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  wait  until  we  are  all  agreed.” 

Another  quotation  from  James  Russell  Lowell: 

“Democracy  is  that  form  of  society,  no  matter  what  its 
political  classification,  in  which  every  man  has  a  chance 
and  knows  that  he  has  it.” 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  that  definition  of 
democracy. 

And  one  quotation  from  Woodrow  Wilson: 

“A  law  cannot  work  until  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
community  for  which  it  is  enacted,  and  if  you  try  to  enact 
into  law  what  expresses  only  the  spirit  of  a  small  minority, 
you  know  or  you  ought  to  know  beforehand  that  it  is  not 
going  to  work.” 


The  differences  between  some  of  us  and  some 
members  of  the  Teachers’  Union  center  around 
these  conceptions.  I  say  Teachers’  Union  not  be¬ 
cause  I  have  any  quarrel  with  unions,  because  I 
have  not;  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  labor  unions, 
and  although  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the 
Board  of  Education  today,  nor  for  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  nor  for  Superintendent  Ettinger, 
I  am  very  sure  that  I  echo  their  opinion  in  saying 
that  Superintendent  Ettinger  himself,  that  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  no  quarrel  with  labor 
unions ;  nor  have  they  any  quarrel  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  we  do  have 
a  quarrel  with  Local  Number  5  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  is  the  Teachers’  Union 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  We  do  not  believe  that 
that  Union  in  its  policies,  in  its  practices  and  in 
its  expressions,  represents  the  principles  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Allow  me  to  come  back  to  this  idea  of  the  rule 
of  the  majority:  Unfortunately,  some  members 
of  the  school  system  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  do 
not  seem  to  arrive  at  a  common  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  a  majority.  We  have  22,000  teachers  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
22,000  teachers  in  the  past  two  years  have  worked 
with  one  accord  for  one  common  purpose,  and  yet 
from  the  statements  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  you  would  imagine  that  the  majority 
of  the  school  teachers  of  New  York  City  were 
opposed  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  opposed 
to  its  policies.  A  man  who  is  very  well  informed 
said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  entire  school  system  there  were  more  than 
150  teachers  who  were  taking  this  attitude  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

For  some  thousands  of  years  we  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions  have  held  to  the  principle  of  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  About  two  years  ago,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  Congress,  this  country  entered 
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into  the  great  European  war.  Thereupon  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  took 
the  stand  that  we,  the  educators  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  country,  proposed  to  align  ourselves 
positively  on  the  side  of  the  Government  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  war.  Therefore,  in  April,  1917,  it  sent 
an  invitation  to  the  school  teachers  of  the  City 
saying,  “Will  you  not  join  with  us  in  a  declaration 
of  support  of  the  President  in  his  polices  by  sign¬ 
ing  the  following  pledge? 

“We,  the  undersigned,  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  declare  our  unqualified  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pledge  ourselves  by  work  and  example  to  teach  and  im¬ 
press  on  our  pupils  the  duty  of  loyal  obedience,  and 
patriotic  service,  as  the  highest  ideal  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship.” 

When  that  pledge  was  presented  to  me,  I 
signed  it,  and  everybody  else  that  I  knew  signed 
it,  without  any  hesitation.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  animated  by  the  desire  to  put  the  City  of 
New  York  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  had 
asked  us  to  sign  this  pledge.  Eighty-seven 
teachers  refused  to  sign  it,  or  rather,  in  some 
cases  signed  it,  and  then  made  a  protest  to  the 
Board  of  Education  against  being  asked  to  sign  it. 
May  we  not  ask  why  it  is  that  some  22,000  people 
of  ordinary  intelligence  could  see  nothing  wrong 
in  signing  a  pledge  to  join  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind,  whereas  87  people 
believed  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  and  an  autocratic  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  ask  them  to  sign? 

This  illustrates  the  type  of  argument  that  has 
been  employed  against  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  malcontents  call  a 
thing  autocratic,  and  that  settles  it.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  autocratic  since  they  have  so 
labeled  it.  They  apply  the  term  inquisition  to  an 
investigation,  it  therefore  is  an  inquisition;  in 
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other  words,  we  have  been  under  the  spell  of 
terms  irrespective  of  facts. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  may  I  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  one  or  two  statements  that  have  been 
made  today? 

Recently,  alarmed  by  the  growing  sentiment 
of  un-Americanism  among  certain  of  our  students, 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  definitely  em¬ 
barked  on  what  the  President  of  the  Teachers’ 
Union  called  “propaganda.”  We  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  our  course  of  study  certain  subjects  in 
order  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  American  conditions  and  American 
ideals.  Amony  these  subjects  we  have  required  a 
two-period-a-week  study  of  what  the  government 
of  the  City  of  New  York  does  for  its  people.  We 
have  also  added  a  course  of  five  periods  a  week  for 
one  term  on  economics,  required  for  graduation 
for  all  students.  We  have  made  the  course  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  history,  required  of  all  students,  in  order 
that  our  boys  and  girls  as  they  go  out  into  life 
may  understand  conditions  in  other  countries,  and 
especially  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  war  just 
closing.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  give  our  students  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  comprehension  of  the  causes  that  influence 
our  actions  at  the  present  time,  is  called  by 
Mr.  Linville,  propaganda  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  term  is  applied  possibly  to  discredit 
the  Board  of  Education.  I  accept  the  challenge. 
This  is  propaganda,  propaganda  to  bring  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  touch  with  the  ideals  and  principles  on 
which  our  civilization  has  been  built  up  through 
some  two  thousand  years.  But  the  statement  is 
further  made  in  order  to  discredit  this  movement 
that  these  courses  of  study  were  submitted  to  the 
National  Security  League  for  their  approval,  and 
that  “the  course  in  economics  had  been  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  the  so-called  clas¬ 
sical  school  of  economics.  The  profiteer-supported 
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National  Security  League  is  supposed  to  believe 
in  the  classical  type  of  economics  if  it  believes 
any.” 

I  happen  to  be  the  only  one  here  in  a  position 
to  know,  inasmuch  as  I  drew  up  the  course  of 
study.  The  statement  is  absolutely  untrue.  The 
courses  were  not  submitted  to  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  League  for  its  approval.  The  course  in 
economics  is  not  based  on  the  Communist  Mani¬ 
festo  nor  Das  Kapital  of  Marx  but  it  does  embody 
the  views  which  are  held  by  the  vast  majority  of 
trained  economists  throughout  the  world. 

Now,  the  issue  is  simply  this:  We  are  told 
that  the  people  who  criticize  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  make  no  claim  that  it  is 
the  right  of  a  group  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
propaganda  in  our  schools;  but,  they  say,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  also  no  right  to  carry  on 
a  program  of  propaganda. 

Let  me  illustrate :  The  statement  is  made 
in  a  little  folder  distributed  by  the  Teachers’ 
Union,  which  many  here  have  seen:  “It  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  public  to  learn  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has  begun  a  policy  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  public  schools  wholly  vicious  in 
character,  if  not  distinctly  illegal.”  The  propa¬ 
ganda  especially  referred  to  is  the  use  in  the  class 
rooms  of  a  little  pamphlet  called  “The  World  War. 
A  Syllabus  for  Use  in  the  Fligh  Schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York.”  This  pamphlet  in  question 
was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals,  among  the  ablest  of  the  City,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  body  of  high  school  teachers. 
Among  these  high  school  teachers  is  one  man  that 
I  personally  regard  as  the  ablest  head  of  a  history 
department  in  the  City.  The  other  teachers  enjoy 
almost  as  good  reputations  as  teachers  of  history. 
Incidentally,  at  least  two  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  prepared  this  pamphlet  are  members  of 
the  Teachers’  Union.  Mr.  Lefkowitz,  one  of  the 
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leading  members  of  the  Teachers’  Union,  stated 
recently  to  Superintendent  Ettinger  that  no 
teacher  in  the  high  schools  is  compelled  to  teach 
anything  in  this  pamphlet  which  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  true.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to 
teach  our  students  how  the  war  came  about.  The 
reason  the  pamphlet  is  criticized  is,  first,  that 
among  a  list  of  loyal  allies  of  the  United  States  on 
July  ist,  1918,  the  names  of  Russia  and  Roumania 
are  omitted.  That  is  “vicious  propaganda”!  In 
another  place,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  universal  military  service,  and  that  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  propaganda  in  favor  of  militarism. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  attack  that  has 
been  made  upon  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
past  two  years. 

With  but  twenty  minutes,  I  cannot  stop  to 
answer  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  matter  of  teachers’  trials.  Allow 
me  to  make  just  this  statement:  During  the  past 
two  years  we  have  seen  fit  to  suspend  certain 
teachers  on  charges,  and  to  bring  them  before  the 
Board  of  Education  for  trial.  Certain  of  these 
teachers  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  has  been  called  “Autocratic  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Education!”  But  let  me 
remind  you  that  every  one  of  those  teachers  had 
an  opportunity  for  counsel,  that  the  three 
De  Witt  Clinton  teachers  had  one  of  the  very 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  of 
the  thirty-five  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
present,  twenty-five  voted  for  the  dismissal  of  one 
of  the  teachers,  twenty-nine  for  another,  and 
thirty-one  for  the  other.  The  high  school  com¬ 
mittee  which  sat  on  this  trial  was  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  are  well  known  throughout 
the  city.  The  teachers  had  every  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves,  and,  furthermore, — and  this  is 
the  fact  which  is  so  often  overlooked — every  ac- 
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tion  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  subject  to  review 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  in  these  cases  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  sustained  by  Commissioner  Finegan, 
acting  for  Commissioner  Finley,  in  an  elaborate 
opinion.  Furthermore,  another  teacher  who  was 
dismissed  applied  to  the  Courts,  and  Justice 
Philbin,  whom  you  all  know  as  one  of  our  most 
learned  lawyers,  decided  absolutely  against  the 
teacher  and  in  favor  of  the  general  position  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  general  question  of  the 
initiative  and  freedom  of  the  teacher.  I  am  as 
much  opposed  to  autocratic  action  by  a  Board  of 
Education  as  is  Mr.  Linville.  You  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Linville  stated  to-day  that  Superinten¬ 
dent  Maxwell  told  him  some  years  ago  that  he 
would  punish  any  teacher  who  spoke  against  his 
superior  officer.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Linville  that 
Superintendent  Maxwell  was  absolutely  wrong. 
But  Superintendent  Maxwell  is  no  longer  in 
charge  of  the  school  system,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  the  present  time 
would  take  no  such  position,  nor  would  any  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  school  system. 

There  is,  however,  autocracy  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  reason  is  almost  self-evident.  Com¬ 
missioner  Finegan  said  that  the  public  schools  of 
any  country  should  be  the  expression  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ideals,  of  the  purpose  of  its  institutions,  and 
of  its  philosophy  of  life  and  of  government.  The 
Board  of  Education  represents  the  philosophy  of 
life  of  the  people  of  New  York  City.  Whether  the 
Board  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  probably  as  good  a 
Board  of  Education  as  the  City  of  New  York  is 
entitled  to  in  consideration  of  the  average  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  voters.  If  the  City  of  New  York  does 
not  like  its  present  Board  of  Education,  it  knows 
how  it  got  it — in  the  same  way  that  it  got  the  last 
Board  of  Education.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 
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expect  a  Board  of  Education  to  be  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  city  which  elects  it,  so  long  as  you 
have  a  Board  of  Education  which  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  democracy.  You  will  get,  therefore,  the 
kind  of  Board  of  Education  that  a  city  deserves 
under  a  democratic  system  of  choosing  it.  Such 
a  Board  of  Education  will  choose  Superintendents 
that  just  about  reflect  its  intelligence,  and  Super¬ 
intendents  will,  in  choosing  Principals,  exercise 
the  same  degree  of  intelligence.  Autocracy,  I  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Linville,  is  a  mark  of  small  minds. 
What  we  need  at  the  present  time  is  bigger  men 
for  our  school  board,  therefore  bigger  superinten¬ 
dents,  bigger  principals,  and  bigger  teachers.  I 
am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  that  he  said 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  see  any  way  at  present 
of  bringing  about  the  condition  we  both  desire. 

Allow  me  now  to  take  up  the  most  important 
portion  of  to-day’s  discussion — the  question  of 
freedom  of  expression.  I  am  as  great  a  believer 
as  Mr.  Linville  in  the  right  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  I  differ  most 
radically  with  him  in  certain  respects.  One 
teacher  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  for 
example,  was  disciplined  for  certain  things  that 
he  said.  Another  one  was  disciplined  for  certain 
things  that  he  said  and  also  for  recommending  a 
list  of  books  to  pupils  in  class  through  the  medium 
of  a  pamphlet  that  he  put  in  the  bookstore.  These 
two  cases  bring  the  question  flatly  before  us.  I 
say  I  believe  in  liberty  of  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  teacher 
in  a  public  school  system  who  wears  a  muzzle  or 
who  even  wears  a  bridle.  But  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  people  that  I  believe  have  no  place  in  a 
school  system.  I  believe  that  any  teacher  who 
needs  to  be  muzzled  in  order  to  keep  him  decent 
or  who  needs  to  be  bridled  in  order  that  he  may 
not  run  amuck  among  the  morals  of  the  students, 
is  not  the  kind  of  person  who  ought  to  be  in  our 
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school  system  at  all.  The  remedy  is  not  to  limit 
freedom  of  speech,  but  it  is  to  limit  the  kind  of 
teacher  that  you  have  in  your  school  system. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  frankly  for  us  to 
recognize  that  there  are  certain  undesirable  types 
of  people  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  the 
teaching  ranks,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
teaching  ranks.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this 
trouble  has  arisen  only  within  the  past  two 
years.  When  I  came  into  this  school  system 
twenty-one  years  ago,  we  did  not  have  troubles 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  discussing,  not 
because  we  were  any  less  intelligent  than  the 
young  men  who  are  coming  today,  not  because  we 
were  any  less  ambitious,  not  because  we  were  any 
the  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  pupils, 
but  because  in  those  days  the  men  and  women 
who  came  into  our  school  system  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  American  environment.  We  had 
been  trained  to  believe  that  progress  is  a  matter 
of  slow  development,  that  experience  is  a  most 
valuable  asset  in  life,  and  that  we  go  on  improving 
our  day  and  generation  by  taking  advantage  of  that 
which  is  past.  For  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
coming  into  our  school  system  some  people  who 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  that  experience ;  they 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  these  ideas;  and 
they  have  come  in,  not  steeped  in  those  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas,  or  more  liberally  those  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  ideas  of  which  our  President  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  an  exponent,  but  they  have  come  in  with 
the  idea  that  all  that  is  old  is  useless,  that  that 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  matters  of 
government,  in  matters  of  thought,  is  not  worthy 
of  their  notice,  that  to  believe  in  that  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience  is  to  be  old-fashioned, 
whether  it  be  in  matters  of  government,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  conduct  of  business,  in  matters  of 
morals,  or  in  matters  of  taste.  Consequently,  our 
trouble  arises  at  the  present  time,  not  because  our 
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Board  of  Education  is  drawing  a  tight  rein,  but 
because  we  have  in  our  school  system  teachers 
who  have  not  the  feeling  that  the  first  business 
of  a  teacher  is  to  be  decent.  I  realize  that  this  is 
a  strong  statement,  but  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
it.  For  example,  in  the  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Teachers’  Union  entitled  “Toward  the  New 
Democracy’’  (page  84),  we  find:  “Modern  psy¬ 
chology  teaches  that  books  in  themselves  cannot 
be  objectionable ;  it  is  rather  the  subjective  state 
of  the  contemplative  mind  that  determines  the  ob¬ 
jection.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  you  can  take  any  book  no  matter  how 
sensuous,  no  matter  how  lascivious,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  no  harm  will  come.  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
limitation  on  the  right  of  the  teacher  holding  such 
views  to  speak.  I  say  that  man  has  no  right  to 
be  in  the  school  system.  We  won’t  muzzle  him! 
We  won’t  have  him  in  the  school  system  at  all! 

I  was  quoted  today  as  having  said  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  man  who  was  a  socialist  has  no  place 
in  the  school  system.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
said  it  or  not.  But  I  will  say  today,  speaking  only 
for  myself,  and  not  for  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  that  men  or  women 
who  are  Marxian  Socialists ,  who  believe  in  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  have  no  right  to  be  in  the 
school  system  because  such  teachers  believe  in 
the  overturn  by  force  of  those  elements  on  which 
our  civilization  is  based.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  property,  they  are  opposed  to  the  family 
as  at  present  constituted,  they  are  opposed  to  this 
very  thing  for  which  Lowell  pleads— the  right  of 
every  man  to  his  chance  in  a  democracy,  and  to 
know  that  he  has  a  chance.  For  under  a  Marxian 
democracy,  so-called,  under  a  Marxian  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat,  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  the  development  of  the  individual.  In  a  public 
school  system  under  a  democratic  government 
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such  as  ours,  there  is  no  place  for  the  Marxian 
revolutionary  socialist. 

To  prove  that  I  am  not  tilting  against  wind¬ 
mills  allow  me  to  read  quotations  from  a  letter  in 
the  New  York  Call  signed  by  thirteen  persons, 
three  of  whom  have  been  teachers  in  our  schools. 

“We  believe  that  the  socialist  party  must  teach,  propa¬ 
gate  and  agitate  exclusively  for  the  overthrow  of  capi¬ 
talism  and  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  democracy. 
A  political  party  cannot  organize  all  workers  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field;  but  we  believe  that  the  party  should  assist  this 
program  of  organization  by  a  propaganda  of  revolutionary 
unionism.”  *  *  *  * 

“We  believe  that  the  socialist  party  should  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  participate  in  an  international  congress  to  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  socialist 
parties  of  all  countries,  but  that  the  party  should  refuse 
to  participate  in  any  conference  called  by  moderate  socialists 
or  social  patriots.” 

Another  provision  calls  for  the  abolition  from 
the  party  platform  of  all  plans  for  social  reform. 

This  “party  of  the  left”  stands  for  the  absolute 
overthrow  of  all  movement  for  the  development 
of  society  by  orderly  progress  and  this  letter  is 
signed  not  only  by  Scott  Nearing,  Louis  Lochner 
and  others,  but  also  by  David  P.  Berenberg,  who 
until  one  year  ago  was  a  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Boys’  High  School,  by  Benjamin  Glassberg,  of 
whom  you  have  heard  today  as  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  autocratic  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
Jacob  Lawn,  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools. 

We  are,  then,  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
the  day.  We  all  agree  with  the  idea  of  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  thought ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  are  confounding  two  ideas.  Nobody  desires  to 
interfere  with  your  freedom  of  thought  as  a  per¬ 
son.  You  can  think  as  you  see  fit.  But  what  we 
are  discussing  today  is  the  qualification  of 
teachers  in  a  public  school.  The  term  “inquisi¬ 
tion”  was  used  today  and  I  was  criticised  because 
I  called  in  some  teachers  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
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High  School  and  asked  them  certain  questions 
about  their  views.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man’s 
views  should  not  enter  into  the  question  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  teacher.  But  I  believe  that  far 
more  important  than  a  man’s  conduct  or  what  he 
says,  are  his  views ;  for  what  a  man  thinks,  that 
he  is.  Every  teacher  will  inevitably  teach  that 
which  he  is.  Therefore,  all  remedies  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  what  limits  to  set  to  freedom 
of  speech  will  fail.  The  only  remedy  is  to  devise 
some  system  by  which  the  teachers  who  enter  a 
school  system  shall  be  the  teachers  who  will  take 
our  boys  and  girls  and  make  of  them  the  kind  of 
citizens  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  desire  them  to  be.  I  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  this  country  today,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
do  not  wish  their  children  trained  to  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  in  the  better  day  is  by  a 
violent  overthrow  of  our  present  established  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  believe  in  constant  change.  I  believe 
that  you  all  believe  in  constant  change.  I  believe 
that  we  all  think  that  tomorrow  ought  to  be  better 
than  today  and  I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Teachers’  Union  that  upon  the  teachers  of  this 
city  rests  the  future  of  the  city.  To  make  that 
future  worthy  of  the  city’s  past,  is  our  task,  and 
we  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  our  task. 

If  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  beliefs,  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  do  not  have  to  remain  teachers.  It 
is  always  within  our  power  to  resign,  to  go  out 
where  we  can  think  as  we  please  and  speak  as  we 
please.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  we,  as 
teachers,  think  too  much  of  our  own  individual 
welfare.  The  schools  do  not,  however,  exist  for 
our  benefit.  As  teachers,  we  do  not  have  rights. 
Permanent  tenure  does  not  exist  that  I  may  hold 
a  position  at  a  certain  salary  for  six  years,  or  that 
you  may  hold  a  position  for  life.  It  simply  exists 
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because  experience  has  shown  that  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  tenure  we  get  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  better  teaching  and  the  pupil 
is  better  prepared  for  life.  I,  for  one,  cannot  see 
why  it  is  that  the  instant  we  find  that  a  teacher  is 
advocating  a  policy  which  is  destructive  of  our 
American  institutions,  that  any  other  teacher 
should  feel  called  upon  to  come  to  his  defense  and 
to  insist  that  such  a  man  be  retained  in  our  school 
system.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  do.  I  think 
those  who  do  are  very  few  in  number. 

Cur  school  system  is  defective.  We  should 
like  to  have  bigger  people,  but,  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  losing  the  kind  of  teachers  we  wish  to  keep, 
because  they  believe  that  their  freedom  of  thought 
is  being  interfered  with.  We  have  heard  much 
today  about  the  autocracy  of  the  school  system, 
the  limitation  of  the  teacher.  Allow  me  one  clo¬ 
sing  word — I  have  been  a  member  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
twenty-one  years, — as  a  teacher  of  history,  as  the 
head  of  a  department  of  economics,  as  principal  of 
a  high  school,  and  now  as  superintendent.  I  have 
always  been  free  to  think  as  I  saw  fit,  to  teach  by 
any  method  that  I  saw  fit,  to  teach  any  content 
that  I  saw  fit.  Mr.  Maxwell  never  interfered  with 
the  conduct  of  any  school  of  which  I  was  in 
charge,  nor  with  the  department  of  which  I  was 
the  head.  I  had  complete  liberty  to  do,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  my  teachers,  whatever  I  thought 
was  for  the  good  of  the  school.  As  superintendent 
in  charge  of  high  schools  at  the  present  time,  I  am 
not  hampered  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  They  cooperate  with 
me  in  every  way  possible  to  carry  out  the  policies 
which  have  been  decided  upon  in  the  high  schools. 
Although  our  system  has  its  defects,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  person  who  is  energetic,  who  is 
thoughtful,  who  is  willing  to  plan,  is  seriously 
hampered.  If,  because  he  suffers  a  rebuff,  he 
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stands  in  the  corner  and  sulks,  then  he  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  results.  But  I  see  about  me  everywhere 
persons  who  have  thought  their  own  thoughts, 
worked  in  their  own  way,  and  have  accomplished 
great  things  for  the  city.  I  believe  that  autocracy 
in  the  school  system  does  exist,  but  that  it  can  be 
overcome  by  any  teacher  who,  instead  of  nursing 
his  grievances,  and  thinking  only  of  his  own  ad¬ 
vancement,  will  devote  himself  to  the  development 
of  the  boys  and  girls  committed  to  his  care  and  to 
making  smooth  and  effective  the  working  of  the 
great  organism  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 


To  President  Prall :  Greeting. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  your  election, 
last  Tuesday,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

We  note  with  interest  that  you  propose  to 
prosecute  vigorously  the  building  program  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

May  we  inquire  just  what  you  intend, 
specifically,  to  do,  in  the  way  of  fundamental 
repairs,  to  the  schools  we  have  been  describing 
in  our  bulletins,  and  to  the  forty  odd  other 
ones  which  Mr.  Wilsey  has  said  are  just  as 
bad,  if  not  worse  than  these? 

You  will  note  that  we  say  THIS  SUMMER, 
NOT  NEXT  YEAR! 

We  are  interested  in  the  children  who  are 
NOW  in  the  schools.  They  need  relief  at  once ! 

What  can  we  expect  by  Sept.  15,  next? 
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Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Yort. 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th<  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  50  cents  is  for  1  year's  subscription  to  “  The  Ptiblic  and  the  Schools”  ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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Freedom  and  Initiative  in  the  Schools 

By  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr., 

Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

When  I  heard  Dr.  Tildsley  say  he  believed  in 
freedom  of  speech  I  felt  glad  that  we  stood  in  the 
same  position.  But  when  he  went  on  and  said  no 
one  who  favored  Marxian  Socialism  should  teach 
in  the  schools,  it  seemed  to  me  a  little  like  another 
character  in  James  Russell  Lowell,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Bigelow  Papers,  who  said :  “I  du  believe 
in  Freedom’s  cause,  E z  fur  away  as  Payris  is.” 
Or  something  like  the  Irishman  who  inquired  of 
his  friend,  “What  is  this  Socialism  that  I  hear  so 
much  about?”  Mike  said,  “Why,  Pat,  don’t  you 
know  what  that  is?  If  you  had  a  million  dollars, 
you  would  give  me  half,  wouldn’t  you?”  “Sure, 
I  would!”  “Well,  that’s  Socialism.”  Pat  said, 
“That  is  a  grand  thing!  Tell  me  some  more  about 
it.”  “Well,”  replied  Mike,  “If  you  had  ten  dollars, 
you  would  give  me  half,  wouldn’t  you?”  “I  would 
not!  I’ve  ten  dollars !” 

We  all  believe  in  freedom  of  speech,  but  the 
question  is,  do  we  believe  in  it  when  the  things 
that  are  said  are  disagreeable  to  us?  After  all,  if 
freedom  of  speech  means  anything,  it  means  a 
willingness  to  stand  and  let  people  say  things 
with  which  we  disagree,  and  winch  do  weary  us 
considerably.  A  good  deal  of  the  public  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  matter  turns  on  the  use  of  the  word 
“rights.”  Those  who  want  to  speak  freely  insist 
on  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  wish  to  restrict  speakers 
talk  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  and  the  right  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
order,  and  there  we  have  a  deadlock.  Each  side 
says  it  is  in  the  right,  and  that  does  not  bring  us 
anywhere  at  all.  I  think  we  will  do  well  to  getaway 
from  this  word  “right”  entirely,  and  look  at  it 
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from  another  point  of  view,  not  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  but  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  human  being  who  wants  to  speak 
and  the  great  group  of  human  beings  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  society  in  which  he  speaks.  That  is, 
we  have  his  individual  interests  and  the  interests 
of  society  at  large. 

First,  we  have  the  individual  interest  in  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  “Good,”  as  Emerson  says,  “does 
not  mean  good  to  eat  and  good  to  wear.”  It  means 
to  live  our  own  lives  as  fully  as  we  can  and  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  for  which  we  came  into 
the  world.  I  did  intend  at  this  point  to  quote 
from  a  book  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  “Jean 
Christophe,”  by  Romain  Rolland,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  one  of  the  proscribed  books  on 
that  list  for  which  a  teacher  was  dismissed  from 
the  schools,  and  so  I  will  refrain.  But,  instead,  I 
will  read  from  a  book  which  was  written  3000 
years  ago,  which  I  think  is  fairly  safe  — *  the 
Apology  of  Socrates : 

“If  in  acquitting  me  you  should  say:  ‘We  will  not 
put  faith  this  time,  O  Socrates,  in  your  accusers,  but  will 
let  you  go,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  you  no  longer 
spend  your  time  in  this  search  nor  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  that  if  you  are  caught  doing  either  again  you  shall  die’ 
— if,  I  say,  you  were  to  release  me  on  these  conditions,  I 
should  say  to  you  :  ‘Athenians,  I  love  and  cherish  you,  but 
shall  obey  the  Gods  rather  than  you ;  and  as  long  as  I  draw 
breath  and  have  the  strength,  I  shall  never  cease  to  follow 
philosophy  and  to  exhort  and  persuade  any  one  of  you 
whom  I  happen  to  meet.  For  this,  be  assured,  the  Gods 
command;  and  I  believe  that  there  has  never  yet  been  a 
greater  good  in  the  state  than  this  my  service  to  the  Gods ; 
for  I  do  nothing  but  go  about  persuading  you,  both  young 
and  old,  not  to  let  your  first  thought  be  for  your  body  or 
your  possessions,  nor  to  care  for  anything  so  earnestly  as 
for  your  soul.’  And,  Athenians,  I  should  go  on  to  say : 
‘Either  hearken  to  my  accusers  or  not,  and  either  acquit  me 
or  not;  but  understand  that  I  shall  never  act  differently, 
even  if  I  have  to  die  for  it  many  times.’  ” 

That  is  the  individual  interest  in  free  speech. 
Over  against  that  we  have  to  set  the  social  in- 
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terests  —  the  interest  in  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation  from  foreign  attack, 
the  interest  in  order,  without  which  all  our  in¬ 
dividual  interests  would  be  lost,  the  interest  in 
moral  and  decent  living,  and  the  interest  in  the 
training  of  the  young,  which  is  the  main  thing  that 
we  have  to  consider  here.  As  between  that  in¬ 
dividual  interest  and  those  social  interests,  it 
seems  easy  to  conclude  that  the  individual  inter¬ 
est  should  always  give  way ;  that,  as  is  often  said, 
freedom  of  speech  means  liberty,  not  license ;  that 
we  must  not  advocate  anything  that  is  wrong,  any¬ 
thing  which  interferes  with  the  social  interests  in 
order,  and  so  on.  But  we  have  got  to  remember 
that  not  only  do  we  have  the  social  interest  in 
order,  and  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  in 
morals,  but  that  freedom  of  speech  is  itself  a 
social  interest ;  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
society  exists  just  as  much  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  is  the  discovery  and  the  spread  of  truth. 

Another  member  of  the  Lowell  family,  now 
President  of  Harvard,  said  in  his  report  to  the 
Corporation  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  speech, 
which  every  Harvard  professor,  I  think,  regards 
as  a  Magna  Charta: 

“Education  has  proved,  and  probably  no  one  would  now 
deny,  that  knowledge  can  advance,  or  at  least  can  advance 
most  rapidly,  only  by  means  of  an  unfettered  search  for 
truth  on  the  part  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  seeking 
it  in  their  respective  fields,  and  by  complete  freedom  in 
imparting  to  their  pupils  the  truth  that  they  have  found. 
This  has  become  an  axiom  in  higher  education,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  searcher  may  discover  error  instead  of  truth, 
and  be  misled,  and  mislead  others,  thereby.  We  believe 
that  if  enough  light  is  let  in,  the  real  relations  of  things 
will  soon  be  seen,  and  they  can  be  seen  in  no  other  way.” 

Now,  as  Mr.  Howland  has  said,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  any  statement  is  either  wholly  true  or 
wholly  false.  We  cannot  separate  the  truth  at 
once.  We  have  to  leave  the  separation  on  the 
whole  to  time.  Any  subject  may  have  some  bad 
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features,  but  we  must  let  the  wheat  grow  with  the 
tares  until  the  time  comes  when  the  crop  is  ripe, 
and  we  can  decide  between  them.  If  what  is  said 
does  dangerously  and  directly  interfere  with  those 
other  social  interests  in  order  and  in  education 
of  the  young,  then  speech  must  be  restrained.  But 
until  that  time  comes-— and  we  ought  to  be  sure 
that  it  has  come — we  should  be  very  careful  how 
we  interfere.  Because  it  is  by  the  contest  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  truth  is  found.  Argument  on  one 
.side  and  argument  on  the  other  is  the  best  way 
that  we  have  on  earth  to  bring  about  truth.  Once 
force  is  thrown  into  the  scale,  once  the  pressure 
of  Government  is  used  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  chance  on  which 
side  it  is  used,  and  then  the  natural  ability  to  de¬ 
cide  the  matter  by  argument  is  altogether  gone. 
I  say  it  is  just  a  matter  of  chance.  For  instance, 
force  here  is  to  be  thrown  against  Marxian  Social¬ 
ism,  a  doctrine  with  which  I  do  not  at  all  agree ; 
but,  in  North  Dakota  it  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  side 
of  something  that  comes  pretty  near  Marxian 
Socialism.  Under  a  populist  regime  in  Kansas 
the  State  issued  textbooks  that  had  to  be  used  in 
the  schools,  which  devoted  more  time  to  the 
“crime  of  ’73,”  by  which  free  silver  was  abolished, 
than  to  the  Civil  War.  It  just  depends  on  what 
government  you  have.  The  administration  in 
Washington  is  now  publishing  textbooks  for  use 
in  the  schools.  When  we  have  a  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  we  may  have  a  different  kind  of 
textbook.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty  with 
Dr.  Tildsley’s  argument  that  teachers  must  teach 
and  think  according  to  the  decision  of  a  majority 
in  Congress.  It  is  true  that  a  majority  decision 
is  the  best  way  of  determining  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  act,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  de¬ 
ciding  what  is  right.  We  have  to  act  on  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  but  the  minority  are  not 
thereby  precluded  from  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
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the  decision,  and  it  may  eventually  be  that  they 
will  again  become  the  majority  and  will  put  an 
end  to  that  particular  measure. 

If  the  majority  of  Congress  declares  war,  the 
minority  must  realize  that  we  are  at  war,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  bound  to  believe  that  the  war 
is  right,  and  why  should  they  not  endeavor  to 
stop  it  by  argument  when  they  believe  that  it  has 
gone  far  enough?  Once  again,  we  have  got  to 
balance  the  interests  in  this  matter  —  the  public 
interest  in  the  discovery  of  truth  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  and 
protection  against  invasion.  And  it  is  very  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  balancing  should  be  done  by 
people  who  realize  the  importance  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Freedom  of  speech  has  got  to  weigh 
very  heavily  in  the  scale. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  religious  views 
should  be  free ;  that  scientific  investigation  should 
be  free;  but  that  political  opinion  cannot  be  free, 
because  that  is  dangerous;  that  Marxian  Social¬ 
ism  is  so  dangerous  that  it  cannot  be  free.  Three 
centuries  ago,  people  felt  just  as  strongly  about 
religious  views  and  about  scientific  investigation 
as  they  do  now  about  political  investigation.  They 
felt  just  as  sure  that  any  view  which  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  orthodox  religion  would  unsettle 
the  very  foundations  of  morality,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  no  one  should  teach  in  the  schools  who 
was  not  an  orthodox  Christian.  And  they  felt 
just  as  sure  about  scientific  investigation;  that  if 
a  man  said  the  earth  went  around  the  sun,  he 
should  not  be  trusted  anywhere.  If  they  felt  so 
strongly  about  it  then,  and  were  wrong,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  we  are  right  if  we  feel  the  same 
way  about  political  investigation?  On  that  we 
must  have  just  as  much  freedom  of  investigation 
as  in  the  old  days  was  necessary  for  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  It  is  easy  enough  to  think  that  every¬ 
thing  that  is  different  from  ourselves  must 
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necessarily  be  dangerous.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  political  ideas  which  are  different  from  our 
own  must  necessarily  advocate  the  use  of  force. 
We  say,  how  could  Socialism  come  into  existence 
except  by  violence,  because  it  is  so  objectionable. 
I  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  hope  it  will  not  come 
into  existence.  But  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not 
be  adopted  by  popular  suffrage,  the  same  as  other 
ideas.  We  ought  not  to  assume  it  can  only  win 
by  violence,  simply  because  it  differs  from  our 
views.  In  the  old  days  they  used  to  get  rid  of 
objectionable  persons  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  overthrow  society.  They  got  rid  of  So¬ 
crates  by  saying  he  was  a  corrupter  of  the  youth. 
They  got  rid  of  Jesus  by  saying  he  planned  to 
upset  the  Roman  state,  and  they  said  it  is  more 
expedient  that  one  man  should  die  than  that  the 
people  should  perish.  It  is  more  expedient,  now, 
that  one  man  should  be  put  in  prison  or  lose  his 
job  —  it  is  just  the  same  argument  we  use  —  than 
that  the  people  should  perish.  But  let  us  be  sure 
that  the  people,  after  all,  are  going  to  perish. 

In  war  time,  the  problem  is  perhaps  peculiar. 
Everybody  is  very  much  occupied.  We  haven’t 
time  to  think  things  over,  and  people  will  say, 
“We  don’t  care  what  sort  of  war  it  is.  My  coun¬ 
try,  right  or  wrong.  Let  us  go  ahead.”  It  is 
something  like  the  colored  man  who  went  with 
his  son  to  rob  a  hen  coop,  and  sent  his  son  inside. 
The  boy  turned  and  stuck  his  head  out  of  the 
door  and  said,  “Father,  am  dis  right?”  And  the 
father  said,  “Dat  am  a  great  moral  question.  We 
will  argue  it  out  at  home  dis  evening.  You  get 
busy  and  hand  out  dem  chickens.” 

I  think  this  war  was  right,  but  the  people  who 
opposed  it,  who  were  wrong  this  time,  may  be 
right  next  time,  as  they  were  right  in  the  Mexican 
War.  They  may  be  right  next  time,  and  we  ought 
to  be  careful  how  we  require  every  person  who 
teaches  in  the  schools  to  support  every  war  that 
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is  going  on.  But  now  we  have  peace.  We  cannot 
postpone  the  discussion  of  problems  until  the 
“war”  is  over.  We  have  got  to  meet  them  as  they 
arise.  Dr.  Tildsley  spoke  of  our  being  under  the 
spell  of  words.  There  is  one  word  we  are  all  un¬ 
der  the  spell  of  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is, 
Americanism.  What  does  it  mean?  We  are 
afraid  of  something.  We  were  afraid  of  Germany, 
but  we  got  over  that.  What  is  it  we  are  scared 
about  now?  We  are  scared  of  Russia.  Why?  Is 
it  because  Russia  has  a  different  political  system 
from  ours?  She  had  a  different  political  system 
under  the  Czar,  and  we  were  perfectly  willing  to 
discuss  his  system.  Is  it  because  the  people  have 
a  tremendous  control  there?  We  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  discuss  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  for  years.  Is  it  because  they  have  a 
restrictive  franchise  there?  We  have  a  restrictive 
franchise  in  certain  States  where  half  the  adult 
population  is  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  Rode  Island, 
where  I  used  to  live,  the  men  who  are  most  scared 
of  Bolshevism  are  the  men  who  are  most  ready  to 
keep  the  property  franchise  under  which  people 
who  have  less  than  $134  cannot  vote  for  many 
important  offices.  What  we  are  really  scared  of 
is  not  something  political;  it  is  economic.  We 
are  afraid  of  a  system  which  takes  property  from 
the  people  who  have  inherited  it  or  who  have 
earned  it,  and  that  is  an  economic  question.  It  is 
not  Americanism  against  something  else.  It  is 
simply  a  choice  of  two  economic  systems,  and  we 
have  got  to  have  that  controversy  discussed  if  we 
are  going  to  decide  it  rightly. 

If  Americanism  means  anything,  it  means  free 
speech,  right  from  the  start.  The  Pilgrims  came 
to  Massachusetts  to  get  it,  and  Roger  Williams 
left  Massachusetts,  not  only  because  he  had  his 
own  religious  views  but  because  (he  attacked 
property  rights  in  land  not  purchased  from  the 
Indians.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  usually  considered 
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a  good  American,  but  he  said  things  about  the 
desirabilit3/  of  rebellion  that  would  make  us  all 
shudder.  Alexander  Hamilton  signed  for  free 
speech  here  in  New  York,  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  called  the  Mexican  War  murder.  The 
abolitionists,  men  whom  we  all  honor  today,  be¬ 
lieved  in  Americanism  —  freedom  to  criticize  the 
government  of  their  day  and  the  institutions  of 
property  of  their  day,  which  included  a  tremen¬ 
dous  form  of  property  —  the  property  in  negro 
slaves.  I  believe  in  private  property  myself,  but 
because  I  believe  in  it  I  want  to  know  why  it 
ought  to  be  supported. 

And  now,  for  the  problem  as  it  affects  teachers. 
There  are  views  of  teaching.  One  regards  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  sort  of  handing  out  canned  goods  to  the 
pupils,  so  much  canned  goods,  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge.  Well,  if  it  is  a  canned  goods  business,  you 
may  need  a  Pure  Food  Law  to  make  sure  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  the  right  brand  of  “corn.”  But  this  is 
not  the  real  theory.  That  was  held  by  President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  when  he  took  Professor 
Gilclersleeve  into  a  bare  room  and  said,  “Now, 
radiate.”  We  have  got  to  have  the  kind  of  teachers 
that  radiate.  For  that  you  not  only  need  con¬ 
tented  teachers,  but  you  must  have  teachers  who 
think  for  themselves. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  “Reply  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents,”  I  see  a  statement  that  teachers  should 
be  obedient,  and  to  support  it  a  quotation  about 
the  sort  of  obedience  that  is  necessary  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Of  course,  teachers  to  some 
extent  have  got  to  obey,  but  the  kind  of  obedience 
we  ought  to  get  from  them  is  as  far  from  the  kind 
they  get  in  the  Army  and  Navy  as  the  South  pole 
is  from  the  North  pole.  In  an  autocracy,  they 
might  get  along  without  teachers  of  independence. 
But  this  country  has  got  to  be  run  by  the  people 
in  it,  and  they  are  the  people  whom  you  teach  in 
the  schools;  and  if  the  teachers  cannot  think  for 
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themselves,  the  pupils  cannot  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  cannot  discuss  merely  the  questions 
of  the  past.  They  have  got  to  discuss  the  critical 
problems  of  the  present  time  if  they  are  to  solve 
them. 

In  England  there  is  a  leisure  class  to  carry  on 
the  government.  We  can  not  depend  on  that. 
Now,  to  what  branch  of  citizens  should  we  turn 
more  for  help  in  these  matters  than  the  teachers? 
And  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  are  more  in¬ 
jured  by  repression  than  teachers.  If  you  say  to 
any  other  man  that  he  cannot  express  his  ideas  on 
political  questions,  he  can  at  least  devote  himself 
to  his  job,  but  if  you  confine  the  teacher  in  his 
thinking,  what  do  you  leave  him?  That  is  his  job, 
to  think. 

People  say  that  the  teacher  is  employed  by  the 
government,  and  ought  to  agree  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  pays  him.  The  courts  are  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  government  as  the  schools  — 
more  so,  for  we  have  private  schools,  but  we  do 
not  have  private  courts.  Do  we  say,  that  every 
one  in  the  court  must  agree  with  the  government? 
Do  we  say  that  the  judges  must  always  decide  in 
favor  of  the  Government?  Not  at  all!  They  often 
decide  against  it.  We  retain  lawyers  to  defend 
criminals  whom  the  Government  accuses.  It  is 
even  suggested  we  should  have  one  lawyer  to  do 
so  all  the  time.  Progressive  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations  employ  men  just  to  criticize  the  products 
of  the  corporation  and  see  how  they  can  be  better 
made.  The  teacher  may  be  serving  the  State  even 
while  he  criticizes  it. 

Of  course,  we  have  special  considerations  in 
the  schools.  We  have  this  social  interest  in  favor 
of  the  education  of  children.  We  cannot  let  every¬ 
thing  be  said  in  the  schools  that  we  might  let  be 
said  outside.  A  teacher  might  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  his  head  at  home,  but  not  in  school.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  much  he  ought  not  to  do  there 
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in  the  way  of  free  speech.  If  he  taught  that  all 
boys  and  girls  at  16  were  of  a  proper  age  to  marry, 
he  certainly  ought  to  lose  his  position.  He  must 
adapt  his  discussion  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
before  him.  And  we  certainly  can  require  con 
centration  on  his  subject;  we  can  require  judg¬ 
ment;  we  ought  to  demand  of  a  teacher  that  he 
should  be  a  master  of  his  subject  and  a  man  of 
sound  common  sense. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  control  the 
mind  of  an  expert.  You  cannot  stand  over  Galileo 
and  say  “Use  your  telescope,  but  do  not  find  that 
the  earth  goes  around  the  sun.”  You  cannot  stand 
over  Pasteur  and  say,  “Ivestigate  spontaneous 
generation,  but  do  not  discover  that  spontaneous 
generation  exists.”  You  cannot  stand  over  a  man 
that  deals  with  economics  and  say,  “Find  out  that 
economics  exists  according  to  this  or  that  sys¬ 
tem”;  or,  if  he  deals  with  history,  say  to  him, 
“Find  out  that  the  men  who  are  in  power  in  Rus¬ 
sia  are  a  gang  of  thugs.”  If  he  finds  it  out,  all 
right ;  but  you  cannot  force  him  to  do  so,  and  you 
cannot  force  him  to  teach  lies.  Outside  of  the 
classroom  he  should  be  even  more  free.  There 
he  is  a  citizen,  and  the  New  York  Constitution 
says  every  citizen  may  safely  speak,  write  and 
publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right;  and  no  law 
shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty 
of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

Be  sure  that  it  is  abused.  Be  sure  that  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  weighs  much  in  the  scale.  I  think 
if  every  board  which  had  to  pass  on  the  removal 
of  a  teacher  would  first  read  Milton’s  Areopagitica 
and  Mill  on  Liberty,  that  some  of  the  decisions 
would  be  very  different;  because  they  would 
see  that,  after  all,  freedom  of  speech  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Why  are  we  so  worried?  Why  are  we  so 
scared?  Have  we  no  confidence  in  the  arguments 
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that  can  be  used  against  these  radical  ideas? 
Parents  argue  on  the  other  side,  and  we  have  with 
us  the  Army  and  the  police,  and  everybody  who 
has  a  savings  bank  account  or  a  life  insurance 
policy.  After  all,  the  dangers  of  rebellion  are  not 
very  great,  unless  our  case  is  very  weak,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

Finally,  repression  will  produce  just  the  kind 
of  spirit  in  the  teachers  that  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  —  that  is,  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  French 
experience  in  this  matter  has  been  very  instruc¬ 
tive.  There  the  government  threw  its  force  against 
religion.  Teachers  were  dismissed  because  they 
v/ent  to  church.  Teachers  were  dismissed  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  Prefect  of  their  department.  The 
State  held  a  general  inquistion  into  the  opinions  of 
all  the  teachers,  a  cabinet  minister  saying,  “The 
government  will  not  surrender  the  right  to  know 
the  attitude  of  its  servants  toward  the  republic.” 
And  they  even  had  a  law  that  Government  offi¬ 
cials,  including  teachers,  should  wear  a  cheerful 
countenance  on  national  holidays.  What  was  the 
result?  The  teachers  of  France,  although  by 
birth,  by  training,  by  disposition  affiliated  with 
the  middle  class  rather  than  the  working  class, 
have  formed  a  revolutionary  trades  union  and 
affiliated  themselves  with  the  syndicalist  organi¬ 
zations  of  France. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  ought  to  be 
loyal  to  the  State.  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
State?  After  all,  it  comes  right  straight  down  to 
the  Government  that  we  deal  with,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  comes  down  to  the  men  that  we  deal 
with,  which  means  the  educational  authorities, 
and  if  those  men  do  not  stand  for  the  best  things 
we  stand  for,  —  for  the  development  of  mind  and 
spirit  and  the  search  for  truth,  we  begin  to  won¬ 
der  whether,  after  all,  that  government  ought  to 
endure,  and  whether,  we  do  not  want  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  will  stand  for  the  things  that  we 
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believe  in.  So  it  becomes  important  that  the  men 
who  constitute  the  Government,  who,  after  all, 
are  really  the  State,  should  stand  for  these  things. 
We  cannot  love  the  State  as  a  mystical  unity, 
when  that  unity  as  we  actually  face  it  prevents 
us  from  living  a  true  human  life.  So  that,  in  order 
to  make  people  loyal  to  the  State,  you  must  make 
the  State  a  sort  of  thing  that  they  want  to  be 
loyal  to. 

We  have  got  to  take  risks.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  perfectly  safe  to  allow  teachers  to  be  free. 
There  ought  to  be  this  balancing  of  youth  against 
truth.  But  there  are  plenty  of  risks  that  we  take 
in  life.  We  let  our  children  go  on  the  street  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  run  over  by  automobiles  and 
trolley  cars.  We  do  not  keep  them  home  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  same 
way,  we  might  like  to  leave  them  until  a  little 
later  before  we  discuss  some  of  these  economic 
problems,  but  then  they  are  out  at  work,  and  it  is 
too  late.  We  have  got  to  take  them  when  we  can 
get  them.  And  even  if  an  occasional  teacher  does 
speak  very  radically,  that  does  not  mean  that 
high  school  students  will  believe  all  he  says.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  16,  we  re¬ 
member  the  keenness  with  which  we  discussed 
those  problems.  We  did  not  take  everything  the 
teacher  said  for  granted,  and  the  more  he  said,  the 
more  we  were  likely  to  oppose  him. 

We  cannot  lead  sterilized  lives.  Think  of  the 
chances  America  took  by  allowing  people  with 
very  little  education  to  vote,  and  yet  that  is  a  risk 
we  are  ready  to  run.  Democracy  is  not  a  water¬ 
tight  compartment.  It  is  a  great  adventure,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  people  for  that  adventure  we  have 
got  to  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves  on  the 
problems  they  will  have  to  face  when  they  grow 
up.  It  is  not  simply  teaching  them  the  ideals  of 
the  day,  —  we  have  got  to  train  them  to  make  the 
ideals  of  tomorrow. 
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Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City: 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
need. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th-  schools. 


Dues  . 

(  Of  which  3  o  cents  is  for  i  year's  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools” ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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To  Those  Who  Believe  in  Children,  Greeting! 

What  are  you  doing  to  further  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  no 
measure  of  preparedness  or  of  reconstruction  of 
more  vital  importance  to  America  than  the  train¬ 
ing  of  its  future  citizens? 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  citizens  of  to-day 
can  render  no  greater  service  to  democracy  than 
to  insure  to  the  country  an  intelligent,  self-reliant 
and  efficient  citizenship  to-morrow. 

You  have  given  generously  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  war  service  organizations ;  you  have  in¬ 
vested  largely  in  Liberty  and  Victory  loans  . 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  do  you  know  of 
any  cause  more  important  or  more  hopeful  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity  than  that  of  public 
education? 

Come,  now,  do  you? 

Are  you  willing  to  contribute  from  now  on  as  ■ 
generously  to  organizations  which  seek  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  as  you  have  been  to  those 
which  have  sought  during  the  war  to  conserve 
the  present? 

If  you  are,  why  not  identify  yourself  with  the 
Public  Education  Association;  or,  if  you  are 
already  a  member,  why  not  increase  your  mem¬ 
bership  fee  and  induce  your  friends  to  join? 

We  depend  entirely  for  our  support  upon  the 
contributions  of  our  members.  We  are  subsidized 
in  no  way- 

If  you  have  read  our  weekly  bulletins  during 
the  past  few  months  you  will  realize  how  zeal- 
ousy  and  disinterestedly  we  have  worked  for  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
teachers  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 

We  are  confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
render  even  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  the  immediate  future.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  because  we  know  from  experience  just  what 
we  can  do. 


Here,  for  example,  are  a  few  things  we  have 
done  during  the  past  quarter  century: 

Conducted  the  first  Evening  Recreation  Centre  and 
closely  followed  subsequent  developments. 

Established  the  first  school  lunches  in  New  York 
through  our  School  Lunch  Committee. 

Maintained  a  school  in  the  Tombs  Prison  since  1897 
for  boys  awaiting  trial. 

Maintained  a  staff  of  Visiting  Teachers  for  ten  years 
to  promote  co-operation  between  the  home  and  the 
school  on  behalf  of  difficult  children. 

Assisted  materially  in  securing  and  organizing  a 
Bureau  of  Census,  Attendance  and  Child  Welfare  in 
the  schools. 

Made  a  thorough  study  of  vocational  guidance  in  the 
New  York  schools. 

Brought  together  in  helpful  conferences  representa¬ 
tives  of  agencies  active  in  furthering  the  hygiene  of 
school  children. 

Made  extensive  studies  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Taken  an  active  part  in  the  study  of  mentally 
defective  children  and  helped  in  organizing  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  ungraded  classes. 

Taken  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the 
kindergartens. 

Held  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  shows  in  the  schools 
each  year  in  co-operation  with  the  Natural  Science 
Committee  of  Hunter  College  Associate  Alumnae.  This 
work  is  now  carried  on  by  the  School  Nature  League. 

Made  a  careful  study  of  the  school  budget  each 
year  and  rendered  aid  where  possible  in  securing  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  education. 

Took  an  active  part  in  every  movement  to  improve 
the  educational  chapter  of  the  City  charter  and  to 
amend  the  State  education  law. 

Don’t  you  think  this  an  enviable  record? 

Won’t  you  do  your  utmost  to  support,  per¬ 
sonally,  our  work  and  to  secure  the  support  of 
others  who  believe  in  democracy  through  public 
education? 

Look  on  the  last  page  and  see  just  how  con¬ 
tributions  and  applications  for  membership  should 
be  made. 

AND,  PLEASE,  ACT  NOW! 

We  are  preparing  our  program  for  next  year, 
beginning  July  1,  and  we  need  your  help! 


Attention  ! 

Are  you  going  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  week 
of  June  2nd? 

If  so,  do  not  miss  the  meetings  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  of  Visiting  Teachers. 

There  will  be  a  round  table  conference  at 
2  p.  m.,  June  4th,  and  a  luncheon-conference  on 
June  5th,  at  1  p.  m. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  round  table 
conference  are : 

The  Visiting  Teacher  and  Americanization. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  and  Community  Prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  and  Prevention  of  Re¬ 
tardation  and  Delinquency. 

Delegates  are  expected  from  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Rochester,  Cleveland  and  other  cities. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Traymore. 


Activities  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th<  schools. 


Dues 

f  Of  which  jo  cents  is  for  i  yeads  subscription  to  The  Public  and  the  Schools' ’  J 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 
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Are  There  Public  Schools  in  New  York  City 
Unfit  For  Housing  Children? 

Here  is  what  leading  experts  in  school  con¬ 
struction  in  America  have  to  say  about  two  public 
schools  in  New  York  City! 

Don’t  you  think  such  conditions  a  disgrace  to 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world? 

Don’t  you  agree  with  us  and  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  which  made  this  study,  that 
the  conditions  in  these  schools  and  in  two  score 
more  like  them  should  be  remedied  at  once, — if 
possible  before  the  beginning  of  school  next  fall? 

The  report  follows: 

In  determining  the  adequacy  of  any  school 
building  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  details  of 
construction  and  equipment  in  the  light  of  the 
standards  which  are  commonly  being  accepted 
today  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  between 
the  situation  found  in  any  school  building  and  the 
desirable  standards,  the  Strayer  School  Building 
Score  Card  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  ef¬ 
fective.  The  decided  advantage  that  follows  from 
the  use  of  this  Score  Card,  on  which  are  included 
all  of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect 
building,  is  that  all  such  details  are  given  separate 
consideration. 

The  Strayer  School  Building  Score  Card  was 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  scoring  public  school 
buildings  Nos.  19  and  51  of  New  York  City.  A 
score  of  421  points  was  allotted  school  building 
No.  51  and  362  points  to  school  building  No.  19. 
The  total  number  of  points  which  may  be  allotted 
a  school  building  through  the  use  of  this  Card  is 
1000.  In  other  words,  a  school  building  which 
meets  the  standards  set  up  in  the  Score  Card  is 
rated  at  1000  points.  School  buildings  are  found 
in  many  cities  which  rate  as  high  as  900  to  1000 
points.  Experience  resulting  from  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  many 


The  Measurement  of  School  Buildings  No.  51  and 
No.  19  of  the  New  York  City  School  System 
on  the  Strayer  Building  Score  Card. 

Maximum  School  School 


A.  Location  . 

Poss  ble 
Score 

55 

Building  Bui  ding 
No.  51  No.  19 

25  30 

B.  Drainage  . 

30 

3 

5 

C.  Size  and  Form . 

40 

1 

10 

I.  Site  Total . 

125 

29 

45 

A.  Placement  . 

25 

6 

6 

B.  Gross  Structure  . 

60 

25 

19 

C.  Internal  Structure  . 

80 

37 

30 

II.  Building  Total . 

165 

68 

54 

A.  Heating  and  Ventilating . 

70 

24 

15 

B.  Fire  Protection  . 

65 

48 

18 

C.  Cleaning  System  . 

20 

2 

10 

D.  Artificial  Lighting  . 

20 

8 

12 

E.  Electric  Service . 

15 

8 

6 

F.  Water  Supply  . 

30 

12 

7 

G.  Toilet  Facilities . 

50 

14 

11 

H.  Mechanical  Service  . 

10 

0 

0 

III.  Service  Systems  Total.. 

280 

116 

79 

A.  Location  and  Connection . 

35 

20 

10 

B.  Construction  and  Finish . 

95 

48 

47 

C.  Illumination  . 

85 

50 

36 

D.  Cloak  Rooms  and  Wardrobe. . . . 

25 

10 

10 

E.  Equipment  . 

50 

15 

17 

IV.  Class  Rooms  Total . 

290 

143 

120 

A.  Large  Rooms  for  General  Use. . . 

65 

17 

17 

B.  Rooms  for  School  Officials . 

35 

18 

21 

C.  Special  Service  Rooms . 

40 

30 

26 

V.  Special  Rooms  Total . 

140 

65 

64 

1000  421  362 


GRAND  TOTAL 


cities  suggests  that  a  rating  between  700  and  900 
points  is  fairly  satisfactory.  In  buildings  which 
are  thus  rated  slight  building  alterations  are 
needed  which,  when  made,  will  tend  to  raise  con¬ 
siderably  the  original  score  of  a  building.  A  score 
of  600  points  has  meant,  as  experience  in  many 
school  building  surveys  points  out,  that  consider¬ 
able  alteration  was  needed  before  buildings  could 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  standard  of  efficiency. 
Buildings  that  have  scored  500  to  600  points  have 
proved  to  be  highly  unsatisfactory  and  yet  not  so 
far  gone  but  that  extensive  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments  could  make  them  reasonably  habitable. 
When  the  scores  of  buildings  have  fallen  below 
500  points  it  has  been  the  universal  judgment  of 
those  who  have  applied  the  Score  Card  that 
speedy  abandonment  of  the  building  for  school 
purposes  was  the  only  justifiable  course  to  be 
pursued.  In  all  instances  where  scores  of  500  or 
less  have  resulted,  it  has  seemed  that  expenditures 
for  repairs  would  be  highly  excessive.  It  is  also 
seen  that  there  is  little  possibility,  even  with  the 
expenditure  of  relatively  large  sums  of  money,  to 
secure  as  a  result  of  such  repairs  a  building  which 
was  suitable  for  school  purposes  in  the  modern 
sense. 

The  scores  of  421  points  for  building  No.  51 
and  362  points  for  building  No.  19  are  such,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  with  the  Score  Card,  as  to  condemn 
the  use  of  these  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  of  New  York  City. 

Conditions  Found  to  Exist  in  School  Building  No.  51 

School  Building  No.  51  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
poorest  sections  of  the  city.  The  site  on  which 
the  school  building  stands  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  play  purposes  for  children  who  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  for  improving  their  phys¬ 
ical  condition.  The  play  space  which  is  provided 
is  mockery  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  basement  play  room  is  dark,  damp,  poorly 


lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  foul  smelling,  unclean, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  children  for  purposes  of  play. 

The  main  toilets  of  this  building  are  un- 
describably  filthy  and  unfit  for  human  beings. 

The  drain  pipes  from  the  roof  have  decayed  to 
such  a  degree  that  in  some  instances  as  little  as 
quarter  of  the  pipe  remains.  On  rainy  days 
water  enters  the  classrooms,  hallways,  corridors, 
and  is  thrown  against  windows  because  the  down 
pipes  have  rotted  away. 

The  narrow  stairways  and  halls  are  similar  to 
those  of  jails  or  dungeons  of  a  century  ago. 

The  classrooms  are  poorly  lighted,  inadequa¬ 
tely  equipped,  and  in  some  cases  so  small  that 
the  desks  of  pupils  and  teachers  occupy  almost 
all  of  the  floor  space.  The  painting  on  the  wall 
is  falling  off  in  many  places.  Apparently  no  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  provide  the  children  of  this  build¬ 
ing  with  properly  decorated  classrooms.  The 
natural  lighting  of  some  of  the  classrooms  is 
totally  inadequate.  Classrooms  housing  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  children  exist  in  this  building 
which  are  fitted  only  for  the  storing  of  lumber. 
The  window  sash  in  some  of  the  classrooms  has 
decayed  to  such  a  degree  that  windows  sag  as 
much  as  six  to  eight  inches  when  the  wind  blows. 

Decay  and  lack  of  repair  is  evident  in  broken- 
down  doors,  boarded  up  windows,  in  worn  out 
wooden  floors,  and  the  failure  to  use  paint  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  the  school  building.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building  has  not  been  kept  clean  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  amount  of  funds  provided  for 
janitor  service.  Dilapidated  gas  jets  and  electric 
light  fixtures  are  in  frequent  evidence. 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  bathroom  pro¬ 
vided  in  an  underground  dungeon  are  beyond  be¬ 
lief.  An  equipment  of  showers  for  bathing  has 
been  provided  at  a  cost  which  runs  probably  into 
hundreds  of  dollars.  No  self-respecting  person 
would  ever  think  of  using  these  showers  because 
of  the  lighting  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  bath¬ 
room.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  condition  as 
existed  in  these  showers  on  May  8,  1919,  could 


possibly  exist  in  any  school  system  in  any  civil¬ 
ized  country. 

The  children  of  school  building  No.  51  should 
be  furnished  school  accommodations  which  are  as 
adequate,  as  sanitary,  and  as  cheerful  as  those 
that  are  furnished  any  children  in  the  United 
States.  The  conditions  that  exist  at  school  build¬ 
ing  No.  51  indicate  that  the  children  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  not  being  considered  an  asset  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  If  they  do  secure  any  educational 
training  it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  facilities  pro¬ 
vided.  School  teachers  who  teach  where  condi¬ 
tions  exist  which  are  similar  to  those  of  school 
building  No.  51  of  New  York  City  owe  it  to  the 
children  put  in  their  charge  to  give  the  widest 
publicity  to  the  existing  conditions  and  to  their 
requests  for  adequate  school  housing. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  this  school 
building  lies  in  some  of  the  desirable  character¬ 
istics  of  the  classrooms  and  the  special  rooms  of 
the  addition  built  about  fifteen  years  ago.  If  it 
were  not  for  these  rooms,  the  score  would  fall 
cqnsiderably  lower. 

Conditions  Found  to  Exist  in  School  Building  No.  19 

The  layman  will  readily  recognize  that  any 
school  building  to  which  the  judges  can  allot  only 
362  out  of  1000  points  must  be  totally  lacking  in 
the  facilities  that  school  children  need.  School 
building  No.  19  is  a  labyrinthic  structure  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  teachers  are  greatly  hampered  in  their 
efficiency.  The  upkeep  on  this  building  is  better 
than  that  of  building  No.  51,  but  only  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  large  sums  will  suffice  to  make  this 
building  anything  less  than  a  dangerous  fire-trap 
in  which  the  lives  of  children  may  be  sacrificed. 
Tne  problem  of  supervising  and  teaching  children 
in  this  building  is  made  many  times  more  difficult 
because  of  the  inadequate  facilities  that  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Only  a  visit  to  the  building  will  prove  to 
the  layman  the  futility  of  retaining  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  housing  school  children  in  New  York  City. 
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Wh&t  to  Say  to  Susie 

How  Do  We  Know  That  What  We  Say  to  Susie 

is  True? 

These  conversations  with  Susie  and  John 
represent  a  summary  of  the  facts  collected  in  a 
careful  scientific  investigation  of  private  com¬ 
mercial  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
with  special  attention  to  those  schools  which  are 
largely  patronized  by  children  of  elementary 
school  preparation.  There  are  about  thirty  such 
schools.  The  investigation  included  a  study  of 
the  occupational  history  of  over  1,000  recent 
graduates  from  these  schools,  and  a  general 
survey  of  the  nature  of  office  positions  in  New 
York  City. 

The  full  report  of  this  investigation  presents 
an  array  of  interesting  and  illuminating  informa¬ 
tion  of  which  this  little  summary  gives  only  a 
glimpse.  The  title  of  the  report  is  “Private  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx”  by 
Bertha  Stevens.  You  can  get  it  from  the  Public 
Education  Association,  8  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Who  is  Susie? 

Susie  is  a  little  girl  15  years  old.*  She  is 
just  ready  to  graduate  from  grammar  school.  For 
the  last  six  weeks  she  has  been  a  prize  fought  for 
by  the  agents  of  five  or  six  private  commercial 
schools.  This  has  made  life  exciting — and  a  bit 
confusing — for  Susie.  She  has  been  told  that 
“Two  futures  are  open.  One  for  the  working 
girl — life  is  miserable ;  one  for  the  business  girl — 
life  is  enjoyable that  “High  School  is  not  right 


*This  general  picture  of  the  solicitation  of  pupils  by  private  com¬ 
mercial  schools  is  derived  from  Private  Commercial  Schools,  Chapter 
4,  which  is  based  upon  interviews  with  1,952  children  about  to  be 
graduated  from  29  public  schools  located  in  24  districts  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  and  interviews  with  principals  of  20  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  same  boroughs,  just  previous  to  the  June  graduation,  1916. 
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for  girls  who  would  like  to  help  their  mothers. 
Business  school  gets  right  to  work;  high  school 
drags  it  along;”  that  “He’d  get  me  done  quicker 
in  one  year  than  high  school  would  in  three 
years.”  One  agent  has  called  at  her  house  four 
times;  another,  a  young  woman,  has  come  once 
every  week  for  quite  a  while.  These  agents  have 
offered  all  sorts  of  special  inducements — one  said 
Susie  could  come  to  the  school  for  a  few  days  free 
of  charge,  just  to  see  how  she  liked  it ;  another  has 
offered  a  reduction  in  tuition,  if  only  Susie’s 
parents  will  let  her  go  to  the  school  he  represents. 
He  assured  them  that  this  school  is  the  best  in  the 
city,  but  last  year  he  was  working  for  another 
school,  and  he  said  the  same  thing  about  that  one. 
He  gets  a  commission  for  each  scholar  he  obtains. 
Of  course  the  schools  themselves  are  not  at  all 
bound  by  the  promises  of  these  agents. 

Also  Susie  has  been  getting  lots  of  mail.  She 
has  a  bunch  of  blotters,  and  a  ruler,  and  some 
colored  picture  postals,  and  a  button,  and  two  or 
three  illustrated  booklets — all  from  the  different 
schools  that  want  the  $60  or  $70  that  Susie  will 
bring  them  as  a  pupil.  Day  before  yesterday  she 
got  an  advertisement  through  the  mail  labelled 
“Dope  Pill.”  She  though  it  was  “awfully  cute” — 
a  celluloid  cylinder  with  a  paper  rolled  up  inside 
and  labelled  “Dope.”  The  “dope”  was  advice  from 
the  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  that  is  com¬ 
peting  for  Susie.  Last  night  another  of  these 
schools  gave  a  free  dance  to  the  girls  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  and  Susie  was  there.  One  of  the  girls 
in  her  class  gave  all  the  names  to  the  agent,  and 
he  paid  her  two  cents  apiece  for  them. 

Now  Susie  has  come  to  tell  her  teacher  that 
she  is  thinking  of  leaving  school  and  is  going  to 
take  a  course  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping, 
“for  High  School  doesn’t  do  you  any  good  if  you 
want  to  earn  money  and  sometimes  stenographers 
work  up  to  very  high  positions  and  you  can  earn  a 
lot  of  money,  and  anyway  it’s  a  stylish  job.” 
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What  Shall  We  Say  to  Susie? 

I. 


WHEN  SUSIE  SAYS  SHE  WANTS  TO  BE  A 
STENOGRAPHER  AND  DOESN’T  THINK  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WILL  DO  HER  MUCH  GOOD. 

Well,  Susie,  would  you  like  to  know  what  girls 
who  are  successful  stenographers  think  about 
High  School?  Two  years  ago  some  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  wanted  to  find  out,  so  they 
asked  every  girl  who  applied  to  them  for  a  job 
to  write  down  her  opinion.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  You  can  read  them  over  for  yourself. 

“I  believe  the  valtie  of  a  lUighh'School  education  to  a 
stenographer  is  not  realized  until  she  enters  a  business  life. 
The  ability  to  recognize'  and  correct  an  ungrammatical  sen¬ 
tence  hurriedly  dictated  saves  the  employer  many  irritating 
moments  and  enables  the  stenographer  to  feel  that  her  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  of  some  use,  though  in  a  small  way.” 

“The  High  School  graduate  has  not  only  had  time  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  spelling  of  ordinary, 
everyday  words,  but  has  had  many  opportunities  to  learn 
a  large  number  of  new  ones,  so  that  she  does  not  have  to 
waste  her  employer’s  time  whenever  there  is  a  work  at  all 
unusual.  This  alone  would  be  enough  to  show  the  superiority 
of  a  High  School  graduate.” 

“I  did  not  go  to  High  School,  but  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better,  if  I  would  have  gone  there.  Because  I  see 
other  girls  that  are  stenographers  and  graduates  of  High 
School  are  better  off  than  I  am.  They  are  better  because 
they  get  a  better  education  there  than  in  any  business 
school.” 

“A  High  School  education  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any 
stenographer.  First,  because  the  study  of  English  is  given 
a  prominent  part  in  the  curriculum  of  studies,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  is  essential  to  a  good  stenographer.  Second, 
because  stenography  and  typewriting  are  taught  more 
slowly,  and  for  that  reason  better,  than  is  possible  in  busi¬ 
ness  schools.  Last,  for  the  reason  that  a  girl  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
she  graduates,  and  a  business  school  graduate  is  about 
fifteen.” 

“I  think  a  Higbi  School  education  is  very  good.  You 
have  plenty  of  time  and  there  is  no  hurry  and  scramble  to 
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get  through  the  work  as  you  can’t  finish  before  the  rest. 
Then  you  are  sure  that  the  teachers  are  not  trying  to  push 
you  through  as  it  is  neither  their  gain  or  loss.  Individual 
training  (advertised  by  private  commercial  schools)  is  not 
good.  Class  work  is  better  because  many  times  you  think 
you  understand  and  when  a  girl  asks  a  question  you  profit 
by  her  mistakes.” 

“High  School  education  in  the  equipment  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  very  good.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  in 
the  first  place  you  have  the  regular  school  hours  and  I  think 
the  teachers  take  more  time  and  have  more  patience  in  ex¬ 
plaining  a  subject  more  thoroughly  and  the  pupils  are  not 
so  afraid  to  ask  questions  when  tney  do  not  understand  the 
subject  being  explained  the  first  time.” 

“In  the  business  world,  we  find  the  more  we  know  of 
other  things  than  stenography,  the  more  fitted  we  are  for 
the  position  we  hold.  In  High  School,  we  learn  how  to 
increase  our  vocabulary,  the  use  of  English,  and  other 
studies  necessary  for  progress  in  business.” 

“But”  says  Susie,  “ the  agent  says  he’ll  get  me 
further  in  one  year  than  High  School  will  in  three 
years.” 

Yes,  it’s  true  you  could  finish  business  school 
in  one  year- — most  schools  say  only  six  months. 
But  where  are  you  when  you  get  through?  A 
business  course  is  not  of  much  advantage  to  an 
8th  Grade  girl,  because  business  men  want  stenog¬ 
raphers  with  a  better  education.  If  you  inquire 
you’ll  find  out  that  most  8th  Grade  girls  who  be¬ 
come  stenographers  don’t  hold  their  positions 
very  long,  and  finally  some  of  them  go  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  work  altogether.  The  records  of 
over  a  thousand  commercial  school  graduates  who 
registered  in  Employment  Bureaus  in  1916  show 
that  this  is  true.  More  than  half  the  positions 
they  held  were  held  less  than  six  months,  and 
over  three-fourths  of  these  positions  paid  less  than 
$9  a  week,  though  many  of  the  girls  had  been 
working  for  three  years.  Most  of  them  got  be¬ 
tween  $6  and  $8  a  week.  They  stayed  at  begin¬ 
ner’s  wages.  They  did  not  work  up  to  the  more 
responsible  and  highly-paid  positions. 
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Here  are  the  records  of  some  of  the  girls : 

Mary’s  first  position  as  a  stenographer  lasted 
one  week;  her  second  two  weeks;  her  third,  two 
weeks;  her  fourth,  one  week.  Yet  Mary  was  a 
graduate  of  a  commercial  school. 

Rose  held  her  first  position  as  stenographer 
one  week.  Then  she  got  a  position  stamping, 
which  lasted  two  weeks.  Her  third  position  was 
clerical  work  and  she  held  it  three  weeks.  Her 
fourth  was  in  general  office  work.  These  last 
two  positions  paid  her  exactly  the  same  wages  she 
got  as  stenographer,  that  is  $6  a  week.  And  she 
didn’t  need  her  seven  months  in  business  school 
in  order  to  hold  them  either. 

Louise  has  a  better  record  than  either  Rose  or 
Mary.  She  held  her  positions  longer  and  got  bet¬ 
ter  wages.  But  none  of  her  positions  required 
the  year’s  special  training  in  bookkeeping  and 
stenography  for  which  her  father  had  paid.  Her 
first  position  was  at  clerical  work.  It  paid  her  $7 
a  week  and  she  held  it  three  months.  Then  she 
got  a  position  as  file  clerk  at  $6  a  week.  This 
position  she  held  for  a  year.  After  that  she  went 
back  to  clerical  work  and  received  $6.50  a  week. 
This  position  also  she  held  for  a  year. 

Many  girls  who  go  to  business  school  don’t  use 
their  stenography  and  bookkeeping  afterward. 
You  can  earn  as  much  money  as  these  girls,  and 
do  the  same  kind  of  work,  without  going  to  busi¬ 
ness  school  at  all.  So  if  your  main  idea  is  to  get 
through  school  and  start  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible,  it  would  be  foolish  for  you  to  spend  even 
six  months  in  a  business  school. 

If  your  idea  is  to  become  a  successful  business 
woman,  the  secretary  of  some  important  man  or 
woman,  or  the  office  manager  in  some  big  bank  or 
mail  order  house,  you  will  need  a  better  education 
than  a  business  school  can  give  you.  If  they  are 
going  to  teach  you  such  hard  subjects  as  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting  and  bookkeeping  all  in  six 
months,  they  won’t  have  much  time  to  teach  you 
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English.  In  most  schools  the  “English  course” 
consists  of  a  few  form  letters  which  you  learn  by 
heart.  They  don’t  even  try  to  teach  you  to  ex¬ 
press  yourself  intelligently.  They  haven’t  time. 
But  unless  a  stenographer  knows  a  great  deal 
about  English  she  hasn’t  much  chance  of  working 
up  to  a  high  salaried  position. 

The  best  business  schools  know  this,  and  re¬ 
quire  some  High  School  education  for  admission. 

There  is,  in  New  York  City,  an  undersupply  of 
reliable,  well-educated  stenographers ;  and  there  is 
a  large  oversupply  of  inefficient  stenographers.  + 

Girls  find  their  best  business  opportunities 
IN  STENOGRAPHY,  provided  they  have  adequate 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NECESSARY  PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS. 

II. 

WHEN  SUSIE  SAYS  HER  FATHER  CAN’T 
AFFORD  TO  SEND  HER  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
SHE’S  GOING  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  IN  STENOG¬ 
RAPHY  AND  BOOKKEEPING. 

So  you  want  to  be  a  stenographer?  Well, 
then,  I’m  sorry  you  can’t  go  to  High  School,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  hardly  worth  while  for  a  girl  to  study 
stenography  unless  she  has  had  a  good  education. 
A  stenographer  with  a  High  School  education  has 
many  first  rate  opportunities,  but  stenographers 
who  have  just  been  through  grammar  school  never 
get  very  far.  If  you  want  to  work  in  an  office 
why  don’t  you  get  a  position  which  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  stenography  or  bookkeeping.  You  don’t 
want  your  father  to  spend  $60  or  $70  on  commer- 


f  Facta  about  necessity  of  High  School  education  for  the  girl  who 
wants  to  achieve  success  as  a  stenographer  or  secretary  from  Private 
Commercial  Schools,  Chapter  3,  which  ia  based,  among  other  things,  on 
the  occupational  experiences  of  1,035  young  people  trained  in  Private 
Commercial  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  428  English  com¬ 
position  and  penmanship  tests  given  to  trained  office  workers. 

Facts  about  the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  private  commercial 
schools  from  Chaper  2,  which  is  based  upon  direct  investigation  of  31 
such  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
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cial  education  unless  it  is  necessary,  do  you?  And 
there  are  many  office  positions  in  which  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stenography  or  bookkeeping  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Of  course  you’ve  heard  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Its  offices  are  under 
the  high  tower  on  Madison  Square.  You’d  think 
that  a  good  stylish  place  to  work  wouldn’t  you? 
But  you  don’t  have  to  know  stenography  or  book¬ 
keeping  to  get  a  place  there.  They  employ  515 
girls  under  21  and  out  of  all  these  girls  only  41  use 
either  bookkeeping  or  stenography.  474  of  them 
are  in  positions  which  do  not  require  that  kind  of 
training. 

Maybe  you  think  they  are  dull  and  stupid  girls 
without  ambition  and  that’s  why  they  take  that 
sort  of  position.  But  you  are  wrong.  The  office 
employees  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  are  selected  carefully  from  a  long  wait¬ 
ing  list.  Almost  all  these  girls  have  been  to  High 
School,  so  you  see  they  are  bright  girls.  More 
than  half  of  them  have  been  trained  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  school,  so  you  see  they  could  take  positions  as 
stenographers.  But  instead,  they  are  working 
where  their  training  in  stenography  and  book¬ 
keeping  doesn’t  count,  because  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  big  offices  for  general  clerical  work. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  positions  held  by  com¬ 
mercial  school  graduates  before  they  came  to 
work  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  were  positions  in  which  they  did  not  use 
either  bookkeeping  or  stenography.  So  you 
see  there  are  plenty  of  other  companies  which 
have  the  same  sort  of  work  to  be  done — office 
work  which  you  can  do  without  knowing  either 
stenography  or  bookkeeping. .  Of  course  you  have 
to  be  quick  and  neat  and  pleasant  to  succeed  in 
any  kind  of  office  work. 

“But,”  says  Susie,  “you  get  better  zvages  if  you 
are  a  stenographer ,  and  there  is  a  better  chance  to 
get  ahead.” 
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I’m  afraid  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  Susie. 
You  see,  if  you’ve  only  been  through  the  8th 
Grade,  you  can’t  work  up  to  a  very  responsible 
position  as  a  stenographer.  You  can  get  just  as 
good  wages  if  you  start  in  to-morrow,  without 
going  to  commercial  school  at  all.  Hundreds  of 
girls  have  done  it. 

Once,  not  long  ago,  the  Board  of  Education 
looked  up  over  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  who 
had  left  school  to  go  to  work.  They  found  that 
over  half  the  girls  who  were  in  office  positions, 
had  never  been  to  a  commercial  school.  And  yet 
they  were  doing  practically  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  getting  about  the  same  pay  as  those  who  had 
spent  time  and  money  on  commercial  training. 
Only  five  girls  who  had  had  training  were  getting 
more  money  than  those  who  had  not. 

“What  kind  of  work  were  they  doing?” 

You’ll  be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  them 
were  bookkeepers,  though  they  hadn’t  been  to 
commercial  school.  Their  employers  had  shown 
them  how.  One  girl  was  earning  more  than  any 
of  the  girls  who  had  studied  bookkeeping.  Then 
there  are  addressers  in  Mail  Order  and  Printing 
and  Publishing  Houses ;  and  cashiers  in  Clothing, 
Department,  and  Grocery  stores,  Meat  Markets 
and  Hotels.  There  were  a  great  many  clerks  in 
many  kinds  of  positions,  stock,  sales,  bill,  mail, 
shipping,  credit,  file,  inventory  and  toll.  Four  of 
the  clerks  earned  more  than  any  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  school  graduates  who  were  working  as  clerks. t 

“Yes”  says  Susie ,  “but  if  you  go  to  a  commercial 
school  you're  sure  of  getting  a  job;  they  promise  to 
get  one  for  you  ” 


t  Facts  about  office  positions  which  require  neither  stenography  nor 
bookkeeping  from  Private  Commercial  Schools,  Chapter  6,  which  is 
based,  among  other  things,  on  the  occupational  experiences  of  733  office 
employees  at  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Bureau  of  At¬ 
tendance  records  giving  detailed  information  for  office  positions  held  by 
316  workers  between  the  ages  14  and  18  inclusive,  and  home  visits 
to  30  commercial  school  graduates,  all  of  whom  began  wage-earning 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years. 
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You  don’t  have  to  depend  on  any  commercial 
school  to  get  you  a  job.  There  are  free  public  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus  all  over  the  city  with  special 
departments  for  .finding  .positions  .for  .young 
workers.  Do  you  know  where  the  nearest  pub¬ 
lic  employment  bureau  is?  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 

The  district  offices  and  examiners  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Bureau  in  New 
York  City  are  as  follows: 

MANHATTAN 


Hall  of  Records . Worth  1647  Mr.  Opromalla 

129  Worth  St . Franklin  6100  Mr.  Risley 

58  Cooper  Square . Spring  1258  Mr.  Drake 

22  E.  22nd  St . Grammercy  371  Mr.  Edwards 

436  W.  27th  St . Chelsea  4777  Miss  Burns 

1184  Broadway . Mad.  Sq.  2666  Mr.  Coyne 

203  Lexington  Ave . M.  H.  8177  Miss  Ettinger 

1 12  W.  46th  St . Bryant  3044  Mr.  Milligen 

1  nth  St.  &  Lexington  Ave.. Harlem  5702  Mr.  Tantillo 

281  Lenox  Ave . Morningside  3370  Mr.  Fisher 

284  Lenox  Ave . Harlem  6285  Miss  M.  Odencrantz 

139th  St.  and  7th  Ave - Audubon  5661  Mr.  Edwoods 

BRONX. 

363  E.  149th  St . Melrose  5952  Mr.  Keough 

BROOKLYN 

310  Jay  St . Main  3477  Mr.  Boyle  i 

Bush  Terminal . Sunset  8410  Miss  Coffin 

QUEENS. 

171  Hunter  Ave . Astoria  3160  Mr.  Portenar 

RICHMOND 

Borough  Hall . Tmknsvle  1961  Mr.  Marscher 


An  8th  Grade  girl  does  not  make  a  first 

RATE  STENOGRAPHER.  IT  IS  BETTER  TO  BE  A  GOOD 
GENERAL  OFFICE  WORKER  THAN  A  POOR  STENOG¬ 
RAPHER. 
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III. 


WHEN  SUSIE  IS  NOT  FITTED  FOR  OFFICE 
WORK. 

Perhaps  when  Susie  comes  to  talk  to  you 
about  going  into  office  work,  you  will  see  her  all 
of  a  sudden  in  a  new  light. 

You  will  notice  how  round  shouldered  she  is, 
and  it  will  occur  to  you  that  sitting  constantly  at 
a  desk  would  make  her  posture  much  worse.  Or 
you  will  remember  how  often  she  says  “What?” 
or  “Ma’am?”  forcing  you  to  repeat  your  words, 
and  you  will  wonder  if  her  hearing  is  quick 
enough  to  take  dictation.  Perhaps  she  has 
trouble  with  her  eyes  too  and  that  would  be 
another  handicap. 

Or  you  may  remember  that  Susie  is  clumsy, 
that  her  fingers  are  not  deft  with  pen  or  pencil 
and  she  is  not  a  good  penman.  She  is  slow.  Her 
work  is  often  handed  in  on  spotted  and  rumpled 
paper  and  she  isn’t  tidy  about  her  clothes  and 
hair.  Office  workers  must  be  deft  and  quick  and 
neat. 

But,  worst  of  all,  spelling  is  a  weak  point  with 
Susie,  and  her  foreign  parentage  still  shows  in 
her  accent  and  even  in  her  sentence  structure.  It 
is  hard  for  her  to  express  herself. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  you  that  Susie  would 
get  further  and  be  happier  at  some  sort  of  in¬ 
dustrial  work. 

“But,”  says  Susie,  “I  don’t  want  to  do  factory 
work.  It's  common  and  people  despise  you.  I  zvant 
a  stylish  job.” 

Well,  Susie,  one  thing  the  whole  world  learned 
during  the  war  was  that  everything  would  stop 
going  if  it  were  not  for  the  industrial  workers. 
What  good  would  stenographers  be  if  other 
workers  were  not  busy  making  the  pencils  they 
use,  their  paper,  their  desks,  their  typewriters,  the 
very  office  they  work  in  and  the  business  they 
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work  for.  They  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
factory  worker  even  for  food  and  clothes.  Some 
of  the  finest  men  and  women  in  Europe  and 
America  have  gone  into  the  factories  to  work  be¬ 
cause  at  last  they  have  learned  that  the  people 
who  actually  make  things  are  the  people  the  world 
needs  most. 

“But,”  says  Susie,  “stenographers  get  better  pay.” 

Yes,  some  stenographers  get  very  good  pay — 
and  so  do  some  factory  workers. §  But  the  aver¬ 
age  girl  who  works  in  a  factory  gets  higher  pay 
than  a  girl  who  works  in  an  office.  Even  before 
the  war  the  average  factory  girl  got  from  $8  to  $10 
a  week.  Hardly  any  girls  get  less  than  $8  after 
they’ve  worked  in  a  factory  six  months.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  out  of  more  than  a  thousand  commercial 
school  graduates,  more  than  half  only  got  between 
$6  and  $8  a  week,  though  many  of  them  had  been 
working  for  three  years. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why.  Suppose  a  girl 
goes  into  the  needle  trades.  She  learns  to  sew, 
and  all  the  time  her  speed  increases.  That  is  the 
one  thing  they  want  of  her,  speed.  And  as  she 
becomes  swifter,  her  wages  go  up  because  she  is 
more  valuable.  But  suppose  a  girl  goes  into  an 
office  as  a  stenographer.  She  takes  dictation  and 
runs  the  typewriter,  and  all  the  time  her  speed  in¬ 
creases.  But  speed  is  not  all  they  want  of  her. 
They  want  good  spelling,  they  want  good  English 
and  a  good  background  of  general  information. 
And  unless  she  has  these  things,  her  wages  are  not 
likely  to  go  up,  because  even  though  her  speed 
increases,  she  is  not  much  more  valuable  than  a 
beginner. 

Girls  who  do  not  like  books  and  who  have 

TO  LEAVE  SCHOOL  EARLY  FIND  BETTER  OPENINGS  IN 
INDUSTRY  THAN  IN  OFFICE  WORK. 


§  Fact's  about  wages  and  opportunities  in  industry  from  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Trade  School  for  Girls. 
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A  Few  Words  to  John 

As  a  rule  a  boy’s  success  in  business  does  not 
in  any  way  depend  upon  knowing  stenography. 

But  of  course,  the  more  education  he  has,  the 
better  his  chance  to  succeed,  in  any  line.  CJ 

In  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
over  three-fourths  of  the  office  positions  held  by 
boys  require  neither  stenography  nor  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Not  one  position  requires  both  combined. 
Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  boys  use  bookkeeping, 
and  the  use  of  stenography  amounts  to  almost 
nothing.  Yet  half  these  boys  had  paid  out  good 
money  to  learn  stenography  and  bookkeeping.  It 
was  practically  wasted.  Most  of  them  had  not 
even  used  their  stenography  nor  their  bookkeep¬ 
ing  in  the  places  where  they  worked  before  they 
came  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

About  three  years’  ago  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  looked  up  the  records  of  over  1,000  boys  and 
girls  who  had  left  school  to  go  to  work.  They 
found  that  almost  all  the  boys  who  had  chosen 
office  work  had  gone  into  it  without  any  training ; 
and  yet  these  boys  who  were  doing  almost  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  boys  who  had 
gone  to  a  commercial  school  first;  and  as  far  as 
wages  were  concerned,  the  boys  who  had  not  had 
training  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping  were 
getting,  on  the  whole,  a  little  more. 


ATTENTION !  PRINCIPALS ! 

Please  post  on  bulletin  board  and  bring  to  attention 
of  all  teachers  of  graduating  classes. 

Additional  copies  for  all  teachers  of  graduating  classes 
will  be  furnished  without  cost  upon  application  to  Public 
Education  Association,  8  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


q  Facts  from  Private  Commercial  Schools,  Chapter  6,  which  is  based 
among  other  things,  on  the  occupational  experiences  of  733  office  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Bureau  of 
Attendance  records  giving  detailed  information  for  office  positions  held 
by  316  workers  between  the  ages  14  and  18  inclusive. 
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Purpose  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

To  improve  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City : 

By  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

By  giving  citizen-oversight  which  official  bodies 
meed. 

By  fostering  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  between  professional  and  volunteer  societies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  child’s  welfare  in  the 
schools. 

By  studying  our  own  and  other  school  systems. 

Every  citizen  should  be  informed  about  the 
conditions  in  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 
and  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  their  welfare. 

Citizen  apathy  means  educational  stagnation. 


Activities 

Holds  conferences  and  public  meetings  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  parents  upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  schools. 

-*’■  Examines  and  organizes  public  opinion  regarding 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

Makes  special  investigations,  and  issues  reports, 
bulletins  and  leaflets,  with  expert  aid,  upon  questions  of 
current  and  fundamental  concern  to  th*  schools. 


Dues 

(  Of  which  j  o  cents  is  for  /  year’s  subscription  to  “  The  Public  and  the  Schools”  ) 

A  Regular  Member,  dues  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Special  Member  (teachers,  librarians,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  parents  of  public  school  children),  dues  $1.00 
a  year. 

A  Sustaining  Member,  dues  $5.00  a  year. 

A  Contributing  Member,  including  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  $10.00  a  year  or  more. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE, 
Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  Schools? 
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PMS  the  public  and  the  schools 

Published  weekly  except  during  July  and  August  by  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  West  40th  Street. 
Howard  W.  Nudd,  Director.  50c.  a  year. 
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National  Scope  of  Visiting  Teacher  Work 

The  national  scope  of  Visiting  Teacher  work 
in  the  public  schools  was  never  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  than  at  the  Second  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home  and 
School  Visitors,  at  Atlantic  City,  on  June  4th  and 
5th  last,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work. 

Workers  in  the  field  were  present  from 
Boston,  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  New  York,  Rochester  and  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Montclair  and  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J. ;  Philadelphia  and  York,  Pa.;  and  Chicago, 
Ill.  It  had  been  expected  that  representatives 
would  also  be  present  from  Kansas  City,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis  and  other  cities 
where  this  work  is  now  carried  on.  In  addition 
to  those  actually  engaged1  in  this  work  there  were 
present  a  large  number  of  social  workers  and 
school  people  from  Milwaukee,  Grand  Rapids, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Denver,  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis,  who  were  interested  in  having  the 
work  undertaken  in  their  communities. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  the  convention  was 
that  whatever  the  variance  in  detail,  due  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  different  localities,  the  work  of 
the  Visiting  Teacher  is  everywhere  based  on  the 
principle  that  in  order  to  educate  children  the 
home  and  school  must  work  together. 

Parents  must  understand  what  the  school  is 
trying  to  do  in  order  to  cooperate  with  it,  teachers 
must  understand  the  child’s  home  in  order  to 
know  his  educational  needs. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  gives  the  teacher  in¬ 
formation  and  help  in  solving  the  problems  of 
individual  children  and  makes  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  school,  the  home  or  the  environ¬ 
ment.  As  the  school’s  representative  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  neighborhood’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  school,  she  brings  about  a  closer  con¬ 
nection  between  the  life  of  the  community  and 
the  school. 


The  Second  N&tional  Conference 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  First  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home  and 
School  Visitors  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  New  York  City,  in  July  1916.  It 
was  a  great  success  in  every  way  and  stimulated 
the  work  throughout  the  country. 

The  Second  National  Conference  at  Atlantic 
City  this  month  was  equally  worth  while  and  just 
as  successful.  There  were  two  regular  sessions: 
a  round  table  and  a  luncheon-conference.  Both 
were  well  attended  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
Conference  Committee.  The  gist  of  the  discussion 
at  these  two  sessions  is  given  below. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

The  Round  Table  discussion  centered  about 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Visiting  Teacher  and  Americanization.  Dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  M.  Letitia  Fyffe,  formerly  Visiting  Teacher, 
Chicago. 

2.  The  Visiting  Teacher  and  Community  Problems. 
Discussion  led  by  Jane  Day,  Visiting  Teacher,  N.  Y. 

3.  The  Visiting  Teacher  and  Prevention  of  Re¬ 
tardation  and  Delinquency.  Discussion  led  by  Elizabeth 
B.  Ely,  Home  and  School  Visitor,  Boston. 

For  lack  of  space  the  meetings  cannot  be  re¬ 
ported  in  full.  Among  the  points  brought  out  on 
the  first  topic  were  that  the  Visiting  Teacher  in 
her  -work  in  immigrant  communities  does  not 
limit  “Americanization”  to  work  with  adults  only 
or  to  the  teaching  of  English.  The  Visiting 
Teacher  of  all  school  and  social  agencies  has  the 
most  natural,  most  welcome  approach  to  the  im¬ 
migrant  home  through  her  interest  in  the  school 
child,  and  easily  wins  the  confidence  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  In  places  as  diverse  as  Montclair  and 
Chicago,  informal  club  work  with  the  mothers 
has  been  found  of  great  value.  Red  Cross  work 
and  school  projects  such  as  the  making  of  cos¬ 
tumes  for  school  dramatics  have  been  successfully 
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used  as  a  basis  for  such  clubs.  To  interest  foreign 
mothers  in  clubs  or  work  outside  their  homes,  one 
must  be  able  to  make  them  see  that  they  have 
something  to  give.  For  this  type  of  group  work 
volunteers  have  been  used  successfully;  the  inter¬ 
change  of  experience  between  volunteer  and  im¬ 
migrant  mother  and  the  resulting  understanding 
goes  a  long  way  to  solving  the  problem  of  assimi¬ 
lation. 

Not  only  in  immigrant  communities,  but  in 
American  sections  as  well,  is  the  Visiting  Teacher 
needed.  In  her  neighborhood  the  Visiting  Teacher 
holds  a  strategic  position.  Through  her  intimate, 
disinterested  relation  to  the  families  of  many 
children,  she  comes  upon  community  problems, 
dangers  and  lacks  which  are  frequently  undis¬ 
closed  to  other  workers  and  which  the  school  or 
the  community  must  be  stimulated  to  meet.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  it  is  of  distinct  advantage 
for  a  Visiting  Teacher  to  know  and  be  known  by 
her  whole  community,  in  order  that  she  may  not 
be  stigmatized  as  visiting  only  the  “failures”  and 
the  incompetent  home,  and  in  order  that  she  may 
be  able  to  bring  all  available  neighborhood  re¬ 
sources  to  bear  on  difficult  situations  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  the  community.  Through  the  Visiting 
Teacher’s  work  with  the  community  as  a  whole, 
gangs  of  school  boys  have  been  eliminated  and 
other  harmful  conditions  remedied. 

Among  the  community  projects  which  Visiting 
Teachers  have  helped  to  establish  are  school  day- 
nurseries,  school  community  houses,  maternity 
centres,  evening  recreation  clubs  for  girls,  house¬ 
keeping  centres,  psychological  clinics,  observation 
homes  for  girls,  a  farm  school  for  neurotic  chil¬ 
dren,  study-rooms  and  special  classes,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  art  and  musical  education. 

The  question  was  brought  up  as  to  how  much 
of  the  Visiting  Teacher’s  time  should  be  diverted 
from  her  regular  work  with  individual  children 
to  group  and  community  work.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that,  where  a  particular 
lack  was  handicapping  a  number  of  the  children 
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under  the  care  of  the  Visiting  Teacher,  she  should 
endeavor  to  meet  the  need  through  group  work 
until  such  time  as  the  school  or  community  itself 
could  be  stimulated  to  meet  the  need. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
“Clearing-house,”  it  was  pointed  out,  through 
whom  problems  are  reported  to  the  proper  agency, 
her  policy  being  to  do  nothing  herself  for  which 
there  is  a  specific  agency  already  designed  to  do 
the  special  work. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  Retardation, 
stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  working  with 
the  younger  children.  In  one  school  a  Visiting 
Teacher  has  concentrated  on  the  first  three 
grades.  Several  spoke  of  the  advisability  of 
studying  the  children  of  the  first  grade,  separating 
the  abnormal  from  the  normal  children,  discover¬ 
ing  special  disabilities  and  aptitudes,  changing 
unfavorable  home  conditions,  so  that  the 
child  may  start  right,  and  preventing  that 
“acceptance  of  failure”  on  the  part  of  child 
and  family  which  is  the  basis  for  much  re^ 
tardation  and  inefficiency.  In  the  grades  where 
“home  work”  first  begins  the  Visiting  Teacher 
finds  many  problems  which,  with  advice,  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  met  by  some  member  of  the  family,  a 
volunteer  tutor  or  “study  room.”  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  all  of  the  “C”  children  are  referred  to  the 
Visiting  Teacher,  in  time  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
poor  scholarship  and  to  bring  up  their  work  “be¬ 
fore  promotion,”  and  thus  save  the  grade,  the 
child’s  time  and  courage,  and  the  taxpayer’s 
money. 

The  discussion  of  the  prevention  of  Delin¬ 
quency  had  to  go  over  to  a  special  session  held  at 
nine  o’clock,  when  there  was  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  causes  of  lying  and  stealing  and  of 
ways  of  combating  these  forms  of  delinquency, 
with  practical  suggestions  from  the  Visiting 
Teacher’s  experience. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  also  a  discussion  of 
records  and  the  need  for  a  cumulative  social  his¬ 
tory.  Miss  Virginia  P.  Robinson,  Director  of 
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Field  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service,  requested  the  privilege  of  using  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Teachers’  records  in  a  course  on  children’s 
case  work,  saying  that  the  Visiting  Teachers  were 
in  a  position  to  make  a  unique  and  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  of  children’s  case  work  by 
furnishing  developmental  histories  of  children  un¬ 
der  supervision  in  their  homes. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home  and  School 
Visitors  was  organized,  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  President,  Jane  F.  Culbert,  New  York; 
Vice-President,  Sara  G.  Holbrook,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Emma  Case, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It  was  also  voted  to  hold  an  annual  conference, 
meeting  alternately  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  and  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


THE  LUNCHEON-CONFERENCE 

The  Luncheon-conference  on  June  the  fifth,  at 
the  Chrysalis,  was  attended  by  more  than  sixty 
people  representing  many  cities  and  interests. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Subject:  The  Purpose  and  Scope  of  Visiting  Teacher 
Work. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  New  York,  School  of 
Social  Work;  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  Chairman,  Home 
Service  Section,  New  York,  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross; 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  President,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America. 

Presiding  Officer:  Miss  Emma  Case,  Visiting  Teacher, 
Rochester. 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
unadjusted  child,  saying,  in  part,  that  a  Visiting 
Teacher  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  psychiatrist 
in  bringing  fuller  information  about  the  child’s  life 
at  home  and  school,  in  carrying  out  the  recom¬ 
mended  adjustments,  and  in  interpreting  the  child 
to  his  parents  and  teachers.  He  spoke  of  the 
need  of  a  home  where  the  neurotic  child  could  be 
cared  for  while  under  observation  and  re-educa- 
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tion.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  the  psychia¬ 
trist’s  getting  in  touch  with  these  children  as 
early  as  possible  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
through  the  Visiting  Teacher  earlier  treatment 
might  be  effected  than  at  present,  when  too  fre¬ 
quently  children  are  not  brought  to  the  clinic 
until  an  advanced  stage  has  been  reached  and  the 
psychiatrist  is  expected  to  be  a  magician. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  gave  an  inspiring  address, 
making  an  earnest  plea  for  untiring  effort  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  advance  during  these  harder 
post-war  days  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  relax. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee  said  that  it  was  a  post-war 
necessity  to  see  that  our  schools  turned  out  citi¬ 
zens  capable  of  carrying  on  the  Democracy  for 
which  we  had  been  fighting.  Every  child,  brought 
to  the  juvenile  court  is,  in  a  sense,  an  evidence  of 
the  school’s  failure.  Society  in  the  future  will 
say  to  the  school  “what  did  you  do  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  brought  this  child  into  court?”  It 
is  the  school’s  business  to  see  that  no  talent  goes 
undeveloped  and  no  error  uncorrected.  The  Visit¬ 
ing  Teacher  or  the  School  Visitor  as  she  is  called 
in  Boston,  he  said,  is  at  present  the  only  person  in 
the  school  equipped  to  find  out  for  the  school  the 
full  information  it  needs  about  the  child  in  order 
to  meet  his  needs.  Whenever  the  teacher  begins 
to  notice  “something  wrong,”  the  Visiting  Teacher 
can  find  out  the  cause  and  work  out  a  solution 
with  the  family  or  cooperating  social  agency. 

OTHER  MEETINGS 

At  two  interesting  meetings  not  included  in 
the  Visiting  Teacher  Conference  the  work  of  the 
Visiting  Teachers  received  encouraging  recogni¬ 
tion. 

At  the  meeting  on  “Education  and  Mental 
Hygiene,”  Dr.  C.  MacFie  Campbell,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Visiting  Teacher  in  connection  with  the  Mental 
Hygiene  of  the  school  child  and  emphasized  the 
need  of  careful  study  of  the  child  as  an  individual 
and  of  full  information  regarding  his  emotional 
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life  at  school  and  home  and  of  the  Visiting 
Teachers  help  in  bringing  about  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

At  a  meeting  of  Home  Service  Workers  of  the 
Red  Cross,  Visiting  Teacher  work  was  included 
with  emphasis  in  the  peace-time  program  as  one 
of  the  constructive  lines  of  social  and  educational 
work  which  “Home  Service”  might  assist  their 
communities  to  initiate  and  demonstrate  to 
Boards  of  Education. 

INFORMAL 

The  value  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  Conference 
was  not  limited  to  its  scheduled  meetings,  however. 
No  less  profitable  were  the  interchange  of  ex¬ 
periences  of  common  problems  in  groups  of  two 
or  three,  and  the  talks  at  breakfast  and  on  the 
way  to  meetings. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  various  Visiting 
Teachers  have  similar  trials  and  problems. 
Though  working  in  widely  differing  communities 
and  under  different  conditions,  the  Visiting 
Teachers  have  more  points  in  common  than  points 
of  difference.  One  carried  away  an  impression  of 
oneness  of  purpose  and  interest  and  the  necessity 
of  flexibility  so  that  the  work  may  meet  the  needs 
of  various  communities  and  the  changing  needs  of 
the  same  locality.  Encouragement  was  found  in 
the  growing  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  work 
and  in  the  interest  shown  by  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work,  many  of  whom  were  un¬ 
able  to  attend  the  Visiting  Teachers’  meetings 
because  of  conflicting  engagements  in  connection 
with  their  special  work. 


NOTICE! 

The  Public  and  the  Schools  is  not  published  during 
July  or  August. 

The  next  number,  therefore,  on  the  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  Survey  in  New  York  City,  will  be  the  last  this  Spring. 

If  you  have  liked  our  issues  this  year,  renew  your  sub¬ 
scription  promptly,  and  recommend  us  to  your  friends. 
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OFFICERS 


National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home 

and  School  Visitors. 

President: 

Jane  F.  Culbert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vic  e-Presid  en  t : 

Sara  G.  Holbrook,  Hartford,  Conn. 

S'  ecre  tary- T reasurer : 

Emma  Case,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEETINGS 

Annual  Conferences  will  be  held  alternately  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Association,  Miss  Emma 
Case,  Department  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  names  of  any  Visiting  Teachers  or  the 
names  of  any  cities  carrying  on  similar  work. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Regarding  the  work  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home 
and  School  Visitors. 

“ The  Visiting  Teacher  in  New  York,”  by  Harriet;  M.  Johnson. 

“ The  Visiting  Teacher  in  Chicago  Public  Schools ”  published  by 
the  Chicago  Woman’s  Club,  1918. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher,”  by  Mary  Flexner,  Bulletin  No.  15, 
Public  Education  Association,  New  York. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher,”  Children’s  Year  Leaflet  No.  11,  published 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Visiting  Teacher,  1910-1911,  by 
Nathalie  Henderson  Swan,  in  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York. 

Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1914-17,  New  York. 

Articles  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  for  1916  and  of  the  National  Education  Association 
for  1916  and  1917. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher,”  by  Jessie  L.  Louderback,  The  Survey, 

May  10,  1919. 
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Why  so  Much  Delay  About  Cardiacs? 

The  Cardiac  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  As¬ 
sociation  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  cardiac  children  in 
the  public  schools  in  districts  Seven  and  Seventeen,  Man¬ 
hattan,  last  winter.  The  following  conditions  were  found 
to  exist : 

In  District  Seven,  13  schools  had  476  cardiac  children. 
In  Distiict  Seventeen,  14  schools  had  315  cardiac  children. 
According  to  the  principals,  these  children  climb,  on  the 
average,  from  ten  to  sixteen  flights  of  stairs  every  day 
during  school  hours. 

As  tlmre  are  approximately  36,000  children  on  register 
in  these  two  districts,  who,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  are 
typical  of  children  in  the  city  at  large,  it  would  seem  that, 
on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  between  2  and  2*4  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  cardiacs ! 

In  order  to  make  an  initial  step  toward  solving  this 
difficult  problem,  the  Committee  asked  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
perintendents,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  provide  suitable  space  on  the 
ground  floor,  suitable  equipment,  and  adequate  supervision 
af,  r  school  hours  for  at  least  five  classes  of  25  children 
each  in  each  of  these  districts. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  held  a  special  meeting 
<>n  January  7th  and  invited  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
Lee  Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy,  to  be  present  to  discuss  the  matter. 
On  January  9th,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education  that 
the  requested  appropriation  of  $25,000  be  approved. 

On  January  22nd,  the  Board  of  Education  approved 
this  recommendation  and  requested  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
to  ask  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  grant 
the  amount  necessary  to  rent  and  equip  rooms  for  the 
operation  or  these  25  classes. 

After  Five  Months  the  Matter  is  Still  Before  the 

Board  of  Aldermen 

The  Committee  trusts  that  all  those  interested  in 
cardiac  children  will  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  S.  Moran, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  urging  him  to  have 
the  Board  give  this  matter  its  prompt  and  earnest  con¬ 
sideration. 


What  Are  You  Doing  to  Help  the  Public 

Schools? 
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The  Industrial  Education  Survey 
of  New  York  City 

A  digest  of  the  full  report ,  by  Dr.  C.  R.  RICHARDS , 
Director  of  Cooper  Union  and  Chairman  of  the  Survey 
Committee  appointed  by  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchell. 

Who  Made  the  Survey? 

The  Industrial  Education  Survey  of  New  York 
City,  which  has  been  recently  issued  from  the 
press,  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  in  April,  1916.  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of: 

C.  R.  RICHARDS,  Director  of  Cooper  Union, 
Chairman. 

JOHN  MARTIN,  Member  of  Board  of  Education. 

WILLIAM  J.  ETTINGER,  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools. 

MISS  FLORENCE  M.  MARSHALL,  Principal, 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

MRS.  MATHILDA  C.  FORD,  Secretary,  Committee 
on  Education,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

CHARLES  DELANEY,  Board  of  Aldermen. 

ROYAL  MEEKER,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

GEORGE  A.  STEVENS,  New  York  Department 
of  Labor. 

ARTHUR  D.  DEAN,  Director,  Division  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Education,  N.  Y.  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department. 

C.  G.  NORMAN,  President,  Manhattan  Fireproof 
Door  Co. 

FREDERICK  ALFRED,  President,  M.  B.  Brown 
Printing  and  Binding  Co. 

EMIL  J.  DEARING,  Business  Agent,  International 
Association  of  Machinists. 

JOHN  J.  MUNHOLLAND,  Pattern  Makers’ 
League  of  North  America. 

MRS.  SIDNEY  C.  BORG,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Investigation  of  Commercial  Schools. 

In  the  make-up  of  this  committee,  representa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  Board 
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of  Aldermen,  Board  of  Education,  Organized 
Labor,  Employers’  Associations,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics  and  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 

The  Scope  of  the  Survey 

Because  of  the  limited  resources  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  committee,  four  trades  only  were 
selected  for  study,  i.  e.  composing  and  press  room 
of  the  printing  trades ;  inside  electrical  work ; 
carpentry  and  joinery;  and  the  machinist  trade. 
Besides  these,  it  was  decided,  as  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved,  to  investigate  the  provisions  for  in¬ 
dustrial  education  already  set  up  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  under  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  reports  of  the  survey  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  only  a  limited  edition.  Less  than  1,000 
copies  of  the  complete  report  have  been  issued, 
while  1,000  copies  of  each  of  the  following  parts 
have  been  printed: 

1.  The  Printing  Trade. 

2.  Inside  Electrical  Work. 

3.  Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

4.  The  Machinist  Trade. 

5.  Industrial  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Applications  for  the  report  should  be  made  to 
the  Supervisor  of  the  City  Record,  Municipal 
Building,  New  York  City. 

The  Method  of  the  Survey 

At  the  outset,  the  principle  was  established 
that  all  field  work  in  the  trade  surveys  should  be 
made  by  men  of  large  practical  experience  in  the 
trade  concerned.  On  this  basis,  a  group  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  experienced  and  intelligent  men  were 
secured  for  the  work.  Their  reports  covered  the 
organization  of  the  trade,  subdivision  of  the 
work,  analysis  of  processes,  requirements  as  to 
skill  and  knowledge  in  each  division,  conditions 
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of  entrance  and  lines  of  promotion,  wages,  num¬ 
bers  in  age  groups  below  eighteen,  regulations  as 
to  apprentices  and  methods  by  which  the  trade 
is  recruited. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  survey,  the  policy 
was  laid  down  that  the  Director  should  arrange 
for  conferences  in  the  various  industries  studied 
with  representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
and  obtain  their  opinions  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  survey  work  and  the  educational  provisions 
needed.  Committees  were  arranged  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  policy  quite  early  in  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  from:  the  Association  of  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers,  New  York  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  Master 
Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  New  York  City,  Independent  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors’  Association,  Electrical  Contractors’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  Inside  Electrical  Workers 
of  Greater  New  York,  International  Brotherhood, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  A  ssociation  of  Machinists. 

The  progress  of  the  trade  surveys  was  put 
before  the  committees  frequently  during  the 
course  of  the  study,  and  the  findings  were  in  each 
case  approved  by  the  conference  committee  of 
the  trade  in  question  when  they  reached  com¬ 
pleted  form.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  con¬ 
ference  committees  went  further  than  mere 
approval  of  the  findings,  and  offered  recommen¬ 
dations  on  their  own  behalf  as  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  industrial  education  in  the  trade  concerned. 

Still  further  effort  to  secure  the  broadest  and 
most  expert  consideration  of  the  report  was  made 
by  appointing  six  different  advisory  committees, 
representing  prominent  industrial  educators, 
selected  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  special  committee  on  Instruction  in  the  Print¬ 
ing  Trade  was  composed  of  A.  L.  Williston, 
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Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  B.  Con- 
nelley,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  and 
William  B.  Kainprath,  Principal,  Vocational 
School,  Buffalo.  The  findings  of  the  report  were 
submitted  to  these  committees  at  sessions  in  New 
York  City  and  recommendations  were  made  by 
them  in  the  various  fields  of  administration  and 
school  work  represented. 

The  Findings  of  the  Survey 

I. — In  regard  to  the  Trades. 

The  trade  surveys  brought  out  varying  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  four  trades  investigated.  The  print¬ 
ing  trade,  for  instance,  was  found  to  be  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers  and  output  and  constanly 
making  use  of  new  and  progressive  methods  of 
production, — a  trade  representing  good  wages  and 
steady  employment,  where  success  and  advance¬ 
ment  are  largely  dependent  on  alertness  of  mind 
and  a  store  of  both  general  and  special  informa¬ 
tion, — in  other  words,  a  trade  where  superior 
knowledge  is  a  distinct  asset.  The  findings  of  the 
trade  also  showed  that  in  spite  of  a  well  organized 
apprenticeship  system,  the  training  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
related  technical  knowledge  demanded  for  full 
mastery  of  the  trade,  with  its  constanly  advancing 
standards.  They  also  indicate  that  only  in  a  small 
range  of  establishments  is  it  possible  to  have  the 
apprentice  secure  the  broad,  practical  experience 
necessary  for  the  all-round  skilled  worker. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  carpentry, 
the  findings  revealed  a  trade  declining  in  stand¬ 
ards,  if  not  in  actual  numbers  engaged, — declining 
from  one  of  the  best  among  the  building  trades, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  regularity  of 
employment  and  relative  wages,  to  one  of  the 
poorest.  They  showed  an  industry  made  up  of 
specialists,  whose  success  depends  often  on  the 


quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  work  perform¬ 
ed.  Apprenticeship  in  this  trade  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  work  is  being  recruited 
either  from  helpers  in  the  various  branches,  who 
are  rarely  engaged  under  18  years  of  age,  or  from 
mature  workers  coming  into  the  city  from  the 
outside. 

II. — In  regard  to  Facilities  for  Trade  Training. 

In  the  same  way,  a  staff  of  school  men  made  a 
survey  of  the  industrial  classes  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  involving  studies  of  entrance 
requirements,  age  and  grade  of  pupils,  holding 
power  of  schools,  buildings  and  equipment,  courses 
of  study,  relation  between  academic  and  trade  in¬ 
struction,  size  of  classes,  placement  and  follow¬ 
up  of  graduates,  training  of  teachers,  licensing 
of  teachers  and  the  administration  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes. 

The  survey  report  indicates  that  the  Board 
of  Education  has  made  very  limited  provisions 
for  the  day  vocational  schools.  The  buildings 
occupied  by  the  industrial  classes  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  type  of  work. 
Many  of  the  shops  are  small,  poorly  lighted  and 
badly  ventilated.  The  equipment  is  so  limited 
in  many  of  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  well 
rounded  courses  in  the  elements  of  the  trades. 

The  study  of  the  evening  industrial  classes 
shows  a  lack  of  organization  that  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  The 
supervision  of  the  classes  is  left  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

This  lack  of  centralized  control  is  shown  in 
the  content  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  different 
kinds  of  instruction  offered  in  classes  having  the 
same  title ;  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
classes;  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching.  Very  few  of  the  evening 
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classes  have  been  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  groups  of  workers. 

The  survey  report  emphasizes  the  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  schools  and  the  employers 
and  employees.  There  was  very  little  evidence 
to  show  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  secure 
this  co-operation,  which  is  held  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  developing  an  industrial  school 
program. 

The  report  also  states  that  the  administration 
of  the  vocational  schools  represents  a  situation 
of  divided  responsibility  and  one  that  is  lacking 
in  expert  control  and  adequate  supervision. 

The  lack  of  centralized  responsibility  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  the  problem  as 
a  whole  and  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  day  voca¬ 
tional,  evening  industrial  and  part-time  classes 
by  persons  of  special  training  and  experience 
prevents  assurance  of  unity  in  the  organization 
and  methods  of  such  divisions  or  of  full  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  teaching  units. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Survey 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  survey  committee  developed  a 
number  of  recommendations  regarding  the  con¬ 
duct  of  industrial  education  in  the  city  schools: 

I. — Central  Specialized  Trade  Schools  should  be 
established. 

Prominent  among  these  are  a  recommendation 
that  a  Central  School  of  Printing  be  established, 
which  shall  provide  trade  extension  courses  for 
journeymen  and  apprentices  and  all  day  pre-em¬ 
ployment  courses  for  youths  intending  to  enter 
the  trade,  and  that  such  courses  take  the  place  of 
the  instruction  in  printing  at  present  carried  on 
in  the  day  vocational  schools  and  evening  trade 
schools. 


Similar  recommendations  are  made  in  regard 
to  a  Central  School  for  the  metal  trades  and  for 
the  building  trades.  The  chief  reasons  advanced 
for  this  recommendation  by  the  conference  and 
advisory  committees  are  as  follows : 

1.  An  equipment  large  enough  to  offer  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced  shop  courses,  would  attract  and 
hold  the  interest  of  men  in  the  trade  who  under  present 
conditions  do  not  care  to  attend  the  schools  in  which 
the  equipment  is  scanty  and  of  poor  quality. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  a  specialized 
central  school  would  permit  grading  them  according  to 
their  previous  school  training  or  trade  experience.  The 
large  number  enrolled  would  make  it  possible  to  offer 
many  courses  not  available  at  the  present  time. 

3.  The  large  numbers  in  a  specialized  central  school 
would  make  it  possible  to  employ  teachers  with  special 
training  for  various  shops  and  related  technical  courses. 

4.  A  central  specialized  school  representing  a 
trade  or  group  of  closely  related  trades  would  insure 
the  hearty  support  and  interest  of  both  the  employers 
and  employees.  They  would  look  upon  it  in  a  sense 
as  their  school  and  it  would  mean  much  more  to  them 
than  a  number  of  courses  given  in  departments  of  gen¬ 
eral  vocational  schools.  The  active  co-operation  of  the 
trade  interests  would  serve  to  keep  the  instruction  in 
close  accord  with  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
workers. 

5.  j\  specialized  central  school  backed  by  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  trade  will  present  a  situation  much  more 
likely  to  attract  pupils  than  trade  department  in  general 
vocational  schools. 

6.  The  higher  possibilities  of  the  trade  could  be 
emphasized  in  such  a  school  by  lectures  on  trade  pro¬ 
cesses,  new  machinery  and  allied  subjects.  Such  a 
school  might  effectively  serve  both  the  city  and  the 
industry  as  an  experimental  trade  laboratory. 

The  trade  conference  committees  made  the 
specific  recommendation  that  the  city  set  aside 
the  four  upper  floors  of  the  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck 
Building  for  use  as  a  Central  School  of  Printing, 
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II.  — Centralized  Administrative  Responsibility  in  a 

Director  of  Industrial  Education. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  that  the  administration  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  city  school  system  center  in  a  Director 
of  Industrial  Education,  responsible  to  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

III.  — Advisory  Committees  of  Employers  and  Em¬ 

ployees. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  it  is  recommended  that  ad¬ 
visory  committees,  consisting  of  employers  and 
employees,  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  each  of  the  trades  of  printing,  carpentry, 
machine  work  and  electrical  work,  such  commit¬ 
tees  to  consist  of  seven  persons  each,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  trade  employers 
associations,  three  from  labor  organizations,  and 
that  these  six  shall  nominate  one  additional  mem¬ 
ber  who  shall  be  a  layman. 

In  this  relation,  the  committee  notes  that  the 
functions  of  such  committees  cannot  legally  be 
those  of  control  or  veto,  but  it  also  seems  clear 
that  if  they  are  accorded  very  specific  advisory 
powers  and  definite  provision  be  made  for  the 
consideration  of  their  recommendations,  the  way 
will  be  opened  for  the  exertion  of  a  very  real  and 
important  influence  on  their  part. 

IV.  — Per  Diem  Pay  for  Shop  Teachers. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  pay  of 
teachers  of  shop  work  shall  be  put  upon  a  per 
diem  basis  and  shall  be  seven  dollars  per  day  for 
the  first  year  of  service,  and  that  such  teachers, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  the  director  of  industrial  education, 
shall  receive  an  annual  increase  in  the  per  diem 
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rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  shall  make  the  annual  earnings  of  such 
teachers  not  less  than  that  provided  by  the  present 
salary  schedule  for  shop  teachers  in  day  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  Provision  is  made  that  shop 
teachers  may  be  required  to  return  to  the  practice 
of  their  trade  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  without  loss  of  compensation. 

V.  — Shop  Work  should  he  productive  in  character . 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  shop  work 
in  the  day  vocational  schools,  the  committee 
recommends  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  amount 
of  productive  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  experience  in  productive  work  is  the  only 
fully  efficient  method  of  trade  instruction;  that 
any  productive  work  be  limited  to  the  needs  of 
the  vocational  school  system. 

VI.  — Evening  Attendance  should  he  limited. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  evening  industrial  classes  be  limited  to 
persons  employed  in  industrial  occupations  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  trade  in  which  trade 
extension  instruction  is  desired  and  that  a  nomi¬ 
nal  deposit  be  returned  to  those  pupils  who 
complete  75  per  cent,  of  all  sessions  of  the  classes 
of  which  they  are  members. 

VII.  — Part-Time  Classes  should  he  extended. 

The  committee  urges  that  part-time  industrial 
classes  shall  be  extended  wherever  favorable  op¬ 
portunities  can  be  found. 

In  this  connection  the  report  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  memoranda: 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  development 
of  the  part-time  classes  in  the  absence  of  compulsory 
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legislative  enactment  must  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth 
in  our  individualistic  communities.  If  this  work  is  to 
be  extended,  steps  should  be  first  taken  in  industries 
representing  large  numbers  of  young  workers  and  where 
there  exists  great  need  of  trade  extension  instruction. 
The  consent  of  some  sj^mpathetically  disposed  employer 
for  the  beginning  of  part-time  classes  with  his  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  secured.  After  such  a  beginning,  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  made  through  empolyers’  associations 
and  labor  organizations  to  secure  the  consent  of  all  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  trade  or  industry  in  which  the  work  has 
been  started  to  release  their  employees  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion  during  a  portion  of  the  working  day. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  only 
competent  solution  of  the  problem  of  part-time  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  appears  to  lie  with  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture — that  shall  make  compulsory  the  attendance  in 
such  classes  of  all  male  minors  from  16  to  18  years  of 
age  who  are  legally  employed,  and  that  shall  at  the 
same  time  compel  employers,  under  appropriate  penal¬ 
ties,  to  grant  opportunities  to  such  minors  to  attend 
these  classes  during  a  portion  of  the  working  day. 

VIII. — Co-operative  Industrial  Classes  should  he 
continued  for  the  present. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  city  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  co-operative  industrial  classes 
with  certain  modifications,  at  least  for  a  period 
of  several  years  to  come,  in  order  that  such  work 
may  be  more  definitely  determined.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  expresses  certain  reservations 
in  regard  to  such  classes,  as  follows : 

The  committee  makes  this  recommendation  with 
the  full  realization  that  not  many  high  school  students 
can  be  counted  upon  to  enter  manual  occupations  in 
the  industries.  The  ideas  of  the  homes  from  which 
comes  the  large  body  of  high  school  students  are  di¬ 
rected  distinctly  away  from  such  occupations  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  it  is  evident  that  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  to  the  field  of  industry  must  be 
found  in  supplying  young  men  with  well-trained  minds 
who  are  fitted  after  a  further  period  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  to  attain  to  positions  of  at  least  subordinate 
leadership.  Such  positions  have  been  termed  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  industry  and  include  drafts¬ 
men,  inspectors,  testers,  designers,  and  in  general  all 
positions  of  the  supervising  and  foreman  type. 
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From  this  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  classes  in  the  high  schools  cannot  be  expected  to 
reach  large  numbers  and  the  critical  questions  that 
ultimately  must  be  faced  is  whether  the  return  for  such 
work  justifies  its  expense  to  the  city. 

IX. — Provision  should  be  made  for  a  Continuous 
Follow-up  Survey. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommends  that 
provisions  be  made  for  the  future  furtherance  of 
the  survey  to  include  other  important  trades  and 
industries.  They  particularly  recommend  that 
the  Director  of  Industrial  Education,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  trade  advisory  committees,  mak& 
every  effort  to  develop  trade  agreements  witn^ 
employers  associations  and  labor  organizations 
in  regard  to  the  following  matters: 

1.  Credit  on  apprenticeship  time  for  the  graduates 
of  pre-employment  schools. 

2.  Compulsory  attendance  of  apprentices  or  young 
workers  in  part-time  and  evening  classes. 

3.  The  development  of  dull-season  classes. 


PLEASE  NOTE! 

This  is  the  last  number  of  the  “Public  and  the 
Schools”  this  spring. 

The  first  number  next  fall  will  appear  on 
September  6th. 

Have  you  sent  in  your  subscription  fee  of  5d| 
cents,  yet? 

Have  you  interested  all  of  your  public  spirited 
friends  in  our  work  and  persuaded  them  to  subscribe? 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  an  issue  of  “The  Public 
and  the  Schools.”  Our  news  brings  results. 

For  instance,  the  Board  of  Education,  following 
our  expose  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  public 
schools,  has  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment  for  a  half-million  dollars  to  clean 
things  up. 

Don’t  you  think  our  work  in  this  connection 
amply  repaid? 

Don’t  you  think  our  work  justifies  your  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  confidence  of  your  friends? 

UNTIL  THE  FALL,  AU  REVOIR! 
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To  Public  Spirited  Citizens,  Greeting: 

With  this  number,  the  PUBLIC  AND  THE 
SCHOOLS  begins  its  second  year  of  service  to 
the  cause  of  public  education.  It  will  reach  you 
on  the  opening  day — Monday,  September  eighth 
— of  what  promises  to  be  the  most  important  year 
in  the  history  of  the  New  York  City  schools. 

From  now  on,  our  weekly  messages  will 
serve,  we  trust,  to  keep  you  informed  of  and 
interested  in  the  vital  problems  affecting  the 
schools. 

Now  that  the  demand  for  well-nigh  universal 
war  service  is  no  longer  pressing,  we  need  hardly 
urge  that  you  devote  your  energies  to  furthering 
the  welfare  of  the  public  school  children.  The 
importance  of  adequately  trained  minds  and 
bodies  in  the  great  national  crisis  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  has  been  so  frequently  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  would  seem  trite  for  us  to  dwell 
further  upon  it.  Suffice  to  say  that,  if  you  wish  to 
continue  your  national  service,  you  can  find  no 
better  field  than  the  public  schools.  They  need  the 
intelligent  backing  of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 
There  are  countless  ways  in  which  you  can  devote 
your  energies  to  their  welfare  as  strenuously  as 
you  have  devoted  them  to  war-time  activities. 
Sound  measures  already  in  practice  must  be 
strengthened  and  extended  and  new  ones  must  be 
devised  to  replace  those  which  the  experience  of 
the  war  has  demonstrated  worthy  of  the  scrap 
heap.  Wide-awake  citizens  are  needed  to  help 
accomplish  this  task. 

This  is  your  chance. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  you  keep  yourself 
informed  as  fully  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on 
and  of  what  is  being  planned  in  the  schools. 
Only  then  can  you  join  intelligently  with  others 


in  furthering  worthy  measures.  While  numerous 
ways  of  doing  this  will  immediately  suggest 
themselves  to  you,  we  venture  to  express  our 
hope  that  we  can  help  you  materially  not  only  to 
keep  so  informed  but  also  to  find  a  channel 
through  which  you  can  co-operate  effectively  with 
others  in  getting  results.  Such  has  been  our  job 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  face  the  coming 
year  with  greater  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
serve  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  our  work. 

Not  only  adequate  funds,  but  intelligent  lead¬ 
ership  and  efficient  administration  are  essential 
to  the  preservation  and  development  of  a  great 
school  system  like  that  of  New  York  City.  It 
will  be  our  aim  to  keep  all  of  these  factors  in 
mind,  to  conserve  everything  worth  while  in 
each,  to  seek  the  elimination  of  everything  worth¬ 
less,  and  harmful,  and  to  suggest  measures  which 
will  tend  to  improve  our  present  practices.  To 
achieve  this,  we  know  that  we  need  your  assist¬ 
ance  far  more  than  we  can  imagine  you  need  ours. 

What  do  you  say?  How  far  will  you  go  to 
help  the  kiddies?  We  know  you  will  do  your  bit 
somewhere,  but  how  much  will  you  do  for  the 
public  schools? 

Watch  for  our  forthcoming  bulletins  on  the 
budget,  the  school  survey  and  the  many  specific 
problems  confronting  the  schools,  and,  if  you  are 
convinced  that  we  can  work  together  for  the 
common  good,  lend  us  a  hand. 

Now  is  the  timp  to  subscribe  to  THE  PUB¬ 
LIC  AND  THE  SCHOOLS.  The  subscription 
price  is  50  cents  a  year,  which  covers  but  a  small 
part  of  the  actual  cost.  We  should  be  gratified 
to  have  you  bring  this  publication  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  friends,  with  your  endorsement. 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  SUBSCRIBERS: 
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Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right! 

“Increase  in  Part  Time  as  Schools  Open!” 

“More  Part  Time  in  Schools  than  Ever  Be¬ 
fore  r 

“No  Relief  from  Part  Time  This  Year  or 
Next !” 

Such  were  the  headlines  that  flashed  from  the 
daily  papers  in  New  York  City  on  the  opening 
day  of  school  this  week. 

The  information  was  evidently  looked  upon 
as  news. 

Were  you  surprised  to  read  it?  We  were  not. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  snail-like  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  school  building  program  in  this  city 
for  the  last  few  years  would  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet  to  foretell  such  a  situation  this  fall. 

It  has  become  almost  a  habit  with  us  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  part  time  problem  in  our  September  pub¬ 
lications  each  year. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  pointed  out  with 
explanatory  detail  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  children  in  the  city  schools  were  receiving 
less  than  a  bona-fide  full-day’s  schooling.  The 
name  “part  time,”  we  showed,  was  applied  to 
only  a  small  number  of  them;  the  great  mass  of 
the  unfortunates  were  classed  under  various 
forms  of  camouflaged  near-education. 

The  proposed  building  program,  we  demon¬ 
strated,  was  woefully  inadequate  to  eliminate  or 
even  materially  reduce  the  evil.  Indeed,  we  proved 
that  part  time  would  be  bound  to  increase  for 
several  years  to  come,  unless  some  new  policy  were 


adopted.  Of  course  our  statement  was  poo-pooed 
by  the  authorities. 

But  now,  independent  observers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  have  confirmed  our  contention.  Not 
only  has  part  time  increased  this  year,  but,  we 
are  assured,  it  will  be  even  greater  next  year! 

We  beseech  you,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  to 
cheer  up!  The  worst  is  yet  to  come! 

With  all  its  evils,  however,  part  time  is  but 
one  of  the  disheartening  conditions  facing  the 
children  on  the  opening  day  of  school  this  year. 

The  school  buildings  we  now  have  are  far 
from  safe  and  sanitary  for  the  rearing  of  children. 

We  described  the  filthy  and  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion  of  several  of  them  last  spring.  We  pointed 
out  that  this  condition  was  due,  not  to  the  neglect 
of  any  one  person  or  group  of  persons,  but  to  a 
false  policy  of  economy  extending  over  several 
years  and  through  several  administrations. 

At  first  our  accusations  were  called  false  by 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  of  Superintendents.  We  were  even 
held  up  to  public  ridicule  by  these  officials  at  the 
public  hearing  granted  us  in  May.  However,  at 
the  close  of  that  meeting,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  was  in  a  position  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  admitted  that 
he  knew  of  at  least  FORTY  buildings  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  than  those  we  had  described.  We  were 
gratified.  We  had  not  lied. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  new  School  Survey,  even  before 
he  had  begun  his  investigations,  asserted  that 


there  are  a  HUNDRED  such  schools!  If  he  can 
do  that  well  before  he  is  “wound  up,”  we  wonder 
what  he  will  do  when  he  really  “gets  going !” 

And  now,  to  cap  the  climax,  we  learn  that, 
only  the  other  day,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Mayor  agreed  to  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $6,000,000  for  the  repair  of  ALL  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  which  are  said  to  be 
in  a  sad  state  of  rapid  decay!  We  are  vindicated, 
at  last,  by  an  unimpeachable  authority ! 

However,  this  sum,  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  assures  us  is  some 
$2,000,000  less  than  what  he  found  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  for  a  complete  clean-up  on  the  basis  of  a 
school-to-school  inspection,  is  not  yet  available. 
Indeed,  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  not  be  available 
all  at  once,  but  only  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  cover  the  usual  wear  and 
tear  which  experts  of  the  Department  estimate  at 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions  annually,  but 
is  intended  merely  to  catch  up  on  past  neglect. 

Provided,  therefore,  everything  goes  well,  we 
shall  have  unsafe  and  unsanitary  old  school  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  insufficient  new  ones  for  some 
time  to  come.  Indeed,  there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  we  shall  ever  catch  up,  at  the  rate  we  are 
going.  Verily,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children! 

We  are  not  pessimistic,  but  we  like  to  know 
where  we  are  going  when  we  get  under  way. 
Hence  the  dismal  picture  we  have  drawn  from 
the  facts  as  we  see  them. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  blink  the  situation. 
The  children  of  the  public  schools  of  this,  the 
wealthiest  city  of  the  world  are  not  going  to  get 


what  is  due  them  in  the  way  of  education  for 
some  time  to  come! 

Either  we  are  too  poor,  or  too  slothful  to  make 
a  complete  clean-up,  wipe  out  promptly  past  neg¬ 
lect,  and  run  things,  from  now  on,  on  a  hundred 
per  cent,  basis  of  efficiency.  Either  reason  is  in¬ 
defensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

Is  there  no  way  out? 

Can  we  afford  to  be  content  longer  with  mere 
threadbare  lip-patriotism  to  the  effect  that  the 
schools  are  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  or  must 
we  not,  as  the  army  found  it  necessary  to  do,  to 
win  the  war,  cut  the  red  tape  and  oratory  and 
get  vigorous  action  on  a  comprehensive  scale  to¬ 
ward  the  immediate  solution  of  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem? 

Is  it  necessary — or  WISE,  as  the  President  of 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  reported  as  having 
so  unwisely  designated  it-— to  take  years  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  everyone  admits  should  already 
have  been  done  and  the  postponement  of  which 
will  spell  so  much  tragedy  in  the  life  of  our  future 
citizens,  the  children  who  are  now  in  the  public 
schools? 

Must  we  dawdle  along,  year  after  year,  far  be¬ 
hind  the  lowest  plane,  even,  of  tolerable  condi¬ 
tions,  or  is  there  somewhere  a  Roosevelt  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  will  cut  the  swaddling  red-tape,  start  the 
digging  at  once  and  finish  the  whole  job 
promptly? 

As  the  Japanese  school  boy  was  wont  to  in¬ 
quire,  “We  ask  to  know!” 

WANTED  AN  EDUCATIONAL  STATESMAN! 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  SUBSCRIBERS: 
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Address _ 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  W.  K.  BRICE,  Treasurer,  60  Wall  Street 
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What  the  Budget  Does  and  Does  Not  Do 

Over  $87,000,000  for  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  next  year! 

Didn’t  that  headline  in  the  daily  papers  last 
Saturday  nearly  take  your  breath  away? 

Think  of  it!  Over  $42,000,000  more  for  public 
education  in  1920  than  in  this  benighted  year  of 
grace!  For, during  1919, the  solons  of  news  assure 
us,  the  funds  for  school  purposes  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  meagre — some  paltry  forty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  odd  thousands  and  cents. 

Weren’t  you  thrilled  at  this  apparent  prospect 
of  nearly  100  per  cent,  more  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  children  in  the  public  schools  after 
the  first  of  next  January? 

We  were — not !  Because,  to  be  frank,  we  knew 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
there  are  practically  no  material  provisions  for  en¬ 
larging  the  system  that  promise  those  enriched 
opportunities  which  the  war  has  demonstrated  as 
essential  to  adequate  training  for  citizenship. 

The  apparently  generous  proportions  of  this 
super-budget  estimate  are  largely  due  to  the  man¬ 
datory  increases  in  teachers  salaries;  the  impera¬ 
tive  provisions  for  increase  in  register;  the  high 
cost  of  coal,  lead  pencils,  etc. ;  and  the  inclusion  of 
a  TWO  YEAR  building  program  and  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  tax  notes,  which  have  always,  in  former 
years  and  in  former  administrations,  been  taken 
care  of  in  separate  budget  estimates. 

Analysis  of  the  budget,  with  these  factors  in 
mind,  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  enriched  education  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  increase  in  funds  for  next  year  not  only 
fails  to  approximate  the  apparently  generous  total 
of  100  per  cent.,  but  actually  falls  below  the  well- 
known  standard  of  2.75.  There  is,  therefore,  little 
reason  for  those  who  are  thinking  primarily  of 


r  how  much  the  children  will  get  to  become  more 
wildly  intoxicated  with  joy  over  the  school  budget 
this  fall  than  in  former  years.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  shall  have  performed  its  annual  function,  the 
cause  for  the  thrill  will  have  fallen  below  even 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. ! 

Why  are  we,  seemingly,  so  ultra-pessimistic? 

Let  us  examine  the  content  of  the  budget  and 
see. 

The  Correct  Basis  of  Comparison 

In  the  first  place,  to  make  the  estimate  of 
$87,000,000  for  1920  justly  comparable  with  the 
$45,000,000  appropriation  for  1919,  some  $31,000,- 
000  for  a  TWO  YEAR’S  building  program  and 
the  redemption  of  tax  notes  must  be  subtracted. 
This  leaves  a  total,  to  be  very  accurate,  of 
$56,120,748.30  in  the  general  and  special  funds. 
These  were  the  only  funds  included  in  the  tax 
levy  appropriation  last  year  and  in  former  years 
under  former  administrations. 

One  might  comment  at  length  upon  the  ques¬ 
tionable  practice  of  including  a  TWO  YEAR’S 
building  program  in  a  single  year’s  estimate  and 
point  out  the  possibility  of  even  increasing  one’s 
reputation  for  generosity  by  including  a  five  or  a 
ten  year’s  program  instead.  It  will  suffice,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  obvious  un¬ 
fairness  of  comparing  a  single  fund  one  year  with 
a  combination  of  different  funds  another  year  and 
to  suggest  the  possible  danger  in  such  a  practice 
of  creating  the  false  impression  that,  as  compared 
with  other  city  departments,  the  increase  in  the 
budget  requests  of  the  Department  of  Education 
is  so  unusually  high  as  to  justify  a  substantial  cut 
in  the  final  appropriation  for  annual  running  ex¬ 
penses  and  extension  of  service. 

Coming  then  to  the  $56,120,748.30  which  can 
be  justly  compared  with  the  $45,000,000  for  1919, 


what  does  it  contain  in  the  way  of  enriched  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  children? 

Let  us  consider  separately  the  general  fund 
and  the  special  fund  which  make  up  this  figure. 
The  general  fund  amounts  to  $44,353,118.96  and 
the  special  fund  to  $11,767,629.34. 

The  General  School  Fund 

The  largest  item  in  the  general  fund  comprises 
$41,000,000  to  cover,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  salary 
schedules,  the  salaries  of  persons  actually  em¬ 
ployed  or  necessary  to  fill  vacancies  or  act  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  the  teaching,  supervising  and  admini¬ 
strative  positions  of  an  educational  character 
existing  in  the  school  system  on  March  31st  last. 
This  item  is  intended,  obviously,  merely  to  help 
carry  on  the  system  as  it  is  and  not  to  extend  it  in 
any  way. 

The  next  largest  item  in  this  fund  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,200,000  to  cover  mandatory  increases  in 
teachers’ salaries  under  the  new  salary  law.  While 
every  one  will  rejoice  in  the  teachers  receiving 
this  merited  increase  in  salary,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  sum  will  not  directly  in¬ 
crease  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  extend  existing  activities  in  any  way. 

The  next  largest  item,  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $600,000  covers  the  salaries  of  the  new 
teachers  needed  to  take  care  of  the  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  register.  It  is  obvious  that  this  item, 
too,  does  not  contemplate  enriched  opportunities, 
but  simply  the  extension  of  existing  classroom 
facilities  to  a  larger  number  of  children. 

There  is  left,  then,  a  group  of  items  aggre¬ 
gating  somewhat  less  than  $400,000,  which  cover 
what  might  be  called  discretionary  enlargement 
or  voluntary  extension  of  existing  school  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  under  this  relatively  small  item  that 
one  should  look  for  the  proposed  enrichment  of 


the  educational  opportunities  afforded  the  chil¬ 
dren.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these 
discretionary  items  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
bulletin.  The  aim  now  is  simply  to  point  out  that 
no  matter  what  these  specific  items  are  intended 
for,  their  total  amount,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  budget,  is  pathetically  small. 

The  Special  School  Fund 

An  analysis  of  the  special  school  fund  of 
$11,767,629.34  reveals  a  similar  lack  of  promise  of 
increased  educational  facilities  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  basis  of  computation  of  this  fund  is  some 
$7,300,000,  which  represents  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  for  business  administration,  supplies  and 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  school  plant 
for  the  present  year.  It  is  in  the  requested  in¬ 
crease  of  some  $4,400,000  over  and  above  this  sum, 
therefore,  that  the  possible  enrichment  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  the  coming  year,  so  far  as 
the  special  school  fund  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
sought. 

The  first  thing  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  upon 
study  of  this  proposed  increase  is  that  it  is  a  NET 
increase,  that  is,  that  it  has  been  derived  from 
DECREASES  as  well  as  from  increases.  Those 
who  still  retain  impressions  of  some  of  the  lessons 
of  the  war  in  the  way  of  education  will  be  some¬ 
what  puzzled,  to  say  the  least,  at  such  cuts  in  the 
allowances  this  year  as  :  $30,000  in  vocational  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment;  $50,000  in  special  supplies 
and  equipment  for  shops,  gymnasiums  and  audi¬ 
toriums  in  elementary  schools ;  and  over  forty  per 
cent,  in  the  supplies  and  equipment  for  school 
gardens,  despite  the  splendid  achievements  of  that 
work. 

Everyone  who  is  even  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  deplorable  sanitary  conditions  in  the 


older  school  buildings  will,  of  course,  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  the  largest  single  item  in  this  increase,  some 
$2,356,000  for  repairs  and  replacements.  Many, 
indeed,  will  believe  that  this  sum  is  far  too  low  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  All  will 
agree,  however,  that  this  sum  cannot  be  regarded 
as  extending  the  educational  facilities  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  simply  as  a  first  step  in  patching  up  an 
intolerable  physical  situation  in  the  traditional 
school  plant. 

Of  the  $2,111,000  remaining  in  the  increase 
after  this  item  has  been  deducted,  some  $797,000 
goes  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and  janitorial 
salaries  and  equipment,  and  some  $312,000  more 
to  increased  clerical  and  other  salaries  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  business  offices  of  the  board,  the  office  of  city 
superintendent,  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  for 
the  employees  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  plant.  After  deducting,  in  addition,  fur¬ 
ther  substantial  increases  in  such  other  non-edu- 
cational  matters  as  motor  cars  for  officials,  tele¬ 
phones,  carfares,  and  office  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  after  making  due  allowance,  also,  for 
the  greatly  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  remaining  funds,  provided  chiefly  for 
general  and  special  types  of  educational  supplies 
and  equipment,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing 
particularly  encouraging  in  the  special  school 
fund  from  the  point  of  view  of  enriching  the  edu¬ 
cational  life  of  the  children. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  refrain  from  excessive  enthusiasm  over 
the  apparent  generosity  of  the  school  budget. 

Citizens  must  not  therefore  be  misled  by  the 
large  totals  into  thinking  that  this  budget  is  ex¬ 
travagant  or  ever  adequate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  educational  progress. 

Let  us  lend  our  efforts  to  seeing  that  the  bud¬ 
get  in  full  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment. 


The  Mayor’s  Generosity  to  the  Schools 

A  propos  the  question  of  generosity,  one  is 
tempted  to  “calF’  the  Mayor,  so  to  speak,  on  his 
claim  of  having  provided  $10,000,000  for  the 
school  building  program  this  year. 

In  his  well-known  appraisal  of  his  own  record, 
which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  on  August  27th 
last,  he  cites  this  sum  for  the  schools  as  the  first 
of  his  meritorious  achievements. 

Reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  and  Apportionment  for  December  30th,  1918, 
however,  reveals  that  what  actually  happened  was 
this: 

At  the  close  of  the  Mitchel  administration 
there  was  a  balance  of  some  $11,250,000  which 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  school  building 
program.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  and  Apportionment  above  referred  to,  one 
resolution  was  passed  rescinding  this  eleven  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  unencumbered  balances,  and 
another  resolution  passed  reappropriating 
$10,000,000  of  it  for  the  same  general  purposes! 

The  pertinent  fact  is,  that  the  Mayor  did  not 
provide  $10,000,000  for  school  buildings  this  year 
as  he  claims.  What  he  really  did  was  to  permit 
the  schools  to  have  a  part  of  what  had  already 
been  granted  them  by  his  predecessor. 

The  impertinent  question  is,  what  became  of 
the  other  million  and  a  quarter — that  had  already 
been  granted  to  the  schools? 

One  would  naturally  refrain  from  accusing  our 
Mayor  of  attempting  to  secure  public  approval 
under  false  pretensions  by  claiming  for  himself 
what  someone  else  did. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion.  He  must  have 
been  totally  unconscious  of  the  facts  and  unaware 
that  he  was  actually  reducing  the  funds  for  school 
purposes  instead  of  increasing  them. 


One  would  think  that  a  public  official  with 
such  a  generous  impulse  for  the  public  schools  as 
the  Mayor  has  professed  so  vehemently  to 
possess  would  at  least  start  from  where  his  pre¬ 
decessor  left  off. 


Civic  Conference  on  Schools 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  City 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Lionel  Sutro  is  Chairman,  has 
called  a  conference  of  a  score  of  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  for  Saturday,  September  20th,  to  consider 
ways  in  which  they  can  co-operate  and  prevent 
serious  duplication  of  work  in  furthering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  have  such  a 
conference  meet  from  time  to  time  in  order  that 
all  those  who  are  working  along  specific  lines  in 
education  and  allied  fields  may  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  and  with  each  other’s 
aims  and  purposes. 

The  group  of  organizations  which  have  been 
invited  to  this  conference  form  a  splendid  begin¬ 
ning  for  such  an  enterprise.  They  include :  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Women’s  City  Club, 
Merchants’  Association,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments,  Federation  for  Child  Study,  Peoples 
Institute,  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee,  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  Association,  Henry  Street  Settle¬ 
ment,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Citizens’  Union,  Women’s  Municipal  League, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Hartley  House, 
Educational  Alliance,  National  Civic  Federation, 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Association  of 
Neighborhood  Workers,  Jewish  Council  of  Wo¬ 
men,  Greenwich  House,  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Conditon  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  if  not  please  notify  us. 


Let  There  be  Light  on  the  Budget ! 

Why  is  it  next  to  impossible  for  interested 
citizens  and  tax  payers  to  get  access  to  the  details 
of  the  $87,000,000  school  budget  this  year? 

Heretofore,  copies  of  the  tentative  budget  in 
extended  detail  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  released  to  the  public  during  the 
EARLY  PART  OF  SEPTEMBER,  and  everyone 
who  cared  to  has  had  ample  time  to  study  the 
items  in  advance  of  the  public  hearings  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in 
October. 

It  is  now  almost  October,  and  the  only  way 
interested  citizens  can  get  at  the  facts  behind  the 
more  or  less  startling  and  confusing  totals  that 
have  been  published  in  the  daily  press  is  to  pore 
over  the  rare  copy  of  an  unwieldy  mass  of  blurred 
manuscript  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Such  inaccessibility  to  the  facts  is  bound  to 
cause  unfortunate  doubts  in  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  character  of  the  budget ;  particularly 
when  it  has  been  preceded  by  such  other  disquiet¬ 
ing  factors  as  the  final  cutting  of  the  budget  by  the 
Board  of  Education  behind  closed  doors,  the  gen¬ 
eral  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  budget  does 
not  appear  nearly  as  generous  upon  study  as  a 
first  glance  at  the  total  would  lead  one  to  believe, 
and  the  disillusionment  of  the  public  regarding 
the  Mayor’s  contention  that  he  has  provided  some 
$10,000,000  for  new  school  buildings  during  the 
past  year,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  not 
provided  a  red  cent,  as  that  sum  was  but  a  part 
of  the  balance  for  that  purpose  that  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  Mitchel  administration. 

Nothing  will  clear  away  such  doubts  and  win 
the  united  support  of  public-spirited  citizens  to 
the  task  of  securing  adequate  school  funds  more 
than  the  freest  opportunity  to  obtain  full  enligten- 
ment  regarding  the  facts. 


The  public  is  jealous  of  its  rights  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  any  abridgement  of  them  is  likely  to  result 
disastrously. 


An  Indefensible  Cut  in  War  Proven  Work  ! 

Locate  the  richest  farm  lands  in  the  world. 

No.  You’re  wrong! 

They  are  right  here  in  “little  old  New  York,” 
and  the  farmers  are  the  children  in  the  city  public 
schools. 

Do  you  know  of  42  acres  anywhere  else  that 
can  beat  the  following  record?  We  do  not. 

Over  $150  a  DAY,  including  Sundays,  from 
the  75  public  school  gardens  in  greater  New  York 
during  the  past  ten  weeks !  That  means  over 
$1,300  worth  of  vegetables  raised  EVERY  WEEK 
by  the  3,500  children  on  register,  a  total  to  date  of 
some  $13,150,  or  over  $20,000  for  the  season! 

And  that  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  these  75 
school  gardens,  comprising  a  total  of  42  acres, 
there  are  some  30,000  home  gardens,  comprising 
many  times  that  acreage  and  constituting  nearly 
40%  of  all  the  home  gardens  in  the  city,  which 
were  organized  as  adjuncts  to  the  school  gardens 
and  which  have  received  continuous  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
school  garden  work.  The  value  of  the  produce 
from  these  gardens  ranges  from  $150,000  to 
$300,000 ! 

And  yet,  this  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  work 
whose  worth  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  war 
which  our  generous  school  and  city  authorities 
have  cut  in  half  for  next  year — for  the  sake  of 
economy !  Shades  of  the  well-known  high  cost  of 
living!  What  stupidity! 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  splendid  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  this  work  but  simply  of  the  cold 
dollars  and  cents  involved,  because  that  seems  to 
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be  the  point  of  departure  in  the  reasoning  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  average  official  mind. 

It  has  cost  $10,000  to  run  the  school  gardens 
this  year — $5,000  for  salaries  and  $5,000  for  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  proposed  to  give  $5,711  for  it  in  1920 
—$2,500  for  salaries  and  $3,211  for  supplies  and 
equipment ! 

There  have  been  28  teachers  in  charge  of  these 
75  school  gardens  and  30,000  home  gardens  this 
year,  and  the  total  weekly  pay  roll  has  been 
$261.25 — a  munificent  average  of  nine  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents  and  a  fraction  a  week  per  teacher. 
We  mention  the  fraction  because,  when  a  person 
gets  a  salary  like  that  these  days,  every  little  bit 
helps. 

Some  teachers  got  as  low  as  $2.50  a  WEEK 
during  July  and  August,  a  number  as  low  as  $3.75 
a  WEEK,  and  no  one  got  over  $12.50  a  WEEK! 
And  that  $12.50  means  five  full  days  of  labor!  We 
know  of  several  office  boys  who  get  more. 

Think  of  it,  you  who  have  been  relaxing  at  the 
seaside  or  on  the  mountain  tops !  Can  you  think 
of  a  finer  example  of  service  to  the  public  welfare 
than  that  displayed  by  these  teachers  who  stayed 
at  home  during  the  summer  months  and  gave 
their  time,  for  a  pittance,  to  some  3,500  children 
in  the  public  schools? 

Does  not  such  generous  public  service,  which 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Red  Cross  and  similar  war¬ 
time  organizations,  strengthen  your  hope  that, 
despite  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  which 
are  placed  in  their  way,  the  schools  can  and  will 
achieve  the  high  purpose  we  have  set  for  them  in 
the  fundamental  work  of  reconstruction? 

And  now,  in  view  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  cut  in 
the  salary  fund  and  the  forty  per  cent  cut  in  the 
fund  for  supplies,  what  will  become  of  the  school 
gardens  next  year?  Surely  we  shall  not  have  the 
“face”  to  ask  these  teachers  to  accept  a  fifty  per 
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cent,  cut  in  their  present  invisible  salaries ! 
Whate  .  v.  we  may  lack  in  the  way  of  a  proper  con¬ 
ception  of  justice,  we  at  least  possess  a  sense  of 
humor! 

And  shall  we  be  content  to  see  the  school 
gardens  themselves  go,  or  even  be  cut  in  half? 
We  think  not. 

In  the  middle  of  August  we  sought  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  school  gardens  of  New  York 
City,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Van 
Everie  Kilpatrick,  their  director,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  at  least  half  of  them  in  company 
with  representatives  of  the  press  and  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  It  took  us  three 
days  to  do  it,  but  our  enthusiasm  grew  with  our 
observations. 

Above  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan,  just 
east  of  Broadway  at  225th  Street,  we  saw  a  splen¬ 
did  garden,  run  by  Italian  boys  from  the  lower 
East  Side  who  came  all  the  way  up  on  the  sub¬ 
way  at  their  own  expense  to  find  this  opportunity 
in  the  open  lots  and  garbage  dumps.  That  garden, 
alone,  will  yield  over  $500  this  season ! 

Over  at  St.  Mary’s  Park  in  the  congested 
Crotona  district  of  the  Bronx,  we  found  a  wonder¬ 
ful  garden  next  to  a  splendid  playground.  And, 
what  do  you  suppose?  Despite  the  alluring  call 
of  the  playground,  there  were  a  score  or  more 
boys  with  garden  implements  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  arrive  a  whole  hour  before  the  time 
when  work  was  to  begin!  What  teacher  could 
awaken  such  enthusiasm  over  the  extraction  of 
square  roots? 

And,  again,  over  in  Brooklyn,  at  P.  S.  89,  so 
famous  in  the  “Gary  days,”  we  found  a  school 
garden  which  set  our  thoughts  tingling  with  the 
possibilities  of  gardens  as  laboratories  for  regular 
classroom  work.  There  we  saw  growing  before 
us  not  only  the  common  garden  vegetables,  but 
cotton  and  flax  and  other  plants  which  the  chil- 
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dren  read  about  and  study  in  their  classroom 
work — all  grown  by  their  own  hands  and  cared 
for  and  watched  from  day  to  day.  And  there, 
too,  were  a  hive  of  bees  and  fruit  trees,  additional 
evidence  of  the  effort  to  make  the  educative  pro¬ 
cess  real  and  alive  for  the  children. 

We  might  go  on  describing  one  garden  after 
another,  for  each  one  was  strikingly  different  and 
gave  evidence  of  the  initiative  and  individuality 
which  are  the  life  blood  of  progress.  Big  gardens, 
little  gardens,  square  gardens  and  oblong  gar¬ 
dens, — -gardens  in  the  midst  of  stony  empty  lots 
and  gardens  that  were  veritable  oases  in  deserts 
of  tin  cans  and  miscellaneous  debris,  and  gardens 
nestled  along  the  walls  of  towering  school  build¬ 
ings  like  living  fringe  against  the  pallor  of  con¬ 
crete  pavements. 

How  many  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
wield  the  blue  pencils  that  determine  where 
school  activities  shall  begin  and  where  they  shall 
end  really  know  what  they  are  doing  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  school  gardens,  we  wonder?  We  venture 
to  bet  that  they  have  seen  few,  if  any,  of  the 
school  gardens  in  New  York  City,  and  we  dare 
them  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  with  us  and 
still  stick  to  their  guns. 

Some  day  we  are  going  to  write  a  bulletin  on 
the  real  significance  of  school  garden  work — its 
educational,  rather  than  its  financial  value,  and 
upon  the  all-year  program  which  the  director  of 
that  work  has  prepared  for  the  city  schools.  New 
York  is  unaware,  we  are  sure,  of  its  good  fortune 
in  having  as  its  director  of  gardens  the  President 
of  the  National  School  Garden  Association,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  what  is  being  done  in 
this  field  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  another,  and, 
what  is  more,  who  is  genuinely  enthusiastic  about 
it  and  has  a  practical  vision  of  the  way  it  can  be 
developed  and  used  in  a  great  city  like  New  York. 
But  more  about  that  later. 
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We  wish  simply  to  point  out  at  this  time  the 
critical  situation  in  which  the  school  gardens  have 
been  placed  by  our  uninformed,  or  indifferent, 
authorities. 

The  Director  of  school  gardens  asked  for 
$25,000  for  next  year,  an  increase  of  $15,000  over 
the  present  allowance  of  $10,000,  to  extend  and 
develop  the  work.  This  request  went  through  the 
usual  pruning  process  before  presentation  for 
final  action.  It  was  first  cut  to  $17,500  and  then 
to  $9,311,  in  which  form  it  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  as  the  minimum  sum  upon 
which  the  city  superintendent  believed  the  gar¬ 
dens  could  even  hope  to  exist,  let  alone  expand. 
That  body,  finally,  in  the  name  of  economy  but 
without  explanation,  reduced  it  to  the  indefensible 
sum  of  $5,711 !  As  one  of  the  solons  of  the  system 
remarked  to  us  afterward,  “ something  had  to  be 
cut !” 

If  it  were  not  so  pathetic  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  children,  the  situation  would,  indeed,  be 
ludicrous !  Surely  the  funds  needed  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  this  work  are  not  so  large  as  to  be 
prohibitive  to  the  great  City  of  New  York! 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct 
this  unfortunate  blunder  and  give  the  school 
gardens  the  opportunity  to  live  and  grow  which 
they  have  earned  through  high-minded  service 
to  our  future  citizens! 


Scuttling  the  Americanization  Program. 

Do  we  really  intend  to  utilize  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  in  the  Americanization 
program  which  is  universally  recognized  as  vital 
to  the  future  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Nation? 

Or  are  we  simply  bluffing? 

Judging  by  the  drastic  action  of  the  school 
authorities,  after  consultation  with  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment,  on  the  budgetary  estimates  for  ying  on 
this  work,  we  are  evidently  going  to  hardly 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem ! 

The  State  has  appropriated  $100,000  to  assist 
in  stimulating  the  work  of  Americanizing  our  vast 
foreign  population  through  the  channels  of  the 
public  schools.  Of  this  amount,  $25,000  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  City  of  New  York.  What  is  New 
York  planning  to  do  through  its  public  schools 
to  meet  its  responsibility  in  the  matter? 

Very  little,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  job!  This  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  funds  requested  for  this  work  by 
those  who  have  charge  of  carrying  it  on : 

Over  $31,000  for  the  extension  of  day  Ameri¬ 
canization  classes  for  foreign  mothers  and  factory 
workers  has  been  eliminated ! 

The  sum  of  $30,000  for  home  teachers,  who  go 
into  the  homes  of  alien  mothers  and  teach  them 
English  and  carry  to  them  the  ideals  of  America, 
has  also  been  eliminated! 

The  sum  of  $7,200  for  the  salaries  of  organizers 
of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  for¬ 
eigners  in  factories  has  also  been  eliminated! 

The  sum  of  $3,500  for  the  salary  of  a  person 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  day  and  evening 
classes  in  this  field  has  also  been  eliminated! 

THE  TOTAL  SUM  AVAILABLE  FOR 
THIS  DAY  WORK  IS  SOME  $27,000! 

And  yet  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Americanization  program,  for  it  aims 
to  reach  the  vast  group  of  foreigners  who  cannot 
be  reached  through  night  classes  or  who  lack  the 
initiative  to  attend  upon  instruction  voluntarily. 
It  is  still  possible  for  the  school  authorities  to 
correct  this  blunder  through  a  special  budget  re¬ 
quest.  They  have  not,  however,  deemed  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  the  regular 
budget  requests! 
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Do  you  believe  for  an  instant  that  under  such 
unsatisfactory  conditions  we  can  make  good  our 
pledge  to  the  Nation  that  the  “Gateway  to 
America”  will  be  made  safe  for  democracy? 

We  do  not! 

The  latest  reliable  figures  we  have  on  popula¬ 
tion  statistics  show  that  there  are  at  least  a  mil¬ 
lion  foreign  born  residents  of  voting  age  in  the 
City  of  New  York  who  are  not  citizens ! 

Out  of  every  ioo  persons  of  voting  age  in  the 
Greater  City  of  New  York,  at  least  60  are  not 
naturalized ! 

We  have  over  a  million  and  a  half  foreigners 
of  all  ages  from  non-English  speaking  countries! 

Don’t  you  think  it  high  time,  in  view  of  such 
conditions,  for  the  City  and  school  authorities  to 
cut  out  the  oratory  on  the  subject,  however 
tempting  it  may  be  in  a  political  way,  and  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  on  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  threatens  our  very  existence  as  a  nation? 

“Nothing  from  nothing  gives  nothing.”  is  a 
mathematical  axiom  that  needs  no  demonstra¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  do  the  job  without  adequate 
funds. 

If  it  has  been  worth  while  to  spend  billions  to 
do  our  share  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy,  what  is  it  not  worth  to  keep  it  safe,  even  if 
it  should  affect  the  tax-rate  materially  and  thereby 
embarrass  certain  aspirants  for  office  in  the  next 
municipal  election? 


The  City  Club  Conference. 

The  Mayor  seems  greatly  exercised  over  the 
resolutions  we  presented  at  the  conference  of  a 
score  of  civic  organizations  at  the  City  Club  on 
Saturday  last. 
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Here  are  the  resolutions: 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  budget  estimate  this 
year  is  some  $44,000,000  greater  than  the  $43,000,000 
guaranteed  to  the  schools  under  the  4.9  mills  provision 
of  the  law,  the  representatives  of  the  organization  present 
are  requested  to  secure  the  action  of  their  several  organi¬ 
zations  upon  the  following  general  principle:  that  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  final  appropriation  for  the  schools;  the 
jurisdiction  of  funds  for  all  educational  purposes  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  school  authorities  with  whom  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is  legally  placed  for  determining  and  carrying  out 
educational  policies. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  pending  before 
the  State  Department  of  Education  an  appeal  from  the 
City  Superintendent  asking  for  a  judicial  interpretation 
of  certain  sections  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which,  it  is  claimed,  divide  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  for  purely  educational  matters  between  the  City 
Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  organizations  present  are  requested  to 
secure  the  action  of  their  several  organizations  upon  the 
following  general  principle :  That  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  all  educational  matters  under  the  Board 
of  Education  be  centered  in  one  person — the  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  executive  under  the  law,  and  expert  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  system,  the  City  Superintendent,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  body,  and  not  through 
any  one  of  its  individual  members,  determine  the  funda¬ 
mental  policies  which  shall  guide  and  direct  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  action. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  desirability  of 
keeping  the  schools  out  of  the  squabbles  of 
politics? 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  an  efficient  and  re¬ 
sponsible  administration  of  the  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children. 

We  believe  that  expert  functions  should  be  in 
charge  of  experts. 

Do  you  remember  our  fight  against  the  McKee 
Bills  a  few  years  ago? 

The  same  interests  are  now  at  stake,  only  in 
more  virulent  form. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us. 


Should  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 

Be  Paid? 

Do  you  believe  that  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Education  should  mean  disinterested  service 
on  the  part  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  cause 
of  public  education? 

Or  do  you  believe  that  it  should  mean  high- 
salaried  political  plums  for  “the  faithful”  in  our 
recurrent  municipal  administrations? 

Do  we  want  on  our  Board  of  Education  broad- 
gauged  men  and  women  who  realize  the  wisdom 
of  placing  the  responsibility  for  expert  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  upon  trained  experts  and  who 
believe  that,  as  laymen,  they  can  best  serve  the 
schools  by  acting  without  renumeration,  as  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  people,  in  determining  broad  policies 
and  in  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out  by  com¬ 
petent  experts? 

Or  do  we  want  self-seeking  job-hunters,  who 
are  looking,  without  regard  to  their  personal 
qualifications,  for  pecuniary  rewards  or  stepping 
stones  to  “higher”  political  offices? 

Is  the  conduct  of  public  education  so  funda¬ 
mental  to  our  welfare  as  to  call  for  the  highest 
type  of  leadership? 

Or  doesn’t  it  matter  whether  or  not  it  becomes 
a  pawn  in  the  game  of  scheming  politicians? 

Such  are  the  crucial  alternatives  involved  in 
the  choice  between  an  unpaid  and  a  paid  Board  of 
Education,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to  fear, 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  at  an  early  date ! 

On  August  13th  last,  a  statement  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  which  gave  cause 
for  great  concern.  It  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 
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START  MOVE  FOR  PAID  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


$3,600  Proposed  for  President  PralPs  Expenses  May  Be 
Entering  Wedge  —Initiated  in  Hylan  Board  of  Estima¬ 
te — Discussed  at  Secret  Session,  and  May  Come 
Up  Again  To-day — Violent  Opposition  Is 
Anticipated. 


A  move  which  may  result  in  establishing  a  salaried 
Board  of  Education  is  well  on  its  way,  with  full  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Hylan  administration.  Anning  S.  Prall, 
president  of  the  Board,  is  to  have  an  allowance  of 
$3,600  a  year  for  official  expenses,  it  was  declared  to-day. 

This  practically  will  mean  allowing  the  board  presi¬ 
dent  that  sum  for  his  services,  since  it  is  proposed  not 
to  call  on  him  for  vouchers  or  any  other  accounting. 
If  this  move  should  be  put  through,  it  was  pointed  out 
to-day,  it  will  make  the  presidency  of  the  school  board 
a  very  tempting  plum. 

The  proposed  allowance  for  Mr.  Prall  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  an  executive  session  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  last  night.  It  was  not  taken  up  at  the  regular 
meeting  later,  and  for  that  reason  news  of  it  did  not 
leak  out  until  to-day.  It  may  come  up  again  at  to-day’s 
meeting,  though  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposal  among  several  members  of  the  board. 

The  move  originated  with  the  Hylan  Board  of 
Estimate  several  weeks  ago,  when  it  appropriated  $5,000 
to  pay  whatever  expense  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  might  incur  in  the  exercise  of  their  official 
duties.  Divided  among  the  seven  members,  this  would 
have  allowed  slightly  more  than  $700  a  year  for  each. 
The  proposal  to  give  Prall  $3,600  of  it  was  rather  a 
surprise  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
few  of  whom  intended  to  make  use  of  the  expense 
account  at  all. 

The  closed  session  of  the  board  lasted  several  nours 
yesterday.  It  is  understood  Mr.  Prall  informed  his 
fellow  members  he  could  not  continue  in  the  presidency 
without  an  allowance  for  expenses.  All  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  was  pointed  out,  are 
forced  to  stay  late  at  meetings,  necessitating  outlay 
for  suppers.  In  addition,  it  was  argued,  the  president 
is  frequently  called  on  to  entertain,  because  of  his 


official  position  and  to  make  official  visits.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  filing  vouchers  for  such  ex¬ 
penditures,  it  was  proposed  to  allow  Mr.  Prall  a  flat 
sum  of  $300  a  month. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
of  Education  that  its  members  have  been  offered  com¬ 
pensation  of  any  kind.  Membership  in  the  School 
Board  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  purely  as  an 
honorary  position.  Neither  in  the  old  Brooklyn  board 
nor  in  the  former  city  board  of  forty-six  members  did 
the  question  of  compensation  come  up. 

This  persistent  re-opening  of  a  question  upon 
which  the  public  has  repeatedly  declared  its  un¬ 
equivocal  opinion,  is  all  the  more  amazing  in  the 
light  of  the  declaration  which  Mr.  Prall  himself 
made  in  The  Staten  Islander  over  a  year  ago,  on 
June  29,  1918,  before  he  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  then  said,  in  part : 

“I  want  to  express  to  the  people  of  Staten  Island 
the  esteem  and  honor  I  feel  for  the  magnificent  function 
reposing  in  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Predicated  entirely  upon  the  ideals  of  a  man,  of  his 
love  for  mankind,  his  mental  attainments,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  character  and  devotion  to  the  high 
minded  ethics  and  the  amenities  of  life,  will  be  his 
appreciation  of  and  reverence  for  the  rare  privilege  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There  is 
no  more  genuine  gift  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than 
the  certificate  of  his  membership,  a  civic  duty  which 
becomes  a  vast  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  heart 
and  mind  that  can  feel  a  passion  for  the  great  mission 
it  involves.  Resting  upon,  directed  and  protected  by 
the  great  educational  organization  of  the  state,  which 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  ethical  in  this  country, 
FREE  OF  EMOLUMENT,  FROM  PERSONAL 
GAIN  OR  AGGRANDIZEMENT,  beholden  to  none 
and  subservient  but  to  his  own  conscience,  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  fellow  men  and  to  those  dearest, 
most  beloved  and  precious  to  them,  and,  in  turn, 
fashioning  the  intrinsic  value  and  worth  in  all  things 
making  for  the  greatness  of  the  American  citizen;  the 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  only  then  prop¬ 
erly  designated  if  he  appreciates  in  a  limitless  degree 
these  fundamentals,  and  predicates  his  attitude  and 
activities  upon  them  while  being  honored  in  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  his  office.” 
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There  seems  but  one  interpretation  that  can 
be  justly  placed  upon  this  statement:  Mr.  Prall, 
at  that  time,  apparently,  not  only  realized  the 
magnitude  of  the  opportunity  for  public  service 
which  membership  on  the  Board  of  Education 
afforded  him,  but  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
fact  that  it  was  “free  from  emolument/’  and  “from 
personal  gain  or  agrandizement.” 

Had  matters  rested  with  this  statement,  there 
would  be  little  cause  for  anxiety  regarding  the 
possibility  of  a  movement  for  a  paid  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Prall,  at  least,  could  be  counted 
upon  to  oppose  such  action  vigorously. 

But  there  have  been  many  things  since  then 
which  have  served  to  threaten  that  an  effort  may 
be  made  in  the  next  Legislature  to  secure  a  paid 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  perpetual  attacks  of  the  Mayor  upon  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  their  reiter¬ 
ated  command  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  “put  Ettinger  to  work,”  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  recently  adopted  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  seek  to  place 
the  lay  President  of  the  Board  on  a  par  with  the 
City  Superintendent  as  the  expert  administrative 
head  of  the  schools,  would  seem  to  give  ground 
for  the  belief  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  position  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  if  not  that  of 
mere  membership  on  that  body,  calls  for  such  ex¬ 
pert  administrative  service  as  to  warrant  equal, 
if  not  superior,  remuneration  to  that  which  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  receives.  So 
serious  is  this  situation,  indeed,  that  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  regarding  the  legality  of  the  by-laws. 

We  shall  reserve  for  a  later  bulletin  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  principal  sections  of 
these  by-laws  which  seem  to  nullify  the  intent  of 
the  State  Education  Law  by  creating  a  dual  con- 
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trol  over  the  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
system  that  will  inevitably  cause  a  confusion  of 
authority  and  lead  to  a  deplorate  impairment  of 
the  service.  We  wish  simply  to  point  out  at  this 
time,  in  a  general  way,  certain  disquieting  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  by-laws. 

The  Board  of  Education  as  a  body,  in  the  first 
place,  retains  absolute  control  over  all  expert 
matters  of  school  administration,  whether  they  be 
of  great  magnitude  or  minute  detail.  This  is 
unwise  and  unnecessary.  We  already  have  a 
paid  board  of  educational  experts,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  who,  together  with  heads  of  the 
several  bureaus,  are  intended  by  law  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  expert  functions  of  the  system  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  lay  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  should  play  the  role  of 
experts  in  the  details  of  administration,  but, 
rather,  that  they  should  serve  as  a  lay  policy¬ 
making  body  composed  of  citizens  who  would  act 
for  the  people  in  choosing  competent  experts  as 
administrative  officers  under  the  law. 

We  find,  for  example,  that,  under  these  by¬ 
laws,  the  Board  of  Education  concerns  itself  with 
such  purely  administrative  matters  as  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  Associate  and  District  Superintendents 
to  their  respective  districts.  These  by-laws  pro¬ 
vide,  furthermore,  that  the  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendents  shall  report  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Education  instead  of  through  their  superior 
officer,  the  City  Superintendent!  The  Bureau  of 
Reference  and  Research  is  made  independent  of 
the  City  Superintendent  and  can  thus  be  used  at 
any  time  to  embarrass  him  in  his  administrative 
duties  and  make  the  lay  members  of  the  Board  the 
judges  of  educational  matters  of  which,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  totally  ignorant,  because  their 
life  work  and  training  has  been  in  other  fields. 
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More  disquieting,  however,  than  this  assump¬ 
tion  of  detailed  expert  administrative  functions 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  body, 
is  the  fact  that  these  by-laws  explicitly  provide 
that  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  Board  shall  share 
with  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  such 
powers  as  the  suspension  of  any  salaried  officer, 
clerk  or  other  employee.  He  also  is  empowered 
to  exercise  personal  supervision  over  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  he  can  require  reports  from  the 
several  bureaus  to  be  made  directly  to  him;  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  must  act  in  such 
matters  under  his  advice  and  guidance.  In  other 
words,  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  is  in¬ 
tended  by  the  law  to  be  the  presiding  office  of  a 
lay  body  of  citizens,  is  made  a  SUPER-SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  despite  his  undisputed  limitations 
as  an  educational  expert. 

Aside  from  the  salaries  of  other  administrative 
officers,  such  as  the  superintendents  of  buildings 
and  supplies,  the  salaries  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents  alone  aggregate  $62,000  a  year!  It 
would  thus  seem  that,  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  create  another  body  to  duplicate  work  already 
cared  for  at  considerable  outlay. 

But  the  case  is  far  more  serious  than  one  of 
mere  economy.  A  salaried  job  on  a  lay  Board  of 
Education,  carrying  with  it  such  enormous  con¬ 
trol  over  patronage  and  the  expenditure  of  mil¬ 
lions  annually  on  building  contracts  and  numer¬ 
ous  types  of  supplies,  would  naturally  take  on, 
sooner  or  later,  the  character  of  a  “political  plum” 
to  be  sought  after  by  those  who  had  helped  in¬ 
coming  administrations  in  their  hour  of  need. 
Even  in  an  unpaid  lay  Board  the  assumption  of 
such  expert  administrative  functions  is  question¬ 
able  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
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policy,  as  we  shall  seek  to  show  in  a  later  bulletin. 
In  a  paid  Board  it  would  be  a  tragedy! 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  time 
is  that  the  public  has  repeatedly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  shown  that  it  does  not  want  a  paid  lay 
Board  of  Education,  which  must  inevitably  be  of 
such  an  undesirable  character.  Nor  does  it  want, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unpaid  Board  which  seeks 
to  act  in  a  capacity  for  which  it  is  not  fitted. 

What  the  public  wants  is  a  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  which  will  perform  the  true  function  for 
which  it  is  intended  by  the  law,  and  which  has 
long  been  proven  sound  by  experience  throughout 
the  nation,  namely  that  of  a  policy-making  body 
which  acts  through  an  expert  staff  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  its  chief  executive  officer,  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  can  be  removed, 
if  necessary,  if  he  does  not  size  up  to  the  job. 

Our  present  Board  will  win  the  unstinted 
gratitude  and  support  of  all  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  if  it  will  stick  to  its  own  clearly  defined 
share  of  the  colossal  job  of  educating  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  children  for  American  citi¬ 
zenship  ! 

Surely  no  one  could  want  a  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  or  find  a  larger  task! 

Do  the  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
want  something  different? 

If  so,  WHY? 


More  Visiting  Teachers  Needed 

At  the  City  Club  Conference  on  Monday  last, 
September  29,  the  following  statement  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Women’s  City  Club.  It  speaks 
for  itself : 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Women’s 
City  Club  is  particularly  interested  at  the  present 
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moment  in  two  matters  relating  to  the  School 
Budget  of  1920. 

1.  That  the  Budget  should  be  so  apportioned 
between  the  4.9  mills  fund  and  the  excess  ap¬ 
propriation  fund  that  the  school  authorities  shall 
be  in  control  of  all  expenditures  relating  to  edu¬ 
cational  matters. 

2.  That  an  appropriation  shall  be  included 
in  the  budget, 

(a)  To  increase  the  number  of  Visiting 
Teachers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  25. 

(b)  To  increase  the  salaries  of  Visiting 
Teachers  according  to  the  Kg-6B  schedule,  with 
a  $100  Bonus. 

In  regard  to  the  Visiting  Teachers  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  maintains  that  this  work  has 
established  its  value  and  importance  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  system  and  may  no  longer  be 
considered  as  experimental. 

As  evidences  of  this  fact: 

(a)  The  Board  of  Education  over  four  years 
ago  established  a  staff  of  6  Visiting  Teachers  to 
work  in  the  elementary  schools.  Three  more  are 
working  in  connection  with  the  ungraded  classes. 
Each  succeeding  year  the  Board  of  Education  has 
requested  an  appropriation  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Visiting  Teachers  to  25. 

(b)  In  18  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
States  Visiting  Teachers  are  now  employed 
mainly  as  the  result  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  work 
initiated  and  carried  on  in  New  York  under  pri¬ 
vate  auspices. 

(c)  The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  unqualifiedly  en¬ 
dorses  Visiting  Teachers  and  has  circulated  a 
Bulletin  to  that  effect  throughout  the  country. 

(d)  160  school  principals  in  New  York  City 
have  applied  for  Visiting  Teachers. 
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In  spite  of  this  recognition  of  the  Visiting 
Teachers  work  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  each 
year  refused  to  make  the  appropriation  requested 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  increasing  the 
Visiting  Teacher  Staff,  which  still  remains  as  it 
was  three  years  ago — 9  Visiting  Teachers  for  the 
City  of  New  York,  3  of  whom  are  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ungraded  Classes. 

The  Committee  on  Education  believes  that  the 
Visiting  Teacher  is  necessary  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  system  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  school  cannot  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tion  of  making  good  citizens  of  children  unless 
the  home  and  school  work  together.  In  New 
York  with  its  large  foreign  population,  ignorant 
of  American  aims,,  a  Visiting  Teacher  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  this  about. 

2.  In  order  that  each  school  may  adapt  itself 
to  the  particular  educational  needs  of  the  children 
to  whom  it  ministers  a  Visiting  Teacher  is  needed, 
trained  both  in  teaching  and  social  work  to  make 
the  necessary  connection  between  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  school. 

3.  Visiting  Teachers  have  been  found  to 
stimulate  home  visiting  on  the  part  of  class 
teachers,  but  class  teachers  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  training  to  make  the  necessary  social 
adjustments  needed  in  particular  cases  nor  with 
their  large  classes  can  they  work  intensively  with 
individual  children. 

4.  The  Visiting  Teachers  save  the  City  funds 
by  helping  difficult  children  to  gain  their  promo¬ 
tions  instead  of  repeating  grades;  they  enable 
bright  children  ot  skip  grades ;  they  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  with  immoral  and  criminal  tendencies  from 
becoming  truants  and  court  cases,  and  from  be¬ 
coming  criminals  and  delinquents  requiring  cus¬ 
todial  care,  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
City. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us. 


Do  You  Stand  for  £xpert  Efficiency  or  for 

Political  Intrigue? 

Do  you  feel  depressed  at  the  educational  out¬ 
look  in  New  York  City? 

Are  the  repeated  manifestations  of  petty  po¬ 
litical  intrigue  in  the  conduct  of  school  affairs, 
which  serve  to  subordinate  the  welfare  of  the 
children  to  the  ambitions  of  would-be  experts  in 
education,  getting  on  your  nerves? 

Or  do  you  still  have  faith  in  the  invincibility 
of  what  is  right? 

We  have.  We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  New 
York  City  will  not  long  be  content  with  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  distinctly  professional  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  public  schools.  We  know  that  the 
great  body  of  the  thoughful  men  and  women  in 
the  school  system  itself  will  not! 

The  war  has  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  us 
the  fundamental  importance  of  public  education 
in  our  democratic  scheme  of  government  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  efficiency 
of  our  public  schools  is  being  bartered  away  in 
the  furtherance  of  political  expediency. 

Happily,  we  have,  in  the  midst  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gloom,  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  professional  leaders  of  the  schools 
are  alive  to  their  responsibilities  and  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  crisis  which  threatens  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  schools. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  you 
have  but  to  follow  the  public  utterances  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  has  repeat¬ 
edly  placed  himself  upon  record  in  unmistakable 
terms.  He  is  standing  upon  solid  ground.  He 
insists  unflinchingly  not  only  upon  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  responsibility  for  expert  functions  in 
the  hands  of  experts,  but  also  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  definite  channels  through  which  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  shall  operate  for  efficiency. 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  District  Superin¬ 
tendents  there  is  one  passage  in  particular  which 
reveals  his  position.  He  says: 
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‘‘There  is  no  intention  to  make  District  Superinten¬ 
dents  directly  subordinate  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
as  was  the  practice  for  many  years  past.  On  the  contrary, 
the  aim  is  to  make  you  principally  responsible  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  Associate  Superintendent  in  whose  divisional 
assignment  you  are  included.  In  my  opinion,  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  demands  that  there  be  a  definite  pyramiding 
of  authority,  so  that  communications  and  recommendations 
will  flow  through  definite  channels.” 

That  is  good  doctrine  and  worthy  of  emula¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Education.  If  the  word 
“CHIEF”  in  “chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Education,”  as  the  City  Superintendent  is  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  State  law,  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  that  he  is  the  head  administrative  officer 
through  whom  the  Board  of  Education  is  directed 
by  the  law  to  administer  the  schools.  Just  as 
Dr.  Ettinger  has  grasped  the  wisdom  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  schools,  with  its 
infinite  multiplicity  of  details,  through  his  im¬ 
mediate  subordinates,  the  Associate  Superinten¬ 
dents,  who  in  turn  are  to  operate  through  their 
immediate  subordinates,  and  not  by  direct  and 
confusing  contact  with  every  one  of  his  more  or 
less  remote  subordinates,  so  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  concentrate  its  action  through  its 
immediate  subordinate,  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  school  system,  the  City  Superinten¬ 
dent,  and  not  act  directly  through  the  Associate 
Superintendents  or  through  any  of  the  other 
executives  of  the  system  who  are  ipso  facto  su¬ 
bordinates  of  the  CHIEF  executive  designated 
in  the  law. 

No  sane  person  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  administration  in  any  field  and 
who  is  honest  with  himself  can  conceive  of  any 
other  policy  that  will  not  make  for  inefficiency,  if 
not,  indeed,  for  chaos  and  the  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  healthy  esprit  de  corps. 

In  any  scheme  of  administration,  however,  but 
especially  in  that  which  concerns  public  educa¬ 
tion,  where  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  mass  of  individual  principals  and  teachers 
are  essential  to  the  proper  rearing  of  children,  it 
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is  of  course  imperative  that  such  pyramiding  of 
authority  and  responsibility  be  not  permitted  to 
become  repressive,  but  rather  that  it  be  made  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  rank  and  file  of  su¬ 
bordinates  in  every  position  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Ettinger  dwells  upon  this  point  in  several 
places  in  his  address.  The  following  excerpts 
give  the  gist  of  his  viewpoint : 

“The  chief  concern  of  all  supervisors  should  be  to  de¬ 
velop  the  latent  abilities  of  those  supervised,  by  intelligent, 
helpful,  constructive  criticism  which  will  make  the  teacher 
or  other  subordinate  reflectively  critical  of  her  scholarship, 
her  teaching  skill,  and  her  effectiveness  in  securing  the 
desired  results.”  *  *  * 

“It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  controlling  con¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  the  District  Superintendent 
were  that  of  a  meticulous  examiner  and  alphabetical  rater 
of  teachers,  irrespective  of  the  teacher’s  range  of  experi¬ 
ence  or  degree  of  skill.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a 
superintendent  may  spend  many  years  in  such  laborious 
work,  without  ever  glimpsing  larger  problems  which  the 
work  of  the  district  may  present.” 

Certainly  nothing  is  more  important  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  than  an  alert  and  progressive 
body  of  teachers  as  well  as  a  responsible  adminis¬ 
trative  organization.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Superintendent’s  instructions 
in  this  respect  will  be  explicitly  carried  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  be  more  harmful  to  the  schools  than 
either  the  lack  of  a  proper  pyramiding  of  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility,  or  the  lack  of  a  proper 
participation  of  the  wide  awake  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  development  of  educational 
methods  and  procedure. 

There  is  another  section  in  Dr.  Ettinger’s  ad¬ 
dress  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  us,  in  view 
of  our  recent  study  of  the  unsanitary  conditions 
of  the  older  school  buildings  of  the  city.  He  says, 
in  part: 

“Let  us  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  assuming  a  definite  responsibility  for  examining 
and  reporting  upon,  and,  if  needs  be,  insistently  reporting 
upon  the  physical  needs  of  the  various  schools.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  any  agency,  well-intentioned  or  not,  to 
disclose  conditions  of  equipment,  heating,  lighting,  cleanli- 
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ness  and  sanitation  that  are  so  bad  as  to  verge  on  the 
scandalous.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such  allegations  are 
made,  if  they  are  unfounded,  they  should  be  met  by  a 
prompt  denial  and  explanation  on  -the  part  of  the  district 
superintendent  in  responsible  charge.  Should  the  efforts 
and  recommendations  of  the  district  superintendent  fail  to 
receive  proper  recognition  on  the  oart  of  any  higher  of¬ 
ficial,  whether  he  be  the  Division  Superintendent,  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Buildings,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
or  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  record  itself 
should  be  clear  that  the  failure  to  remedy  the  condition 
complained  of  does  not  lie  with  the  local  supervising 
officer.” 

Surely  every  one  will  endorse  such  a  firm 
insistence  upon  the  conservation  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  every  civic 
body  will  be  glad  to  forego  a  task  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  the  school  authorities.  Unless, 
however,  there  is,  as  the  Superintendent  insists, 
a  clear  definition  of  responsibility  and  authority 
and  the  establishment  of  definite  channels 
through  which  such  matters  can  be  brought  of¬ 
ficially  to  the  proper  authorities,  there  will  be,  as 
in  the  past,  a  continuous  side-stepping  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  the  community  will  be  compelled, 
for  the  welfare  of  its  children,  to  insist,  through 
publicity  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  upon 
the  correction  of  such  outrageous  conditions. 

Space  forbids  further  discussion  of  other 
points  in  Dr.  Ettinger’s  address  which  serve  to 
encourage  those  who  are  hoping  and  working  for 
the  elimination  of  petty  politics  and  squabbling 
from  the  conduct  of  school  affairs  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  teaching,  supervision  and  administration 
to  the  high  professional  plane  which  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country  makes  imperative. 

Suffice  to  say,  the  public  is  with  him  in  his 
courageous  stand  for  PROFESSIONAL  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  fundamental  national  task  of  public 
education. 

Participation  of  Classroom  Teachers  in 
Determining  Educational  Policies. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Bulletin  there  is  a  striking  state- 
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ment  on  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  the 
determination  of  educational  policies  that  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the 
public  schools  through  building  up  a  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  in  the  teaching  corps. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  average  classroom  teacher  and 
many  measures  have  been  proposed  for  weeding 
out  the  inefficient.  It  is  the  virtue  of  this  state¬ 
ment  that  it  seeks  to  provide  a  way  whereby  the 
efficient  and  professionally  alert  teacher  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  grow  in  ability  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  through  self-expression  and  participation  in 
the  fundamental  matters  of  school  policy  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  very  essence  of  the  teaching  profession. 

No  one  will  question  the  wisdom  of  getting 
rid  of  the  misfits,  the  incompetents  and  the  pro¬ 
fessionally  indifferent.  But  such  negative  mea¬ 
sures  alone  will  not  suffice  to  secure  and  keep  the 
highest  type  of  teacher  in  the  schools.  Nor  will 
high  salaries  alone  suffice,  however  essential  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  may  be.  Professionally 
minded  teachers  will  stay  in  the  system  and  grow 
in  usefulness  only  if  they  are  afforded  adequate 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  solution  of  pro¬ 
fessional  problems. 

The  statement  follows.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  Commission  on  Emergency  in  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  of  which 
Dr.  George  Drayton  Strayer,  former  President  of 
the  Association,  and  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration  in  Teachers  College,  is  chairman. 

“In  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  we  recog¬ 
nize  boards  of  education  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Theirs  is  the  responsibility  to  adopt  the  policies 
which  will  make  for  the  development  of  public  education 
and  through  public  education  for  the  development  of  our 
democratic  society.  We  recognize  the  superintendent  of 
schools  as  the  executive  officer  chosen  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  carry  out  its  policies  and  to  recommend  to  these 
representatives  of  the  people  the  kind  of  action  that  will 
make  for  the  realization  of  our  educational  ideals.  At  the 
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same  time,  we  know  that  teachers  working  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  our  public  schools  have  contributed  ideas  that 
have  had  a  determining  influence  upon  educational  pro¬ 
gress.  Through  teachers’  councils,  through  committees, 
through  voluntary  associations,  and  through  individual 
recommendations,  teachers  have  concerned  themselves  with 
the  larger  problems  of  educational  administration  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  schools. 

“Boards  of  education  and  administrative  officers  in 
those  communities  that  have  made  the  greatest  progress, 
have  recognized  this  principle.  In  many  places,  by  rule  of 
the  board  or  by  invitation  of  the  superintendent,  teachers’ 
organizations  have  been  requested  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  affecting  courses  of  study,  the  adoption  of  textbooks, 
types  of  building  and  equipment,  the  organization  of  special 
classes  and  special  kinds  of  schools,  and  the  formulation 
of  budgets. 

“We  believe  that  this  participation  by  teachers  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  best  development  of  the  public  schools. 
We  believe  that  such  participation  should  be  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  every  teacher.  To  this  end  we  urge  that 
boards  of  education  by  their  rules  recognize  this  right,  and 
provide  stated  meetings  at  which  teachers  will  be  heard. 
In  order  to  guarantee  such  participation,  we  urge  state 
legistatures — the  final  authorities  through  whose  action 
local  boards  of  education  exercise  the  control  now  vested 
in  them — to  enact  laws  providing  that  teachers  may  appear 
before  boards  of  education,  and  providing  that  these  boards 
shall  give  them  an  opportunity  to  present  their  suggestions 
and  proposals  for  improving  the  work  of  the  schools. 

“If  these  steps  are  taken  not  only  will  the  insight, 
knowledge,  and  skill  of  every  teacher  be  made  available 
for  the  promotion  of  educational  progress,  but  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  influence  of  the  classroom  teacher  will  be  of¬ 
ficially  recognized,  the  calling  will  become  thereby  more 
dignified  and  attractive,  and  larger  numbers  of  the  strong 
and  capable  young  men  and  women  of  the  country  will  en¬ 
ter  public  school  service  as  a  life  career.  Next  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  better  salaries  for  teachers,  nothing  will  do  more 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  and  make  its  service 
attractive  to  the  kind  of  men  and  women  that  the  schools 
need,  than  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  will  lift  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  above  the  level  of  a  mere  routine  worker 
carrying  out  in  a  mechanical  fashion  plans  and  policies 
that  are  handed  down  from  above. 

“In  recognition  of  the  principles  of  democracy  in  pub¬ 
lic-school  service,  there  must  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  boards  of  education  and  to  the  judgment  and  executive 
ability  of  their  administrative  officers  the  effective  partici¬ 
pation  of  classroom  teachers  in  the  development  of  the 
policies  which  control  education.” 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 

Of  The  Public  and  the  Schools,  published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  October  1,  1919. 

State  op  New  York,  ) 

County  op  New  York.  )  S8, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore¬ 
said,  personally  appeared  Howard  W.  Nudd,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  The 
Public  and  the  Schools,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher:  The  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Editor:  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Managing  Editor:  None.  Business 
Managers :  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.)  : 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.  There  are  no  stockholders.  Approximately  800 
members  paying  dues.  The  President  is  Charles  P.  Howland,  37  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  Treasurer  is  W.  K.  Brice,  60  Wall  St'.,  New 
York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
’  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 

mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica¬ 

tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

HOWARD  W.  NUDD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  September,  1919. 

JESSIE  SEIDENBERG, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 
[seal.]  New  York  County  No.  158. 

Register  No.  10104. 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1920.) 


Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classification), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post  office. 
The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue 
printed  next  after  its  filing. 
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Public  Hearings — Real  and  Apparent 

Before  this  bulletin  has  left  the  press,  all  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  public  to  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  favor  of 
INCREASING  any  item  in  the  school  budget 
will  have  passed. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  only, 
were  set  aside  by  the  City  authorities  for  hearing 
those  who  desire  to  speak  upon  increases  in  the 
several  departmental  estimates. 

From  now  on  those  only  who  are  in  favor  of 
REDUCTIONS  can  be  heard.  The  proposed 
budget  cannot  be  increased  after  October  20th. 

Such  a  performance  is  a  farce  from  every 
point  of  view. 

This  is  what  has  happened : 

In  the  first  place,  through  the  dilatory  tactics 
of  the  school  authorities,  the  budget  has  not,  as 
in  previous  years,  been  printed  in  detail  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  public.  According  to  statute,  the 
tentative  budget  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Education  should  have  been  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment  by  September  1st.  In  former  years,  this 
has  meant  that  the  public  has  been  able  to  obtain 
printed  copies  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of 
September. 

This  year  the  educational  budget  was  not 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  until  October 
4th,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  made  available  to 
the  public  in  printed  form!  It  is  true  that  the 
printers’  strike  which  began  a  week  or  so  ago  is 
given  by  the  school  authorities  as  the  reason  for 
its  failure  to  appear,  but  if  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  had  complied  with  statutory  requirements, 
copies  would  have  been  available  long  before  the 
strike  occurred,  and  interested  citizens  would 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  budget 
at  leisure  and  in  detail.  No,  the  printers’  strike 
is  no  excuse ! 

Without  an  adequate  opportunity  to  study  the 
budget  in  detail,  it  is  obviously  a  farce,  if  not  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  to 


invite  citizens  to  appear  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  discuss  items 
regarding  which  they  have  practically  no  infor¬ 
mation.  Such  a  mock  hearing  as  that  which  is 
now  going  on  may  serve  to  delude  the  thought¬ 
less  into  believing  that  a  bona-fide  opportunity 
has  been  granted  the  public  to  be  heard,  but  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  schools  will 
hardly  be  deceived  by  such  a  political  subterfuge. 

In  the  second  place,  the  method  of  conducting 
the  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  itself 
a  farce.  Apart  from  the  desultory  attention  of 
the  City  Fathers  to  the  courageous  citizen  who 
may  appear  before  them  in  behalf  of  increasing 
some  specific  budget  item  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  and  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  feeling 
that  ensues,  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  whole 
performance  is  a  mimic  show,  that  the  real 
“work”  is  done  behind  closed  doors  by  the  elect 
and  elected,  the  programme  of  the  hearing  is  it¬ 
self  indefensible. 

Upon  entering  the  operating  room,  Mr.  Com¬ 
mon  People  receives  an  ominous  looking  funereal 
volume,  fresh  from  the  printer’s  shop,  with  sug¬ 
gestive  black  binding  and  lettering,  entitled  the 
“Tentative  Budget  for  1920.”  It  consists  of  some 
300  pages  of  closely  printed  statistical  data  re¬ 
garding  every  department  of  the  city  government, 
of  which  some  16  pages  are  devoted  to  the  most 
general  outline  of  the  budgetary  requests  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  There  are  no  illu¬ 
minating  details  or  explanatory  remarks  and  no 
comparison  of  the  requests  for  ig20  with  the  al¬ 
lowances  for  1919!  It  thus  conveys  little  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  citizen  who  is  anxious  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  school  activities  in  which  he 
is  interested  are  to  be  increased  or  decreased,  or 
maintained  during  1920  on  the  same  basis  upon 
which  they  have  been  conducted  during  1919. 
For  example,  no  one  would  ever  suspect  from  the 
figures  there  given  that  the  funds  for  school  gar¬ 
dens  next  year  will  be  scarcely  half  the  allow¬ 
ances  for  this  year. 
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There  is,  apparently,  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
make  this  vital  public  document  either  interesting, 
clear  or  instructive  to  the  great  common  public 
whose  welfare  and  wealth  it  concerns.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  conduct  of  the  hearings,  it 
serves,  primarily,  to  accentuate  the  feeling  that 
the  public  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  a  rank 
outsider  who  must  be  placated  somehow,  and 
that  the  less  he  knows,  the  less  he  says  and  the 
quicker  he  says  it  the  better.  The  hearing  is 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  at  best, 
and  the  public  as  an  irritating  nuisance  that  must 
be  suffered  with  an  appearance  of  toleration  as 
one  of  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  political 
expediency. 

It  is  Tuesday  late  forenoon,  then.  Mr.  Com¬ 
mon  People  has  just  obtained  this  vague  and 
bulky  document,  which  he  fingers  nervously  in 
a  dazed  fashion.  The  hearing  begins  immediately. 
By  some  mysterious  process,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  digested  this  mass  of  statistics  instantly, 
by  laying  on  of  hands,  as  it  were.  He  soon  dis¬ 
covers,  moreover,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay, 
that  the  hearing  is  not  to  be  held  by  departments, 
as  in  former  years,  which  would  enable  those 
who  favor  increases  and  those  who  favor  cuts  in 
the  educational  budget  to  be  heard  at  the  same 
time,  while  competent  representatives  of  that  de¬ 
partment  would  be  present  to  answer  questions 
and  enlighten  the  public  as  well  as  the  Board  of 
Estimate  itself  upon  doubtful  or  disputed  points. 
No,  those  who  are  in  favor  of  increases  in  any 
City  department  whatsoever  are  to  be  heard  in 
a  haphazard  fashion  to-day  and  to-morrow,  with¬ 
out  any  effort  to  focus  the  discussion  upon  the 
several  departments  as  units,  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Next  week  those  who  favor  decreases 
will  be  heard  in  the  same  chaotic  fashion,  and 
those  who  favor  increases  will  thus  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  refute  effectively  the  specious 
arguments  of  certain  well-known  destructive 
specimens  of  the  genus  tax-payer  who  will  have 
the  last  say  unchecked.  The  solons  of  the  city 
will  then  retire  to  their  chambers  to  perform  the 
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annual  curative  operation  in  privacy  and  to  issue 
later  the  usual  statement  to  the  effect  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  great  city  has  the 
public  been  given  such  a  full  opportunity  to 
participate  in  formulating  the  annual  city  budget. 

How  long  will  the  public  of  New  York  City 
stand  for  such  a  farce? 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  insist  upon  the  early 
printing  and  release  of  a  truly  illuminating  state¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  budget  estimate  far  enough  in 
advance  of  the  public  hearing  to  permit  citizens 
to  study  comprehensively  the  items  in  which  they 
are  interested? 

Is  it  not  high  time,  also,  to  insist  that  the 
hearings  be  so  conducted  as  to  focus  the  pros  and 
cons  of  public  opinion  upon  the  several  depart¬ 
mental  estimates  as  units? 

As  for  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
released  to  the  public  early  in  September.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  items  are  based  on  a  tabulation 
of  expenditures  as  of  March  31st.  If  this  routine 
task  were  completed  promptly,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider  in 
the  early  summer  the  proposed  extensions  in 
existing  activities  and  the  plans  for  new  de¬ 
partures,  which  the  responsible  directors  in  the 
Department  have  doubtless  so  clearly  in  mind 
that  they  could  formulate  them  in  May  or  June 
as  well  as  in  September  or  October.  There  is 
also  no  reason  why  the  school  authorities  should 
not  prepare  and  print  for  early  distribution  to  the 
public  a  concise  descriptive  and  explanatory 
statement  of  proposed  extensions  and  innova¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  the  public  may  clearly  under¬ 
stand  what  is  proposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  statement  was  prepared  this  year  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Reference  and  Research  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  City  Superintendent.  But  it  never 
got  beyond  the  manuscript  stage  and  the  public 
was  denied,  through  neglect  or  indifference,  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  highly  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  document. 

It  is  obviously  too  late  for  the  public  to  do 


much  about  the  school  budget  this  year,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  make  an  insistent  demand 
for  a  better  opportunity  to  inform  itself  fully  upon 
the  questions  that  will  be  involved  next  year  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  1921.  *  [ 


National  Survey  of  Visiting  Teacher  Wor(k 

The  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teacher's 
and  Home  and  School  Visitors  is  conducting  a 
survey  of  the  work  of  visiting  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  sending  out  material  on  the 
visiting  teacher  to  those  seeking  infonjiatibn. 
Although  the  association  was  organized  only  last 
June,  it  already  includes  in  its  membership  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  visiting  teacher-called  Home  and  School 
Visitor  in  Boston— is  a  teacher  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  solution  of  social  problems  affecting 
school  children,  and  in  adjusting  the  difficulties 
that  arise  in  regard  to  problematic  children — the 
precocious,  the  deficient,  the  backward,  the  sub¬ 
normal;  the  mischievous,  unmanageable,  or  way¬ 
ward  ;  or  those  hampered  by  adverse  home  or 
environmental  conditions.  Going  out  from  |he 
school  into  the  homes  and  neighborhood,  she 
analyzes  for  the  busy  class-room  teacher  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  maladjustment,  ahct 
through  appropriate  measures  reclaims  these 
future  citizens  to  normal  conditions,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  retardation,  delinquency  and  social 
waste  that  would  have  followed  neglect. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Louderback,  158  West  78th 
Street,  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  staff  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  New  York  City,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and 
Home  and  School  Visitors,  is  conducting  the 
survey,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  visiting 
teachers,  or  those  employing  visiting  teachers, 
who  are  not  already  affiliated  with  the  National 
organization. 
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What  Should  the  Public  Expect  from  the 

School  Survey? 

New  York  City  is  to  have  another  school 
survey ! 

That  was  finally  settled  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  last  Monday,  when  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Tristram  W.  Metcalfe  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  investigation  was  formally  approved. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  legality 
of  this  inquiry,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
promptly  cleared  up  by  the  school  authorities. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  actually 
been  “planning,  directing  and  conducting*’  this 
survey  since  August  25th  last,  under  the  direction 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  no 
specific  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  has  been  definitely  made  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  although 
a  request  for  $25,000  has  been  before  it  since  the 
middle  of  August.  It  is  claimed  that  until  such 
funds  are  specifically  provided,  and  until  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  director  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  has  been  approved  by  the  local  and  state 
civil  service  authorities,  the  survey  cannot  le¬ 
gally  be  conducted. 

In  justice  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  in¬ 
vestigators,  it  is  imperative  that  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  take  every  step  promptly  to  make  this 
inquiry  conform  with  the  law.  It  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate  if  the  public  were  led, 
through  doubt  or  misunderstanding,  to  assume  an 
unsympathetic,  if  not  hostile,  attitude  toward  a 
study,  which,  if  properly  conducted,  should  aid 
materially  in  solving  many  of  the  vexing  problems 
that  confront  the  public  schools. 

Apart  from  the  questions  of  legality  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability,  however,  there  are  several  fundamen¬ 
tal  aspects  of  such  an  inquiry  in  which  the  public 
is  vitally  interested.  The  public  wants  to  know 
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what  safeguards  have  been  adopted  to  insure  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  staff,  what  provisions 
have  been  made  to  provide  adequate  publicity 
and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  and,  what 
fundamental  problems  have  been  selected  for 
study. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Prall  on  August  nth 
last,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  sum¬ 
marized  in  an  admirable  fashion  the  ideas  which 
most  thoughtful  persons  would  agree  should  con¬ 
trol  this  investigation,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  not  only  be  assured  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
authorities,  but  also  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to 
the  progress  made  and  the  results  ascertained. 
His  suggestions  are : 

1.  “That  all  matters  relating  to  the  said  survey  be 
discussed  in  open  meeting  rather  than  in  executive 
session. 

2.  “That  all  plans  connected  therewith,  and  re¬ 
ports  made  as  the  result  of  such  survey,  be  submitted 
in  writing  for  inclusion  in  the  printed  minutes  of 
the  Board. 

3.  “That  before  decision  be  made  on  plans  or 
resolutions  offered  for  consideration  and  adoption, 
ample  opportunity  be  had  for  full  discussion  of  the 
same  by  all  members  of  the  Board,  including  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools.  Moreover,  that  such  plans  or 
resolutions  be  laid  over  to  the  succeeding  meeting  on 
the  request  or  objection  of  any  member  present. 

4.  “That  the  personnel  of  the  investigating  or 
surveying  staff  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  at  such 
time  as  will  give  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ample  opportunity  to  investigate  the  record  and 
competency  of  the  members  of  such  staff. 

5.  “That  no  person  be  recommended  for  assign¬ 
ment,  or  be  assigned,  to  such  staff  in  case  the  said 
person  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  any 
position  within  the  school  system,  including  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices. 

6.  “That  all  phases  of  the  said  investigation  or 
survey  be  so  conducted  as  to  fully  acquaint  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  at  all  times  with  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  also  that  the  survey  be  conducted  subject 
to  such  degree  of  supervision  and  direction  as  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Board  or  the  State  Educational  Laws  entitle 
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the  Superintendent  to  exercise  with  reference  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  school  system.” 

Surely  no  one  will  hesitate  to  endorse  such  a 
policy  of  “open  diplomacy,”  even  though  it  may 
raise  a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
Mr.  Metcalfe  as  director,  in  view  of  his  past  and 
possible  future  candidacy  for  the  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Reference  and  Research 
or  for  that  of  Business  Manager. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  staff,  it  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
securing  the  most  competent  experts  available  to 
appraise  adequately  the  work  of  the  largest  and 
most  complex  city  public  school  system  in  the 
world.  The  public  will  await  with  great  interest, 
therefore,  the  announcement  of  specialists  who 
have  been  invited  and  have  accepted  this  im¬ 
portant  service. 

As  to  the  scope  of  the  investigation,  the  public 
will  naturally  be  solicitous  that  the  investigators 
shall  aim  to  ascertain  fundamental  facts  and 
formulate  fundamental  policies  in  a  disinterested, 
judicial  and  impartial  manner  and  that,  as  the 
City  Superintendent  has  also  pointed  out  in  the 
letter  above  referred  to,  ’’the  Board  of  Education 
will  take  every  necessary  precaution  to  thwart 
any  influence  or  tendency  that  may  tempt  its  in¬ 
vestigators  to  miss  the  enduring  benefits  that  will 
inevitably  follow  a  constructive  survey  in  order 
to  indulge  in  a  puerile  fishing  excursion  or  to  gun 
for  departmental  heads  who,  by  adherence  to 
convictions  honestly  held,  may  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  members  of  the  city  administra¬ 
tion.”  Needless  to  say,  the  public  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  the  Auditor  of  the  Board,  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  any  other  person  in  the  system  “got,” 
so  to  speak,  but  it  is  genuinely  interested  in 
knowing  how  efficiently  the  work  of  the  several 
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bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  are  ad¬ 
ministered  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  function  more  perfectly  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children. 

One  cannot  expect  too  much  these  days,  of 
course,  from  a  $25,000  survey  of  a  $160,000,000 
school  plant  with  an  annual  operating  expense  of 
over  $50,000,000  and  a  force  of  employees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million  children,  but  there  are 
many  fundamental  questions  of  an  administrative 
character  which  the  investigators  might  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  are  the  following: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  business  of  the  Board  of 
Education  being  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  law? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  the  Board  of  Education 
discuss  and  determine  questions  in  executive  session 
with  the  public  excluded  and  limit  its  action  in  public 
to  perfunctory  approval  or  disapproval  of  what  has 
already  been  decided  upon  in  secret  session? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  Board  of  Education 
determine  fundamental  policies  as  distinct  from  minor 
administrative  details  that  could  be  handled  best  by 
the  paid  experts  of  the  system?  What  fundamental 
policies  have  actually  been  decided  upon  by  the  present 
Board  since  its  inception  and  how  far  and  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  have  they  been  carried  out? 

4.  To  what  extent  does  the  proposed  building 
program  solve  the  part-time  and  congestion  problems 
in  the  schools  and  how  much  and  how  long  will  it 
really  take  to  provide  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child 
in  a  class  of  reasonable  size? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  the  various  bureaus  consti¬ 
tuting  the  so-called  business  departments  of  the  Board 
operate  efficiently? 

6.  What  is  and  what  should  be  the  status  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  civil  service  employees  within  the  De¬ 
partment? 

7.  To  what  extent  does  the  present  method  of 
examining,  appointing,  rating  and  promoting  teachers 
make  for  efficiency  in  the  education  of  the  children  and 
for  the  development  of  a  healthy  esprit  de  corps  in  the 
system,  and  what  reforms,  if  any,  should  be  instituted 
in  existing  practices? 
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8.  What  is  the  character  of  the  general  and  specific 
administration  of  the  different  types  of  schools  in  the 
system — elementary,  high  and  vocational, — and  what  is 
the  degree  of  the  efficiency  resulting  therefrom? 

9.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  proper  pyramiding  of 
authority  and  responsibility  in  administering  the  schools 
and  to  what  extent  does  the  present  system  of  records 
and  reports  make  for  ease  and  speed  in  grasping  the 
significance  of  great  masses  of  details  and  for  facility 
in  determining  and  administering  fundamental  policies 
based  upon  them? 

10.  To  what  extent  does  the  rank  and  file  of 
teachers  and  principals  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  school  policies  and  how  can  they  participate  more 
effectively  in  professional  leadership? 

One  might  elaborate  at  length  upon  other 
problems,  dealing  with  such  purely  educational 
matters  as  courses  of  study,  programs,  special 
classes,  psychological  tests,  etc.,  etc.,  but  space 
forbids,  and  it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  a 
$25,000  survey  of  a  necessarily  temporary  charac¬ 
ter  could  even  hope  to  get  around  to  them,  how¬ 
ever  competent  the  staff  might  be  to  handle  them. 

The  real  solution  of  this  problem  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  research  in  a  huge,  complex  and  ever- 
changing  school  system  like  that  in  New  York 
City  would  seem  to  be  in  a  recommendation  of 
the  so-called  Hanus  school  inquiry  which  was 
conducted  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  during 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Gaynor.  We  refer 
to  the  establishment  of  a  properly  equipped  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reference  and  Research  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  school  system  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  work  of  such  a  bureau  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  should  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  in  America  and  should  call 
for  the  services  of  the  biggest  man  in  educational 
research  that  can  be  found. 

Anything  short  of  this  will  of  necessity  result 
in  fragmentary  and  more  or  less  superficial  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  New  York  City  schools  have 
already  been  surveyed  several  times  during  the 
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last  decade  at  enormous  expense,  but  little  has 
been  done  to  utilize  the  findings,  largely  because 
the  present  Bureau  of  Reference  and  Research 
has  been  so  poorly  equipped  and  undermanned 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  follow  them  up.  The 
Hanus  survey  alone  cost  $100,000,  and  the  others 
aggregated,  no  doubt,  a  similar  amount.  And 
yet  there  have  been  no  material  results!  What 
can  we  expect,  then,  from  this  new  $25,000  survey 
in  these  expensive  days? 

Would  it  not  seem  highly  desirable  to  study 
the  findings  of  the  numerous  reports  submitted  by 
these  former  surveys,  as  well  as  the  great  wealth 
of  valuable  material  that  is  more  or  less  buried  in 
the  various  reports  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  itself,  and  take  immediate  and  vigorous 
action  along  lines  where  the  need  has  already 
been  amply  demonstrated? 

And  why  should  the  present  Bureau  of  Refer¬ 
ence  and  Research  not  be  made  a  live  institution, 
fully  equipped  to  do  its  highly  important  work? 
For  over  two  years  it  has  been  limping  along 
without  even  a  director !  Why  are  the  authorities 
who  are  so  enthusiastic  about  this  new  survey  so 
blind  to  the  importance  of  this  more  fundamental 
work? 

Everyone  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  have  new 
light  thrown  upon  our  public  school  problems  and 
will  stand  ready  to  get  behind  worthy  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  what  is  really  needed  is  more 
action  and  less  words.  If  the  school  authorities 
wish  to  do  something  really  worth  while  they  can 
find  no  more  fruitful  sources  of  information  upon 
which  to  base  action  than  the  many  splendid  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  preceding  expert  investigations ! 

Meanwhile,  the  public  will  await  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  school  authorities  regarding 
the  personnel  and  plans  of  the  proposed  school 
survey  and  will  look  forward  to  the  opportunities 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  granted  to  follow 
and  study  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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The  Kindergarten  and  the  Present  Crisis 

In  the  October  number  of  “School  Life,”  the 
official  organ  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  makes  a 
splendid  plea  for  the  kindergarten  in  the  present 
national  crisis.  He  says : 

“That  the  great  world  war  will  be  followed  by 
years  of  agitation  and  change  in  which  all  institutions 
of  government,  including  our  own,  will  be  tried  and 
tested  severely,  is  already  evident  from  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  Europe  and  America. 

“Intelligent  democracy  is  the  only  protection 
against  reaction  toward  autocracy  on  the  one  side  and 
class  rule  disintegration,  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 

“Our  American  democracy,  the  hope  of  the  world, 
demands  universal  education  of  the  best  type — educa¬ 
tion  of  all  for  freedom,  initiative,  self-restraint,  co¬ 
operation,  and  obedience  to  law.  In  this  education  the 
kindergarten  has  a  very  important  place.  Its  spirit  is 
that  of  democracy,  and  tends  toward  freedom,  initiative, 
self-restraint,  co-operation  and  obedience  to  law. 

“It  is  significant  that  the  kindergarten  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  governmental  approval  in  Germany,  because  of 
this  very  fact  of  its  spirit  of  democracy,  and  that 
Froebel  looked  to  America  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ideals  in  education. 

“For  all  our  younger  children,  both  of  native  born 
and  foreign  born  parentage,  and  especially  for  the  lat¬ 
ter,  kindergarten  schools  should  be  provided,  either  by 
public  or  by  private  support.  Our  millions  of  children 
of  kindergarten  age  should  no  longer  be  deprived  of 
the  training  which  the  kindergarten  gives  in  industry, 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  social  virtues  so  essential 
in  our  political,  social  and  industrial  democracy. 

“I  should  like  to  urge  all  school  officers  and  all 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  in  the  permanency  and  fullest  development  of  our 
democracy  to  use  their  influence  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  kindergartens  for  all  children.” 

WE  HEARTILY  INDORSE  DR.  CLAXTON’S  STATE¬ 
MENT.  WHERE  DO  YOU  STAND? 
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Preparing  the  Budget  Estimate 
for  1921 

By  the  time  this  bulletin  reaches  you,  the 
annual  budget  “guesstimate”  of  the  Department 
of  Education  for  1920  will  have  been  finally 
guessed ! 

By  midnight  of  Friday,  October  31st,  the  City 
Fathers  will  have  performed  the  last  sad  rites, 
and,  after  the  usual  aftermath  of  disappointment 
has  run  its  brief  but  hectic  course  of  fruitless 
protest,  the  school  authorities  and  the  general 
public  will  again  relapse  into  their  perennial 
coma  until  a  few  days  before  the  so-called  public 
hearings  on  the  budget  estimate  for  1921,  next 
October — that  is,  unless  something  happens  in 
the  meantime  to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  saner 
course. 

Is  there  no  way  of  escaping  such  a  repetition 
of  the  farce-comedy  we  have  witnessed  this  fall 
in  the  guise  of  budget  making? 

Is  there  not  some  method  of  preparing  our 
huge  school  budget  estimate  other  than  by  dip¬ 
ping  into  a  pot  at  the  last  moment  and  selecting 
crudely  prepared  items  at  random  as  the  bases 
for  hasty  compromises  to  be  adopted  more  or  less 
secretly  to  meet  the  needs  of  political  expediencj/? 

Or  must  we  continue  to  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  our  public  school  activities  in 
the  present  haphazard  fashion,  by  the  matching 
of  guesses,  with  the  final  decision  resting  always 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  least  about  the 
needs  of  the  schools? 

A  true  budget  estimate  is  the  opposite  of  a 
“guesstimate.”  It  is  the  embodiment  in  terms  of 
cost  of  a  thoughtfully  determined  program  of 
proposed  activities.  When  properly  prepared,  it 
is  based,  not  upon  “hunches,”  but  upon  the  very 
facts  which  are  essential  to  determining  the  fun¬ 
damental  policies  of  the  system.  Budget  making 
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and  policy  making  thus  go  hand  in  hand  and 
constitute  complementary  phases  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  job  to  which  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  its  experts,  should 
devote  the  larger  part  of  its  energies,  throughout 
the  entire  school  year. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  schools, 
then,  if  the  Board  of  Education  could  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  cease  its  present  senseless  dabbling  in 
minor  administrative  details,  such  as  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  individual  teachers  from  one  school  to 
another,  which  consumes  so  much  of  its  time,  and 
devote  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  formation  of 
general  policies  with  due  regard  to  their  cost  and 
the  financial  ability  of  the  city  to  support  them! 
If  this  were  done  throughout  the  school  year,  the 
final  formulation  of  the  budget  estimate  statement 
for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  September  would  be  a  relative¬ 
ly  simple  matter.  And,  besides,  it  would  not  be 
a  mere  compilation  of  vague  and  unrelated 
guesses,  arrived  at  only  too  frequently  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  unseemly  wrangling,  but  a  coherent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  well  balanced  conclusions  based  upon 
a  thorough  study  and  appraisal  of  the  actual  facts. 
Such  a  procedure  would  naturally  enable  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  itself,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  schools, 
to  understand  better  the  educational  program  for 
the  ensuing  year  by  a  gradual  absorption  of  facts 
and  ideas  which,  if  presented  in  a  single  huge 
dose,  as  at  present,  are  well-nigh  indigestible. 

And  would  it  not  also  seem  highly  desirable, 
in  order  that  the  public  may  become  fully  en¬ 
lightened  upon  the  final  budget  as  a  whole  and 
understand  the  inter-relation  of  the  several  sub¬ 
sidiary  items,  to  print  this  statement  in  tentative 
form  and  make  it  generally  available  early  in  the 
summer,  so  that  the  public  may  have  ample  time 
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to  study  it  and  express  their  opinion  in  public 
conferences  before  the  final  draft  is  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  presentation  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment?  The 
public  conferences  that  were  held  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  last  August  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
however  laudable  their  purpose  may  have  been, 
were  unfortunately  to  a  large  extent  fruitless  be¬ 
cause  the  public  had  no  such  concrete  data  before 
them  and  were  with  few  exceptions  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  whole  discussion  was  about.  The 
same  has  been  true  of  the  recent  hearings  before 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

While  the  sting  of  this  year’s  spectacle  is  still 
fresh  upon  us,  therefore,  would  it  not  seem  timely 
to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  some  such  action  as 
the  above  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  bud¬ 
get  estimate  for  1921?  Apart  from  the  inestima¬ 
ble  advantages  that  would  directly  accrue  to  the 
schools  from  such  a  procedure,  there  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  that  would  so  effectively  create  the  in¬ 
telligent  public  support  of  the  budget  requests 
for  the  schools  that  is  so  essential  in  the  critical 
hours  when  the  final  allowances  are  being  decided 
upon  by  the  city  authorities. 


A  Helpful  Memorandum 

In  preparing  the  annual  budget  statement  next 
year,  the  school  authorities  will  doubtless  find  of 
great  assistance  a  memorandum  upon  the  form, 
content  and  procedure  of  budget  making  that  was 
submitted  to  the  City  Superintendent  several 
months  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Aside  from  numerous  helpful  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  the  classification  and  tabular  arrangement 
of  statistical  data,  the  following  excerpts  from  this 
interesting  memorandum  regarding  general  meth¬ 
od  would  seem  to  point  out  clearly  a  way  whereby 
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the  much  needed  public  support  of  the  school  bud¬ 
get  can  be  secured : 

“Generally  speaking  the  public  is  ignorant  of  the  costs 
of  education  and  yet  the  opinion  among  a  large  number  of 
people  including  even  the  most  intelligent  is  that  most  re¬ 
quests  of  the  “Department  of  Education”  are  exorbitant 
and  not  warranted.  Especially  at  budget  time  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  uninformed  and  haphazard 
criticism  of  educational  expenditures  directed  usually 
at  the  educational  authorities  of  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  at  budget  time  that  both  the  opposing  and 
the  supporting  parties  will  be  most  interested  in  learning 
of  the  real  task  of  the  school  district  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

“It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  data  should  be  presented, 
covering  each  item  of  past  expenditure  for  five  years.  This 
would  support  the  estimates  and  indicate  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  administration.  In  addition  the  per  capita 
costs  should  be  shown  wherever  possible.” 

*  *  *  * 

“The  proposed  budget  estimates  as  prepared  by  the 
superintendent  constitute  more  than  mere  money  items 
which  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  district 
for  the  ensuing  year.  They  constitute  in  essence  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  chief  executive  proposes  and  will  support 
for  the  good  of  the  children  and  the  public  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city.  Every  item  affects  some  persons  vitally, 
it  may  be  employees,  parents,  pupils  or  taxpayers,  and  all 
items  affect  the  general  educational  and  social  progress  of 
the  city.  The  sum  of  money  which  will  be  requested  will 
be  counted  by  the  millions  and  nearly  every  home  in  the 
city  will  be  affected.  The  problem  of  drawing  and  pre¬ 
senting  such  a  program  challenges  the  highest  type  of  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  and  statesmanship. 

“It  is  urged  therefore  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
needs  in  connection  with  the  1920  school  estimates  is  a  bud¬ 
get  “message”  from  the  superintendent  to  the  board  and  to 
the  citizens  of  the  City  of  New  York  setting  forth  in  a 
thorough-going  manner  the  significance  and  importance  of 
the  policies  and  needs  indicated  in  the  estimates.  This 
message  should : 

“a — Indicate  the  place  of  educational  expenditures 
among  the  financial  requirements  of  the  city. 

“b — Explain  increases  and  decreases  over  1918  appro-1 
priations.  , 
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“c- — Point  out  the  difficulties  and  achievements  of  the 
school  administration  during  thev  past  year.” 

*  *  *  * 

“The  arguments  for  submitting  the  estimates  with  such 
a  message  are  obviously  manifold.  Among  other  com¬ 
mendable  features  of  such  a  procedure  this  message  will : 

“a — Present  the  estimated  needs  of  the  district  as  a 
unified  program — analyzed  and  interpreted  by  the  one  who 
is  responsible  for  its  execution. 

“b — Make  school  financing  a  problem  of  educational 
statesmanship. 

“c- — Allow  issues  between  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  to  be  clearly  stated  and  understood. 

“d — Correlate  past  achievements  with  plans  for  the 
future. 

“e — Inform  parents,  taxpayers,  and  civic  and  welfare 
organizations  of  the  work  of  the  schools  at  a  time  when 
such  information  is  best  appreciated  and  understood. 

“/ — Present  to  the  public  definitely  the  ideals  and 
policies  of  the  school  administration. 

“g — Enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  the  public  in  the 
plans  of  the  school  administration,  thereby  strengthening 
the  cause  of  the  public  schools  before  the  board  of  estimate. 

“h — Bring  together  in  an  organized  and  forceful  man¬ 
ner  vital  arguments  and  reasons  necessary  for  a  proper 
presentation  and  defense  of  the  departmental  requests  be¬ 
fore  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 

“i — Provide  a  thoroughly  democratic  method  of  placing 
before  the  people  for  discussion  and  criticism  the  policies 
of  the  public  schools.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  a  preceding  bulletin,  such  a  “message”  was  pre¬ 
pared  this  year  by  the  Division  of  Reference  and 
Research  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent,  but  it  never  got  beyond  the  manuscript 
stage  and  the  public  was  denied,  through  neglect 
or  indifference,  an  opportunity  to  study  a  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  document. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us.  ’^Hg^»349 


WHEN  IS  A  SUPERINTENDENT 
NOT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  ? 


Is  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  actually  or 
only  nominally  the  chief  executive  of  the  New 
York  City  schools? 

Can  the  Board  of  Education  legally  designate 
its  president  or  anyone  else  to  be,  in  effect,  a  su¬ 
per-superintendent  to  him?  Or  must  it,  as  long 
as  it  retains  him  as  Superintendent,  act  through 
him  in  all  administrative  matters  as  its  CHIEF 
executive? 

That,  in  a  word,  is  the  issue  involved,  in  the 
two  appeals  of  Dr.  Ettinger  to  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  Finley,  upon  which  a  hearing  has  been 
granted  for  Friday  next,  November  14th. 

This  issue  is  of  such  fundamental  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
perative  for  thoughtful  citizens  to  study  carefully 
the  questions  involved,  in  order  that  they  may  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  the  significance  of  the  decision 
of  the  State  Commissioner  when  rendered  and  be 
in  a  position  to  insist  intelligently  upon  its  strict 
enforcement. 

For  months  the  schools  have  been  notoriously 
demoralized  by  the  unseemly  squabbles  between 
the  Board  of  Education  and  its  professional  staff. 
It  is  time  that  this  disgraceful  performance  were 
stopped.  So  serious,  indeed,  has  the  situation  be¬ 
come  that  the  real  function  of  the  public  schools, 
the  rearing  of  children,  has  been  almost  lost  sight 
of  in  the  contest  for  power  and  control.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  it 
may  be  confidently  expected,  will  furnish  the 
needed  relief  from  this  impossible  state  of  affairs 
by  clearly  defining  the  legal  basis  upon  which  the 
schools  shall  be  administered  without  undue  fric¬ 
tion  and  without  injury  to  the  children. 


The  Superintendent  is  fortunate  in  having  as 
his  counsel  in  these  appeals  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft, 
who  not  only  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  but  also  served  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  public  may  therefore  feel  reasonably 
assured  of  a  clear  exposition  and  defense  of  the 
issues  involved. 

These  appeals  deal,  first,  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which, 
the  Superintendent  declares,  not  only  curtail  his 
legal  powers,  but  also  make  for  inefficient  if  not 
improper  administration  of  the  business  and  edu¬ 
cational  affairs  of  the  school  system,  and,  second, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  proposed  school  survey, 
which,  he  maintains,  is  such  as  to  make  the  direct¬ 
ing  investigator  of  that  inquiry  virtually  superior 
to  him  and  thus  tends  to  produce  confusion  and 
distrust  throughout  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative,  supervisory  and  teaching  staff. 

So  much  publicity  has  been  recently  given  to 
the  appeal  on  the  school  survey  that  the  public  is 
pretty  generally  informed  of  its  salient  features. 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  the 
several  questions  involved  in  the  appeal  on  the 
by-laws,  however,  we  shall  outline  briefly  the 
main  features  of  that  important  document. 

The  Superintendent’s  appeal  on  the  By-Laws 

The  Superintendent  characterizes  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  by-laws  in  question  as  “a  deliberate 
attempt  to  usurp  authority  rightly  lodged  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools.”  He  asserts  that 
they  were  adopted  over  his  protest  and  that  they 
are  “an  abortive  attempt  to  embody  the  concep¬ 
tions  held  by  the  city  officials  of  the  limited,  em¬ 
asculated  authority  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
should  exercise.”  In  support  of  this  contention 
he  quotes  from  public  utterances  of  the  Mayor  re¬ 
garding  the  City  Superintendent,  of  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  remarks  to  President  Prall  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on 
July  nth  last  are  given  as  a  fair  example: 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  succeeding  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  by-laws.  This  now  means  that  the 
Board  will  control  the  educational  system  instead  of  the 
educational  system  controlling  the  Board.  Heretofore  the 
tail  has  wagged  the  dog.  Now  I  hope  to  see  the  dog  wag 
the  tail. 

“By  the  way,  now  that  you  have  your  by-laws  /‘through, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  Dr.  Ettinger  at  work  educat¬ 
ing  our  children.  If  you  do  that  you  will  earn  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  community.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
business  men  say  that  our  children,  when  they  come  out 
of  the  public  schools,  can  hardly  speak  and  that  many  of 
them  don’t  even  know  the  multiplication  table.  So  go  to 
it,  Mr.  President,  and  see  if  you  cannot  put  Ettinger  to 
work !” 

The  theories  underlying  the  by-laws  to  which 
he  objects  are  stated  by  the  Superintendent  as 
follows : 

1.  — “That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  retain  abso¬ 
lute  control  over  all  matters  of  school  administration 
whether  they  be  of  great  magnitude  or  minute  detail. 

2.  — “That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  assume  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  so-called  business  matters  of  the 
Board,  thereby  limiting  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  pedagogical  matters. 

3.  — “That  the  power  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  enables  the  Board  of  Education  to  assume  and  to 
delegate  certain  powers  not  conferred  by  statute,  thereby 
curtailing  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  his  professional  associates,  irrespective  of  the 
sweeping  powers  granted  them  by  law,  thus  destroying 
the  general  scheme  of  pyramiding  and  subordination  of 
authority,  which  is  one  of  the  basic  features  of  the 
statute.” 

To  the  average  citizen,  the  position  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  on  all  of  these  points  appears  sound 
and  reasonable. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  maintains  that  the 
paid  expert  staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Superintendent,  should  be  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
tails  of  administration  and  that  the  lay  Board  of 
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Education  should  concern  itself  with  formulating 
general  policies  and  checking  up  the  manner  in 
which  the  expert  staff  perform  their  duties.  Can 
anyone  take  issue  with  such  a  sensible  proposi¬ 
tion?  Why  have  a  paid  expert  staff  at  all,  if  not 
to  take  care  of  the  details  of  expert  functions? 
And  how  can  the  Board  of  Education  retain  the 
perspective  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  if  its  attention  is  continually  absorbed  in 
minor  details? 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  he  maintains 
that  the  business  affairs  of  the  Board  are  so  in¬ 
timately  related  to  the  pedagogical  affairs  that 
both  should  be  under  the  close  supervision  and 
control  of  one  directing  head,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Board  as  a  whole. 

Is  there  any  one  who  will  maintain  that  such 
so-called  “business”  matters  of  the  school  system 
as  textbooks,  supplies,  buildings  and  equipment 
are  not  nine-tenths  educational  and  one-tenth 
“business”  in  character?  Does  not  the  choice  and 
subsequent  purchase  of  text-books,  drawing  in¬ 
struments,  paper  and  what  not,  known  as  educa¬ 
tional  supplies,  depend  primarily  upon  their  edu¬ 
cational  value  and  only  secondarily  upon  their 
cost?  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  their  equipment?  Does  not  the  type  of 
education  to  be  given  the  children  determine  the 
character  of  the  structure,  the  arrangement  of 
rooms,  the  type  of  furniture,  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus  and,  in  fact,  practically  everything  es¬ 
sential,  including  the  amount  of  light  and  air 
space  and  the  system  of  ventilation?  What  sound 
educational  purpose  can  be  served,  then,  by 
divorcing  these  conditioning  factors  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  education  from  other  factors  such  as 
classroom  practice,  school  programs,  etc.,  which 
depend  to  such  a  large  extent  for  their  success 
upon  the  physical  and  material  limitations  under 
which  they  must  be  conducted?  Indeed,  it  would 
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seem  that  if  there  is  one  reason  more  than  an¬ 
other  why  the  schools  should  have  an  expert  edu¬ 
cator  as  their  CHIEF  executive  it  is  for  this 
very  purpose  of  coordinating  all  the  essential 
factors  in  the  educative  process,  which,  if  handled 
separately,  might  easily  nullify  each  other’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  seriously  hamper  the  execution  of 
established  educational  policies. 

There  is  something  hypnotic  about  the  word 
“business”  that  leads  the  superficially  minded 
into  thinking  of  it  as  a  peculiar  gift  which,  when 
possessed  by  a  given  individual,  may  be  applied 
successfully  by  him  to  anything  anywhere, 
whether  he  knows  anything  fundamental  about  it 
or  not.  Such  a  “business  man”  is  conceived  of 
as  one  who  can  go  into  any  field  and  “run”  it  in 
a  “practical”  way,  just  like  that !  Sensible  people, 
particularly  sensible  business  men,  know  that 
such  a  conception  is  all  tommyrot,  that  you  can’t 
run  anything  right  unless  you  understand  the 
factors  involved.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
“business”  and  “business  man”  in  the  abstract; 
there  are  businesses  and  business  men,  every  one 
differing  according  to  function.  Education  is  one 
of  these  businesses  and  requires  for  its  successful 
management  just  as  thorough  and  specific  knowl¬ 
edge  as  banking,  plumbing,  publishing,  real- 
estating,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  “lines”  one 
might  mention..  Like  them,  it  requires  a  force 
of  thoroughly  trained  specialists  for  numerous 
closely  related  functions  and  an  expert  manager 
familiar  with  the  entire  process  to  coordinate  and 
make  fully  effective  every  phase  of  the  work.  The 
sooner  the  public  realizes,  therefore,  the  'im¬ 
portance  of  concentrating  executive  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  public  schools  in  its  expert 
head  manager,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  better.  Mere  accident  of  appointment  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  political  or  other  remote 
reasons  will  not  then  make  a  butcher,  a  baker  or  a 
candlestick  maker  an  educational  authority  over 
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night,  nor  will  it  make  any  official  of  the  Board 
who  may  be  skilled  in  the  finesse  of  driving  a 
bargain  with  rival  contractors,  or  in  putting  up 
buildings,  or  in  distributing  supplies,  or  in  any 
number  of  given  subsidiary  operations,  coordi¬ 
nate  with  or  superior  to  the  educational  expert  at 
the  head  of  the  system. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  therefore,  the  thoughtful  public  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  legitimate  reason  can 
actuate  the  Board  of  Education  to  insist  upon  set¬ 
ting  up  a  hydra-headed  control  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  By  thus  dissipating  responsibility  it  not  only 
creates  a  condition  that  makes  for  inefficiency, 
but  opens  up  a  way  that  makes  possible  the  mis¬ 
use  of  school  funds  and  resources  for  personal 
ends,  rather  than  for  the  legitimate  ends  of  the 
school  system  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  third  objection  quoted  above, 
the  Superintendent  maintains  that  the  power  to 
make  by-laws  that  is  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  cannot  be  construed  to  mean 
that  the  Board  can  take  away  from  him  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  others  duties  with  which  he  is  specifically 
charged  in  the  law.  The  true  function  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  he  maintains,  is  to  specify  by  regulation 
how  he  shall  perform  his  duties  and  not  what 
duties  he  shall  or  shall  not  perform  or  shall  share 
with  someone  else.  The  law,  he  contends,  speci¬ 
fies  his  duties,  the  by-laws  should  aim  to  facilitate 
and  improve  the  ways  in  which  he  can  perform 
them  best.  This  contention,  too,  appears  sensible 
to  those  who  are  thinking  solely  of  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  operation  of  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  system  and  not  of  the  ambitions  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  person  to  rule. 

All  these  contentions  will  be  even  more  clearly 
understood,  however,  by  a  perusal  of  the  specific 
sections  of  the  by-laws  under  question.  The  gist 
of  the  more  important  of  these  is  given  herewith. 
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T.  That  “any  salaried  officer,  clerk  or  other  employee 
may  be  suspended  by  the  President  or  the  Superintendent 
of  schools,  who  shall  report  his  action  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board,  when  all  acts  relating  to  the  case 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  its  consideration  and 
action.”  (See  Section  3.) 

2.  That  the  Associate  Superintendents  shall  make  re¬ 
ports  on  such  matters  and  in  such  form  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Board  of  Education,  the  President,  or  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  shall  require.  (See  Section  8,  par.  5.) 

3.  That  the  Bureau  of  Reference,  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics  be  independent  of  the  direction  or  control  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  (See  Section  12,  par.  1-7.) 

4.  The  President  shall  exercise  general  supervision 
over  the  transaction  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  shall  have  the  power  to  require  that  reports 
be  made  to  him  by  any  officer  or  employee  for  his  use  and 
information  or  for  presentation  to  the  Board,  for  its  con¬ 
sideration  and  action.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall  act  in  the  administration  of  the  business  affairs  under 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  President.”  (See  Section  4, 
par.  2;  13,  par.  9;  and  14,  par.  1.) 

5.  That  the  Examiners  be  omitted  from  those  subject 
to  the  supQrvision  and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  subjects  and  dates  of  examination  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  ex¬ 
aminations  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  require.  (See 
Sections  6,  par.  2;  11,  par.  1.) 

6.  That  the  matter  of  the  organization  of  schools  into 
major  divisions  and  the  assignment  of  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendents  thereto  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  same  is  true  of  the  assignment  of  the 
District  Superintendents  to  local  school  board  districts  or 
to  cpecial  professional  supervisory  duties.  (See  Sections 
6,  pw-  5;  9,  sub.  div.  1;  6,  par.  9.) 

7.  That  the  Board  of  Education  have  power  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  Associate  Superintendent  to  serve  as  Acting  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools  in  the  absence  or  inability  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  serve  and  to  exercise  similar 
power  with  reference  to  the  designation  of  a  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent  of  School  Supplies  to  serve  in  the  place  of  the 
Superintendent  of  School  Supplies.  (See  Sections  6,  par.  8; 
14,  par  1.) 

One  might  dwell  at  length  upon  the  potency 
of  the  foregoing  propositions  to  provoke  friction 
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and  even  dissension  between  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  the  professional  staff  and  to  en¬ 
courage  ambitious  or  discontented  subordinates 
to  deal  at  all  times  directly  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  rather  than  with  their  immediate  su¬ 
periors.  The  Superintendent  himself,  however, 
has  summarized  their  effect  in  the  following  terse 
fashion  that  will  serve  our  purpose : 

“The  result  of  such  adoption  enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of 
powers  lawfully  vested  in  them,  to  create  a  dual  control 
over  the  professional  and  the  clerical  staff  of  the  system, 
thereby  causing  a  confusion  of  authority  that  will  lead  to 
a  deplorable  impairment  of  the  service  and  in  general  to 
create  conditions  that  will  greatly  hamper,  not  only  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duties,  but  also  even  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  conduct  the  vital  work  of  the  school  system  in  a 
speedy,  effective,  orderly  manner.” 

No  one,  of  course,  will  question  the  right  of  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  body  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  nor  the  right  of 
aggrieved  persons  within  the  system  to  obtain 
redress  in  an  orderly  fashion  from  the  Board  of 
Education  itself,  but  no  one  will  expect  efficiency 
or  harmony  to  result  from  placing  the  direction  of 
the  schools  under  a  multiplicity  of  superinten¬ 
dents  and  super-superintendents  working  in¬ 
evitably  at  cross  purposes  and  forcing  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  professional  staff  at  every  step  to 
gamble  upon  who  will  ultimately  be  the  CHIEF 
executive  who  will  hold  them  to  account. 

IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED,  THEREFORE, 
THAT  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  STATE 
COMMISSIONER  WILL  BRING  ORDER 
OUT  OF  THIS  UNFORTUNATE  CHAOS. 
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DO  WE  KNOW  WHERE  WE’RE  GOING 
OR  ARE  WE  SIMPLY  ON  OUR  WAY? 

What  do  you  make  out  of  the  following  con¬ 
flicting  statements  on  the  school  survey? 

Is  the  City  Superintendent  justified  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  “in  the  light  of  controversial  happenings” 
the  survey  “appears  to  wear  a  sinister  aspect?” 

Scene  I.  Meeting  of  Teachers  Union,  Oct.  io. 

MR.  METCALFE:  ‘T  am  unable  to  report  to  you 
just  what  it  is  that  the  committee  is  about  at  this  time,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  largely  defeat  the  ends  of  the 
survey  were  the  purposes  and  plans  in  the  initial  proceed¬ 
ings  declared  before  the  committee  is  prepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  Board  of  Education.”  (See  appeal  of 
City  Superintendent  to  State  Commissioner,  page  12.) 

Scene  II.  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  Tetter  to  Mr.  Prall,  Oct.  20. 

MR.  METCALFE:  “I  have  been  planning,  directing, 

and  conducting  such  survey  since  August  25,  1919 . 

In  the  progress  of  the  survey  to  date  it  has  been  necessary 
to  request  certain  information  from  and  to  correspond 
with  department  heads  and  other  persons  in  the  school 
system.” 

Scene  III.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Education,  Oct.  22. 

DR.  ETTINGER:  ‘Is  this  investigation  to  be  open 
and  above  board? . Why  should  any  investigator  em¬ 

ployed  by  a  committee  at  whose  sittings  I  am  entitled  to 
attend  as  a  member  of  the  Board — why  should  he  send  for 
information  above  the  executive  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ?” 

PRESIDENT  PRALL:  “We  are  not  conducting  an 
investigation  on  the  gum-shoe  plan . Since  the  forma¬ 

tion  of  this  committee  it  has  not  held  a  meeting,  other 
than  to  appoint  Mr.  Metcalfe.  You  do  not  know  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Metcalfe  no  more  than  we  do.  We  do  not  know 
them  any  more  than  you  do.  There  are  no  plans  before 

the  Committee . You  have  anticipated  something . 

As  far  as  the  Survey  Committee  is  concerned  nobody 
knows — the  committee  itself  does  not  know — and  if  it  does 
not  know  then  nobody  can  possibly  know  just  what  its 

plans  will  be . I  think  we  are — I  think  somebody  is 

going  mad  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  all  seem 
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to  be  turned  upside  down,  going  daffy  after  this  war . 

I  will  say  now  that  this  committee  does  not  know  what  it 
has  in  mind  along  the  lines  of  this  investigation,  and  Dr. 
Ettinger  does  not  know ;  nor  does  anybody  else  know  if 
the  committee  does  not  know.”  ( See  official  stenographic 
notes  filed  with  the  appeal  to  the  State  Commissioner.) 

Scene  IV.  School  Page,  (<The  Globe ,”  Nov.  5. 

MR.  METCALFE:  (Quoting  under  caption,  ((Errone- 
ous  Statements  Corrected, ,J  his  reply  to  an  editorial  upon 
the  survey  in  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3.)  “In  an  edi¬ 
torial  commenting  upon  the  school  survey  published  in 
your  issue  to-day  statements  are  made  with  reference  to 
the  directing  investigator  of  the  survey  that  are  without 
foundation. 

“The  assertion  that  the  directing  investigator  ‘began 
work  on  the  survey  (without  yet  having  reported  pro¬ 
gress)  two  months  before  he  was  formally  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education/  is  disproved  by  the  records. 

“The  Board  of  Education  on  Aug.  12  authorized  and 
empowered  the  committee  on  survey  to  employ  an  investi¬ 
gating  staff.  The  committee  met  and  voted  unanimously 
to  retain  me  as  directing  investigator.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Prall)  on  Aug.  22  notified  me  of  the 
appointment  and  also  that  service  was  to  begin  on  Aug.  25. 
A  general  outline  of  the  plan  for  the  survey  and  of  its 
progress  to  Oct.  14  has  been  reported  to  the  members  of 
the  committee .” 

Maybe  the  State  Commissioner  will  be  able  to 
unearth  the  real  facts  at  the  hearing  on  the 
survey,  Nov.  14th. 

As  for  us,  we  naturally  refrain  from  making 
any  comment,  out  of  courtesy  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  recognize 
the  justice  of  the  following  statement  by  the  City 
Superintendent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  October  22nd,  above  referred  to: 

“I  am  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  in  any  way  with 
the  Survey  Committee.  I  can  issue  instructions  to  the 
schools  definitely  to  co-operate  by  furnishing  all  the  in¬ 
formation  required.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  teachers 
going  before  the  committee  or  going  before  the  Director 
of  Survey  and  giving  any  testimony  whatsoever.  My 
whole  object  is  to  obtain  the  truth  with  regard  to  any  situ¬ 
ation — it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  happens 
to  be  in  the  schools  or  in  the  Department,  one  or  the  other, 
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it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  would  be  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  if  I  thought  that  anybody  in  the  Department  or  in 
the  schools  was  not  giving  the  fullest  information  in  that 
person’s  power.  But  I  want  to  know  from  my  department 
heads  what  these  departments  heads  are  doing.  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  know.” 

What  we  want  is  simply  full  publicity  on  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  survey. 


A  TIMELY  LETTER 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  President 
Fred  W.  Atkinson  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  connection 
with  the  subject  discussed  in  this  bulletin.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  our  bulletin  of  last  week  on  “Estimating 
vs.  Guesstimating,”  and  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

‘‘I  have  read  with  satisfaction  many  of  your  weekly 
bulletins  but  none  with  more  approval  than  the  one  just 
received.  All  that  you  say  of  the  budget-making  is  only  too 
true,  but  what  most  struck  a  responsive  chord  was  the  wish 
expressed  that  the  Board  of  Education  ‘cease  its  present 
dabbling  in  minor  administrative  details’  and  ‘devote  its 
attention  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  general  policies,  etc.” 

“The  educational  experts  are  more  often  ham¬ 
pered  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  the  school  systems  by  the 
Board  of  Education  than  they  are  helped.  The  Board 
should  pass  upon  results  but  should  not  dictate  too  minute¬ 
ly  just  how  the  results  should  be  obtained. 

“It  was  my  experience  as  a  so-called  professional  edu¬ 
cator  on  the  Board  that  educational  expertness  was  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  discount  and  that  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted  all 
along  the  line.  For  the  money  spent,  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes,  a  dollar  expenditure  does  not  bring  here  in  New 
York  anything  like  a  dollar  return. 

“The  Public  Education  Association  is  doing  good  work. 
Its  activity,  at  least,  is  one  hopeful  sign.” 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  as. 


THE  SURVEY  SCANDAL 

The  squabble  over  the  school  survey  is  be¬ 
coming  such  a  scandal  that  decent  citizens  must 
insist  upon  having  it  cleared  up  immediately. 

In  his  appeal  to  the  State  Commissioner  re¬ 
garding  this  survey,  the  City  Superintendent 
characterizes  it  as  a  sinister  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  further  the  designs  of 
the  City  administration  “to  circumscribe,  weaken 
and  destroy  his  authority  in  school  matters,  there¬ 
by  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  public  school 
system  and  also  seriously  impairing  the  manage¬ 
ment  thereof.” 

In  its  counter  charge,  asking  for  a  dismissal 
of  this  appeal,  the  Board  of  Education  character¬ 
izes  the  Superintendent  as  “insubordinate,  defiant 
and  rebellious  to  the  authority  which  the  Board 
of  Education  has  over  the  control  of  its  affairs 
and  of  him  to  the  prejudice  of  the  discipline  and 
order  of  school  affairs  and  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  schools.”  It  alleges  that 
in  issuing  two  letters  to  superintendents,  directors 
and  department  heads  asking  for  copies  of  all 
statements  submitted  to  the  surveyors,  his  pur¬ 
pose  was :  “to  intimidate  the  school  officials  men¬ 
tioned,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  super¬ 
vising  and  teaching  staff  and  administrative 
employees,  so  that  none  of  them  would  freely 
and  willingly  give  to  the  special  committee  such 
information  and  data  in  their  possession  which 
would  be  of  value  to  the  special  committee  in  its 
survey  and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
to  be  made  by  that  committee  to  the  Board  of 
Education.” 

Such  a  charge,  if  true,  is  indeed  grave,  and 
would  seem  to  give  the  Board  of  Education  ample  . 
reason  to  try  the  Superintendent  on  charges  with  j 
a  view  to  removing  him  from  office.  The  Board! 
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has  ample  power  to  take  such  action  under  the 
statute,  and  thoughtful  citizens  are  inclined  to 
demand  that  it  should  do  so. 

If  the  above  statement  of  the  Board  is  correct, 
then  Dr.  Ettinger  is  not  fit  to  be  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools.  If  the  Board  is  simply 
indulging  in  vague  charges  which  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  prove  with  facts  in  trial  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  situation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public,  is  equally  impossible.  Both  conditions 
lead  to  nothing  but  chaos  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
October  22,  Mr.  Frank  Wilsey,  vice-president  of 
the  Board,  said  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
the  Board  should  manifest  such  distrust  of  a 
superintendent  whom  it  had  appointed  only  a 
year  before.  The  general  public  is  equally 
puzzled.  Either  the  Board  should  support  its 
superintendent  or  dismiss  him  according  to  due 
process  of  law. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  a  menace  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  future  citizens  who 
are  pupils  in  the  schools.  How  can  we  hope  for 
loyalty  and  decent  respect  of  authority  when  pu¬ 
pils  have  such  a  spectacle  continually  before  them 
as  an  example.  And  how  can  we  expect  loyal 
and  efficient  service  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teachers  when  they  daily  witness  the  unseemly 
action  of  their  responsible  leaders. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  when  the 
dignity  of  the  schools  was  at  a  lower  ebb  and 
when  the  efficiency  of  the  system  was  more  seri¬ 
ously  threatened. 

What  will  the  public  do  about  it? 
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HEARING  ON  APPEALS  POSTPONED. 

The  hearing  on  the  appeals  of  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  to  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  upon  the  proposed  school  survey 
and  the  legality  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  postponed  from  Novem¬ 
ber  14  to  November  21. 

All  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  schools 
will  await  the  decision  of  Commissioner  Finley 
with  interest.  We  have  outlined  the  issues  at 
stake  in  these  appeals  in  two  of  our  recent  num¬ 
bers  of  “The  Public  and  the  Schools,”  Nos.  39 
and  41,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
study  of  the  facts. 

Until  the  legal  points  in  dispute  are  finally 
settled  it  is  useless  to  expect  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  further 
delay,  but  that  the  State  Department  will  render 
a  prompt  decision. 

CLASSES  FOR  CARDIACS  PROGRESS¬ 
ING  DESPITE  UNFORTUNATE  DELAYS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cardiac  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  Mrs. 
Irma  B.  Levy,  the  Chairman,  reported  upon  the 
encouraging  progress  that  has  been  made  this 
fall  toward  organizing  the  work  in  P.  S.  64,  Man¬ 
hattan  for  children  suffering  from  heart  disease. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  children  in 
this  school  who  were  believed  to  be  suffering 
from  heart  trouble  were  re-examined  by  physi¬ 
cians  from  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  and  64 
children  were  found  to  be  seriously  afflicted. 

After  having  sought  out  and  inspected  num¬ 
erous  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
which  would  eliminate  stair  climbing,  amount¬ 
ing  frequently  to  15  or  20  flights  daily  for  many 
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of  the  children,  the  Committee  was  fortunate  in 
finding  suitable  accommodations  only  a  block 
away  in  the  building  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  generously  offer¬ 
ed,  free  of  rent,  heat,  light  and  janitorial  service, 
three  very  large  rooms  and  two  smaller  ones, 
all  on  the  ground  floor.  Two  of  these  rooms 
face  Tomkins  Park  and  are  very  attractive. 
Furthermore,  the  Society  has  arranged  to  serve 
a  warm  lunch  free. 

While  the  Board  of  Education  has  accepted 
this  generous  offer,  it  has  as  yet  failed  to  grant 
the  necessary  equipment  to  make  the  work  pos¬ 
sible.  Before  the  work  can  be  started  the  Board 
must  grant  the  necessary  teachers,  desks,  chairs 
and  cots.  Three  teachers  are  needed  for  the  64 
children  until  3  p.  m.  daily  and  two  additional 
ones  to  look  after  them  from  3  to  5  p.  m.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  school  authorities  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  further  needless  delay  and  promptly 
do  their  share  in  making  this  demonstration  a 
model  school  for  cardiac  children. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  co-operation  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Committee  has 
secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Halsey  of  the 
Cardiac  Clinic  of  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  who 
has  kindly  volunteered  to  give  the  children  the 
necessary  medical  care.  One  of  the  small  rooms 
will  be  used  as  a  clinic  for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  is  looking  forward  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  work  in  P.  S.  64  with  keen 
interest.  It  will  serve,  they  believe,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  type  of  education  and  care  which  all 
the  cardiac  children  in  the  schools  should  receive. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  survey  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  last  winter  revealed  the  startling  fact  that 
there  were  between  20,000  and  30,000  such  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  city  schools,  for  whom  incessant 
stair  climbing  and  the  regular  requirements  of 
school  work  are  a  decided  menace. 
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Every  agency  is  now  in  line  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  this  condition,  but  the  public  schools. 
How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  effective  support  of  the  one  agency 
which,  more  than  any  other,  should  be  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  these  children? 

THRIVING  THROUGH  THRIFT 

Between  Armistice  Day  and  Thanksgiving 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  is  making  a 
thrift  drive  known  as  the  Thrift  Citizens  Move¬ 
ment.  It  is  proposed  to  stimulate  saving  by  in¬ 
vestment  in  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 
through  all  possible  channels,  among  which  are 
the  public  schools. 

As  an  organization  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  public  schools  we  have  been  asked  to  lend 
our  aid  in  furthering  this  movement.  This  we 

gladly  do. 

*  It  is  unnecessary,  we  believe,  to  point  out  the 
permanent  value  that  has  been  gained  from  the 
various  war  savings  campaigns.  They  have 
helped  people  to  realize  the  social  as  well  as  the 
individual  value  of  saving,  and  have  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  expression  of  patriotism  in  defi¬ 
nite  and  concrete  form.  People  have  learned 
from  them  the  thrift  value  of  refraining  from  un¬ 
necessary  expenditures  and  the  considerable 
amount  that  can  be  saved  bit  by  bit  without 
great  effort.  They  have  also  learned  that  such 
savings  have  distinct  value  as  capital  and  as  an 
emergency  fund.  The  prime  significance  of  these 
thrift  campaigns,  however,  has  been  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  in  patriotism  and  service. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  a  joint 
statement  issued  in  June  1918  by  Dr.  George 
Drayton  Strayer,  head  of  the  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee 
and  Dr.  Henry  N.  MacCracken,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Junior  Membership  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  regarding  the  significance  of  this  work 
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in  the  public  schools  and  the  precautions  that 
should  be  taken  to  achieve  the  maximum  ad¬ 
vantages  without!  injustice  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers.  They  said : 

“Where  the  children  of  the  country  are  concerned 
these  aims  (education  in  patriotism  and  service)  are 
far  more  important  than  the  material  results  of  their 
service  in  money  or  supplies.  The  reversal  of  this 
policy  would  endanger  the  future  which  these  children 
hold  in  their  hands. 

“Statements  have  been  made  in  recent  campaigns 
that  school  children  have  engaged  in  unauthorized 
street  speaking,  selling,  soliciting  and  collecting  con¬ 
tributions  outside  of  school  hours.  Although  these 
activities  have  their  origin  in  the  laudable  zeal  of  the 
children  or  those  responsible  for  their  welfare,  they 
must  be  discouraged.  The  danger  of  overstimulation 
and  of  the  undue  pressure  exerted  by  inter-school 
competitions  are  as  great  as  the  dangers  of  slackness 
and  indifference.  Teachers  sometimes  create  this  con¬ 
dition  by  saying  to  the  children  ‘You  must  bring  a 
quarter,  a  dollar,  etc.,  next  Monday.’ 

“On  the  other  hand  saving  or  earning  in  proper 
ways  for  W.  S.  S.  or  Red  Cross  will  inculcate  the 
habit  of  thrift  and  self  denial  in  the  minds  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  This  valuable  lesson  is  the  object  of  the 
W.  S.  S.  Committee  campaigns  and  the  financial  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

“The  Children  are  the  ‘hope  of  the  world.’  This 
generation  will  leave  them  a  heavy  legacy  of  world 
problems.  The  future  waits  upon  their  energy,  their 
sanity,  their  breadth  of  vision.  Our  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
sight  to-day  must  insure  them  the  strength  to  meet 
that  future.” 

In  the  spirit  of  this  statement,  we  endorse 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  Loan  Organiza¬ 
tion  during  the  present  campaign.  We  have  been 
assured  by  them  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
AMOUNT  INVESTED  as  the  moral  support 
such  investment  will  mean  and  the  valuable  les¬ 
sons  in  patriotism  and  national  service  it  will 
inculcate  that  they  are  seeking. 

We  are  confident  that  the  good  judgment  of 
the  school  principals  and  teachers  will  prevail 
and  that  the  schools  will  achieve  the  aims  of  the 
Thrift  Citizens  Movement  without  unjust  pres- 
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sure  upon  the  children  AND  the  teachers — who, 
more  than  the  public  can  realize  have  given  gen¬ 
erously  of  their  time  and  energy  to  National 
service,  despite  the  strain  of  squeezing  one  thing 
after  another  into  the  regular  school  program. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  us,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Loan  Committee  prepared  a  statement  for 
“The  Public  and  the  Schools”  on  how  the  schools 
can  help  in  the  thrift  campaign  which  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“More  than  anything-  else,  thrift,  according  vto 
foremost  economists,  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
amelioration  of  existing  industrial  disquietude.  The 
power  to  combat  this  condition  lies  within  your  reach. 
But  the  weapon  is  useless  unless  it  is  wielded. 

“Every  schoolroom  is  a  Thrift  Club.  For  months 
pupils  have  brought  in  their  pennies,  and  each  one  has 
been  acknowledged  in  the  Penny  School  Savings  Book 
with  a  rubber  stamp  likeness  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  Thrift  idea  has  developed  in  schools  along  steady, 
continued  lines.  Thrift  Clubs  and  War  Savings  Socie¬ 
ties,  whose  progress  along  the  pathway  to  wealth, 
hand  in  hand  with  knowledge,  is  indicated  by  a  Thrifto- 
meter  that  records  the  standing  of  each  classroom 
Thrift  Club. 

“Recently,  two  little  girl  pupils  of  Public  School 
No.  188,  Manhattan,  in  the  heart  of  New  York’s  great 
Ghetto — invested  in  new  $100  Treasury  Savings  Certi¬ 
ficates.  They  were  the  first  juveniles  to  exchange 
their  accumulations  of  Savings  Stamps  for  the  new 
Government  securities,  and  neither  of  them  was  more 
than  13  years  old;  one  of  them  was  only  8. 

“As  you  observe  the  steady  climb  of  the  financial 
mercury  in  the  Thriftometer  on  the  classroom  wall, 
reflect  upon  the  added  power  the  savings  it  represents 
will  have  in  the  future.  And  how  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  are  those  who  possess  a  financial  interest  in  the 
Government  as  represented  by  their  investment,  than 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  authority  which 
governs  them! 

“It  is  purely  a  matter  of  Americanism  ;  you  teach 
it;  surely  you  approve  it.  Why  not  practice  it 
yourself?” 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  HELP 
THE  SCHOOLS? 
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IS  TEACHING,  LIKE  VIRTUE,  ITS  OWN 

REWARD? 

Is  there  a  national  emergency  in  education,  or 
is  the  criticism  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  our  system  of  public  education  un¬ 
founded? 

Are  the  public  schools  of  America  actually  the 
“bulwark  of  democracy,”  or  is  that  phrase  simply 
the  optimistic  expression  of  our  hearts’  desire? 

Take  a  long  breath  and  read  the  following 
statements : 

1.  “There  are  more  than  5,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  over  10  years  of  age  (about  one  in  every 
twenty)  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  If  we  consider 
as  illiterate  all  who  are  not  able  to  read  a  newspaper 
and  write  a  simple  letter,  the  above  figures  would  be 
increased  four  times,  or  to  one  person  in  five.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  children  in  the  United  States 
attending  schools  in  which  not  a  word  of  English  is 
spoken  during  the  entire  day.” 

2.  “Of  the  3,208,446  men  examined  by  the  Draft 
Boards  of  the  United  States,  949,419  were  declared 
physically  unfit  for  general  military  service.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  these  men  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  even  the  same  proportion  would  hold  for 
younger  and  older  men  and  for  women,  it  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  30,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  physically 
inefficient.” 

3.  “About  4,000,000  children  are  taught  by  teachers 
less  than  21  years  of  age,  with  little  or  no  high  school 
training,  with  no  professional  preparation  for  their 
work,  and  who  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  same  schools  in  which  they  teach.” 

4.  “The  average  number  of  years  (of  200  days) 
attendance  at  oublic  schools  for  each  individual,  as 
indicated  by  the  school  statistics  for  1916,  was  only 
5.96,  or  less  than  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
for  an  average  'education  for  the  citizens  of  the  great¬ 
est  democracy  of  the  world.” 

5.  “The  total  high  school  enrollment  for  1916  was 
only  8%.  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  ‘holding  power*  of  the  school  is  a  mythi¬ 
cal  quality.  Its  ‘dropping  power,’  however,  is  not  only 
a  reality  but  so  effective  that  of  100  children  starting 
the  first  grade  together,  30  are  dropped  before  they 
finish  the  sixth  grade,  30  of  the  remaining  70  are  drop¬ 
ped  before  completing  the  eighth  grade;  of  the  40 
graduating  from  the  eighth  grade,  30  more  are  dropped 
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before  graduation  from  high  school.  About  eight  more 
are  dropped  before  college  and  about  one  of  the  two 
remaining  educational  pilgrims  complete  his  college 
course !” 

These  are  not  “irresponsible  statements”  by 
“self-seeking  agitators”  nor  “exaggerated  at¬ 
tempts”  by  “rank  outside  organizations”  to  “de¬ 
fame  the  fair  name  of  our  public  schools !”  They 
are  the  opening  sentences  of  a  remarkable  study 
of  “Teachers’ Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  in  the 
United  States,  1918-19,”  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Evenden  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  the  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
of  which  Dr.  George  Drayton  Strayer  is  Chairman. 
They  comprise,  in  part,  the  introduction  to  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  compensation  and 
standard  of  living  of  some  43,675  teachers  in  392 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  They  repre¬ 
sent,  therefore,  the  mature  judgment,  based  on 
comprehensive  data,  of  one  of  the  most  respon¬ 
sible  groups  of  educators  in  America. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  statements 
for  the  average  American  citizen? 

To  our  mind,  they  mean  that  the  future  welfare 
of  American  democracy  is  gravely  threatened. 
They  mean,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
exposition  of  teachers  salaries  for  which  they 
form  the  illuminating  background,  that  America 
cannot  hold  her  own  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  strenuous  days  to  come  unless  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
adequately  equipped  teachers  to  enable  our  public 
schools  to  train  our  future  citizens  for  efficient 
participation  in  industry  and  in  the  common  life 
of  the  community.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
grave  aspects  of  this  huge  task  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  none  so  grave  or  fundamental 
as  that  which  concerns  getting  and  keeping  com¬ 
petent  teachers.  Without  EFFICIENT  teachers 
no  scheme  of  education  can  possibly  succeed. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation  is  further  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  following  terse  statement  in  the 
report : 
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“To  meet  the  above  conditions  educators  were  able 
to  offer  prospective  teaching  recruits  an  opportunity 
to  serve,  to  do  work  which  is  enervating,  with  many 
outside  demands  and  long  irregular  hours,  at  an 
average  yearly  salary  of  $630.64— less  than  $55  a  month.” 

Think  of  it!  Do  you  realize  what  that  means? 
A  housemaid  of  ordinary  ability  can  get  $60  a 
month  PLUS  BOARD  AND  LODGING!  That 
is  equivalent  to  at  least  $120  a  month,  or  over 
$1,400  a  year,  which  is  not  only  over  twice  as 
much  as  the  average  salary  for  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  over  $500  more  than  the 
initial  salary  of  teachers  in  New  York  City  and 
$200  more  than  the  compensation  which  half  the 
teachers  in  New  York  City  receive! 

Do  you  doubt  for  a  moment  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation?  If  we  really  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  assert  that  the  public  schools  are  the 
“bulwark  of  democracy/'  is  it  not  imperative  that 
we  undertake  promptly  to  do  the  elemental  thing 
to  guarantee  their  efficiency?  Can  we  hope  to 
get,  let  alone  keep,  competent  teachers  with  such 
a  miserly  standard  of  compensation?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  despite  the  “padding”  of  the  teaching 
corps  of  the  nation  during  the  last  two  years  by 
the  introduction  of  over  120,000  “inexperienced, 
untrained,  immature  and  ‘erstwhile’  teachers,  in 
a  valiant  though  often  misguided  effort  to  open 
the  schools,”  the  nation  is  more  than  50,000 
teachers  short  of  the  number  required  to  provide 
schooling  for  its  children? 

Just  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  following 
startling  statement  upon  the  compensation  of 
teachers  as  compared  with  the  pay  of  other 
workers : 

“It  is  worth,  per  year,  $394  more  to  carry 
bricks  than  to  train  children,  $3 63  more  to  mould 
dough  for  bread  than  to  mould  boys  and  girls 
into  citizens,  $890  more  to  hammer  hot  iron  than 
to  hammer  ideals  and  $1,024  more  to  build  frame¬ 
works  for  buildings  than  frameworks  for 
character.” 
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These  figures  are  not  guesses,  but  are  based 
on  a  comparison  of  the  median  salaries  of 
teachers — the  sum  above  and  below  which  one 
half  of  the  salaries  fall — with  the  union  scale  of 
wages  in  operation  in  the  same  communities.  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  we  find  the  following  strik¬ 
ing  array  of  figures: 


1.  Machinists  .  $1,945 

2.  Inside  wiremen .  1,859 

3.  Lathers  .  1,825 

4.  Plumbers  .  1,716 

5.  Bricklayers  .  1,716 

6.  Blacksmiths  .  1,697 

7.  Glaziers  .  1,659 

8.  Machine  Tenders  (Printing) .  1,612 

9.  Structural  Iron  Workers .  1,602 

10.  Head  Bakers .  1,300 

11.  Carpenters  .  1,144 

12.  Hod  Carriers .  1,144 

13.  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS....  1,107 

14.  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS  .  889 

15.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS  . 807 


The  report  does  not,  unfortunately,  give  the 
union  scale  of  wages  for  the  above  occupations  in 
New  York  City,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
materially  higher  here  than  in  Chicago.  Using 
the  above  figures,  therefore,  as  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  salaries  of  nearly  8,000  teachers  in 
the  New  York  City  schools  are  LESS  than  the 
wages  paid  in  ANY  of  the  foregoing  occupations 
in  Chicago.  ONLY  CARPENTERS,  HOD 
CARRIERS  AND  BAKERS  GET  LESS  THAN 
THREE-QUARTERS  OF  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  TEACHERS  in  New  York  City.  Half  of 
these  teachers  get  scarcely  more  than  hod 
carriers ! 

Commenting  on  the  evident  injustice  of  this 
condition  to  the  great  body  of  teachers, 
Dr.  Evenden  says : 

“These  are  all  occupation's  requiring  relatively 
little  training.  Most  of  them  are  learned  by  a  pay- 
producing  apprentice  system,  which  is  much  shorter 
in  duration  than  the  6  to  8  years  above  elementary 
school  which  are  demanded  of  teachers  in  most  of  our 
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cities  and  many  of  our  States.  The  longer  preparation 
demanded  of  teaching  is  also  wholly  a  period  of  ex¬ 
pense,  since  it  is  becoming  so  exacting  of  time  that  it 
is  relatively  impossible  to  follow  any  gainful  occupation 
during  the  period  of  preparation.” 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  indefensible.  It  can¬ 
not  go  on  indefinitely.  Funds  must  be  found 
some  how  to  meet  the  emergency.  Much  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  our  existing  school 
buildings  to  their  full  capacity,  thereby  saving 
large  sums  now  spent  for  new  construction  that 
might  better  be  spent  on  improving  the  teaching 
staff.  Contractors  and  real-estate  speculators, 
especially  in  our  larger  cities,  will  doubtless  not 
relish  this  method  and  will  exert  themselves,  as 
in  the  past,  to  obstruct  the  adoption  of  such  a 
program.  But  the  emergency  must  be  met,  even 
with  increased  taxation,  and  our  educational  lead¬ 
ers  must  have  the  courage  and  statesmanship  to 
take  the  proper  measures  to  meet  it. 

There  are  those  in  New  York  City  who  will 
say  why  should  WE  bother  about  this.  The 
teachers  of  New  York  City  are  the  best  paid  in 
America;  the  emergency  is  elsewhere,  not  here. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Education  took  this 
attitude  when  the  recent  salary  legislation  was  in 
process  of  enactment.  They  have  not  ceased,  even 
yet,  to  complain  about  the  increases  granted  and 
to  dilate  upon  the  burden  they  place  upon  the 
taxpayers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  salaries  are  somewhat 
larger  here  than  elsewhere,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York  and  the 
schedule  of  pay  which  exists  for  other  work  in 
the  city  they  are  relatively  smaller  than  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  Far  West.  Many  will 
recall  the  recent  dramatic  incident  when  Principal 
Jacob  Theobald,  of  P.  S.  89,  Manhattan,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  the  fact 
that  despite  its  grumbling  over  teachers  salaries 
it  was  giving  the  teachers  an  initial  salary  nearly 
$400  LESS  than  the  pay  of  street  cleaners! 

One  might  elaborate  at  length,  with  further 
illustrations,  upon  the  questionable  wisdom,  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  of  keeping  the 
compensation  of  teachers  below  waiters,  boot¬ 
blacks,  pullman  porters,  junk  dealers,  stable 
sweepers  and,  in  the  olden  days,  bartenders.  But 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  already  been 
emphatically  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  report  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  public  to  cease  Its 
sentimental  pre-war  gush  about  the  “dignity  of 
the  teaching  profession,”  which,  like  virtue, 
would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  reward,  and 
realize  that  it  must  pay  adequately  for  an  indis¬ 
pensable  commodity.  As  Dr.  Evenden  puts  it, 
“Most  of  the  elements  which  keep  teaching  from 
being  a  profession  in  the  truest  sense  can  be 
remedied  only  through  better  salaries  for 
teachers.”  The  demand  for  a  high  professional 
standard  is  not  the  concern  of  teachers  alone,  it  is 
the  concern  of  the  public  at  large.  While  it  is 
perfectly  justifiable  for  teachers  in  the  service  to 
insist  upon  an  adequate  living  and  saving  wage, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  community  insist  upon 
the  establishment  of  standards  that  will  attract 
the  best  minds  in  the  country  to  perform  the 
most  fundamental  work  in  democracy,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  children  for  citizenship. 

As  with  everything  else,  in  the  long  run  we 
shall  get  what  we  pay  for.  Do  we  want  the  best 
teachers  or  not?  That  is  the  question. 

We  recall  a  dramatic  moment  in  Parliament 
when  the  British  education  act  was  under  discus¬ 
sion.  A  “doubting  Thomas”  inquired  how  Great 
Britain  could  undertake  such  a  costly  program 
in  view  of  the  enormous  financial  burden  placed 
upon  it  by  the  war.  The  reply  given  was  that 
it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  Britain  must 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost  for  public  education. 

Does  America  lack  the  foresight  of  Great 
Britain?  We  doubt  it.  All  she  needs  is  to  be 
convinced  and  the  necessary  funds  will  be  found. 
In  spirit,  every  American  comes  from  Missouri. 
The  task  is  to  enlighten  the  public,  and  the  re- 
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suit  is  assured.  Dr.  Evenden’s  report  is  a  splendid 
textbook  for  such  a  purpose.  Public  spirited 
citizens  will  therefore  do  well  to  study  and  dis¬ 
seminate  its  findings. 

This  is  your  chance  to  serve  'the  nation 
through  improving  the  public  schools.  Are  you 
ready  to  do  your  bit? 


A  CORRECTION 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Paul 
Hanus,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Education, 
Harvard  University  regarding  a  statement  we 
made  in  our  recent  number  on  “The  New  School 
Survey”  regarding  the  cost  of  the  so-called 
Hanus  Inquiry  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Gaynor.  We  are  glad  to  have  our  state¬ 
ment  “pointed  up.”  In  stating  that  this  survey 
cost  approximately  $100,000  we  had  in  mind  the 
whole  school  inquiry  which  was  then  conducted, 
which  included  not  only  the  studies  conducted 
under  Dr.  Hanus  personally,  but  several  subse¬ 
quent  ones  made  by  other  experts  employed  by 
the  city  authorities,  which  grew  out  of  his 
findings. 

The  letter  follows: 

“I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  for  some  time  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  little  leaflet  ‘The 
Public  and  the  Schools’  which  comes  to  me  regularly. 
Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  courtesy.  I 
read  the  leaflet  regularly  and  make  use  of  it  from  time 
to  time  in  my  courses  in  School  Administration. 

“I  have  just  received  number  thirty-nine,  dated 
October  25,  1919,  and  this  number  is  more  than  usually 
interesting,  but  I  notice  in  it  on  page  seven  that  you 
say  that  the  ‘Hanus  survey  alone  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.’  That  is  a  mistake.  The  survey 
which  I  directed  cost  only  about  half  that  amount. 
The  entire  survey  carried  on  by  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry  did  cost  something  like  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  I  believe;  but  I  had  charge  of  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry  only  and  that  cost 
approximately  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

“I  think  it  worth  while  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  error  because  I  have  seen  similar  statements  at 
various  times  during  the  past  few  years.” 
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WILL  SUPERINTENDENT  ETTINGER 

BE  TRIED? 


There  was  a  dramatic  moment  at  the  hearing 
on  the  by-laws  and  school  survey  before  Com¬ 
missioner  Finley,  on  November  20th  last,  when 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Mayer,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Education,  made  a  veiled  threat 
that  the  Board  would  try  the  City  Superintend¬ 
ent  on  charges  when  the  appeals  before  the 
Commissioner  were  settled. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  counsel  for  Dr.  Ettinger, 
had  just  concluded  a  scathing  arraignment  of 
the  school  survey,  which  he  characterized  as  a 
public  scandal.  He  asserted  that  if  the  Board 
was  so  concerned  about  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  as  to  undertake  such  a  secret  inquiry  be¬ 
hind  the  Superintendent’s  back,  the  frank  and 
proper  thing  to  have  done  was  to  prefer  charges 
against  the  Superintendent  and  try  him  for  the 
offenses  or  shortcomings  he  was  accused  or 
suspected  of. 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Mayer  replied,  in  a  significant 
tone  and  with  a  glance  toward  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  that  the  Board  would  not  take  such  action 
while  the  present  appeals  were  pending. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  a  former  bulletin,  we 
agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Taft’s  contention. 
Dr.  Ettinger  should  either  be  removed  from  of¬ 
fice  or  be  cleared  entirely  of  the  accusations  that 
have  been  made  against  him  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  To  our  mind,  he  has  been  making  a 
courageous  fight  for  the  professional  integrity  of 
the  schools.  He  has  been  insisting  upon  fulfilling 
the  legal  responsibilities  placed  upon  him  by  the 
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State  law,  which  he  contends  cannot  be  delegated 
to  any  other  person  or  officer  in  the  system.  He 
has  been  maintaining  that  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  confine  its  work  not  to  details  of 
administration  but  to  the  formulation  of  general 
policies  and  to  the  checking  up  of  the  work  of 
the  expert  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Superintendent  as  “chief  executive  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  school  system.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sound  educational 
administration,  with  all  that  means  for  harmony 
in  the  schools  and  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
children,  we  believe  the  Superintendent  is  stand¬ 
ing  on  solid  ground.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  fatal  if  expert  functions  in  education  were  not 
performed  by  educational  experts  but  become  the 
toys  of  lay  Board  members,  however  well  or  ill 
intentioned  they  might  be. 

If  Dr.  Ettinger  has  been  doing  anything  more 
than  this  to  justify  the  bitter  denunciation  the 
Board  has  directed  against  him,  the  public  wants 
to  know.  It  is  not  only  undignified  and  unjust 
for  the  Board  to  make  general  charges  which  it 
does  not  specifically  support,  it  is  utterly  de¬ 
moralizing  to  the  schools. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  was  not  bluffing  at  the 
hearing  on  Thursday,  but  that  he  spoke  with 
authority  for  the  Board  of  Education..  The  Su¬ 
perintendent  should  be  promptly  absolved  from 
the  charges  made  against  him  or  be  removed 
from  office.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  citizens 
who  are  solely  interested  in  furthering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schools. 
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WHAT  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

DECIDED 

“Mayor  gains  a  Big  Victory  over  Ettinger.” 

“Mayor  Hylan’s  contention  that  control  of 
the  New  York  City  schools  lies  with  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  was  upheld  to-day  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.” 

Such  were  the  misleading  headlines  and  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  a  front  page  “story”  in  the 
“New  York  American”  of  November  19,  regard¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  hear  an  appeal  upon  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  City  school  authorities  and  the  City 
administration  as  to  whether  the  State  school 
funds  apportioned  to  New  York  City  should  be 
credited  to  the  Board  of  Education  or  placed  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  City  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  taxation. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
simply  to  the  effect  that  this  matter  should  not 
be  settled  by  the  State  Commissioner,  but  by  the 
Courts.  How  the  matter  should  be  settled,  that 
is  where  the  funds  should  be  placed,  was  not  de¬ 
termined.  That  still  remains  to  be  decided  in 
subsequent  court  proceedings.  So  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  City  Administration  to  the  public 
school  system  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  situa¬ 
tion  remains  as  it  was  before,  and  the  statements 
in  the  “American”  as  well  as  in  other  New  York 
papers,  which  were  inspired  no  doubt  by  pre¬ 
maturely  jubilant  municipal  officers,  have  given 
a  totally  erroneous  impression. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  decision  establishes 
more  definitely  than  ever  before  a  very  important 
principle  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  of 
the  State.  While  it  very  properly,  to  our  mind, 
prescribes  that,  where  the  State  educational  sys- 
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tem  and  some  other  OUTSIDE  governmental 
unit  are  parties  to  a  dispute,  the  subject  under 
dispute  shall  be  settled,  not  by  either  party  to  the 
dispute,  but  by  a  court  of  record,  it  very 
specifically  says  that  in  all  disputes  between 
individuals  or  units  of  organization  WITHIN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  is  the  proper 
official  to  “review  and  pass  upon”  them.  The 
language  of  the  Court  on  this  point  is  as  follows : 

“It  (section  890  of  the  Education  Law)  gives  the 
Commissioner  power  of  deciding  controversies  arising 
from  the  action  or  failure  of  action  of  bodies  or  indi¬ 
viduals  generally  or  for  the  time  being  made  agencies 
of  the  Education  Department,  which  are  subject  to  the 
undisputed  authority  of  the  Education  law  and  bound 
to  obey  its  commands.” 

In  brief,  therefore,  the  Court  of  Appeals  did 
not  uphold  “Mayor  Hylan’s  contention  that  the 
control  of  the  New  York  City  schools  lies  with 
the  City  administration.”  It  simply  decided  that 
the  Courts  rather  than  the  State  Commissioner 
should  decide  what  should  be  done  by  the  City 
with  State  education  funds  apportioned  to  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  further  pointed  out  that 
in  all  matters  entirely  within  the  school  system 
the  State  Commissioner  is  the  final  arbiter. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  distorting  the  facts? 


A  DISHEARTENING  SPECTACLE 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying  that 
misery  loves  company,  New  York  may  well  feel 
consoled  at  the  spectacle  of  educational  mal-ad- 
ministration  in  Chicago.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  has  ever  been  a  more  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  what  machine  politicians  and  spoilsmen 
can  do  with  public  education  than  that  given  by 
the  second  largest  city  in  America. 
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We  quote  below  from  a  special  article  in  the 
“Evening  Post”  of  Saturday  last,  November  22nd, 
by  Victor  S.  Yarros.  While  the  Case  of 
Dr.  Chadsey  is,  of  course,  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Dr.  Ettinger,  it  shows  clearly  how  the 
real  function  of  the  schools,  the  rearing  of  chil¬ 
dren,  can  be  subordinated  to  the  intrigues  of 
politics. 

To  those  already  shocked  by  the  New  York 
situation,  this  additional  illustration  of  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  public  education  is  indeed  disheartening. 
One  wonders  whether  we  can  ever  achieve  those 
high  ideals  of  education  which  are  essential  to 
our  democracy  as  long  as  we  must  sap  our  en¬ 
ergies  and  waste  our  time  in  contending  against 
the  blighting  obstacles  offered  by  uninformed  and 
only  too  frequently  unscrupulous  political  ap¬ 
pointees  on  our  boards  of  education.  Can  we  get 
and  keep  on  our  boards  of  education  high  minded 
citizens  who  will  work  disinterestedly  for  the 
children?  That  is  one  of  the  crucial  problems 
facing  America  to-day. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Yarros  says  about  Chicago. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  in  his  conclud¬ 
ing  remarks,  that  there  is  hope  for  ending  this 
national  disgrace  through  action  by  the  courts. 
Who  knows  but  what  New  York’s  troubles  may 
be  remedied  in  a  similar  way ! 

“Educators  the  country  over  have  been  watching 
the  Chicago  school  fight  with  keen  concern.  Is  peace 
near  at  last?  Will  the  Chicago  schools  be  managed 
henceforth  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  them  and 
of  the  community  at  large  that  maintains  them,  or  will 
the  spoilsmen  merely  change  their  tactics  and  seek  to 
regain  control  by  indirection? 

“There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  superintend¬ 
ent,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Shoop,  the  successor 
of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young.  The  board,  following  disin¬ 
terested  and  sound  advice,  decided  to  ask  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  of  citizens  to  canvass  the  educational 
field  and  recommend  the  best  man  or  woman  available 
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for  the  position.  The  committee  was  appointed  and 
discharged  its  duty  with  absolute  singleness  of  purpose. 
It  had  no  political,  factional,  personal,  or  other  im¬ 
proper  and  unworthy  motives.  It  made  a  nation-wide 
inquiry,  invited  applications,  consulted  educators,  ob¬ 
tained  names  and  ideas  from  these,  and  held  many 
meetings  to  discuss  candidates,  qualifications,  etc.  Some 
candidates  were  invited  to  come  to  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  thorough  examination. 

“Finally,  the  committee  unanimously  recommended 
to  the  School  Board  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  then  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Detroit  schools.  Dr.  Chadsey  had 
been  endorsed  by  educators  of  the  East,  West,  and 
Middle  West.  He  was  recommended  solely  on  his  rec¬ 
ord  and  his  achievements  at  Detroit  and  at  Denver. 
He  had  written  on  education  and  had  impressed  many 
with  his  common  sense  and  his  sane  progressivism. 

“The  board  elected  him,  despite  considerable  open 
and  secret  opposition  from  several  quarters.  Some 
wanted  ‘a  Chicago  man,’  and  some  wanted  a  particular 
Chicago  man — the  acting  superintendent,  a  capable 
and  successful  educator,  who  had  a  good  record 
in  a  narrow  field,  but  who  was  not  known  to 
the  educational  world  at  large.  Others  objected  to 
Dr.  Chadsey  because  he  had  asked  for  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  and  because  the  board  had  voted  to  pay 
him  $18,000  a  year,  the  salary  he  was  getting  at  Detroit 
being  $12,000. 

“Dr.  Chadsey  accepted  the  appointment  and  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  schools.  He  ignored  politics  and 
factionalism  and  endeavored  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way.  But  the  Mayor  and  his  adherents  were 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  board. 

“The  terms  of  certain  trustees  expired.  The  Mayor 
renamed  his  old  favorites  and  the  Council  confirmed 
them.  The  appointments  were  not  conspicuously  fit, 
but  the  community  expected  discretion,  and  at  least  a 
pretence  of  decent  regard  for  the  schools  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  board  no  sooner  took  office  than  it  dismissed 
Dr.  Chadsey,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  gave  his 
place  to  the  assistant  superintendent,  Peter  Mortenson, 
the  candidate  of  the  Thompson  administration  and  of 
many  of  the  principals  and  teachers.  Mr.  Mortenson 
is  a  good  educator  and  a  conscientious  man,  but  he  was 
unfortunate  in  some  of  his  patrons. 

“The  dismissal  of  Dr.  Chadsey  was  flagrantly  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  illegal,  his  supporters  maintain.  The  board 
that  appointed  him  had  the  power  to  make  the  appoint- 
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ment.  It  made  a  four-year  contract  with  him,  and  it 
was  valid  and  binding.  But  he  was  ousted  by  force  and 
had  to  submit. 

“Legal  proceedings  were  instituted  to  test  his  dis¬ 
missal,  as  well  as  the  title  of  some  of  the  new  trustees. 
The  courts  again  decided  against  the  Thompson  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  acts  of  its  tools  on  the  School  Board. 
The  net  result  is  the  reinstatement  of  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  machine,  Jacob  Loeb,  and  the  return  of 
Dr.  Chadsey  to  his  position. 

“Dr.  Chadsey,  however,  has  been  warned  and 
threatened  by  politicians  and  others  who  are  not  willing 
to  surrender  even  now.  ‘He  is  not  wanted,’  they  say. 
and  ‘would  better  resign.’  Dr.  Chadsey  is  not  wanted 
because  he  is  an  outsider,  or  because  he  was  selected 
by  men  who  are  disliked  in  teachers’  circles,  or 
because  he  may  disturb  the  routine  of  school 
life  and  introduce  new  and  advanced  ideas.  There 
are  those  who  charge  that  there  is  a  machine  in 
the  school  system  that  has  the  notion  that  the  schools 
exist  for  the  teachers,  not  for  the  pupils.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  feared  that  Dr.  Chadsey  may  be  hampered 
and  fought  at  every  step.  It  is  hinted  that  the  board, 
at  the  instance  of  the  City  Hall  machine,  may  dismiss 
him  for  “incompetence,”  in  the  comfortable  belief  that 
no  court  of  law  or  equity  will  undertake  to  question  the 
board’s  action  or  order  an  inquiry  into  the  competence 
or  fitness  of  an  appointive  official. 

“This  is  a  mistake.  The  courts  will  not  pass  on 
the  fitness  of  employees  where  there  is  a  conflict  of 
genuine  evidence  or  where  the  good  faith  of  the  order 
of  dismissal  is  undoubted.  Malicious  and  arbitrary 
acts  are  not  within  the  rule. 

“The  Appellate  Court,  in  sustaining  the  order  re¬ 
instating  Dr.  Chadsey,  went  beyond  the  immediate 
issue  and  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks  for  the  plain 
purpose  of  ‘quieting  title’  and  discouraging  plots  and 
stratagems  against  the  superintendent.  It  reminded  the 
board  of  the  oath  of  office  and  advised  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  superintendent. 

“Will  this  advice  be  taken?  Are  we  to  have  peace, 
efficiency  and  progress  in  the  schools?  Time  will  tell. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  courts  have  delivered  a 
smashing  blow  at  spoils  and  selfish  intrigue  in  the 
schools.” 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  HELP 
THE  CITY  SCHOOLS? 
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A  DANGEROUS  CONTENTION 

Who  should  exercise  the  power  to  suspend  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  cause,  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  body  or  the  President  of 
the  Board  as  an  individual?  Which  method  will 
make  for  the  greatest  harmony  and  efficiency  in 
the  schools?  Which  is  based  on  sound  legal 
sanction? 

At  the  hearing  before  Commissioner  Finley 
on  the  much  mooted  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  these  questions  were  brought  strikingly 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  defense 
of  the  by-law  giving  the  President  of  the  Board 
“coordinate”  power  with  the  City  Superintendent 
in  suspending  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
school  system.  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
Mayer,  representing  the  Board,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  such  a  dual 
control  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees  of 
the  system  should  be  created,  with  its  inevitable 
conflict  of  authority  and  demoralization  of  the 
esprit  de  corps: 

“It  might  very  well  happen  that  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  between  meetings  of  the  Board — and  the  Board  in 
the  summer  time  only  meets  once  a  month — to  suspend 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  himself  for  some  out¬ 
rageous  conduct  which  might  bring  the  school  system 
into  disgrace  or  disrepute.  It  would  be  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  course  to  pursue,  but  it  might  be  necessary 
to  do  it  for  the  protection  of  the  school  system,  for 
the  protection  of  the  good  name  of  the  department  of 
education.  I  do  not  say  that  it  applies  to  this  case.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  even  think  of  that — but  it  may  occur 
where  we  would  have  a  dishonest  or  direputable  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  not  the  power,  under  the 
broad  grant  of  power  given  to  it,  to  regulate  by  by¬ 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  school  system  so  that  the 
president  of  the  Board  may  suspend  any  salaried 
officer?” 

It  is  difficult  for  an  average  citizen  to  see  any 
reason  in  such  a  contention. 
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Why  there  should  be  created  a  multiplicity  of 
coordinate  “chief”  executives  to  conduct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  regular  work  of  the  system  from  day  to 
day  in  order  to  take  care  of  such  a  remote  contin¬ 
gency  is  indeed  a  mystery.  Why  should  the 
schools  be  kept  in  continuous  turmoil  merely  for 
the  sake  of  handling  over  night  such  a  far  fetched, 
hypothetical  situation?  It  is  preposterous,  on 
the  face  of  it! 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  superintendent  becom¬ 
ing  “dishonest  or  disreputable”  over  night?  And 
if  he  did,  is  there  any  earthly  reason  why  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  could  not  be  called  prompt¬ 
ly,  by  telephone,  if  necessary,  to  deal  with  him? 
The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
New  York  City  is  as  important  and  as  high  as 
that  of  any  public  official  in  the  local  community. 
If  such  an  unparalleled  exigency  as  that  which 
Mr.  Mayer  fears  should  occur,  which  required 
such  momentary  and  drastic  action  as  he  sug¬ 
gests  it  would  seem  extremely  unwise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  policy,  to  have  decision  in 
the  matter  rest  upon  the  instant  judgment  and 
action  of  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
however  disinterested  and  intelligent  he  might 
be.  One  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  serious 
matter  than  this  for  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
body  to  consider,  in  order  that  action  might  be 
based  on  mature  deliberation  and  thorough  sift¬ 
ing  of  the  evidence  from  many  points  of  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  single  individual  on  a  lay  board  of  more 
or  less  political  appointees,  which  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  undoubtedly  is,  could 
exercise  such  an  arbitrary  and  tremendous  power 
for  political  reasons  or  hold  it  in  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  coercion.  Aside,  then,  from  the  fatal 
confusion  that  would  result  in  the  orderly  running 
of  the  schools  from  day  to  day  because  of  such  a 
dual  control  created  for  the  mere  purpose  of  meet- 


ing  an  extremely  remote  emergency,  the  method 
of  handling  such  an  emergency  which  Mr.  Mayer 
defends  would  seem  to  be  improper  and  danger¬ 
ous. 

Even  more  pertinent,  however,  are  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question.  The  City  Superintendent 
and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  contend  that 
the  Board  of  Education  possesses  no  legal  right 
either  to  delegate  any  of  its  own  powers  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  one  of  its  number  or  to  designate 
any  person  either  in  its  own  membership  or  in  its 
employ  to  exercise  powers  specifically  granted  by 
the  law  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  they  point  out,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  and  no  one  else,  is  expressly 
empowered  to  suspend  all  employees  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  subject  only  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  body,  and  the  Board  as 
a  body,  and  on  one  else,  is  given  power  to  suspend 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  himself.  The  Board, 
they  maintain,  can  therefore  neither  take  away  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Superintendent  nor  delegate  its 
own  responsibility  toward  him  in  the  matter  of 
suspension  to  any  one  else. 

In  support  of  this  contention  they  maintain 
that  it  is  a  well  established  principle  of  municipal 
law  that  where  a  body  is  required  to  do  or  to  per¬ 
form  a  certain  thing  it  may  not  delegate  that 
power  to  another.  The  body  must  act  as  a  unit 
and  the  members  of  such  a  body  do  not  possess 
any  individual  powers  except  those  expressly 
provided  by  law.  In  the  case  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  as  an  individual  there  are 
no  specific  powers  stated  anywhere  in  the  law. 
It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  illegal  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  but  also  in  regard  to  any  other  function 
which  it  seeks  to  delegate  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  by  the  enactment  of  by-laws  whose  scope 
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has  been  extended)  and  expanded  beyond  the 
power  and  responsibility  explicitly  conferred 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  or  its  President  by 
statute. 

The  average  citizen  will  await  with  interest 
and  concern  the  judicial  determination  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  this  vital  matter  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  Meanwhile,  he  will  no  doubt 
have  already  become  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
of  the  unwisdom  of  by-laws  which  create  such  a 
dual  control  of  administrative  functions  and 
thereby  endanger  the  sound  and  harmonious  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  vast  school  system  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

UTILIZING  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 
TEACHERS. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  per¬ 
forming  a  public  service  in  repeatedly  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  providing  greater 
opportunities  in  our  public  school  systems  for  the 
constructive  participation  of  teachers  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the  schools.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Public  and  the  Schools 
we  quoted  a  forceful  statement  on  this  subject 
by  the  Commission  on  Emergency  in  Education 
of  that  association.  We  present  below  excerpt 
from  an  article  by  Ethel  M.  Gardner  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  V/is.,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for 
December,  which  supplements  admirably  the 
statement  w'e  published  some  time  ago. 

“The  nation  has  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  public  schools.  It  is  awakening  to  the  need  for 
better  training  for  teachers  and  for  better  salaries  that 
there  may  be  better  teachers,  but  it  has  not  yet  realized 
that  the  way  to  secure  the  best  teachers  is  to  allow 
them  to  become  participators  in  the  great  scheme  of 
education.  We  may  appropriate  millions  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers ;  we  may  obtain  better  salaries  for 
teachers;  we  may  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
the  brightest  of  our  young  men  and  young  women; 
but  we  must  allow  them  to  be  something  more  than 
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mere  automatons  if  we  want  them  to  be  real  teachers. 

“For  several  years  the  feeling  has  been  slowly  de¬ 
veloping  in  this  country  that  teachers  should  have  some 
right  to  express  opinions  on  matters  pertaining  to 
school  administration,  and  this  has  been  evidenced  by 
attempts  in  various  cities  to  establish  so-called  ‘teachers’ 
councils,’  or  advisory  committees  of  teachers.  Some 
school  boards  have  allowed  teachers  to  express  in  writ¬ 
ing  their  opinions  in  regard  to  changes  in  textbooks. 
Some  superintendents  have  appointed  committees  of 
teachers  and  principals  to  report  on  textbooks  and 
changes  in  courses  of  study.  These  attempts  at  demo¬ 
cratizing  the  school  system  have  met  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success. 

“Of  the  most  successful  teachers’  councils — those  of 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Toledo,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Portland — no  two  are  exactly  alike  either  in  constitution 
or  purpose,  except  as  they  offer  an  outlet  of  expression 
for  teachers.  This  in  itself  is  of  value,  for  teachers  must 
express  themselves  and  do,  though  not  always  publicly; 
and  school  directors  come  into  contact  more  or  less 
with  individual  teachers  and  listen,  though  not  officially. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  ‘teachers  have  not  that  all- 
around  and  distant  view’  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
administer  a  school  system.  All  teachers  will  readily 
agree  to  this  statement,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  have  the 
‘close-up’  and  intimate  view  which  no  other  group  in 
the  school  system  has.  We  feel  that  a  school  board 
that  would  give  equal  recognition  to  the  ‘all-around  and 
distant  view’  of  the  superintendent  and  the  ‘close-up’ 
and  intimate  view  of  the  teacher,  that  would  weigh  them 
both  judiciously  and  fairly,  would  be  a  democratic  and 
American  school  board,  and  we  should  have  no  other 
kind  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Is  there  anyone  who  will  seriously  question 
the  wisdom  tof  utilizing  to  the  utmost,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  schools,  the  experience,  judgment  and 
initiative  of  the  men  and  women  in  direct  daily 
contact  with  the  children  and  the  problems  of  the 
schools?  We  doubt  it! 

Is  there  any  one  who  will  maintain  that  we 
are  utilizing  the  best  teachers  in  the  New  York 
City  schools  to  the  best  advantage?  We  doubt  it! 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  real  leaders  in 
our  schools  to  perform  a  signal  service  to  their 
profession. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  ns.  t^^c349 


WHEN  IS  EDUCATION  ACTUALLY  A 
STATE  FUNCTION? 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  to  examine  the  financial  records  of  the 
school  system  has  failed  to  clear  up,  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  the  real  conflict  between  the 
school  and  city  authorities  regarding  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that 
the  decision  has  served,  if  anything,  to  increase 
the  cause  of  the  confusion. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  definitely  provides 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  is  required  by  law  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  annually  appropriated 
for  school  purposes,  it  has  the  undisputed  right  to 
make  inquiries  through  the  Commissioner  of  Ac¬ 
counts  and  in  other  ways  to  ascertain  the  facts 
upon  which  to  base  its  action.  So  far,  so  good. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  fairness  of  such  a  pro¬ 
position.  There  certainly  can  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  any  public  spirited  citizen  to  having 
all  possible  light  thrown  in  the  proper  way  upon 
the  honesty  and  efficiency  with  which  public 
funds  are  expended,  whether  they  be  for  school 
purposes  or  for  any  other  function  of  govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  has  always  exercised  that  power,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  all  vouchers  for  public  school  ex¬ 
penditures  must  be  countersigned  by  him  before 
becoming  valid.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  therefore,  simply  confirms  that  practice 
and  adds  that  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  as 
the  agent  of  the  Mayor,  may  also  scrutinize  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

If  the  right  of  inspection  were  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dispute  between  the  city  and  school 
authorities,  therefore,  the  matter  could  easily  be 
dropped.  It  is  a  question,  indeed,  whether  the 
dispute  would  have  ever  arisen.  The  real  ques- 
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tion  which  has  bothered  responsible  school  of¬ 
ficials,  as  well  as  many  thoughtful  citizens,  is 
whether  it  is  legal  or  WISE,  if  legal,  for  the 
Comptroller  to  use  this  power  of  inspection  and 
audit  as  a  means  for  actually  CONTROLLING 
the  expenditure  of  school  funds  and  thereby,  in 
effect,  determining  school  policies  from  day  to 
day. 

The  situation  is  briefly  this :  After  the  annual 
appropriation  has  been  finally  granted  by  the  city 
authorities,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  as  unforseen  emergencies  arise,  to 
make  any  transfer  of  funds  from  one  segregated 
item  to  another  without  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller.  The  Comptroller  thus  does  not  con¬ 
fine  his  action  merely  to  seeing  whether  the  funds 
are  expended  honestly,  or  inquiring  why,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  publicity,  such  changes  are  made,  but 
actually  assumes  the  right  to  veto  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  even  though  such  veto 
may  reverse  the  policy  of  that  Board.  Innumera¬ 
ble  instances  might  be  cited  where  the  work  of 
the  schools  has  been  seriously  handicapped  and 
jeopardized  by  such  arbitrary  action  by  the 
Comptroller,  in  this  and  in  other  administrations, 
in  passing  negatively  upon  or  unduly  delaying 
action  upon  pressing  matters  officially  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  body  which  is 
designated  in  the  statute  as  the  policy  making 
body  for  the  schools. 

Instead  of  pointing  a  way  out  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  confusion  of  powers,  the  decision  of  the 
Court  seems  to  obscure  the  situation  further  by 
the  following  statement  : 

“Public  education  is  a  state  and  not  a  municipal  func¬ 
tion.  Boards  of  Education  are  branches  of  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  charged  by  the  State  with  the  administration  of 
its  educational  system.  Although  public  education  is  a 
state  and  not  a  municipal  function  some  part  of  its  admini¬ 
stration  may,  by  the  State,  be  committed  to  a  municipality 
and  to  a  Board  of  Education  as  a  department  of  such 
municipality,  and  its  administration  will  thus  rest  upon  a 


specified  and  prescribed  division  of  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility. 

*  *  *  * 

“ While  the  educational  affairs  in  each  city  are  under  a 
general  management  and  control  of  the  board  of  education, 
such  board  is  subject  to  municipal  control  in  matters  not 
strictly  educational  or  pedagogic 

Just  what  this  means  specifically,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Where  does  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  an  agent  of  the  State  begin  and  end? 
Is  the  type  of  school  seat,  for  example,  an  educa¬ 
tional  or  a  non-educational  matter  ?  Is  the  kind 
of  school  building  in  which  children  are  to  be 
taught  to  be  determined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  educational  policy  primarily,  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  some  other  policy?  And  what  about 
textbooks  and  the  57  or  more  other  varieties  of 
“educational”  supplies?  Are  they  to  be  determ¬ 
ined  on  the  basis  of  educational  policy  or  not? 
Apart  for  the  determination  of  the  size  of  coal  to 
be  used  in  heating  buildings  and  whether  or  not 
the  cinders  shall  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  ox¬ 
alic  acid  and  rock  salt  for  the  purpose  of  economiz¬ 
ing  fuel,  we  can  think  of  few  questions  connected 
with  the  process  of  education  which  should  not  be 
determined  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  policy  rather  than  from  any  other. 

Such  vague  statements  of  the  Court  without 
specification,  therefore,  tend  to  increase,  rather 
than  lessen,  the  strain  of  conflict  at  present  play¬ 
ing  havoc  with  our  public  school  system. 

Without  specific  definition,  furthermore,  such  a 
general  statement  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  vague 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  municipal¬ 
ity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
as  the  agent  of  the  State,  on  the  other,  increases 
the  difficulty  of  applying  concretely  the  decision 
of  the  same  Court  to  the  effect  “that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State  system  of  education,  can  de¬ 
termine  school  matters  of  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  doing  so  is  not  subject  to  review  by 
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the  courts/’  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
should  not  like  to  be  in  the  boots  of  the  State 
Commissioner  in  passing  upon  what  is  and  what 
is  not  within  his  jurisdiction.  We  should  feel 
strangely  in  the  position  of  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  the  law,  with  the  embarrassing  danger 
ever  present  of  being  caught  overstepping  the 
limits  of  our  power.  Is  that  a  proper  or  dignified 
position  in  which  to  place  the  chief  educational 
officer  of  the  great  State  of  New  York? 

Fortunately,  the  Court  indicates  the  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
decision : 

“If  the  State,  through  its  legislature,  intends  to  make 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  wholly  independent  of 
municipal  action  and  prevent  the  City  or  the  officers  and 
Boards  thereof  from  asserting  any  authority  relating  to  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  public  schools  and  the  determination 
of  the  expenditure  therefor,  it  should  be  stated  by  it  in 
such  clear  language  that  its  intention  is  ‘unmistakable.’  ” 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  perennial  con¬ 
flict  between  the  school  and  city  authorities  of 
New  York  over  who  shall  determine  educational 
policies  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  and  should  be  cleared  up  promptly  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  failure  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  its  re¬ 
cent  decision  to  clear  this  matter  up  through 
judicial  procedure  serves  but  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  so  revising  the  law  as  to  remove 
the  doubt  as  to  where  specific  powers  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  lie. 

Until  that  is  done  it  would  seem  inevitable 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  will  tend  to  add 
to  rather  than  detract  from  the  present  confusion, 
with  its  resultant  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 


ELUCIDATION  ? 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  where  responsibility  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  schools  lies,  President  Prall’s  reported 
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comment  on  the  foregoing  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  would  serve  admirably  for  the  purpose. 

Do  you  get  the  meaning  of  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  New  York  American  of  Decem¬ 
ber  5th,  in  which  Mr.  Prall  is  reported  to  have 
said : 

“It  is  most  unfortunate  that  citizens  generally  con¬ 
fuse  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  Department  of 
Education. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  citizens  and  some  or¬ 
ganizations,  as  well  as  possibly  some  newspapers,  inten¬ 
tionally  print  Board  of  Education  or  speak  of  that  body 
when  they  know  that  they  should  say  or  write,  Department 
of  Education.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Auditor  Cook  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  Ettinger,  manage  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

That  is  news  to  us,  but,  then,  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  every  day! 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  statute,  “the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  shall  be  called  the 
Board  of  Education.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Prall,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Department 
of  Education! 

Seriously  speaking,  it  is  just  such  a  detatched 
relation  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
professional  staff  as  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Prall’s 
statement  which  has  caused  citizens  of  New  York 
City  such  grave  concern  regarding  the  welfare  of 
the  shools.  The  breach  between  those  two  essen¬ 
tial  factors  of  sound  school  administration  has 
been  only  too  painfully  evident.  Instead  of  widen¬ 
ing  this  breach,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  did  not  take  occasion  to  em¬ 
phasize  their  essential  unity  of  purpose. 

Until  the  Board  of  Education  (as  the  head  of 
the  school  system),  demonstrates  its  ability  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  function  as  a  policy  making  body  working 
harmoniously  through  its  expert  staff,  the  public 
will  be  forced  to  feel  gravely  concerned  at  the  out¬ 
look  for  public  education  in  New  York  City. 
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A  NOTABLE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  Cardiac  Committee  of  the  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  good  reason  to  feel  gratified 
at  the  results  of  its  first  year’s  work. 

The  full  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  at  the  Committee’s  request,  in  the 
1920  budget,  has  been  granted  by  the  City 


authorities ! 

The  amount  available  is  $24,063.43,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  items : 

Salaries  for  teachers . $3,428.33 

New  leased  annexes .  4,500.00 

Equipment  for  classrooms  (special 

desks,  etc.)  .  4,940.00 

Equipment  for  children  (blankets 

etc.)  and  transportation .  4.440.10 

After  school  physical  training .  6,755.00 

This  means  the  establishment  of  11  classes 


for  children  suffering  from  heart  disease — quite 
an  achievement  for  one  year’s  effort! 

As  Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  says,  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
substantial  sum  has  been  granted  for  the  care  of 
this  important  group  of  special  children.  It  not 
only  will  make  possible  the  creation  of  new 
classes  to  take  care  of  these  children,  but  will 
also  enable  existing  classes  under  semi-private 
control,  which  heretofore  have  had  to  work  under 
serious  handicaps  due  to  lack  of  funds,  to  procure 
more  abundantly  what  they  require  for  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  their  enterprise. 

It  is  equally  gratifying  to  note  the  success 
with  which  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  co-operation  of  other  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  these  children.  In  a  recent  bulletin 
we  called  attention  to  the  generous  assistance 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  giving,  free  of 
rent  and  with  janitorial  service,  the  use  of  five 
large  rooms  for  classrooms  and  clinical  work,  and 
to  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Halsey  of  Post  Graduate 
Hospital  who  has  so  kindly  given  his  services 
free  to  the  clinic.  The  following  comment  from 
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the  report  of  the  Committee  will  make  clear  the 
extent  to  which  this  co-operation  and  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  sources  is  contributing  toward 
the  successful  demonstration  of  this  work: 

“Two  classes  are  already  in  session  in  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  Building.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  granted  the  request  for  cots,  blankets  and  special 
desks  which  will  be  fully  installed  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  children  seem  happy  and  contented.  The 
rooms  are  very  attractive,  with  their  pictures  and 
curtains  and  with  the  window  boxes  in  the  lunch  room. 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  doing  everything  to  make 
the  place  cheery  and  cosy. 

“Dr.  Robert  Halsey  and  four  of  his  associates 
from  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  have  been  holding 
clinics  in  the  building  on  Tuesday  afternoons.  Two 
nurses  from  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  Miss 
Woughter  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and 
Care  of  Cardiacs,  Miss  Zinn  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  and  seven  members  of  the  Committee  have 
aided  in  taking  and  recording  certain  data  such  as  tem¬ 
perature,  pulse,  weight,  medical  history,  etc.  So  far, 
375  children  reported  by  the  principals  of  the  schools 
in  the  neighborhood  have  been  examined.  Of  these, 
125  have  been  found  to  be  cardiacs  needing  special  at¬ 
tention.  In  order  that  the  effect  of  teaching  these 
children  in  special  segregated  classes  may  be  compared 
with  that  resulting  from  teaching  them  in  regular 
classes  with  other  children  and  the  best  method  fully 
demonstrated,  it  is  planned  to  give  these  125  children  a 
supplementary  test.  Those  who  are  found  to  be  able 
to  stand  best  the  strain  of  stair  climbing  and  other 
physical  demands  made  upon  children  in  regular  class¬ 
rooms,  will  be  permitted  to  continue  in  their  regular 
classes,  under  special  supervision  and  care  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  nurse,  while  the  rest  will  be  treated  in  the 
newly  created  special  classes  for  cardiacs.  At  regular 
intervals  all  of  these  children  will  receive  a  thorough 
examination  and  the  records  will  be  carefully  compared 
in  order  to  determine  the  soundness  of  the  methods 
employed. 

“A  nurse  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  will 
visit  the  homes  of  all  the  children  and  explain  the  nec¬ 
essary  home  care  to  the  parents. 

“As  most  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  adenoids  and  from  defective  tonsils  and  teeth, 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  these 
defects  speedily  corrected. 

“A  warm  lunch  will  be  served  at  noon  and  milk 
at  three  o’clock. 

“The  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  offered  a  cottage 
in  the  country  to  accommodate  30  children  at  a  time, 
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and  the  Committee  is  making  plans  to  avail  itself  of 
this  generous  offer  this  summer. 

“In  addition  to  all  this  splendid  co-operation,  the 
neighboring  social  organizations  have  invited  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  participate  in  the  afternoon  clubs,  recreational 
activities,  quiet  games,  music,  moving  pictures,  etc., 
conducted  under  their  auspices.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  view  of  such  an 
auspicious  beginning,  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Edson, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  no 
class  of  special  children  ever  had  promise  of  such 
complete  equipment  or  such  ideal  conditions  to 
make  its  demonstration  a  success. 


SHOULD  TEACHERS  AFFILIATE  WITH 
ORGANIZED  LABOR? 

This  will  be  the  question  discussed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Public  Education  Association 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  on  Saturday,  February  14th 
next. 

The  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon- 
conference  at  1  P.  M.  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  negative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  David  Snedden  of  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Olive  M. 
Jones,  Principal  of  P.  S.  120,  Manhattan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Principals  Association  and 
Vice-President  for  New  York  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administrative  Women. 

The  affirmative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  organization  of  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciated  Teachers’  Union  of  college  teachers,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Jablonower  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  until  recently  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  and  a  member  of  the  Teachers’ 
Union. 

Make  your  reservations  now !  Tickets,  at 
$2.25  each,  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the 
Association. 
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YE  SHALL  KNOW  THE  TRUTH! 

The  new  school  inquiry,  or  should  we  say 
CATABASIS,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Accounts,  Mr.  David  Hirshfieid,  has 
been  begun  with  marvelous  alacrity  and  with  ap¬ 
parent  promise  of  revealing  startling  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  conduct  of  our  educational  affairs. 

By  order  of  the  Mayor,  the  investigation  has 
started  with  the  family  cat,  or,  rather,  cats — there 
are  a  “Robert”  and  a  Madeline,”  we  understand 
— for  whom,  it  seems,  a  voucher  amounting  to 
$6.50  for  milk  during  July,  August  and  September 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  by  some 
designing  person  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education ! 

With  almost  uncanny  insight,  the  Mayor  has 
suspected  graft  somewhere  by  someone,  and  the 
resources  of  the  municipality  have  been  mobilized 
to  ferret  it  out,  irrespective  of.  cost!  With 
unseemly  levity,  the  newspapers  have  treated  this 
outrage  lightly,  if  not,  indeed,  flippantly.  We 
however,  prefer  to  reserve  judgment  until  our 
disinterested  Mayor  has  submitted  to  the 
“peepul”  a  full  and  authoritative  report.  No 
one  can  tell,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
where  such  an  alarming  discovery  may  lead. 
Were  we  a  Freudian  analyst,  we  might,  no  doubt, 
be  inclined  to  indulge  in  speculation  and 
predict,  perhaps,  that  the  concatenation  of 
ideas  arising  from  this  episode  would  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  CAT’S 
PAWS  which,  according  to  rumor,  are  hold¬ 
ing  evil  sway  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Should  such  a  revelation  be  made, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  a  public  service,  and  we  can 
entertain  no  fonder  hope  than  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  follow  up  his  commendable  beginning 
with  unceasing  vigor  toward  this  logical  end,  even 
though  it  may  inevitably  lead  him  dangerously 
near  other  sanctuaries. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  however,  this 
initial  step  in  the  school  inquiry,  as  an  example 
of  a  unique  method  of  approach  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  general  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
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ment,  is  a  splendid  vindication  of  Mr.  Hylan’s 
well-known  aversion  to  experts.  What  mere  ex¬ 
pert  would  ever  think  of  approaching  an  inquiry 
into  an  educational  plant  worth  over  $150,000,000, 
with  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $60,000,000,  and 
a  force  of  over  30,000  employes,  to  say  nothing  of 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  children,  via  the 
family  cat?  That  requires  the  imagination  of  a 
superman— a  degree  of  originality  totally  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  so-called  expert  mind.  There  is 
but  one  word  that  adequately  describes  it — it  is 
CATACLYSMIC! 

In  a  recent  examination,  a  young  student  in 
the  fascinating  field  of  social  research  defined  the 
public  press  as  the  “mouth-organ  of  the  public.” 
The  New  York  American,  which  serves  in  that 
capacity  for  the  City  administration,  has  inti¬ 
mated  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  ways  that  in 
respect  to  the  schools  “there  is  something  rotten 
in  the  State  of  Denmark,”  and  that  Mr.  Hirshfield 
is  to  unearth  and  expose  this  vile  condition  and 
set  up  new  standards  of  honesty,  efficiency  and 
civic  righteousness  in  the  conduct  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hirshfield’s 
peculiar  fitness  for  this  noble  task,  but  we  sin¬ 
cerely  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  that  his 
public  and  private  experience  has  fitted  him  ade¬ 
quately  to  direct  our  educational  officials,  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept,  toward  high  standards  of  civic 
virtue.  Aroused  from  its  habitual  civic  cataphora 
by  the  potential  danger  to  the  common  welfare  so 
strikingly  exposed  in  this  incipient  stage  of  the 
school  inquiry,  the  public  will  watch  with  intense 
interest  the  subsequent  dauntless  onslaughts  of 
this  modern  David  against  the  common  enemy  in 
our  public  schools.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
he  may  prove  to  be  an  irresistible  catalytic  force  in 
penetrating  the  cataphractic  hides  of  our  despica¬ 
ble  educational  spoilsmen  and,  like  Sir  Galahad 
of  ancient  story,  emerge  victorious  and  pure,  with 
shield  unsullied,  from  the  catagmatic  battle  he 
has  so  valorously  begun,  by  way  of  the  erstwhile 
unnoticed  cat,  for  the  uplift  of  our  public  schools ! 
ON  WITH  THE  FRAY,  AND  LET  THERE 
BE  NO  IGNOBLE  PUSSY-FOOTING! 
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WAKE  UP! 

What  has  become  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education?  Has  it  expired,  or  is  it  simply  in  a 
state  of  suspended  consciousness? 

Whatever  its  condition  may  be,  it  is  not,  ap- 
x  parently,  functioning  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
New  York  City  schools. 

For  weeks  the  State  Department  has  had  be¬ 
fore  it  two  important  appeals  from  the  local  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  which  concern  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
schools.  The  first  deals  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
funds  apportioned  to  the  City  by  the  State  for 
public  school  purposes.  The  second  deals  with 
the  controversy  over  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  In  order  that  the  schools  may  operate 
efficiently,  both  of  these  appeals  must  be  decided 
promptly. 

The  conflict  between  the  New  York  City 
school  authorities  and  the  municipal  government 
over  the  meaning  of  the  law  governing  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  State  school  funds  has  resulted  in  the 
failure  of  the  Comptroller  to  pay  the  teachers 
their  December  salaries !  The  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  have  maintained  that  under  the  State 
law  of  1917  the  $2,500,000  apportioned  by  the 
State  to  the  City  schools  should  be  credited  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  schools  and  thus  be  available  for 
expenditure  over  and  above  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment.  During  the  past  year,  therefore,  they  have 
counted  upon  this  additional  sum  to  cover,  among 
other  things,  salaries  of  the  professional  staff  for 
the  month  of  December  amounting  to  some 
$600,000.  The  City,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  the  old  section  in  the  City  charter  providing 
that  the  State  school  funds  should  go  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  City  and  be  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes  was  not  specifically  repealed  by 
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State  education  law  and  that,  therefore,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  no  right  to  these 
funds.  The  Comptroller  thus  insists  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has  been  counting  upon 
something  it  does  not  possess  and  has  overspent 
its  annual  budget  allowances,  leaving  the  teachers 
high  and  dry  at  the  close  of  the  year ! 

An  appeal  on  this  important  controversy  was 
made  early  in  the  year  to  the  State  Deparment 
of  Education  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  Mayor,  however,  appealed  to  the 
Courts  and,  after  considerable  delay,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  several  weeks  ago  decided  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  matter,  that  it  must  be  submitted 
to  the  courts.  It  has  thus  been  up  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  institute  the  neces¬ 
sary  proceedings.  As  yet  it  has  failed  to  do  so. 
Until  it  does,  the  present  intolerable  situation 
will  persist,  and  the  schools  and  the  teachers  will 
suffer  accordingly. 

Why  the  delay?  Is  there  any  valid  reason 
why  this  apparently  simple  issue  should  not  be 
cleared  up  promptly? 

It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why  there  is 
such  delay  in  settling  the  matter  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  would  seem  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  decide.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in 
previous  bulletins,  harmonious  administration  of 
the  schools  cannot  be  expected  until  this  dispute 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City 
Superintendent  over  the  limits  of  their  respective 
powers  and  duties  is  definitely  decided.  Why  the 
State  authorities  have  failed  to  settle  this  im¬ 
portant  question  is  indeed  a  mystery.  One  could 
hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  important  to 
claim  their  attention  than  a  question  such  as  this, 
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which  determines  whether  or  not  there  shall  be 
order  or  chaos  in  the  administration  of  the  largest 
city  school  system  in  the  world. 

Unless  the  State  Department  bestirs  itself  in 
considering  vital  matters  of  this  character,  the 
public  will  naturally  feel  concerned  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  early  demise  of  education  as  a  state 
function  and  the  relapse  of  the  schools  into  the 
whirlpool  of  petty  municipal  politics.  The  recent 
ambiguous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  stat¬ 
ing  that  education  is  in  effect  both  a  state  and  a 
municipal  function,  without  defining  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  governmental  unit  begins 
or  ends,  has  served  to  increase  the  danger  of  just 
such  a  disintegration  of  our  State  school  system. 
The  only  way  to  remedy  the  situation  created  by 
this  confusing  decision  is  through  legislation.  Is 
the  Board  of  Regents  planning  to  do  anything 
during  the  coming  legislative  session  to  straigh¬ 
ten  the  tangle  out?  If  it  is,  it  will  have  to  “get 
busy!”  We  have  heard  of  nothing  that  would 
lead  us  to  hope  that  it  intends  to  take  such  action. 
Whatever  else  one  may  say  about  our  City 
Fathers,  one  has  to  admit  that  they  know  what 
they  want  and  that  they  lose  little  time  in  going 
after  it!  They  are  sparing  no  effort  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools.  If  the  integrity  of  our  State 
system  of  public  education  is  not  to  be  seriously 
impaired,  therefore,  our  responsible  State  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  will  have  to  hustle! 

Citizens  of  New  York  City  who  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools  can  best  be 
served  by  vigorous  and  far-seeing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  Board  of  Regents  will  take 
hold  of  the  local  situation  courageously  and  with 
expedition.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate 
if,  in  default  of  such  action,  conditions  in  the  New 
York  City  schools  should  drift  into  such  a  pass 
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as  to  require  an  inquiry  by  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee.  It  would  be  far  better,  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  have  the  situation  cleared  up  by  the 
State  educational  authorities  who  not  only  are 
authorized  by  law  but  also  are  most  competent 
to  understand  it  and  deal  with  it  effectively. 

LET  US  HAVE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTION 

PROMPTLY! 


SHOULD  TEACHERS  AFFILIATE  WITH 
ORGANIZED  LABOR? 

This  will  be  the  question  discussed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Public  Education  Association 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  on  Saturday,  February  14th 
next. 

The  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon- 
conference  at  1  P.  M.  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  negative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  David  Snedden  of  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Olive  M. 
Jones,  Principal  of  P.  S.  120,  Manhattan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Principals  Association  and 
Vice-President  for  New  York  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administrative  Women. 

The  affirmative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  organization  of  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciated  Teachers’  Union  of  college  teachers,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Jablonower  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  until  recently  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  and  a  member  of  the  Teachers’ 
Union. 

Make  your  reservations  now!  Tickets,  at 
$2.25  each,  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the 
Association. 
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A  PROGRAM  OF  APPLIED 
DEMOCRACY 

The  Community  Councils  bf  Greater  New 
York  and  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization 
have  announced  a  program  for  the  new  year 
which  gives  promise  of  making  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  our  community  life. 
This  program  includes : 

1.  A  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  IN  EVERY 
NEIGHBORHOOD. — This  end  to  be  attained  gradually 
through  careful  planning  and  constructive  growth. 

2.  STRONGER  COUNCILS.— To  make  more  effective 
the  organized  councils  through  full  use  of  the  experience 
gained  during  three  years  of  intensiv-  experimentation  by 
the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  in  Cincinnati. 

3.  A  COMMUNITY  DEMONSTRATION  similar  to 
the  Cincinnati  experiment,  to  be  conducted  in  New  York 
by  the  Community  Councils  and  the  Social  Unit  using  the 
full  measure  of  the  Cincinnati  experience  and  developing 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis. 

4.  EXPERT  ADVICE  from  national  research  and 
planning  bodies,  representing  many  fields  of  social  endeavor, 

placing  at  the  disposal  of  communities  a  consensus  of  the 
thought  and  experience  of  the  country. 

5.  CITY-WIDE  CONFERENCES  to  be  held  during 
the  year  on  vital  public  questions  with  a  view  to  developing 
practical  community  programs  for  meeting  recognized 
needs. 

6.  A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  ORGANIZERS  to 
be  conducted  by  seasoned  workers  in  connection  with  ex¬ 
perimental  work. 

A  GREAT  PROGRAM  for  a  great  city,  for  a  great 
year !  Announced  in  the  belief  that  it  meets  an  acute  need 
and  with  faith  that  the  people  of  New  York  will  support  it. 

We  wish  the  organizers  of  this  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  the  greatest  success  in  their  efforts. 
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IS  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  AWAKE? 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  read 
anything  in  the  public  press  regarding  the  New 
York  City  schools  that  has  given  us  such  satis¬ 
faction  as  the  decision  of  Commissioner  Finley 
upon  Superintendent  Ettinger’s  protest  against 
the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Last  week  we  raised  the  question  whether  the 
State  Department  of  Education  was  awake  to  the 
needs  of  the  City  schools.  The  answer  implied  in 
this  decision  is  that  it  is  very  much  awake ! 

We  are  gratified!  We  shall  now  await  with 
interest  early  action  upon  the  dispute  regarding 
the  custody  of  State  school  funds  apportioned  to 
the  City  and  the  introduction  of  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  clear  up  the  confusion  in  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

This  decision  is  a  great  victory  for  the  New 
York  City  schools — we  were  going  to  say  for  Su¬ 
perintendent  Ettinger — but  it  is  more  than  that. 
With  commendable  courage  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  has  fought  to  a  finish  an  important  battle 
for  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools.  Together 
with  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  his  counsel,  who  so 
generously  gave  his  time  and  ability  to  this  splen¬ 
did  public  service,  he  deserves  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  those  who  recognize  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  system  of  public  education  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  life. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  was  based  exclu¬ 
sively  on  technicalities  involved  in  a  narrow  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  and 
which  thereby  served  to  confuse  rather  than  clear 
up  the  situation,  the  decision  of  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  not  only  interprets  the  law  strictly,  but 
goes  beyond  and,  in  a  statesmanlike  manner, 
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makes  clear  the  fundamental  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  law.  It  is  thus  irresistibly  convincing. 

The  decision  is  a  sweeping  support  of  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  City  Superintendent,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  is  intended  by  law  to  be  a  policy 
making,  or  legislative,  rather  than  administrative 
body  acting  through  its  Superintendent  in  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters  as  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  system.  It  definitely  provides  that 
the  Board  shall  not  concern  itself  with  details  of 
administration,  that  it  cannot  take  away  from  the 
Superintendent  and  delegate  to  anyone  else  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers  with  which  he  is  specifically  in¬ 
vested  by  law,  that  it  cannot  delegate  to  its 
President  or  to  any  other  individual  member, 
powers  with  which  it,  as  a  body,  is  entrusted  by 
law,  and  that  it  cannot  divorce  so-called  “business 
affairs”  from  “educational  affairs”  by  limiting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  to  purely 
educational  matters  and  reserving  to  itself  ad¬ 
ministrative  as  well  as  legislative  action  upon 
questions  of  so-called  business  character. 

The  gist  of  the  decision  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  general  principles : 

“The  law  recognizes  the  generally  accepted  educational 
policy  of  entrusting  the  general  management  of  the  schools 
to  an  unsalaried  Board  of  prominent  citizens,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  public  education,  but  who  are  not  professional 
educators ;  of  conferring  upon  such  Board  legislative 
powers,  within  legal  limitations,  over  the  school  system ; 
and  of  authorizing  it  to  appoint  suitable  executive  officers 
who  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  instructional  affairs  of  the  schools. 

“It  is  not  contemplated  either  under  sound  educational 
policy  or  the  statute,  that  an  unsalaried  Board  in  a  large 
city,  consisting  of  representative  citizens  not  especially 
skilled  in  school  matters,  performing  their  functions  at 
meetings  held  from  time  to  time,  and  necessarily  devoting 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  time  to  their  official 
duties,  should  take  upon  itself  the  actual,  detailed  admini¬ 
stration  of  either  the  business  or  instructional  affairs  of  the 
system  under  its  charge.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
and  the  best  practice  in  good  school  government  alike  re¬ 
quire  that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  not  act  as  in- 
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dividuals,  and  shall  not  possess  administrative  functions, 
but  shall  be  limited  to  actions  taken  in  legal  meetings  of 
the  Board,  which  should  be  recorded  as  its  official  acts  in 
the  journal  of  its  proceedings.  The  Board  should  declare 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  leave  with  its  executive  officers  the 
power  to  perform,  and  the  responsibility  for,  the  admini¬ 
strative  acts  required  of  them.” 

*1»  xL.  Jr  »'»  Jr  Jr 

T'l'T'r'rv'T'r 

‘‘Such  an  interpretation  of  the  conferred  powers  of  the 
Board  and  Superintendent  does  not  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Board.  It  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
controlling  body  in  charge  of  the  schools  maintained  in  the 
City.  The  Board  is  to  determine  the  broad  general  policies 
under  which  the  schools  shall  be  managed.” 

Jr  Jr  xLr  Jr  Jr  xtr  xlr 

“The  Board  of  Education,  constituted  as  is  the  re¬ 
spondent  board,  serving  without  compensation  and  meeting 
at  stated  intervals,  each  member  being  engaged  in  other 
activities,  may  not  be  expected  to  administer  actually  and 
in  detail  any  part  of  the  great  system  under  its  control. 
The  statute  in  prescribing  its  powers  and  duties  did  not 
so  intend  nor  does  it  so  provide.” 

“To  obtain  administrative  efficiency  and  proper  educa¬ 
tional  results  it  must  create  an  organization,  complete  in 
its  working  parts,  with  a  competent  and  experienced  person 
as  chief  executive,  clothed  with  the  power  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  operation  of  the  entire  system.” 

^  ij'l  jjc 

“If  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  not  properly  ad¬ 
ministering  the  affairs  of  the  Board,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  call  him  to  account  and  take  such  disciplinary 
action  against  him  as  it  may  deem  fit.  It  may  not,  however, 
take  from  him  any  of  his  statutory  powers  and  confer  them 
upon  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Board” 

What  more  could  be  desired? 

Could  anyone  expect  a  clearer  expression  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  sound  administra¬ 
tive  policy? 

In  these  general  principles  and  in  the  more 
elaborated  statements  upon  the  specific  by-laws 
in  question,  in  which  the  contentions  of  the  City 
Superintendent  are  fully  supported,  the  State 
Commissioner  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  serious  controversies  that 
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has  demoralized  our  public  school  system  during 
the  past  two  years. 

If  the  Board  of  Education  will  now  seek  to 
perform  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose  its  own  important  share  of 
the  huge  job  of  public  education,  we  shall  have  in 
New  York  City  what  we  have  long  wanted,  an 
harmonious  and  effective  administration  of  the 
schools.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  it 
will  find  great  encouragement  in  the  decision  of 
the  State  Commissioner.  The  powers  of  the 
Board  are  as  clearly  defined  and  as  impartially  de¬ 
fended  as  are  those  of  the  City  Superintendent. 
The  efficient  administration  of  the  schools  re¬ 
quires  the  unhampered  action  of  both  of  these 
essential  and  complementary  agencies  of  school 
government.  The  sooner  they  work  in  harmony 
the  better. 

There  is  no  way  left  open  for  continuing  the 
dispute.  In  the  words  of  the  Commissioner: 

“IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  York  be  and  hereby  is  directed 

to  amend  or  modify  the  by-laws  of  such  board . so  as 

to  conform  with  the  decision  hereinbefore  rendered,  and 
the  said  by-laws  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  conflict  with 
the  said  decision  are  hereby  declared  to  be  without  force 
and  effect.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  take  the  prescribed  action  prompt¬ 
ly,  in  order  that  an  orderly  administration  of  the 
schools  may  be  established  at  once.  The  citizens 
of  New  York  City  share  with  Commissioner 
Finley  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  his  decision  and  trust  that  the  causes 
for  this  feeling  will  be  early  eliminated  by  their 
representatives  on  the  Board  of  Education. 

“The  State,  whose  constitution  obliges  provisions  Tor 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  edu¬ 
cated,’  views  with  concern  the  confusion  of  purpose  and 
want  of  united  effort  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs 
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in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  not  only  requires  immediate 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  this  decision,  but  urges  such 
co-operation  between  the  Board  and  Superintendent  as  will 
insure  the  orderly  and  most  effective  conduct  of  the  schools 
under  their  common  care.” 

Thanks  to  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  outlook  for  public  education  in  New  York 
City  looks  much  brighter  than  it  did  a  week  ago. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on! 


SHOULD  AMERICANIZATION  LIKE 
CHARITY  BEGIN  AT  HOME  ? 

“One  thousand  rural  communities  in  New 
York  State  have  been  forced  to  close  their  schools 
because  of  the  dearth  of  teachers  and  to  send 
their  children  elsewhere  to  be  educated! 

“More  than  400  schools  in  West  Virginia  are 
empty  this  year  because  teachers  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  ! 

“There  is  a  shortage  of  5,000  teachers  in  New 
York  State  alone,  due  to  the  desertions  from  the 
ranks  of  instructors  who  had  opportunities  to 
earn  more  money  elsewhere ! 

“Attendance  at  state  normal  schools  has  fallen 
off  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  throughout  the  East! 
The  public  school  system  of  the  country  is  face 
to  face  with  disaster!’’ 

Such  were  the  alarming  facts  brought  out  at 
the  conference  of  Commissioners  of  Education 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  last  Tuesday.  Every  newspaper  in  the  City 
carried  them  in  flaring  headlines. 

However  grave  these  conditions  may  appear, 
they  are  but  an  indication  of  even  graver  educa¬ 
tional  problems  facing  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  a  recent  bulletin,  No.  43,  we  gave  a  resume 
of  the  startling  facts  on  teachers  salaries  in  the 
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United  States,  set  forth  in  the  admirable  study  of 
Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  But  the  salary  question  is  only  one 
of  the  dangerous  factors  threatening  our  supply 
of  competent  teachers,  and  the  consequent 
training  of  our  children  for  efficient  citizenship. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  world’s  greatest  democracy, 
do  you  not  feel  disturbed  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  regarding  conditions  in  the  rural  schools  of 
America? 

“The  pitiable  inefficiency  of  a  school  system  in  which 
one-fourth  of  all  the  teachers  are  scarcely  more  than  boys 
and  girls  themselves  finds  an  ominus  parallel  in  the  fact  that 
one-fourth  of  the  drafted  men  were  reported  as  being  un¬ 
able  to  write  an  intelligible  letter  or  read  a  newspaper 
intelligently.” 

“Three  hundred  thousand  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
rural  and  village  service.  Taken  in  the  aggregate  theirs  is 
at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  responsible  task  that 
public  education  imposes.  Nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
next  generation  of  American  citizens  will  have  all  of  their 
schooling  under  the  direction  of  these  teachers.” 

“An  overwhelming  majority  of  these  300,000  teachers 
have  not  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one;  at  least  100,000  of 
them  are  sixteen,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  These 
estimates  are  based  upon  pre-war  figures.  The  condition  to¬ 
day  is  doubtless  worse.” 

“Most  of  the  schools  are  of  the  one-room  variety.  The 
teachers  are  isolated ;  they  lack  the  help  and  inspiration 
that  the  companionship  of  fellow-workers  alone  can 
furnish.” 

“They  teach  a  varied  program.  They  must  adjust  their 
teaching  to  every  level  of  ability  represented  by  from 
twenty  to  sixty  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  five  or 
six  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.” 

“They  are  unsupervised,  except  for  an  occasional  call 
from  a  county  superintendent, — whose  office  is  usually  in 
politics  and  wnose  educational  qualifications  are  sometimes 
as  meagre  as  those  of  the  teachers  he  is  employed  to  help.  ’ 

“As  a  group,  they  have  had  for  their  responsible  duties 
no  training  that  deserves  the  name.  Some  are  products  of 
neighboring  high  schools  and  in  several  states  an  effort  js 
made  to  give  in  the  high  schools  a  little  instruction  that  will 
make  the  work  of  a  beginner  somewhat  less  bungling;  but 
in  no  state  has  this  been  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than 
a  temporary  and  most  unsatisfactory  expedient, — and  the 
majority  of  rural  school  teachers  lack  even  this.  A  large 
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proportion  of  them  have  not  completed  a  high  school 
course.  Indeed,  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  no  fewer 
than  a  million  children  now  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools 
are  under  teachers  who  have  had  no  more  than  eighth- 
grade  education  themselves — and  many  even  less.” 

“The  rural-school  teachers  are  transient  in  the  calling. 
The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  estimated  that 
130,000  recruits  were  needed  for  this  service  last  year — 
an  annual  ‘turn-over’  of  more  than  one  in  three.” 

Yes,  these  statements  refer  to  the  United 
States  of  America! 

They  give  an  idea  of  what  we  may  hope  from 
our  citizens  of  to-morrow  unless  something  radi¬ 
cal  is  done  to  improve  conditions. 

They  are  excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  New 
Republic  for  December  17,  entitled,  “Education: 
The  National  Problem,”  by  Dr.  William  C.  Bag- 
ley  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  significance  of 
these  statements  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
national  demand  for  an  enlightened  Americaniza¬ 
tion  program,  just  glance  at  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  there  should  be  small  wonder 
that  native-born  illiterates  are  proportionately  six  times  as 
numerous  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  urban  districts. 
And  when  one  analyzes  the  situation  it  is  not  surprising 
that  illiteracy  is  proportionately  three  times  more  prevalent 
among  the  native-born  adults  of  native-born  parentage  than 
among  the  native-born  adults  of  immigrant  parentage — for 
the  immigrant  population  has  tended  to  congregate  in  the 
cities  where  the  school  terms  are  relatively  long,  where  the 
teachers  are  older,  better  trained,  and  less  transient  than 
are  the  rural  teachers,  and  where,  especially,  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  are  generally  enforced.” 

Should  we  confine  our  efforts  at  Americaniza¬ 
tion  to  our  “ignorant  foreignors?”  Or  should  we, 
as  in  acts  of  charity,  begin  on  the  folks  at  home? 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves !  What  do  you 
think  they  say? 

What  will  it  profit  our  national  security  if  we 
deport  hundreds  of  “undesirable  aliens”  and  per¬ 
mit  thousands  of  our  own  “flesh  and  blood”  to 
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grow  up  in  ignorance  an  inefficiency?  As  Dr. 
Bagley  puts  it. 

“The  care  and  culture  of  the  Nation’s  children  is  as 
legitimate  a  matter  of  National  concern  as  is,  for  example, 
the  care  of  the  Nation’s  hogs.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  Nation  has  a  special  interest  in  hogs  because  infected 
or  infested  pork  may  be  transported  across  state  boundaries. 
The  argument  carries  conviction.  ‘Interstate  health’  is 
properly  a  matter  of  concern  to  a  Government  that  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  ‘promote  the  general  welfare’  of  its  component 
parts.  But  what  about  the  ‘interstate  intelligence?’  Chil¬ 
dren  that  are  permitted  to  grow  up  unschooled  or  poorly 
schooled)  can  carry  and  do  carry  across  state  boundaries 
disease  germs  and  parasites  that  are  vastly  more  dangerous 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body  politic  than  is  the 
Trichina  spiralis.’  Certainly  ignorance,  illiteracy,  and  su¬ 
perstition  in  any  single  group  of  the  population  imperil  the 
welfare  and  impede  the  progress  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.” 

What  is  the  solution?  Better  salaries,  certain¬ 
ly,  will  attract  and  keep  better  teachers  in  our 
schools.  But  that  alone  will  not  suffice.  Action 
on  a  far  more  comprehensive  scale  must  be  taken. 
This  is  the  solution  as  Dr.  Bagley  sees  it : 

“The  only  permanent  cure  of  these  evils  lies  in  the 
wholesale  and  Nation-wide  reform  of  the  rural  and  village 
schools.  And  the  reform  must  center  upon  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  these  schools  a  relatively  permanent  and 
stable  body  of  teachers,  thoroughly  trained  to  undertake  the 
responsible  duties  which  these  isolated  posts  impose.  Into 
these  schools  should  go  the  best  talent  that  the  calling  can 
attract.  Obviously,  the  only  way  to  attain  this  end  is  to 
advance  the  rewards  and  raise  the  standards  of  the  rural 
school  service.  The  situation  could  be  entirely  transformed 
in  a  few  years  and  at  a  paltry  cost, — a  cost  paltry  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  the  country  would  gain.  Three  hundred 
thousand  well-selected,  well  trained  and  permanent  teachers 
in  the  rural  and  village  schools  could  undoubtedly  as  a 
group  do  vastly  more  for  the  Nation  than  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women,  as  well  selected  and  as  well  trained, 
could  do  in  any  other  form  of  public  or  social  service,  for 
they  could  profoundly  influence  our  National  life  for  the 
greatest  good  at  the  root  and  source  of  whatever  elements 
of  strength  it  may  possess.” 

How  can  such  a  “wholesale  and  Nation-wide 
reform”  be  accomplished?  By  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Education  in  the  Federal 
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Government  along  the  lines  provided  in  the 
Smith-Towner  bill  before  Congress,  Dr.  Bagley 
tells  us.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

The  Smith-Towner  bill  was  prepared  originally  by  the 
Emergency  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  provides  for  a  Department  of  Education,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  which  would  be  a  Secretary  of  Education, 
who,  like  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  would 
be  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet.  It  also  provides 
for  annual  “continuing”  grants  from  the  Nation  to  the 
states  in  the  following  amounts  for  the  purposes  named : 

“$7,500,000  for  the  reduction  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the 
native-born  population ; 

“$7,500,000  for  the  Americanization  of  immigrants ; 

“$50,000,000  for  'equalizing  educational  opportunities,’ 
particularly  through  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools ; 

“$20,000,000  for  health  education  and  physical  training; 

“$15,000,000  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.” 

It  provides  further  that  each  state  accepting  any  of  the 
grants  shall  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  Federal  allotment 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  It  explicitly  safeguards  the 
autonomy  of  the  states  by  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
proposed  law  shall  be  construed  to  mean  or  to  justify  the 
imposition  upon  the  states  of  uniform  courses  of  study, 
uniform  textbooks,  or  other  uniform  “plans,  means  or 
methods.”  It  sets  up  no  oppressive  machinery  of  inspec¬ 
tion;  the  proposed  contracts  between  state  and  Nation  pre¬ 
suppose  good  faith  upon  both  sides, — an  assumption  that  the 
results  of  the  “grants  in  aid”  now  in  operation  abundantly 
confirm  and  justify. 

Such  is  the  practical  suggestion  offered  by  our 
National  leaders  in  education. 

What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Are  you  simply  a  resident  of  New  York  City 
interested  exclusively  in  local  education  prob¬ 
lems  and  therefore  indifferent  to  it?  Or  are  you, 
above  all  else,  an  American  citizen  interested  in 
problems  that  vitally  concern  the  National  wel¬ 
fare? 

If  you  are  not  simply  a  “city  feller’,  but  have 
a  National  vision  and  want  to  help  this  bill  along 
you  can  be  most  effective  in  making  your  wishes 
known  to  your  representative  in  Congress. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us,  ^^$49 


SHOULD  THE  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES 

BE  INDICTED? 


The  City  Fathers  are  again  raving  about  the 
iniquities  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This 
time  it  is  the  Comptroller.  A  short  time  ago  it 
was  the  Mayor.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  strife! 

The  occasion  for  this  new  outburst  is  the  de¬ 
ficit  of  some  $618,900  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  which  led  to  the  un¬ 
warranted  failure  to  pay  the  teachers  their 
December  salaries  until  the  middle  of  January. 

At  first,  the  Comptroller  declared  petulantly 
that  the  salaries  would  probably  not  be  paid  at 
all!  Let  the  Board  of  Education  find  the  funds, 
and,  if  it  could  not,  let  the  teachers  go  without! 
Then  it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  a  strike.  The 
teachers  were  becoming  desperate  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  living  demands  and  threatened  to  take 
drastic  action  to  see  why  the  salaries  guaranteed 
them  by  the  State  education  law  were  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Immediately  it  seemed  to  the  wiley 
Comptroller  to  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to 
effect  a  strategic  retreat.  So,  presto,  after  many 
words  and  much  dramatization,  the  money  was 
miraculously  found  and  passed  over  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  day  or  so  ago, 
with  as  bad  grace  as  possible.  As  a  parting  shot 
he  gave  vent  to  the  following  outburst : 

“To  divert  funds  for  the  payment  of  teachers  to 
other  purposes,  as  the  Board  of  Education  has  done  in 
this  case,  is  an  indictable  offense.” 

That  is  strong  language !  It  outhylans  Hylan 
to  a  striking  degree.  The  Mayor  has  confined 
his  educational  manifestos  almost  entirely  to 
harmless  invective  and  to  the  promise  of  more 
or  less  vague  and  improbable  “exposure”  in  the 
dim  by  and  by.  But  the  Comptroller  with  florid 
fury  thumps  his  desk  and  avers  unequivocally 
that  the  situation  is  such  in  the  Department  of 
Education  as  to  warrant  criminal  action  against 
the  responsible  school  officials! 
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Is  this  a  bluff,  a  barrage  of  political  smoke,  so 
to  speak,  to  cover  a  more  or  less  inglorious  re¬ 
treat,  or  is  it  based  on  actual  facts?  Whichever 
it  may  be,  it  is  imperative  that  something  should 
be  done  about  it  promptly.  The  public  is  entitled 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  finances  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  running  into  tens  of  millions  an¬ 
nually  and  affecting  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children,  are  being  as  grossly  misused  as 
the  charge  of  the  Comptroller  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply.  The  integrity  of  our  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  too  invaluable  to  the  public  welfare  to  be 
undermined  by  either  mismanagement  or  mis¬ 
representation.  The  Comptroller  should  make 
known  at  once  the  data  on  which  he  based  his 
assertion. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the 
school  authorities  have  to  say  about  the  matter. 
Following  is  a  digest  of  the  explanation  presented 
by  Superintendent  Ettinger  and  Auditor  Cook  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  week 
ago,  on  January  9,  in  response  to  an  official  request 
for  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Unless  the  Comptroller  can  convincingly 
refute  this  statement,  it  would  seem  that  his 
charge  is  entirely  unfounded,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  itself,  rather  than 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  responsible  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  deficit. 

The  statement  of  the  school  authorities  posi¬ 
tively  denies  that  any  funds  appropriated  for 
teachers’  salaries  were  diverted  to  other  purposes. 
All  moneys  set  aside  for  general  school  fund  pur¬ 
poses,  it  maintains,  have  been  applied  to  the 
authorized  objects  of  that  fund. 

The  allowances  in  the  general  school  fund  for 
1919,  amounting  to  some  $37,779,000,  are  shown  to 
have  been  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
normal  needs  of  the  schools.  While  over  $160,000 
was  saved  by  economies  in  various  directions,  it 
was  necessary  to  expend  over  $778,900  for  salaries 
to  meet  unforseen  emergencies  and  urgent  needs 
of  the  system  for  which  the  Board  of  Estimate 
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and  Apportionment  failed  to  make  provision  in 
the  budget  allowances.  This  created  the  net  de¬ 
ficit  of  some  $618,900  over  which  the  dispute 
above  referred  to  has  arisen. 

The  largest  single  item  in  this  deficit  concerns 
the  day  elementary  schools.  It  amounts  to 
$586,646.40,  and  is  explained  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  Auditor  as  follows: 

“The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  cut 
out  all  provision  for  enlargement  of  the  day  elementary 
schools  during  1919,  assuming,  doubtless,  that  the  school 
population  would  remain  stationary.  But  such  a  policy 
of  financial  restrictions  failed  to  harmonize  with  the 
actual  events  in  normal  course.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  had  to  face  a  condition  of  actual  en¬ 
largement,  not  withstanding  the  fact  that  no  money  was 
provided  for  normal  enlargement  of  day  elementary 
schools. 

“The  difference  in  expenditures  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  system  was  $603,410.33,  for  which  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  failed  to  provide  money. 

“Between  January  of  1919  and  May  of  1919  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  508  teachers  in  day  elementary 
schools.” 

This  item  alone  would  seem  to  knock  the  bot¬ 
tom  out  of  the  Comptroller’s  contention.  The 
wisdom  of  this  expenditure  seems  amply  justified 
by  the  following  pertinent  queries  about  it: 

“What  was  to  be  done  with  the  influx  of  school 
population? 

“Could  it  be  legitimately  excluded  from  the  public 
schools? 

“Would  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  justified 
in  ignoring  this  public  need?” 

The  allowances  for  high  schools,  moreover, 
proved  greatly  inadequate.  This  produced  a  deficit 
of  some  $74,325,  which  is  explained  as  follows: 

“The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  failed 
to  make  any  provision  for  enlargement  in  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  for  1919.  The  following  figures  indicate 
the  growth  in  high  school  attendance:  November  1918. 
51,869;  November  1919,  58,423;  AN  INCREASE  OF 
6,554- 

“It  became  necessary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1919  to  add  some  44  teachers  over  the  preceding  March, 
to  the  high  school  force  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
actual  conditions  which  had  arisen. 
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“In  the  fall  of  1919  some  73  positions  had  to  be 
organized  to  meet  additional  needs  occuring  at  that 
time. 

“The  only  question  was  one  of  educational  neces¬ 
sity,  which  the  Board  of  Education  settled  by  taking 
care  of  the  extra  high  school  attendance,  financial  provi¬ 
sion  for  which  was  omitted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  Was  the  Board  of  Education 
wrong  in  thus  meeting  the  high  school  situation,  or 
should  the  condition  of  greater  service  requirements 
have  been  ignored?” 

While  these  two  items  alone  more  than  ac¬ 
count  for  the  total  net  deficit  of  $618,900,  which 
the  Comptroller  criticises  so  severely,  the  state¬ 
ment  continues  in  the  same  lucid  fashion  to  explain 
the  other  minor  excess  expenditures  that  served 
to  make  up  the  gross  deficit  of  $778,900.  These 
included : 

1.  Some  $66,000  to  adjust  the  compensation  A 
teacher  clerks  to  an  annual  basis,  beginning  June,  1919. 

2.  Some  $30,000  to  increase  the  pay  of  substitutes 
from  $3.00  to  $4.00,  beginning  November  1,  1919. 

3.  Some  $15,000  to  provide  teachers  for  helpless 
cripples,  an  item  not  previously  in  the  budget. 

4.  Some  $5,000  to  keep  the  baths  open  during  the 
summer  months. 

In  the  light  of  such  data,  it  is  evident  that  the 
burden  of  proof  has  been  squarely  placed  upon 
the  Comptroller  by  the  school  authorities.  What 
has  he  to  say?  Can  he  justify  his  extravagant 
charge  ? 

In  judging  the  merits  of  this  case  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  providing 
for  the  foregoing  needs,  the  Board  of  Education 
was  counting,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  assur¬ 
ance,  upon  some  $2,400,000  apportioned  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  the  City 
schools,  which  the  City  has  used  to  reduce  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  sum,  it  was  believed,  would  be  available 
over  and  above  the  allowances  made  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Had  it  been 
available,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of 
$1,800,000  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $618,900  in  the 
general  school  fund,  despite  the  stupid  failure  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  to  provide  for  enlarge¬ 
ments. 
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However  the  technical  question  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  State  school  funds  may  be  ulti¬ 
mately  decided,  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  to  see  what  public  interest  will  be  served  by 
sacrificing  the  imperative  needs  of  the  schools  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  tax  rate !  It  may 
help  to  reelect  somebody  at  the  next  municipal 
election,  but  it  won’t  help  the  children,  which 
means  that  it  won’t  help  the  national  welfare. 
And  that  is  paramount  at  the  present  time. 

The  attitude  of  the  municipal  administration 
toward  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year,  as 
evidenced  again  by  this  apparently  unfounded 
charge  of  the  Comptroller,  has  been  more  than  a 
disgrace  to  the  City,  it  has  been,  in  fact,  a  menace 
to  what  is  generally  recognized  as  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  institution  in  our  democratic  life.  The 
spirit  of  antagonism  toward  the  professional  staff 
and  the  apparent  desire  to  obstruct  progress  have 
been  causes  of  grave  concern  to  citizens  who  look 
upon  the  schools  as  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 
The  crying  need  of  America  to-day  is  for  more 
and  better  paid  teachers.  Surely  the  responsible 
officials  of  our  City  government  are  aware  of  that 
fact.  And  yet,  at  a  time  when  private  business 
men  and  corporations  are  giving  bonuses  to  their 
employees  and  making  provision  for  substantial 
increases  in  salaries  and  otherwise  endeavoring  to 
make  the  conditions  of  labor  more  attractive,  our 
“City  Fathers’"  uphold  even  the  present  meagre 
pay  of  the  public  school  teachers,  causing  undue 
hardship  and  aggravating  the  discontent  which  is 
already  too  serious.  Could  any  act  be  calculated 
better  to  persuade  teachers  that  the  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  remuneration  and  advancement  lie 
outside  of  the  public  school  system? 

This  act  in  itself  is  bad  enough;  but  it  is 
simply  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  blunders  that 
have  tended  to  sap  the  enthusiasm  and  morale  of 
the  whole  school  system.  Aside  from  the  Mayor’s 
bitter  invectives  against  the  City  Superintendent, 
with  a  view  to  undermining  his  control  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
toward  the  teachers  themselves  has  been  inex- 
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cusably  ill  advised.  Over  a  year  ago  an  effort 
was  made  to  appease  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  teachers  for  increased  pay  by  giving  them  a 
paltry  bonus  of  $100.  When  the  teachers  de¬ 
clined  to  “sell  their  birth  right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage”  and  went  to  the  Legislature  to  get  their 
just  dues,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  City  au¬ 
thorities  to  discredit  them  and  prevent  their  suc¬ 
cess.  When  the  bills  finally  passed,  the  Mayor, 
in  vetoing  one,  remarked  that  if  the  teachers  did 
not  like  their  jobs  they  could  get  out.  Well,  they 
are  getting  out  and  keeping  out,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  “public  servants”  who 
create  the  conditions  which  lead  them  to  such 
action  themselves  get  out  and  keep  out! 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  public  schools  to 
function  adequately  in  preparing  our  children  for 
citizenship  unless  the  enthusiasm  and  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  staff  is  furthered  by  genuine  lead¬ 
ership.  Such  leadership  cannot  exist  under  the 
blighting  influences  at  present  seeking  to  control 
the  destinies  of  the  City  schools.  The  schools 
must  be  freed  from  the  death  grip  that  is  strang¬ 
ling  them.  If  there  has  even  been  any  doubt 
upon  this  question  in  recent  months,  the  attitude 
of  the  Comptroller  toward  the  deficit  in  the  school 
fund  for  1919  is  sufficient  to  remove  it. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  patriotism. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  service  comprehended  in  that 
term  that  is  needed  to-day  in  administering  the 
public  schools.  It  is  needed  as  much  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  America  as  it  was  needed  yester¬ 
day  on  the  battlefield  of  France.  It  demands 
team  work,  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  coopera¬ 
tion.  Court  decisions  or  changes  in  the  letter  of 
the  law  will  not  insure  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  new 
spirit  of  mutual  trust  will  bring  it  to  pass.  The 
repeated  abuse  and  obstructionist  tactics  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  Comptroller  will  inevitably 
destroy  it. 

Is  there  not  somewhere  in  our  City  administra¬ 
tion  a  real  patriot  who  will  place  public  interest 
above  personal  pique  and  ambition  and  take  up 
cudgels  for  the  schools? 
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"PENROD  AND  SAM” 

(With  apologies  to  Booth  Tarklngton. ) 

Doesn’t  this  remind  you  of  your  boyhood  days 
when  you  smoked  near  “tobackir”  like  a  real  man 
and  indulged  in  “dramaticks’’  in  the  old  empty 
barn?  It  is  taken  from  the  “Brooklyn  Eagle”  of 
January  8  and  is  part  of  a  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  January  7. 

“President  Anning  S.  Prall  declared  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  yesterday  that  as  a  result 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  sometime  before  he  would  appear  before  that 
body  again.  He  made  this  assertion  when  the  matter 
of  the  deficit  of  $618,900  in  the  funds  with  which  to  pay 
the  teachers  salaries  for  December  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Prall  with 
Superintendent  Ettinger  and  Auditor  Cook  might  go 
before  the  financial  authorities  in  an  effort  to  straighten 
out  the  situation. 

“Mr.  Prall  said  that  a  week  ago  Monday  when  he 
went  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Budget  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  to  present  the  special  request  for 
$49,000  for  school  lunches  this  year,  he  was  called  out 
of  the  meeting  for  a  moment.  While  he  was  outside 
the  meeting  room,  he  said  that  Mr.  Haag,  secretary  of 
the  board,  came  out  with  another  man  and  handed  him 
the  application  he  had  brought  down  from  the  Board 
of  Education. 

“Mr.  Hagg,  according  to  Mr.  Prall,  told  him  that 
he  (Prall)  was  to  hand  him  the  paper  in  the  presence 
of  the  witness.  Mr.  Prall  continued: 

‘“I  handed  him  the  paper  and  said,  ‘I,  representing 
the  Board  of  Education,  hand  you,  Mr.  Hagg,  in  the 
presence  of  this  witness,  this  report.’  Turning  to  the 
witness  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  me  hand  the  paper 
to  Mr.  Hagg  and  he  said  ‘yes.’ 

“Mr.  Prall  said  the  object  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  application  had  not  been  before  the  committee 
and  the  matter  was  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  next  meeting,  but  not  as  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  and  Budget.” 

Who  says  the  spirit  of  youth  is  dead!  Our 
venerable  City  Fathers  still  go  through  the 
motions  of  childhood! 
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WHERE  DO  YOU  SEND  YOUR  CHIL¬ 
DREN  TO  SCHOOL? 

“Would  you  send  your  children  to  a  public 
school  in  New  York  City  if  you  could  afford  to 
send  them  to  a  private  one?” 

That  question  has  been  put  to  us  several 
times  recently  by  public  spirited  citizens  seeking 
the  best  education  available  for  their  children, 
but  deeply  concerned  about  conditions  in  our 
public  schools. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  public  education  as  the 
basic  factor  in  the  preservation  of  democracy,  and 
conscious  of  the  superhuman  efforts  which  public 
school  teachers  and  supervisors  are  making  to 
overcome  the  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles 
placed  in  their  way,  we  have  been  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  institutions  and  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  encourage  the  teaching  staff,  to  reply 
“yes”  to  this  question,  in  our  most  convincing 
manner ! 

But,  frankly,  we  confess  that  we  have  serious 
misgivings!  If  we  were  put  to  the  test,  we  fear 
that  we  should  decide  in  favor  of  a  private  or 
semi-private  school  whose  tuition  fees  are  within 
our  means,  or  else  move  to  one  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  suburbs  where  the  absence  of  extreme  con¬ 
gestion  and  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  abundance  of  light,  air,  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  work  and  play  in  addition  to  study 
would  give  our  children  a  more  promising  start 
in  life,  both  physically  and  mentally,  than  is  now 
possible  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 

That  is  a  horrible  confession,  but,  we  believe 
we  are  not  alone  in  making  it!  Hundreds  of  the 
firmest  believers  in  public  education  in  America 
living  in  and  around  New  York  City,  irrespective 
of  what  they  may  say  in  public  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  public  education  for  children  in 
general,  have  assumed  just  such  an  attitude 
toward  the  training  of  their  own  children. 

Are  these  mothers  and  fathers  mere  “paper” 
or  “vocal”  patriots,  or  are  they  doing  a  real 
service  to  America  by  giving  their  children  the 
best  educational  opportunities  they  can  afford? 
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What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  their  place? 
What,  indeed,  are  you  actually  doing?  What 
have  you  done  in  the  past? 

The  situation  in  the  public  schools  is  truly 
serious.  It  cannot  be  brushed  aside  with  words, 
nor  can  it  be  left  to  work  out  unaided  its  own 
salvation.  Hundreds  of  our  most  competent 
teachers  and  supervisors  are  leaving  the  system. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  expressed  their  deep  pes¬ 
simism  about  the  future  of  public  education  as  at 
present  supported  by  public  opinion.  Hundreds 
of  able  men  and  women,  it  is  true,  still  remain, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  courageously  stri¬ 
ving  to  “carry  on”  in  spite  of  the  enervating 
depression  generated  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  compelled  to  work.  How  long 
can  we  expect  to  keep  them?  Is  there  not  grave 
danger  that  they,  too,  will  drift  away  in  disgust 
and  that  the  schools  will  rapidly  become  mere 
strongholds  of  intrenched  mediocrity? 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Shall  we  throw  up 
our  hands  and  let  the  schools  drift  to  ruin  or,  in 
fact,  hasten  the  process  by  mere  destructive 
criticism?  Shall  we  attempt  to  ease  our  con¬ 
sciences.  by  assuming  the  spineless  position  that 
things  must  get  much  worse  before  they  get  bet¬ 
ter?  Or  shall  we  “buck  up”  and  do  something 
constructive  about  it — something  of  the  type  we 
did  to  win  the  war?  Why  shouldn’t  the  public 
schools  be  made  fit  places  for  rearing  the  children 
of  every  citizen,  whatever  his  financial  or  social 
status  may  be,  instead  of  what  they  unfortunately 
seem  to  be  at  present,  with  notable  exceptions, — 
mere  herding  places  for  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  financially  helpless  to  take  any  other 
course? 

This  is  not  a  problem  for  any  particular  group 
of  officials  to  solve,  nor  is  any  particular  group 
of  officials  alone  to  blame  for  conditions  as  we 
find  them.  The  public  alone  is  responsible.  It 
has  been  inexcusably  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  Until  it  wakes  up  to  their  needs 
and  insists  upon  supporting  them  as  generously 
and  conducting  them  as  effectively  as  it  did  the 
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instruments  of  warfare,  the  situation  will  in¬ 
evitably  drift  from  bad  to  worse. 

Are  we  unduly  pessimistic?  Are  we  indulging 
in  extravagant  exaggerations  ?  Here  are  some  of 
the  conditions  that  appear  to  us  to  be  making 
public  education  in  New  York  City  intolerable. 

I. 

A  large  number  of  public  school  buildings  in 
New  York  City  are  unsafe  and  unsanitary.  Many 
are  totally  unfit  for  the  rearing  of  children.  The 
rooms  are  dark  and  badly  ventilated.  The  walls 
are  grimy  and  crumpling.  The  toilets  are  filthy. 
The  roofs  are  leaky.  The  heating  apparatus  is 
more  or  less  continually  out  of  repair. 

These  conditions  are  not  of  sudden  occurrence, 
they  are  the  result  of  years  of  neglect,  the  out¬ 
come  of  false  principles  of  economy.  In  order  to 
make  the  annual  budget  appear  small  and  tickle 
the  fancy  of  irritable  tax  payers,  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  in  the  past  to  keep  the  school  plant  in 
efficient  working  order  have  been  woefully  in¬ 
adequate.  Instead  of  spending  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  to  keep  the  $150,000,000  school  plant 
in  proper  condition,  a  sum  which  any  apartment 
house  owner  would  regard  as  extremely  con¬ 
servative  in  view  of  the  wear  and  tear,  the  few 
paltry  thousands  which  have  been  annually  ap¬ 
propriated  for  this  purpose  have  been  almost 
wasted  in  hopelessly  patching  things  up.  Repairs 
that  could  have  been  completely  made  at  slight 
cost  have  been  either  neglected  or  only  partially 
effected  and  have  thus  been  allowed  to  become, 
eventually,  replacements.  As  a  result,  the  total 
sum  now  needed  to  put  the  schools  back  into 
shape  is  almost  appalling.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Building  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  at  least  $8,000,000  is  needed  to  make  con¬ 
ditions  even  reasonably  tolerable ! 

What  has  been  appropriated  this  year  to  meet 
this  emergency?  A  paltry  two  millions!  How 
far  that  will  go,  with  labor  and  material  daily 
mounting  to  unanticipated  heights,  needs  little 
imagination  to  conceive.  It  certainly  will  not 
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touch  the  fundamental  difficulties.  It  will  merely 
patch  things  up  again  slightly  in  spots  and  the 
old  process  of  gradual  decay  will  continue  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  apparent  hopelessness  of  this  situation 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  only 
$150,000  has  been  provided  for  emergency  re¬ 
pairs,  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  if  the 
plant  were  in  perfect  condition  to  start  with, 
would  alone  require  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars ! 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  at  this  rate,  for 
several  years  to  come,  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  housed  in  buildings  which,  as  a 
result  of  almost  criminal  neglect,  will  be  per¬ 
petual  menaces  to  their  life  and  health. 

II. 

Nearly  500,000  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  in  badly  over-sized  classes — classes  having 
more  than  40  children.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
these  are  in  classes  having  more  than  45  chil¬ 
dren.  Nearly  50,000  are  in  classes  of  50  or  over. 
At  least  5,000  are  in  classes  of  more  than  55! 

What  is  New  York  doing  to  remedy  this  con¬ 
dition?  Practically  nothing!  The  school  build¬ 
ing  program,  which  would  require  $15,000,000  to 
meet  this  condition  alone,  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problem  of  reducing  part-time,  and  not 
with  the  problem  of  reducing  the  size  of  classes  1 

III. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  New  York  City,  exclusive 
of  the  children  in  the  first  grade,  are  on  part-time 
or  on  forms  of  “double-session”  that  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  worse  than  part-time.  This  means  that  in 
addition  to  being  herded  in  over-crowded  class 
rooms  in  unsafe  and  unsanitary  buildings,  these 
children  are  not  receiving  a  full  day’s  bona-fide 
schooling ! 

What  is  New  York  City  doing  to  clear  up  this 
situation?  Nothing  that  is  anyway  adequate  to 
meet  the  need!  It  is  true  that  some  $10,000,000 
out  of  the  $11,250,000  balance  left  over  from  the 
Mitchel  administration  has  been  spent  during  the 
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past  two  years  in  erecting  new  school  buildings 
or  making  additions  to  old  ones.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
has  recently  appropriated  an  additional  $15,000,- 
000  for  more  school  buildings.  But  despite  these 
sums,  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  part-time 
and  double  session  and  in  view  of  the  established 
practice  of  attempting  to  provide  a  reserved  seat 
for  every  child,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  present 
program  of  expenditure  will  alleviate  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

If  there  were  no  part-time  or  double  session 
at  all,  if  all  of  the  quarter  of  million  children  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  a  full  day’s  schooling  were  on 
full  time,  it  would  take  practically  all  of  the 
$15,000,000  recently  appropriated  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  keep  up  with  the 
normal  increase  in  register  alone !  This  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  10,000  in  enrollment  over 
last  year,  which  is  abnormally  small.  For  the 
seven  years  immediately  preceding  our  entrance 
into  the  war  the  annual  increase  averaged  22,000. 
When  conditions  again  become  normal  and  im¬ 
migration  regains  its  former  pace  there  is  every 
reason  .40  believe  that  this  latter  figure  will  pre¬ 
vail.  This  means,  at  the  present  cost  of  building 
construction,  that  it  will  require  anywhere  from 
$3,500,000  to  $7,500,000  per  year  to  keep  up  with 
the  normal  registration  on  the  basis  of  a  reserved 
seat  for  every  child!  At  the  end  of  the  two  or 
three  years  necessary  to  complete  the  additional 
buildings  provided  for  in  the  recent  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000,  therefore,  the  seats  thus  provided 
will  be  fully  occupied  by  the  NEW  children  added 
to  the  register  and  we  shall  have  the  same  amount 
of  part-time  and  double  session  as  at  present! 

To  provide  for  the  elimination  of  the  quarter 
of  a  million  of  part-time  and  double  session  at 
present  in  the  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  a  re¬ 
served  seat  for  every  child,  which  is  the  hobby  of 
the  present  administration,  it  would  require,  in 
addition  to  all  that  has  been  thus  far  appropriated, 
at  least  $40,000,000! 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs !  Despite  Mayor 
Hylan’s  campaign  promises  to  the  contrary,  there 
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is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  congestion  in 
the  schools  will  be  worse  when  he  leaves  office 
than  when  he  entered  it ! 

IV. 

The  lack  of  regular  teachers  and  substitute 
teachers  is  daily  demoralizing  the  class  work  and 
administration  in  practically  every  school  in  the 
city.  When  teachers  are  absent  and  where  there 
are  vacancies,  and  there  are  always  some  in  every 
school,  it  is  usually  necessary  either  to  dismiss 
the  class  for  the  day  or  distribute  the  children 
among  other  classes  which  are  already  over¬ 
crowded.  In  many  instances  this  means  that  the 
teachers  have  the  care  of  upwards  of  90  children! 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  real  instruction  can  be 
given  under  such  circumstances.  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  situation  is  further  evident  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  classes  without  teachers  vary 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  in  actual  practice  the 
school  program  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
demoralization.  Nothing  short  of  adequate  pay 
for  teachers  and  better  working  conditions  will 
remedy  this  evil.  This  will  cost  many  millions 
more. 

V. 

Nowhere  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  are  there  adequate  opportunities  for  work 
and  play.  It  is  true  that  there  are  smatterings 
of  such  facilities  here  and  there,  but  the}/  are  so 
meagre  that  few  children  have  use  of  them  and 
those  who  do,  use  them  so  little  that  they  are  of 
relatively  little  lasting  value.  To  provide  such 
facilities  in  all  the  schools  for  all  the  children  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  that  in  practice  in  the 
better  private  schools  of  the  city,  would  cost 
many  more  millions  than  those  enumerated  above 
if  the  reserved  seat  hobby  is  to  be  persisted  in. 
It  will  be  many  years,  if  indeed  ever,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  when  the  children  in  the  city  schools 
will  be  given  the  well  rounded  education  result¬ 
ing  from  a  balanced  program  of  work,  stud}/  and 
play  that  will  make  them  the  healthy,  adaptable 
and  intelligent  men  and  women  the  coming  de¬ 
mocracy  needs. 
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Is  it  any  wonder,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
picture,  that  thoughtful  parents  hesitate  about 
sending  their  children  to  the  city  public  schools? 

How  can  we  persuade  them  to  do  otherwise? 

The  answer  is  obvious — only  by  making  the 
public  schools  worthy  competitors  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  the  country. 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  duty  facing  citizens 
to-day.  It  means  more  money  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  it  means  a  more  enlightened  expenditure 
of  every  dollar  provided  for  school  purposes. 


SHOULD  TEACHERS  AFFILIATE  WITH 
ORGANIZED  LABOR? 

This  will  be  the  question  discussed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Public  Education  Association 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  on  Saturday,  February  14th 
next. 

The  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon- 
conference  at  1  P.  M.  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  negative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  David  Snedden  of  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Olive  M. 
Jones,  Principal  of  P.  S.  120,  Manhattan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Principals  Association  and 
Vice-President  for  New  York  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administrative  Women. 

The  affirmative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  organization  of  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciated  Teachers’  Union  of  college  teachers,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Jablonower  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  until  recently  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  and  a  member  of  the  Teachers 
Union. 

Make  your  reservations  now!  Tickets,  at 
$2.25  each,  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the 

Association. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct  ?  If  not  please  notify  us.  ^15^346 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  AGITATE  ? 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  “Public  Agitation  Association.” 
Was  that  a  compliment  or  not? 

Judging  by  the  results  we  have  achieved  du¬ 
ring  the  past  year  in  behalf  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  alone,  it  would  seem  to  be  highly 
complimentary.  When  it  is  necessary  to  arouse 
the  people  to  the  significance  of  a  public  scandal 
it  unquestionably  pays  to  agitate — provided,  of 
course,  one  has  the  facts  and  sticks  to  them, 
firmly.  There  is  nothing  so  effective  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  apparently,  as  education  through  whole¬ 
some  agitation. 

Just  a  year  ago  we  issued  as  one  of  our  weekly 
bulletins*  a  startling  statement  regarding  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  description  we  gave  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  investigation  was  officially  substan¬ 
tiated  in  practically  every  detail,  in  a  most  illu¬ 
minating  and  courageous  fashion,  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  that  school,  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wolfson. 
The  newspapers  gave  unusual  publicity  to  this 
bulletin.  Within  two  days  after  its  publication 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Building  De¬ 
partment  visited  the  school,  in  many  instances 
after  having  announced  in  advance  that  we  were 
“muck  raking,”  that  we  were  “grossly  mistaken,” 
or  that  we  were  “deliberately  misrepresenting  the 
facts.”  After  having  stumbled  down  the  dark 
passage  ways,  however,  and  after  having  stood  in 
the  drafts  from  broken  window  panes,  inhaled 
the  stench  from  filthy  toilets  and  otherwise  em¬ 
pirically  checked  up  our  “exaggerated  charges,” 
these  “doubtful  Thomases”  changed  their  atti¬ 
tude  and  things  began  to  happen. 

Within  one  year,  a  year  marked  by  an  extreme 
shortage  of  funds,  a  period  in  which  the  slogan 
has  been  “It  can’t  be  done,”  a  way  has  been  found 
to  remedy  a  situation  that  has  drifted  from  bad 
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for  a  decade.  Nearly  $40,000  has  been 
Rid  appropriated  specifically  to  clean  up 
Tnditions  exposed  in  our  bulletin.  Whereas 
fore  that  time  the  officials  of  the  Department 
It  Education  scarcely  set  a  foot  within  the  build¬ 
ing,  since  then  solicitous  and  responsible  officials 
have  continually  visited  and  inspected  it — and,  to 
repeat  the  vital  and  miraculous  point,  THE 
NECESSARY  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND! 


Why  has  all  this  happened  so  suddenly?  Why 
have  such  vigorous  measures  been  taken  to  reme¬ 
dy  conditions  in  the  High  School^  of  Commerce 
while  other  pest  holes  in  the  school  system,  in 
striking  contrast,  have  been  almost  neglected? 
Why  have  the  roofs  been  fixed,  the  toilets  re¬ 
placed,  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  re¬ 
paired,  the  dark  and  precipitous  passage  ways 
made  safe,  the  lighting  facilities  overhauled,  the 
damp  and  grimy  walls  made  sanitary,  the  missing 
window  panes  put  in  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  deplorable  conditions  corrected? 

Was  it  because  we  possessed  some  unusual 
“influence,”  some  private  subterranean  channel  to 
the  municipal  sanctum  sanctorum,  some  “telling 
touch”  via  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So-and-so  “whose  word 
carries  weight”  with  the  powers  that  be?  On  the 
contrary,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  we  were  persona 
non  grata  at  that  time,  as  everyone  knows,  with 
practically  every  official  who  could  do  anything 
through  political  pressure  to  remedy  the  situation. 
We  had  stood  fearlessly  and  openly  for  things 
which,  for  political  reasons,  had  become  taboo. 
Our  “influence”  was  therefore  nil.  We  were  con¬ 
sidered  pathetically  obsolescent,  if  not,  indeed, 
totally  obsolete!  The  only  redeeming  feature  in 
our  case  was  that  we  had  the  facts,  and  that  we 
presented  them  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  public 
could  not  long  be  deceived  as  to  their  accuracy. 

There  was  thus  nothing  occult  or  mysterious 
about  our  action.  There  was  method  in  our  mad¬ 
ness.  We  got  results  simply  because  we  gave 
“pitiless  publicity”  to  the  facts  and  because  the 
principal  and  teachers  of  that  school  had  the  nerve 
to  stand  by  those  facts  when  our  honesty  and 
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sincerity  were  questioned.  There  was  no 
footing,”  no  “cold  feet,”  no  “beating  arouncW 
bush.”  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum  were 
barred  from  the  steering  committee.  The  issue 
~was  clear  cut.  We  knew  where  we  were  going 
and  we  permitted  nothing  to  shoo  us  off  the  way. 
Naturally,  we  won  out,  not  on  our  own  strength, 
but  on  the  strength  of  the  public  opinion  that  ral¬ 
lied  behind  our  cause. 

There  is  a  moral  to  this  bulletin — that  is  the 
only  reason  why  it  has  been  written.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  blow  our  own  horn  nor  to  pat  ourselves 
upon  the  back.  We  simply  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  deplorable  conditions  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  will  be  cleared  up,  not 
by  pulling  wires  nor  by  the  exercise  of  subtle, 
chameleon-like  qualities  in  the  presence  of  august 
officialdom,  but  only  when  the  public  has  been  so 
aroused  to  the  menace  of  these  conditions  that  it 
will  no  longer  tolerate  them.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  bring  about  fundamental  reforms  in  a 
democracy  and  that  is  by  bringing  the  facts,  how¬ 
ever  startling,  disagreeable  or  nauseating  they 
may  be,  into  the  white  light  of  publicity. 

How  can  that  be  done?  We  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  asked  what  citizens  can  do  specifically  to 
improve  the  City  schools.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
If  parents  and  citizens  in  general  would  interest 
themselves  in  the  public  schools  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhoods,  and  if  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  would  courageously  enable  them  to  see  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  produce 
vigorous  action  toward  improvement.  The  trouble 
unfortunately  is  that  there  are  relatively  few  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  citizens  who  are  informed  or  who  are 
willing  to  act,  and  but  a  handful  of  principals  and 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  let  the  public  see 
things  undisguised.  There  is  no  more  popular 
cause,  no  cause  so  well  assured  of  success,  as  that 
of  the  children,  when  the  public  is  convinced 
that  they  are  denied  a  square  deal.  It  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  our  time  that  this  cause  has  so 
few  virile  champions.  This  is  your  chance ! 
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Kitil  such  city-wide  co-operation  between  the 
■Tic  and  the  schools  is  effected,  it  will  be  only 

such  isolated  instances  as  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  where  the  principal  and  teachers  have 
arisen  to  the  occasion,  that  tangible  results  will 
be  secured.  The  building  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  is  by  no  means  ideal  to  perform  its 
function,  in  spite  of  the  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  secured.  There  are  still 
many  things  left  undone.  Indeed,  the  school 
should  have  a  new,  up-to-date  building,  located 
and  constructed  to  meet  its  peculiar  needs.  But 
conditions  are  immeasurably  better  than  before. 
The  building  will  be  made  at  least  safe  and  sani¬ 
tary  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  taken  on 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

What  might  not  happen  to  other  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  school  buildings  if  the  personal  and  united 
influence  of  public  spirited  citizens  enlightened  by 
fearless  teachers  were  exerted  in  their  behalf 
through  effective  agitation? 

IT  PAYS  TO  AGITATE ! 


A  CHANCE  TO  LEARN  ABOUT 
THE  SCHOOLS 

Citizens  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  a 
general  background  of  information  regarding  the 
working  of  the  City  schools  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  lectures  of  great  interest.  They  are  part  of 
a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  several  departments 
of  the  City  government  conducted  by  the 
Women’s  City  Club  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
its  members  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  further¬ 
ing  the  public  welfare. 

These  lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  in  February  in  the  hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  59th  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  The 
fee  will  be  $2.00  for  members  of  the  Club  and  $3.00 
for  non-members.  Arrangements  for  attendance 
should  be  made  directly  with  the  Club,  22  Park 
Avenue. 
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The  schedule  of  the  lectures  includes.^ 

T.  Tuesday,  February  3: 

10- 11  A.  M.  Our  School  System.  Dr.  WillianW 

Ettinger,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  ^ 

11- 12  A.  M.  School  Finances.  Mr.  Henry  R.  M. 

Cook,  Auditor,  Board  of  Education. 

II.  Friday,  Februray  6: 

io-ii  A.  M.  Our  Building  Program.  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Shallow,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

n-12  A.  M.  Building  Schools.  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
Superintendent  Bureau  of  Construction. 

III.  Tuesday,  February  10: 

10- ii  A.  M.  School  Supplies.  Mr.  Patrick  Jones, 

Superintendent  School  Supplies. 

11- 12  A.  M.  Supervising  the  Schools.  Dr.  Gustave 

Straubenmuller,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

IV.  Friday,  February  13: 

10- 11  A.  M.  Securing  Teachers.  Mr.,  Jerome  A. 

O’Connell,  member,  Board  of  Examiners. 

11-  12  A.  M).  Supervising  the  Schools  from  the 

Standpoint  of  a  District  Superintendent.  Mrs. 
Ruth  G.  McGray. 

V.  Tuesday,  February  17: 

10- ii  A.  M.  Our  High  School  System.  Dr.  John  L. 

Tildsley,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

11- 12  A.  M.  Attendance  of  Children.  Mr.  George 

H.  Chatfield,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  At¬ 
tendance. 

VI.  Friday,  February  20: 

10- ii  A.  M.  Physical  Welfare  of  Children.  Dr.  A. 

K.  Aldinger,  Acting  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

11- 12  A.  M.  A  School  Presenting  Peculiar  Prob¬ 

lems.  Mr.  Jacob  Theobald,  Principal,  P.  S.  89, 
Manhattan. 

VII.  Tuesday,  February  24: 

10- ii  A.  M.  A  School  Presenting  Peculiar  Prob¬ 

lems.  Mr.  Louis  Marks,  Principal,  P.  S.  64,  Man¬ 
hattan. 

11- 12  A.  M.  Extension  Activities.  Mr.  William 

McAndrew,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

VIII.  Friday,  February  27: 

10- ii  A.  M.  Exceptional  Children.  Miss  Elizabeth 

Farrell,  Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes. 

11- 12  A.  M.  A  School  Presenting  Peculiar  Prob¬ 

lems.  Miss  Loretto  M.  Rochester,  Principal, 
P.  S.  3,  Manhattan. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us*  ?^j§!g|^p3-*9 


WHY  ARE  TEACHERS  LEAVING  THE 

SCHOOLS? 

Is  there  a  real  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  New 
York  City  schools,  or  is  the  clamor  about  it  mere¬ 
ly  a  fake,  deliberately  planned  to  influence  public 
officials  to  increase  teachers’  salaries? 

Despite  the  statement  of  Superintendent 
Ettinger  that  over  1300  teachers  have  left  the 
service  during  the  past  year  because  of  low 
salaries,  and  despite  the  fact  that  similar  state¬ 
ments  of  conditions  elsewhere  have  ^een  made 
by  State  Commissioner  Finley,  U.ijl,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Claxton  and  other  responsibW  educators 
throughout  the  Nation,  public  officials  in  New 
York  City  whose  chief  interest  in  life,  for  ob¬ 
vious  political  reasons,  is  to  keep  down  the  tax 
rate,  are  repeatedly  asserting  that  there  are  plenty 
of  teachers,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  supply,  and  that  the  alleged  shortage  has 
been  derived  by  juggling  figures.  A  similar  charge 
was  made  by  the  City  administration  and  the 
Board  of  Education  a  year  ago  when  the  salary 
bills  were  under  discussion  in  the  legislature.  It 
is  being  revived  again  this  year  to  combat  the 
Lockwood-Simpson  bill  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  teachers  at  once  the  full  increase 
specified  in  last  year’s  bill,  instead  of  spreading 
it  over  three  years  and  thus  giving  them  only  one- 
third  of  it  now,  as  at  present  provided  in  the  law. 

The  source  and  inspiration  of  such  charges  are 
enough  to  condemn  them,  but  their  unfairness  be¬ 
comes  strikingly  evident  when  one  studies  at  first 
hand  the  actual  conditions  in  the  schools.  Every¬ 
where  principals  are  well  nigh  distracted  by  the 
perpetual  confusion  caused  by  the  absences  and 
vacancies  in  the  teaching  force  which  cannot  be 
filled.  Thousands  of  children  daily  are  either  dis¬ 
missed  because  there  are  no  teachers  to  teach 
them  or  else  are  distributed  among  other  classes 
already  badly  overcrowded,  thus  demoralizing 
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their  own  class  work  and  that  of  the  children  with 
whom  they  are  temporarily  “billeted/' 

As  an  illustration  of  conditions  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  Mr.  Jacob  Theobald,  principal 
of  Public  School  89,  Manhattan,  reports  that  in 
his  school  alone,  which  has  fifty-seven  teaching 
positions,  twenty  appointments  were  made  from 
September  to  December  1919,  because  of  va,- 
cancies,  and  that  of  the  twenty  teachers  so 
appointed  fourteen  declined  to  accept!  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  ingenuity  and  energy  a 
principal  must  exert  to  prevent  his  school  organi¬ 
zation  from  drifting  into  hopeless  chaos  as  a  result 
of  such  a  dislocation  of  the  teaching  staff.  When 
it  is  realized,  moreover,  that'  Mr.  Theobald’s 
experience  is  by  no  means  unique,  but  is  typical, 
rather,  of  widespread  conditions  in  the  City,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  consternation  of  respon¬ 
sible  school  officials  in  the  face  of  the  critical 
situation  in  which  the  entire  school  system  has 
been  placed  by  the  lack  of  available  teachers. 

The  situation  in  the  high  schools  is  equally 
acute.  In  a  recent  public  statement  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Wolfson,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  asserted  that  out  of  his  120  teachers 
he  has  lost  24  of  the  best  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.  This  statement  seemed  so  alarming  to 
us  that  we  asked  him  to  give  us  further  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  these  resignations.  Under  date  of 
January  29th  he  replied  to  us  at  length.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  from  his  letter  will  make  clear 
the  danger  threatening  the  integrity  of  our  public 
high  schools. 

I  From  $1,450  to  $2,650  by  leaving  the  Schools 

“To-dav  Miss  K.  hands  in  her  resignation  as  school 
librarian.  For  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  she  has  had  a 
most  successful  career  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools. 
She  began  as  a  clerical  assistant;  later  on  she  organized 
and  carried  on  most  successfully  the  work  as  placement 
secretary  in  the  Julia  Richman  High  School;  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  she  has  been  librarian  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce.  She  is  generally  recognized  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  placement  work  in  the  city  as  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  people  in  this  community.  She  has  a  personality 
that  always  wins  her  the  co-operation  and  the  sincere 
regard  of  every  one  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact. 

“Up  to  the  present  year  she  has  been  thoroughly  con¬ 
tended  and  happy  in  school  work.  This  week  she  yielded 
to  the  temptation.  The  City  of  New  York  has  been  paying 
her  $1,45°  a  year.  She  has  accepted  a  position  as  an  office 
manager  for  a  live  up-to-date  corporation,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,650  a  year.” 

II  From  $2,800  to  $6,500  by  leaving  the  Schools 

“This  morning,  Mr.  S.,  one  of  the  most  capable  men 
in  our  Art  Department,  walked  into  the  office  and  told  me 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  hurried  visit  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  Last  Friday  he  received  a  telegram  from  a  big  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  summoning  him  to  a  personal  interview. 
He  tells  me  that  the  concern  in  Cleveland  offers  him  an 
initial  salary  of  $6,500  a  year.  His  present  school  salary 
is  approximately  $2,800.  By  working  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  by  working  down  town,  he  has  been  earning 
an  additional  two  or  three  thousand.  Do  you  blame  him  if 
he  gives  up  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  accepts  the  job  in 
Cleveland  ?” 

Ill  Doubles  salary  by  leaving  the  Schools 

“Mr.  J.  was  one  of  our  very  best  teachers  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  He  had  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years’  experience 
as  a  teacher.  He  belongs  to  the  type  of  men  who  were 
completely  happy  in  the  contemplative  life  that  is  ordinarily 
the  life  of  a  teacher.  He  loved  to  sit  in  our  Teachers’ 
Room  and  talk  about  abstract  philosophical  and  economic 
questions  by  the  hour.  He  was  the  type  of  man  who  spent 
his  odd  moments  in  picture  shops,  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  latest  literature  in  belles-lettres,  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  and  other  topics  of  this  sort.  Until  very 
recently  he  never  thought  particularly  about  any  question 
of  compensation.  He  was  able  to  live  comfortably,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  luxuriously,  on  the  salary  that  the  City  granted 
him,  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children. 

“Last  summer  at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  a  solicitor  for  an  insurance  brokerage 
house.  I  met  him  once  or  twice  during  the  summer  and 
he  told  me  with  a  sort  of  wry  smile  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  work.  This  fall  he  resigned  his  position  as  a  teacher. 
He  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  was  already  making  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  as  his  salary  from  the  City  yielded.  He 
came  here  again  about  a  month  ago,  and  told  me  that  in 
that  month — the  month  of  December — he  would  be  making 
twice  as  much  as  he  would  have  if  he  had  stayed  as  a 
teacher  of  this  school .” 

IV  Makes  $10,000  a  year  by  leaving  the  Schools 

“A  year  ago  last  September  H.  S.  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  he  wanted  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a 
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position  in  an  export  house  where  he  might  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  which  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  classroom.  He 
applied  for  the  leave  of  absence,  but  the  leave  of  absence 
was  refused.  Thereupon  he  resigned  his  position  and  took 
the  job  that  he  had  held  during  the  summer  as  a  per¬ 
manent  venture. 

“He  is  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  Forest  Hills.  I  know 
that  he  is  already  making  approximately  $6,000  a  year. 
This  month  he  has  gone  down  to  Mexico  where  he  will 
remain  for  the  next  six  months  representing  the  firm 
with  which  he  is  associated.  His  income  this  year  will 
undoubtedly  approach  $10,000.” 

V  From  $1,300  to  $2,000  by  leaving  the  Schools 

“Last  night  I  met  Miss  S.  who  for  three  years  was 
one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  our  annex  in  46th  street. 
She  was  universally  respected  and  universally  loved  both 
by  her  colleagues  and  by  the  boys,  because  of  her  idealism 
and  her  unselfish  and  sincere  love  for  her  work.  She  told 
me,  last  night,  that  she  had  left  us  in  September,  first,  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  hampered  by  the  narrow  outlook  of  the 
profession,  and  second,  because  she  felt  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  possibility  of  earning  a  competence  equal  to  her 
physical  necessities  unless  she  worked  both  in  the  day 
schools  and  in  the  night  schools. 

(‘Her  salary  at  the  time  of  her  resignation  was  $1,300. 
She  accepted  a  position  in  September  as  confidential  secre¬ 
tary  at  an  initial  salary  of  $40  a  week.” 

These  five  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Wolf  son, 
are  typical  of  the  24  resignations  from  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  “One  of  these  resignations  came  to  me 
yesterday,”  he  said,  “another  will  come  to  me  in 
the  course  of  a  week/'  and  he  added  significantly, 
“you  see  why  I  said  that  the  exodus  from  the 
profession  has  only  just  begun.” 

What  more  striking  evidence  is  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  doubtful  officials  that  there  is  need  for  vig¬ 
orous  action  to  retain  our  best  teachers  and  at¬ 
tract  competent  new  ones.  Dr.  Wolfson  has 
summarized  the  situation  admirably  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  upon  the  foregoing  cases: 

“Five  years  ago  not  one  of  the  score  or  more  of  these 
teachers  had  any  thought  of  leaving  the  system.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  were  contended  and  happy.  When  they 
hand  you  their  resignation  they  tell  you  of  the  good  times 
that  they  used  to  have  as  teachers.  They  tell  you  of  their 
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enjoyment,  of  their  leisurely  and  care-free  life  as  it  used 
to  be.  Usually  they  will  talk  to  you  about  the  spiritual 
uplift  and  the  idealism  which  actuated  them  in  their  work. 
Most  of  them  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  with  absolute 
honesty,  that  they  regret  the  fact  that  this  spiritual  at¬ 
titude  and  this  idealism  has  been  killed  by  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years  have  come  to  surround  the  profession. 

“The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  the  people  who 
have  left  the  system  are  among  the  very  best,  not  among 
the  poorest,  of  our  teachers.  The  twenty  and  more  who 
have  resigned  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  energizing 
force  in  the  faculty.  As  the  process  of  diminution  goes 
on,  we  tend  to  drain  the  cup  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
dregs.  If  the  process  continues  for  another  three  or  four 
years,  we  shall  still  have  teachers  in  the  New  York  City 
schools,  but  they  will  be  those,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
who  were  the  poorest  in  the  system,  those  who,  if  we  could, 
we  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of,  so  to  speak,  at  any  price  ” 

In  glancing  over  the  foregoing  statements  one 
is  convinced  that,  as  Dr.  Wolf  son  puts  it,  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  these  resignations  are 
two-fold,  economic  and  social.  If  the  exodus 
from  the  teaching  force  is  to  be  checked,  remedies 
for  both  of  these  causes  must  be  found. 

The  solution  of  the  economic  cause  is  obvious. 
It  has  been  dwelt  upon  so  much  of  late  that  to 
dwell  upon  it  further  at  length  would  be  tiresome. 
Suffice  is  to  say  that  if  America  could  afford,  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
to  spend  tens  of  billions  to  carry  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  it  can  and  must  eventually, 
however  reluctantly  it  comes  round  to  it,  spend 
tens  of  millions  more  in  the  way  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  to  keep  it  safe.  Public  officials  who  have  not 
the  foresight  and  patriotism  to  see  this  need  will 
be  brushed  aside,  for  whatever  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  we  may  choose  to  wreck  in  the 
coming  years  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  system  of 
public  education. 

The  solution  of  the  social  cause  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious.  There  has  never  been  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  teachers  in  the  City  schools,  especially 
those  in  the  high  schools,  have  chafed  more  un¬ 
der  what  they  have  regarded  as  artificial  and 
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deadening  restraints.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
of  revolt  throughout  the  system  which  is  under¬ 
mining  the  morale  of  the  entire  staff.  The 
teachers  feel,  with  a  large  degree  of  justice,  that 
they  have  been  willfully  or  ignorantly  deprived 
of  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  their  happiness  and  ability  to 
grow  professionally.  The  professional  leaders  of 
the  school  system  face  in  this  problem  the  largest 
that  has  ever  confronted  our  local  school  system, 
and  unless  they  undertake  its  solution  in  an 
open-minded  and  statesmanlike  manner  they  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  driving  out  of  the 
schools  the  most  alert,  the  most  vigorous,  the 
finest  grained  men  and  women  in  the  service. 
Unless  a  way  is  found  to  enable  the  most  com¬ 
petent  teachers  in  the  system  to  exercise  their 
legitimate  personal  freedom  and  participate  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  creation  and  application  of  pro¬ 
fessional  policies  they  will  naturally  leave  the 
service  in  disgust,  irrespective  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  offered. 

There’s  an  old  saying  that  “you  can’t  keep  a 
good  man  down.”  The  good  men  and  women 
in  the  school  system  who  cannot  reach  their 
heights,  financially  or  otherwise,  in  the  field  of 
education  will  inevitably  seek  their  true  level  in 
the  world  beyond  school  walls! 

Can  we  afford  to  lose  them? 

Have  we  the  leadership  to  retain  them? 

A  CHANGE  IN  POLICY  IS  IMPERA¬ 
TIVE. 

HOW  CAN  TEACHERS  IMPROVE 
THEIR  CONDITION? 

Should  the  teachers  seek  to  improve  their 
condition  through  affiliated  action  with  organized 
labor? 

Or  should  they  confine  their  efforts  to  better 
themselves  to  the  action  of  professional  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  ? 
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These  questions  are  being  vigorously  dis¬ 
cussed  throughtout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America  to-day. 

Everywhere  teachers  are  realizing  that  some¬ 
thing  radical  must  be  done  to  make  the  teaching 
profession  attractive  and  give  its  members  a 
square  deal.  The  question  is  how  best  to  or¬ 
ganize  to  secure  these  ends. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  timeliness  of 
this  question,  the  Public  Education  Association 
has  chosen  it  as  the  topic  for  its  annual  public 
meeting  on  Saturday  next,  February  14th,  at  the 
Hotel  McAlpin.  Precisely  worded,  the  topic  of 
the  meeting  reads:  “Should  Teachers  Affiliate 
With  Organized  Labor?” 

The  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon- 
conference  at  1  P.  M.  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  negative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  David  Snedden  of  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Olive  M. 
Jones,  Principal  of  P.  S.  120,  Manhattan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Principals  Association  and 
Vice-President  for  New  York  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administrative  Women. 

The  affirmative  side  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  organization  of  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciated  Teachers’  Union  of  college  teachers,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Jablonower  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  until  recently  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  and  a  member  of  the  Teachers 
Union. 

Make  your  reservation  now!  Tickets,  at 
$2.25  each,  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the 
Association. 
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CHOOSING  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents  will  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Education  its  nominees  for  two  important  princi- 
palships  in  the  City  public  high  schools.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  new  Girls  Commercial  High  School 
in  Brooklyn;  the  other  is  in  the  new  Washington 
Heights  High  School  in  Manhattan. 

On  what  basis  will  these  nominations  be 
made? 

Will  the  Board  of  Superintendents  select  from 
the  two  score  or  more  available  candidates  the 
two  persons  best  fitted  by  training,  experience, 
professional  vision,  and  personality  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  these  two  important  schools? 
Or  will  it,  as  many  fear,  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
hand  out  plums  to  somebody’s  friends? 

In  these  days,  when  the  best  men  and  women 
in  the  system  are  becoming  increasingly  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  outlook  for  recognition  and  ad¬ 
vancement  and  are  leaving  the  public  schools  by 
hundreds  to  enter  fields  more  lucrative  and 
promising,  it  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  in  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  for  our  highest  school  officials, 
by  unworthy  or  mediocre  appointments,  or  by 
appointments  that  appeared  to  be  tainted  with  the 
suspicion  of  improper  political  pressure,  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  unfortunate  feeling  that  pull  is  more 
potent  than  proficiency  in  the  New  York  City 
schools. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  demand 
for  a  disinterested  choice  of  the  most  competent 
candidates  for  high  places  in  the  school  system 
was  more  insistent  than  now.  The  public  as  well 
as  the  teaching  profession  are  alert,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  nothing  less  than  the  highest  type  of 
appointments  to  positions  of  responsibility.  Apart 
from  the  personal  sense  of  injustice  that  worthy 
candidates  would  naturally  feel  if  compelled  to 
yield  to  less  competent  aspirants,  the  hopes  of  the 
community  for  the  development  of  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  education  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  day  would  receive  an  unfortunate  schock. 

The  public  is  fully  aroused  to  the  shortcom- 
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ings  of  our  system  of  public  education,  and, 
conscious  of  its  own  responsibilty  in  the  matter, 
is  realizing  the  necessity  for  appropriating  large 
sums  of  money  to  correct  past  errors  and  enable 
the  school  authorities  to  effect  improvements  that 
have  long  been  desired.  It  is  especially  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  that  better  salaries  be  provided 
to  secure  and  keep  competent  teachers.  Millions 
have  already  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  millions 
more  will  be  appropriated  in  the  near  future.  In  re¬ 
turn,  the  public  justly  expects  the  professional  staff 
to  provide  the  best  education  possible  for  its  chil¬ 
dren.  During  the  past  few  months  citizens  every¬ 
where  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  their 
hopes  raised,  by  the  splendid  fight  that  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  schools  out  of  petty  municipal 
politics.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  nothing  should  be  done  at  this  critical  time 
by  responsible  school  officials  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  confidence  has  been  misplaced, 
that,  when  it  comes  to  the  essential  details  of 
exercising  professional  leadership,  the  scrutiny  of 
candidates  for  important  posts  is  a  mere  pretense, 
that  there  is  no  genuine  desire  to  give  competency 
precedence  over  other  claims  for  recognition,  or 
that  the  elaborate  machinery  of  selecting  the  fit¬ 
test  is  nothing  more  than  so  much  motion,  deftly 
manipulated  to  camouflage  a  foregone  conclusion 
or  to  sanctify  a  selection  that  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  fair  competition. 

Unless  the  campaign  for  increased  salaries  for 
teachers  is  being  waged  under  false  pretenses  and 
the  contention  that  increased  compensation  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  community  will 
thereby  obtain  and  keep  more  competent  teachers 
for  its  children  is  a  mere  catch-phrase,  deliberate¬ 
ly  fabricated  to  delude  the  people  into  giving  more 
liberally  for  public  education,  the  professional 
leaders  in  the  schools  are  under  a  moral,  as  well 
as  a  legal,  obligation  to  practice  what  they  preach 
and  make  good  on  this  promise  of  MAXIMUM 
efficiency. 

This  is  the  psychological  moment  to  clinch 
public  support  by  affording  a  concrete  example 
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of  good  faith!  Nothing  would  do  more  to  streng¬ 
then  the  morale  of  the  entire  teaching  staff. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  fortunately 
at  its  command  comprehensive  information  upon 
which  to  make  an  impartial  choice  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  in  question.  The  Associate  Superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  high  schools  has  not  only  com¬ 
piled  a  complete  record  of  the  training,  experience 
and  general  fitness  of  available  candidates,  but 
has  secured  from  them  additional  statements  that 
provide  an  admirable  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
of  their  professional  calibre  and  their  conception 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  particular  jobs 
for  which  they  are  applicants.  The  only  ques¬ 
tions  are :  How  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  have  thoroughly  scru¬ 
tinized  this  material?  How  many  of  them  will 
base  their  final  judgment  upon  it?  How  many 
will  reach  a  conclusion  by  intuition  or  by  some 
other  subtile  inspiration?  How  many  will  permit 
themselves  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
so-and-so  is  a  friend  of  so-and-so  who  has  let  his 
wishes  known?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
will  be  revealed  only  by  the  Board’s  final  action. 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them!” 

The  public  will  naturally  watch  these  two  ap¬ 
pointments  with  extreme  interest  and  regard 
them  as  indexes  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  practical  professional  leadership  in  the 
great  task  of  educational  reconstruction  ahead. 

There  are  several  splendid  women  available 
for  the  principalship  of  the  Girls  High  School  in 
Brooklyn.  Progressive  women  in  the  city  are 
urging  that  one  of  them  be  chosen.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  a  legitimate  demand  can  be  de¬ 
nied.  Surely  no  better  opportunity  for  a  woman 
of  ability  could  be  found  in  the  school  system 
than  that  offered  by  this  new  high  school  for  girls. 
If  a  woman  is  to  be  appointed,  therefore,  let  us 
have  the  BEST  one  on  the  list ! 

The  new  school  in  Washington  Heights,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  location,  if  for  no  other  reason,  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  schools 
in  the  city.  It  will  house  both  boys  and  girls  and 
its  program  will  comprise  all  phases  of  high  school 
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work.  From  year  to  year,  this  program  will  have 
to  be  readapted  to  meet  changing  conceptions  of 
education  and  new  demands  of  life  and  industry. 
Its  organization  will  have  to  be  continually  re¬ 
moulded  to  fit  the  ever-varying  needs  of  indivi¬ 
dual  pupils.  Obviously,  the  person  suited  for 
such  a  task  is  not  one  of  the  “forman”  type,  a 
pusher  of  buttons,  a  whirler  of  wheels,  an  educa¬ 
tional  “medium,”  so  to  speak,  to  transmit  dead 
messages  from  the  world  above  to  the  world  be¬ 
low.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  a  punctili¬ 
ous  “executive,”  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term, 
as  a  leader,  a  student  of  education  who  has  also 
the  gift  of  moulding  policies  and  men  and  can  get 
results  through  others  not  so  much  by  giving 
orders  as  by  giving  inspiration  and  practical  help. 

What  will  the  Superintendents  do  about  it? 
The  danger  is  not  that  they  will  select  someone 
UTTERLY  incompetent,  but  that  they  will  fail 
to  pick  the  BEST  they  can  find,  that  they  will 
permit  personal  considerations  to  overshadow 
professional  obligations. 

If  they  sense  their  opportunity  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  in  the  same  commendable  fashion  they  have 
recently  grasped  other  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  leadership,  however,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  their  action!  Naturally  the  City  Superinten¬ 
dent,  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  will  have  great 
influence  in  determining  the  result. 

SALARY  LEGISLATION 

The  teachers  of  New  York  City  are  planning 
to  introduce  radical  legislation  to  increase 
salaries. 

One  bill  has  already  been  introduced.  It  is  the 
Lockwood-Simpson  Bill  and  provides  that  the  en¬ 
tire  increase  granted  in  last  year’s  salary  bill  be 
granted  this  year  instead  of  one  third  of  it  only. 

In  addition  to  this  the  teachers  propose  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  that  will  give  all  teachers  who 
receive  less  than  $2,160  under  the  foregoing  bill 
an  increase  of  40%.  Those  who  receive  between 
$2,160  and  $4,000  are  to  receive  an  increase  of 
30%.  Those  who  receive  more  than  $4,000  are  to 
receive  an  increase  of  20%.  In  addition  teachers 
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of  boys’  classes  are  to  receive  rn  additional  10%. 
All  of  these  increases  are  to  be  over  and  above 
the  increases  granted  in  the  salary  bill  of  last  year 
as  amended  by  the  Lockwood-Simpson  Bill  this 
year. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  financial  burden  on  New 
York  City  which  such  a  measure  would  involve, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  State  shall  provide  at  least 
50%  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  city  for 
teachers’  salaries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
increase  for  New  York  City  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  $16,000,000. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  contain  other 
important  provisions  such  as  a  minimum  salary 
and  a  minimum  increment  for  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  financial  independence  for  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Until  the  text  of  these  measures  has  been  final¬ 
ly  completed  it  is  inadvisable  to  discuss  them  in 
the  “Public  and  the  Schools.”  The  foregoing  di¬ 
gest  is  presented  at  this  time  merely  for  the 
information  of  our  readers.  We  shall  present  a 
more  extended  analysis  with  discussion  in  a  later 
number. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for  this  new 
legislation  to  counteract  the  depletion  of  the 
teaching  corps,  the  teachers  have  presented  the 
following  data: 

“71,318  pupils  in  New  York  City  are  without  teachers 
to  instruct  them,  mostly  in  the  elementary  grades. 

“1,718  classes  had  to  be  dismissed  one  day  last  week 
because  of  a  lack  of  teachers,  this  being  the  high  water 
mark  for  the  year. 

“1,000  substitute  teachers  are  badly  needed  at  the 
present  time  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  them  because 
of  low  salaries. 

“1,900  teachers  have  resigned  during  the  last  nine 
months  to  take  positions  which  pay  better,  in  business 
houses  and  elsewhere.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts  they  also 
point  out  that  whereas  the  training  schools  should 
turn  out  3,000  teachers  annually  to  meet  the  nor¬ 
mal  demands  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
this  year  the  schools  graduated  less  than  400! 

Citizens  in  general  will  study  with  interest  the 
concrete  proposals  of  the  teachers  to  remedy  this 
impossible  situation. 
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TO  DAD— VIA.  MARY  AND  JOHN 

The  need  for  Americanizing  our  large  foreign 
born  population  has  added  new  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  the  kindergarten  in  our  system  of 
public  education. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  wont  to  dwell  upon 
what  the  kindergarten  means  for  the  child  alone. 

~  We  have  pointed  out  that  if  children  are  to  grow 
morally,  intellectually  and  physically  into  the 
strong  and  competent  men  and  women  a  virile 
democracy  needs,  they  must,  from  the  earliest 
years,  be  saved  from  degrading  influences.  Their 
curiosity  must  be  turned  to  observation,  their 
restlessness  to  deftness  and  interest,  and  their 
wondering  to  understanding.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  the  kindergarten  trains  children  in  this 
fashion  by  example,  influence  and  experience,  and 
through  work  and  play  and  association.  By 
taking  care  of  them  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age,  we  have  said,  the  kindergarten  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  lengthen  the  period  of  education  two* 
years  at  a  time  when  they  need  it  most,  when 
they  are  making  ready  for  learning  the  things  that 
require  study  and  close  application,  and  when  the  < 
using  of  their  minds  and  hands  is  of  no  imme¬ 
diate  economic  value.  All  these  things  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  those  who  look,  primarily,  to  the 
kindergarten  to  give  the  children  in  their  most 
impressionable  years  those  wholesome,  creative, 
social  influences  which  are  so  deplorably  lacking 
in  the  alleys  and  gutters  of  our  congested  city 
streets. 

But  the  urgency  of  reaching  our  alien  adults 
has  offered  a  new  angle  from  which  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten 
not  only  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  but,  through  parents  meetings  and 
through  the  system  of  home  visiting  it  fosters,  it 
opens  up  ways  of  reaching  fathers  and  mothers 
that  have  almost  unlimited  possibilities.  It  thus 
becomes  a  potent  factor  in  solving  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  problem  which  faces  those  who 
are  conducting  the  vast  campaign  of  American¬ 
ization  through  education. — “How  can  we  reach 
and  win  the  confidence  of  immigrant  adults  ?” 
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Just  what  Americanization  means  precisely  is 
a  question.  At  best  it  is  a  hazy  term.  To  some 
it  means  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs.  To  others 
it  means  learning  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  In  a  large  sense  it  means  the  process 
whereby  the  strangers  within  our  gates  become 
part  of  us.  It  implies  a  long  period  of  adaptation 
and  readjustment  wherein  the  newcomer  fami¬ 
liarizes  himself  with  our  language  and  ways  of 
living,  secures  access  to  the  opportunities  which 
enable  him  to  reach  his  own  highest  individual 
development,  and  gradually  acquires  that  self- 
reliance  and  attitude  of  constructive  criticism 
towards  himself  and  his  new  country  that  is  the 
essence  of  progress  and  is  made  possible  only  by 
thorough  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  ideals  which  control  it.  Such 
a  process  to  be  worth  while  is  of  necessity  slow. 
It  cannot  be  perfected,  solely  or  primarily,  by 
“patriotic  meetings,”  by  a  few  pink-tea  calls  from 
one-half  of  the  world  to  the  other,  nor  by  merely 
learning  English,  however  essential  that  may  be 
as  a  tool  for  understanding  the  environment,  for 
expressing  to  others  the  thoughts  and  ideals  one 
'  has  already  expressed  to  oneself  in  one’s  own 
language,  or  for  achieving  one’s  legitimate  am¬ 
bition  in  a  land  where  that  is  the  mother  tongue. 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  kindergarten 
teacher  can  render  invaluable  service  in  Ameri¬ 
canizing  our  alien  population.  A  large  part  of 
her  energy  is  devoted  to  establishing  personal 
relationships  in  the  home  at  a  time  when  the  in¬ 
terest  and  care  of  the  parents  are  most  closely 
knit  to  the  welfare  of  the  children.  She  has  thus 
the  best  entree  in  the  world  to  the  hearts  and  in¬ 
terests  of  these  fathers  and  mothers.  By  bringing 
the  children  of  immigrants  into  the  kindergarten 
there  is  established,  in  addition  to  whatever  the 
kindergarten  may  mean  for  the  child,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  co-operative  relationship  between  the 
immigrant  home  and  the  most  potential  Ameri¬ 
canizing  agency  among  us— the  public  school.  In 
a  new  and  significant  way  it  is  true  that  “a  little 
child  shall  lead  them!”  With  the  way  thus  sym¬ 
pathetically  opened  up  the  possibilities  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  parent  and  Americanizing  him,  in  the 
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highest  sense  of  that  term,  are  limited  only  by 
the  facilities  of  the  schools  and  the  vision  of  the 
teachers. 

What  advantage  are  we  taking  of  this  op¬ 
portunity?  Very  little! 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  only  500,000  out 
of  the  4,300,000  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
enrolled  in  kindergartens!  This  means  not  only 
that  88%  of  our  little  children,  or  eight  out  of 
nine*.  are  thus  deprived  of  a  proper  foundation 
for  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  equipment 
necessary  for  their  life  work,  but  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  splendid  opportunities  are  being 
missed  to  make  vital  contacts  with  immigrant 
homes. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  problem  of  the 
immigrant  is  peculiarly  acute,  over  125,000  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  or  more 
than  75%  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age, 
are  not  enrolled  in  kindergartens!  The  propor¬ 
tion  throughout  the  State  is  even  larger. 

Do  you  consider  such  a  condition  defensible 
in  the  largest  and  wealthiest  City  in  the  world’s 
greatest  democracy?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
State  can  afford  to  deprive  tens  of  thousands  of 
its  children  of  two  years  of  systematic  education 
to  which  they  are  entitled?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  Nation  can  so  afford  to  neglect  the  early  edu¬ 
cation  of  millions  of  its  children?  Apart  from 
the  right  of  every  child  to  be  healthy  and  happy, 
a  right  start  in  life  is  indispensable  to  sound 
training  for  citizenship  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
State.  Mr.  George  McAneny  once  said,  regard¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  kindergarten  in  train¬ 
ing  for  citizenship,  “The  haunts  of  20%  of  the 
children  in  New  York  City  are  still  on  the  street 
— dirt,  crime  and  vulgarity.  Reduce  the  cases  in 
our  corrective  institutions  by  starting  the  chil¬ 
dren  right.  Better  to  pay  to  educate  than  to  re¬ 
form.”  From  the  vast  reservoir  of  little  children 
who  are  receiving  their  first  social  experience  in 
the  alleys  and  gutters  of  our  congested  city 
streets  will  come  many  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  shall  have  to  reform  to-morrow! 

What  might  be  done  at  the  same  time  through 
the  channel  of  the  kindergarten  to  reach  our  vast 
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foreign  born  population  is  not  hard  to  imagine. 
We  have  indicated  its  possibilities  above. 

Why  not  sufficient  kindergartens  in  every 
school  to  care  for  all  our  little  children? 

Why  not  a  100%  pure  and  unadulterated 
Americanization  program  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  ? 

Why  not  reach  the  parents  through  the  child 
— their  weak,  or,  rather,  strong,  spot? 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  KINDER- 

GARTENS 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Public  Education  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  organizations  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  which  provides 
that, 

“Upon  petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six,  residing  within  the  district 
or  city,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  kindergarten  unless  a  kinder¬ 
garten  is  already  maintained  in  the  school  named 
in  the  petition ;  provided  that  no  petition  shall  be 
effective  unless  the  school  in  connection  with 
which  such  kindergarten  is  desired  is  named  in 
the  petition;  and  provided  further,  that  no  more 
than  one  school  is  named  in  each  petition;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  petitioners  reside 
within  the  section  or  neighborhood  ordinarily 
served  by  the  school  in  connection  with  which 
such  kindergarten  is  desired/’ 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  compul¬ 
sory  for  school  officials  to  establish  kindergartens 
in  places  throughout  the  State  where  kinder¬ 
gartens  do  not  exist  and  where  there  are  a  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  parents  who  wish  to  have 
their  children  attend  such  kindergartens.  The 
bill  also  guards  against  any  abuse  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  by  requiring  that  the  petition  be  very  spe¬ 
cific  as  to  where  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  located 
and  that  no  such  kindergarten  shall  be  created 
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for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  size-of  al-~ 
ready  existent  kindergartens.  This  lattei  £rq- 
vision  has  been  made  because  the  question  of  the 
size  of  kindergartens  is  regarded  as  ad 

ministration  which  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  school  authorities  and  not  rigidly  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  law.  The  aim  is  simply  to  insure  as 
far  as  possible  that  no  section  of  the  State  shall 
be  without  a  kindergarten  if  the  parents  in  that 
district  really  want  one.  California  and  other 
States  have  already  passed  laws  similar  to  it. 


The  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood  and  is  known  as 
Senate  Printed  No.  431.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  in  a  few 
days,  by  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Three  years  ago  a  similar  bill  passed  the  As¬ 
sembly  unanimously,  but  was  held  up  in  the 
Senate  because  of  the  demands  of  war  prepa¬ 
ration.  Senator  Lockwood  expects  to  put  it 
through  this  year. 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  its  passage, 
will  you  not  wire  or  write  your  endorsement  to 
Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Senate  Chamber, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  organizations  behind  this  bill  include : 
the  Public  Education  Association,  N.  Y.  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  N.  Y.  State  Congress^f 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  N.  Y. 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  National 
Kindergarten  Association,  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Women’s  City  Club,  and  Women’s  Municipal 
League. 


NOTICE! 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  receiving  manuscript 
from  the  stenographer,  the  series  of  bulletins  on 
“SHOULD  TEACHERS  AFFILIATE  WITH 
ORGANIZED  LABOR?”  will  not  begin  until  next 
week,  February  28th,  when  the  address  of 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Overstreet,  in  favor  of  affiliation,  will 
be  published. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  ootify  us.  ^gag^a*© 


Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with 
Organized  Labor? 

By  Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Member  of  the  Associated  Teachers  Union. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  like  first  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Chairman  upon  his  very  excellent  rules  of 
debate.  I  hope  that  even  though  I  am  the  terrible 
being  that  I  am — for  of  course  a  teacher-trades-unionist 
must  be  a  terrible  being — I  shall  preserve  my  proper 
urbanity  and  not  say  very  hard  things.  I  particularly 
feel  the  value  of  the  Chairman’s  request  that  we  em¬ 
phasize  service  to  the  community  rather  than  rights. 
It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak. 
If  we  who  have  affiliated  ourselves  with  labor  have 
done  that  which  goes  counter  to  the  public  welfare,  it 
is  for  us  to  know  this  very  quickly.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  done  what  is,  from  the  community  point  of 
view,  wholly  proper  and  good,  then  I  think  it  is  for  the 
public  itself  to  know  this  very  quickly. 

May  I  also,  in  passing,  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  type  of  thing  that  this  Association  is  doing  to-day? 
In  these  times,  when  it  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  good 
citizenship  to  suppress  all  discussion  whatever,  lest 
perhaps  some  “dangerous”  truth  should  emerge,  it  is  a 
fine  vindication  of  our  fundamental  Americanism  to 
throw  a  vexed  question  of  this  kind  open  to  public  de¬ 
bate.  For  it  is  a  question  upon  which  men  and  women, 
both  within  and  without  the  profession,  differ  not  only 
intellectually  but  emotionally.  In  fact,  emotion  has  run 
so  high  that  the  joining  of  a  teachers’  union  has  become 
at  times,  to  those  that  ventured,  a  matter  of  grave 
peril.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  this  occasion  will 
serve  as  a  precedent;  and  that,  throughout  the  country, 
the  question  before  us  will  be  thrown  open  to  frank 
and  “uncensored”  discussion. 

I. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  issue:  “Should  teachers 
affiliate  with  organized  labor?”  My  own  immediate 
reaction  is:  “Why  not?”  We  teachers  are  laborers. 
We  belong  to  the  “working  class.”  Certainly  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  being  capitalists.  We  are  not  em¬ 
ployers  who  give  wage  and  receive  the  profits  which 
wage  workers  are  able  to  earn.  Now  as  hired  workers, 
it  does  not  seem  a  strange  nor  reprehensible  thing  to  me 
that  we  should  establish  a  cordial,  co-operative  relation 
with  others  who  likewise  are  hired  workers.  For  ob¬ 
viously  there  are  certain  respects  in  which  our  outlook 
and  our  needs  are  identical,  respects  in  which  we  may 
naturally  and  with  profit  consult  with  each  other  to 
the  end  of  mutual  enlightenment  and  support. 
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And  yet  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  For  when  we 
declare  that  we  are  workers,  some  persons  make  a 
reservation:  “Yes,”  they  say;  “You  are  indeed  workers, 
but  of  a  very  special  kind.  Most  workers  work  for 
their  own  interests.  They  are  a  ‘class’  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  You  teachers  work  for  the  public  interest.  Hence, 
when,  in  any  sense,  you  cease  to  represent  the  public, 
you  demean  yourselves,  you  degrade  your  profession.” 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  touches  the  very  heart  of  this 
problem.  The  glory  of  the  schools  is  that  they  have, 
in  theory  at  least,  served  the  public  interest.  Now 
when  a  number  of  teachers  appear  who  say:  “We  are 
going  to  affiliate  with  labor,”  there  comes  to  us  the 
horrifying  thought  that  the  schools  are  to  lose  their 
fine  universality  and  become  instruments  of  partisan 
or  class  interests. 

Is  that  true?  Does  affiliation  with  labor  mean 
affiliation  with  a  class?  If  it  does,  then  I  for  one  will 
have  none  of  it;  and  I  believe  that  practically  everyone 
else  who  is  associated  with  this  movement  will  have 
none  of  it.  Why,  then,  do  we  affiliate?  Because  we 
believe  that  affiliation  with  labor  does  not  necessarily 
mean  affiliation  with  a  class. 

The  reason,  I  take  it,  why  this  seems  to  many  a 
rather  curious  and  self-contradictory  thing  to  say  is 
that  most  of  us  think  in  terms  of  conventional  labels 
and  not  in  terms  of  realities.  Suppose  one  asks  the 
question:  “How  can  one  truly  represent  the  public  in¬ 
terest  as  over  against  class  interest, ’’what  would  be 
the  answer?  Would  one  say  that  a  person  stands  for 
the  public  interest,  when  he  stands  for  everybody  in 
the  public — for  the  numerical  aggregate?  Then  he 
must  stand  for  the  burglars,  for  the  political  grafters, 
for  the  suppressors  of  free  speech,  for  the  exploiters 
of  women  and  children.  No.  If  one  stands  for  the 
public,  one  stands  inevitably  for  the  ideas  and  activities 
oi  only  a  portion  of  the  public.  And  of  what  portion? 
Surely  of  that  portion  which  has  most  deeply  at  heart 
the  fundamental  public  good. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  public-minded  men 
that  ever  lived  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  he  died 
he  belonged  to  an  insignificant  minority  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred.  Would  one  say  that  a  man  who  cast  in  his  for¬ 
tunes  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  small  band  of 
followers  was  joining  a  “class”?  Or  would  one  not 
rather  say  that  in  joining  a  body  of  people  who  had 
transcended  “class”  interest,  who  were  working  for  the 
interest  of  a  finer  humanity,  he  was  indeed  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  public  good? 

Again,  take  the  slave  revolts.  Were  they  “class” 
movements?  In  a  sense,  yes.  The  slaves  were  rebel¬ 
ling  against  the  cruelty  of  their  lot.  They  were  fight¬ 
ing  for  themselves.  And  yet,  as  over  against  the 
aristocrats  who  were  living  upon  the  labor  of  these 
slaves,  I  think  we  should  say  that  the  latter  were  by  far 
the  public-spirited  ones.  They  were  fighting  for  the 
fundamental  human  realities. 
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Now  if  that  is  true;  if  the  service  of  the  public  is 
to  be  found  not  in  the  undiscriminating  service  of  the 
numerical  aggregate,  but  in  co-operation  with  that 
group  whose  INTENT  is  public,  I  ask  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  where,  in  the  long  history  of  the  world,  do 
we  find  more  continuously,  more  heroically,  more  ef¬ 
fectively  an  intent  for  the  bettering  of  human  condi¬ 
tions  than  in  the  labor  movement?  It  is  a  flagrant,  nay, 
it  is  a  pathetic  misunderstanding  of  that  movement  to 
say  that  it  has  been  a  movement  solely  for  the  material 
benefit  of  a  class.  It  has  indeed  concerned  itself  with 
material  benefits  and  with  benefits  for  a  special  group. 
But  it  has  concerned  itself  with  far  more.  Fundamen¬ 
tally  it  has  fought  for  a  humaner  world.  Fundamentally 
it  has  thrown  down  a  challenge  to  the  arrogances  and 
autocracies  and  cruelties  that  have  set  themselves  up 
for  the  governance  of  life.  It  has  fought  for  human 
emancipation — for  yours  and  mine  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 

So  the  labor  movement,  I  say,  is  not  in  its  essence 
a  class  movement.  It  is  a  movement  that  stands  for 
what  is  fundamental  to  public  welfare,  and  when 
teachers  affiliate  themselves  with  it  they  are  not 
thereby  lowering  themselves  to  the  level  of  partisans  of 
a  class  interest.  They  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  raising 
themselves  to  the  point  of  view  of  res  pub  lie  a 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  labor  movement  for 
almost  twenty  years;  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  found 
to  my  sorrow  that  the  group  that  comprehended  it 
least,  that  gave  it  least  vital  support  in  its  essentially 
humanistic  struggle  was  the  teacher  group.  The 
teachers,  with  all  their  ostensible  “public  mindedness,” 
have  not  even  known,  in  a  deep  and  sympathetic  sense, 
what  has  been  the  significance  of  this  great  struggle  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  There  has  been  a  queer  kind 
of  indifference,  a  queer  kind  of  alignment  of  the 
teacher,  not  with  the  more  deep  reaching  interests  of 
the  public,  but  with  the  interests  of  a  socially  and 
economically  dominant  class. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  has  freely 
lent  himself  to  the  partisan  or  “class”  attitudes  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Am  I  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
attitudes  of  the  schools  and  colleges  have  been  parti¬ 
san?  I  challenge  anyone  here  to  find  me  a  single  case 
of  a  college  professor  or  of  a  teacher  in  the  common 
schools  who  was  dismissed  because  he  taught  the 
economics  of  capitalism.  Formerly,  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  were  partisan  religiously.  Teachers  were  dis¬ 
missed  because  they  would  not  conform  to  religious 
doctrine.  Now  they  are  partisan  politically  and  eco 
nomically.  And  again  teachers  are  dismissed  because 
thev  will  not  conform  to  the  conventional  ruling  class 
politics  and  economics  of  the  day.  Had  the  teachers, 
as  a  group,  really  understood  the  fundamental  import 
of  the  labor  movement,  they  could  never,  I  believe, 
have  been  brought  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  prostitution 
of  education  in  behalf  of  partisan  interests. 

It  is  in  behalf,  then,  of  a  more  adequate  under- 
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standing  of  the  labor  movement,  an  understanding  of  it 
as  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  humanization  of 
life,  that  I  welcome  the  affiliation  of  teachers  with 
labor. 


II. 

But  I  welcome  it  for  another  reason.  The  world 
is  making  new  alignments.  Free  born  and  base  born, 
noble  and  serf,  master  and  slave,  employer  and  wage 
worker — these  have  been  the  old  alignments.  And  we 
teachers  have  cherished  our  own  little  snobbish  align¬ 
ment  in  setting  ourselves  apart  as  “intellectual”  work¬ 
ers  as  over  against  “mere”  manual  workers.  There  is, 
I  believe,  emerging  out  of  the  confused  yet  powerful 
idealism  of  our  day,  a  significant  new  alignment:  the 
alignment  of  those  who  do  useful  work  and  those  who 
live  on  the  useful  work  of  others.  In  that  new  align¬ 
ment  there  is  only  one  place  for  the  teacher.  I  know 
of  nothing  finer  in  its  promise  of  the  type  of  relation¬ 
ships  that  are  to  be  established  than  the  clarifying 
phrase  of  the  British  Labor  Party:  “Labor,  whether  of 
brain  or  of  hand.”  We  teachers  have  long  enough 
held  ourselves  snobbishly  apart.  It  is  time  that  we 
affiliate  ourselves  frankly  and  gladly  with  the  great 
body  of  useful  workers  of  the  world. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  teachers  can  help  labor. 
They  can  help  with  their  understanding  of  history, 
of  economics,  of  politics,  of  science.  They  can  bring 
to  the  labor  struggle  intellectual  balance  and  penetra¬ 
tion;  they  can  help  to  give  to  those  struggles  a  direction 
that  is  unfalteringly  social.  Labor  hitherto  has  stumbled 
along  in  all  sorts  of  confusions  and  blindness.  Why? 
Because  the  laborers,  in  their  pressing  need,  have  had 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  while  we  teachers, 
with  trained  intelligence  to  contribute,  have  sat  super¬ 
ciliously  apart  and  thanked  God  that  we  were  not  as 
they. 

But  in  a  yet  more  concrete  and  immediate  way 
teachers  can  help  labor.  The  working  man  of  late  has 
felt  increasingly  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  education 
for  himself  as  an  adult.  In  certain  respects  education 
is  open  to  him  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  But  he 
finds  that  in  many  ways  the  conventional  educational 
institutions  are  not  organized  to  meet  his  needs.  With 
their  “ruling  class”  leanings,  they  neither  understand 
his  problems  nor  in  any  effective  way  attempt  to  meet 
them.  He  is  asking  therefore  for  a  different  type  of 
education.  Nay,  he  is  not  asking ;  he  is  organizing  that 
education  for  himself.  The  New  York  Ladies  Garment 
Workers’  Union,  for  example,  has  for  years  organized 
classes  for  its  members.  The  Labor  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  has  more  recently  begun  to  do  likewise.  A 
Workingmen’s  University  is  being  projected.  It  is 
here  that  the  teacher  who  has  been  quickened  to  a 
wider  vision  and  a  deeper  understanding  can  render  im¬ 
mediate  and  valuable  service. 

But  labor  likewise  can  help  the  teacher.  The 
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teacher’s  position  to-day  is  not  an  enviable  one.  It 
has  not  been  enviable  for  many  years.  In  the  first 
place  financially.  The  teachers  notoriously  have  been 
among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the  land.  They 
have  been  willing  to  endure  this  condition  in  return  for 
certain  apparent  advantages — social  position,  joy  in 
their  work,  a  sense  of  real  service  to  the  community. 
But  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  when  a  group 
of  laborers  for  years  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
the  public  that  their  hire  should  approximate  more 
nearly  to  their  worth,  it  either  means  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  group  or  with  the  public. 
Some  of  us  have  come  at  last  to  believe  that  the  trouble 
has  been  with  the  teacher  group  and  not  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  public  is  an  indeterminate  mass  swayed  this 
way  and  that  by  the  prevailing  agencies  of  publicity. 
The  trouble  with  the  teachers  has  been  that  they  have 
not  known  how  to  gain  legitimate  publicity  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  working  needs.  And  so  the  public  has 
simply  passed  them  by.  Teachers,  with  their  exag¬ 
gerated  “class  consciousness”— -the  fact  of  which  is  an 
amusing  commentary  upon  those  who  fear  that  affi¬ 
liation  with  millions  of  other  workers  will  degrade 
them  into  a  “class” — teachers,  I  say,  with  their  exag¬ 
gerated  “class  consciousness”  have  organized  their 
teachers’  councils,  their  high  school  associations,  their 
professors’  associations  and  what  not.  But  the  sound 
of  them — to  the  public— -has  been  as  of  a  stone  dropped 
into  the  ocean.  What  the  teachers  need  is  a  great 
body  of  organized  citizenry  who  sympathize  with  their 
services  and  their  needs  and  who  will  make  their  cause 
their  own.  I  say  organized  advisedly;  for  the  vague 
sympathy  of  unorganized  citizenry  counts  for  little. 
Every  realist  in  politics  knows  that,  for  practical 
achievement,  an  organized  minority  is  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  an  unorganized  majority  many  times  its  size. 

Now  where  are  the  teachers  to  find  an  organized 
citizenry  who  will  make  their  cause  their  own?  Shall 
the  teachers  affiliate  with  the  Taxpayers  Associations 
-—ask  them  to  raise  the  taxes,  forsooth? — the  Real 
Estate  Associations,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Bar  and  Medical  Associations?  The  interests  of  these 
are  in  every  respect  far  more  special  than  the  interests 
of  the  great  organized  body  of  laboring  people.  The 
bulk  of  our  school  children  are  the  children  of  manual 
laborers.  Labor,  therefore,  has  an  immediate,  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fitness  of  those  who  teach  in  the  schools. 
Hence  the  sympathy  of  labor  is  there  for  the  asking. 
It  is  but  for  the  teachers  to  emerge  from  their  arti¬ 
ficial,  futile  exclusiveness  and  join  with  organized  labor 
in  prosecuting  the  SOCIAL  aims  that  are  common  to 
both. 

Can  organized  labor  help  the  teachers?  That 
question  is  best  answered  by  another.  Has  organized 
labor  been  able  to  help  itself?  The  splendid  history 
of  the  emergence  of  labor  from  practical  serfdom  to  a 
condition  in  which  it  begins  to  participate  democratic- 
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ally  in  the  organized  production  of  the  world  is  suffi¬ 
cient  answer. 

III. 

“To  participate  democratically.”  That  brings  me 
to  the  most  significant  matter  of  all.  Labor’s  fight  for 
many  years  has  been  simply  for  a  decent  wage  and  for 
humanly  tolerable  working  conditions — a  materialistic 
fight,  it  has  been  called.  Its  fight  has  already  passed  be¬ 
yond  that  stage.  It  is  now  fighting  for  the  great  spiritual 
thing  we  call  “industrial  democracy.”  What  is  indus¬ 
trial  democracy?  It  is  that  condition  in  which  the 
worker  is  first  of  all  a  free  man  in  his  craft,  in  which 
he  is  no  longer  the  mere  “commodity,”  the  mere  usable 
slave  of  his  employers.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  that 
condition  in  which,  as  a  free  citizen  of  his  craft,  he  has 
his  citizen’s  voice  in  the  organization  of  his  craft  work. 
It  is  for  industrial  citizenship  that  the  worker  is  now 
fighting — and  winning  in  his  fight. 

Is  the  teacher  to-day  a  free  man  in  his  craft?  Is 
he  a  citizen  with  full  rights  of  participation  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  work  of  his  craft?  Thanks  to  the 
labor  movement,  a  common  manual  laborer  may  not,  in 
most  cases,  be  dismissed  save  as  his  dismissal  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  his  peers.  Not  so  a  teacher.  A  principal,  a 
superintendent,  a  board  of  education,  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees — in  these  still  resides  the  right,  with  a  sheer  ar¬ 
bitrariness  that  is  often  revolting,  to  wreck  a  teacher’s 
career.  Shall  not  the  teacher  have  the  workingman’s 
right  to  a  review  of  his  case  by  his  peers? 

Again,  thanks  to  the  labor  movement,  the  com¬ 
mon  workingman  is  beginning  to  participate  in  the 
councils  of  business  and  production.  Is  the  teacher? 
For  the  most  part,  he  is  told  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
orders  come  from  above.  And  woe  to  the  teacher  who 
is  not  pliant  to  the  will  of  the  petty  autocracies  that 
rule  many  of  our  schools!  Does  the  college  teacher  sit  on 
the  board  of  trustees?  He  is  delegated  certain  powers, 
but  the  real  power,  the  ultimate  power — as  to  that,  let 
the  professor  keep  well  within  his  appointed  place! 

Industrial  democracy  is  the  great  spiritual  need  of 
the  workingman.  It  is  the  great  spiritual  need  of  the 
teacher.  Shall  they  not,  then,  strike  hands  in  a  great 
comradeship  of  common  interest — an  interest  not  par¬ 
tisan,  and  not  degrading;  an  interest,  rather,  which  is 
as  deeply  valid  as  human  nature,  as  profoundly  in¬ 
evitable  as  the  ongoing  of  fundamental  democracy. 

IV. 

May  I  say  one  word  in  closing?  We  teachers 
recognize  that  there  is  a  difference  between  workers 
employed  by  private  individuals  or  corporations  and 
workers  employed  by  the  public.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  that  difference  is  not  great  enough  to  divide  us 
into  two  groups  which  must  hold  themselves  rigor¬ 
ously  apart.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  difference  is 
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significant,  and  that  it  must  be  reflected  in  a  difference 
of  behavior  towards  our  respective  employers.  The 
effective  weapon  of  organized  labor  hitherto  has  been 
the  strike.  Like  all  good  citizens,  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  strike  will  no  longer  be  necessary, 
when,  in  terms  of  a  more  humane  organization  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  it  will  be  relegated,  with  machine  guns 
and  submarines,  to  a  barbaric  past.  But  even  now,  in 
this  age  of  industrial  barbarism,  we  teachers  are  firmly 
convinced  that  as  employees  of  the  public  the  strike  is, 
for  us,  without  justification.  Organized  labor  has 
joined  with  us  in  this  conviction.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible — by  incorporation 
in  the  body  of  our  constitutions — made  our  declaration 
that  we  will  not  employ  that  weapon.  Our  strength 
is  to  lie  not  in  threats  but  in  persuasion;  not  in  the 
power  of  organized  withdrawal  but  in  the  power  of 
organized  public  understanding.  We  workers  of  the 
brain,  retaining  all  the  fundamental  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  our  calling,  unite  with  the  workers  of 
brawn  in  the  co-operative  effort  to  secure  for  ourselves 
and  our  fellows  the  things  of  finer  human  value. 


The  Kennedy  Lectures 

The  Kennedy  Lectures  which  are  given  every  year 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  are  always  of 
striking  interest.  This  is  particularly  the  case  this  year, 
when  the  topic  will  be  “THE  PLACE  OF  MENTAL 
HYGIENE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.” 

The  lecturer  will  be  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon, 
Medical  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons,  from  4.30  to  5.30  P.  M.,  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School,  129  East  22nd  Street, 
on  the  following  dates:  March  4,  5,  ix,  12,  18  and  19. 

The  course  will  include  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  Field  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

2.  Mental  Adaptation— Principles. 

3.  Mental  Adaptation— Applications. 

4.  Some  lessons  from  the  War. 

5.  Mental  Hygiene  Phases  of  Social  Work. 

6.  Problems  of  the  Future. 

V  • 

There  will  be  no  fee  for  the  course.  For  admission 
card,  apply  either  in  writing  or  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  School,  Room  901,  105  East  22nd  Street. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  study  of  mental  hygiene  is  having 
upon  the  solution  of  educational  problems  will  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  the  most  noted  experts 
in  the  field.  An  exposition  of  the  significance  of  this 
movement  in  respect  to  social  work  will  naturally 
throw  great  light  upon  problems  in  the  educational 
field. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  ns.  *j|§^»340 


Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with 
Organized  Labor? 

By  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones 

Principal ,  Public  School  1 20 ,  Manhattan , 
President ,  Principals'1  Association ,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  at  all  equal  to  this  task.  As  my  boys 
downtown  would  say,  when  they  are  asked  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  they  think  is  particularly  difficult,  “Some 
job!”  That  is  exactly  what  this  contract  is. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
had  illustrated  here  to-day  the  very  thing  which  makes 
me  question  the  right  of  teachers  to  affiliate  with  labor 
organizations.  That  is  argument  based  upon  assump¬ 
tions,  and  the  assumptions  not  proven.  You  cannot 
follow  an  argument  or  a  counsel  or  any  line  of  action 
that  is  based  on  an  assumption  until  the  assumption  is 
proven. 

Now,  in  one  way,  I  have  the  advantage  of 
Dr.  Overstreet,  because  I  can  look  around  this  room 
and  call  the  names  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  cases  where  I  do  not  know  the  names,  I 
think  I  can  pretty  well  tell  the  schools  they  belong  to, 
because  most  of  those  here  to-day  are  teachers  and 
principals  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  I 
know  that  our  attitude  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  is  not  partisan.  We  have  not  been  trained  and 
we  are  not  compelled  to  take  a  partisan  attitude  on  any 
subject  whatsoever.  Consequently,  the  assumption  that 
teachers  take  a  partisan  attitude  on  this  question  of 
labor  and  capital  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  to  begin 
with,  and,  therefore,  since  the  assumption  is  wrong,  we 
cannot  follow  the  argument.  We  are  not  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  assumption  is 
even  true  in  regard  to  them,  but  so  far  as  we  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  are  concerned,  we  are 
not  partisan,  we  are  not  asked  to  be  partisan,  we  are 
not  required  to  be  partisan,  and  nothing  happens  to  us 
if  we  are  partisan  in  any  way  other  than  a  partisanship  , 
of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents. 

Furthermore,  we  have  tenure  of  office,  and  we  have 
a  voice  in  what  happens  in  our  schools.  Ask 
Dr.  Ettinger  about  the  letters  that  come  to  his  office  in 
complaint  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  and  then 
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decide  whether  or  not  we  have  a  voice  in  wha® 
in  our  schools.  Ask  the  various  organization® 
schools  whether  they  have  committees  that  are® 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Superintend^® 
regard  to  various  propositions  and  rulings  that® 
Board  of  Superintendents  intend  to  ask  us  to  com® 
with.  Dr.  Meleney  sat  beside  me  during  the  lunch  t<_* 
day  talking  about  a  committee  that  has  been  meeting 
with  him  and  Dr.  O’Shea,  week  in  and  week  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  method  of  operation  in 
regard  to  something  that  is  fundamental  to  the  control 
of  the  schools — I  used  an  unfortunate  word  there,  I  do 
not  mean  control,  I  mean  the  just  administration  of  the 
schools — and  the  persons  who  are  meeting  with  him 
agreed  that  it  should  be  submitted,  before  finally  <c(1^d 
upon,  to  a  group  of  teachers  selected  because  of  their 
ability  and  efficiency.  The  Board  of  Superintendents 
will  then  give  out  as  a  ruling  the  product  of  the  minds 
of  trusted  principals  and  trusted  teachers. 

Another  assumption  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
labor  movement.  How  could  we  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  it?  Why,  nine-tenths  of  us  are  the  daughters  and 
sons  of  laborers!  My  father  was  a  laborer.  He  holds 
his  union  card.  He  was  a  bricklayer,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  first  bricklayers’  union  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
There  is  a  woman  principal  in  this  room  to-day  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  typo¬ 
graphical  union  of  America.  She  has  all  his  certificates, 
and  views  it  as  one  of  her  greatest  prides  that  her 
fathei  held  that  position,  that  he  had  such  initiative, 
and  that  he  had  the  interest  of  labor  at  heart.  But  she, 
like  myself,  is  opposed  to  the  affiliation  of  teachers 
with  labor  organizations.  We  have  heard  of  the  labor 
movement  from  babyhood.  From  childhood,  around 
the  table  where  we  sat  for  breakfast  and  for  supper 
with  our  parents,  we  have  heard  this  question  discussed. 
We  are,  in  a  sense,  part  of  it,  because  we  ourselves  are 
not  the  children  of  capitalists  but  the  children  of  labor¬ 
ers.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  cannot  accept  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  are  ignorant  of  it  or  that  we  are 
partisan  in  our  attitude  towards  it.  The  assumption  is 
wrong,  and  therefore  we  cannot  follow  the  argument. 

The  real  point  in  this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
indicated  in  the  statement  that  the  teachers,  if  they 
affiliate  with  the  labor  movement,  will  be  an  effective 
factor  in  aiding  that  movement.  That  very  sentence 
contains  the  real  reason  why  I  do  not  believe  in  affilia¬ 
tion.  It  is  because  we  are  wanted  and  recognized  as  an 
effective  aid  in  the  movement  that  I  believe  we  have  no 
right  to  join  it.  It  is  yet  to  be  proven  who  is  right — 
labor  or  capital.  It  has  yet  to  be  found  out  which  one 


of  the  great  classes  and  great  interests  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  now  going  on  throughout  the  world  has  the 
right  side.  It  is  yet  to  be  proven  which  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  instrument  that  is  bringing  about  the  best 
interests  for  the  peace  and  harmony  and  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  all  peoples  in  the  world.  It  is  because  we 
do  not  know,  and  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
he  known  in  your  life-time  or  in  mine,  that  I  feel 
as  strongly  as  I  do  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  sides. 
We  must  wait  for  time  to  show,  for  history  to  develop, 
for  the  progress  of  events  to  reveal  to  the  children  we 
are  training  who  is  right,  and,  therefore,  we  have  no 
right  to  influence  those  children  before  it  is  known  who 
is  right.  That  would  be  really  partisan  action — if  we 
used  our  position  to  exert  any  such  influence  before  the 
world  has  proven  who  is  right. 

It  is  very  easy,  you  know,  to  state  proof  based  on 
a  wrong  assumption.  In  fact,  it  is  very  easy  to  use  even 
the  Bible  as  a  proof  of  almost  anything  you  want  to 
say.  It  was  only  last  Monday  night  that  Dr.  Finley  in 
his  office  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  showed 
how  to  use  the  Bible  to  prove  that  you  must  beware 
of  doctors.  He  quoted  the  chapter  and  the  verse  where 
it  was.  Consequently,  we  want  to  find  out  whether  the 
assumptions  that  are  made  are  true,  before  we  follow 
a  line  of  argument  and  decide  upon  a  line  of  action, 
particularly  when,  on  the  basis  of  such  an  unproved 
assumption,  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  are  wanted  as 
an  effective  aid  in  the  movement. 

I  believe,  and  I  acknowledge  the  claim,  that  we 
teachers  belong  to  the  great  public.  I  believe  more 
than  that.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  the  public.  It  is  not  only  because  we  belong  to 
the  public  that  we  take  the  position  that  we  do,  that 
we  must  not  take  sides  and  join  issues,  but  because  we 
owe  a  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  contains  a  large  mass  of  people  who  belong  neither 
to  the  capitalist  class  nor  to  labor  organizations.  I  sat 
with  a  group  of  such  people  at  a  table  a  few  nights 
ago,  and  one  of  them,  a  capitalist  on  one  side  of  him 
and  a  labor  organizer  on  the  other,  listened  to  the  talk 
across  him  and  after  a  while  said,  “My  feeling  is  a 
plague  on  both  of  your  houses.” 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  in  organization. 
I  believe  strongly  in  it.  I  believe  that  teachers  have*-  a* 
right  to  organize  as  a  group,  and  to  organize  for  their 
own  interests,  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  condi¬ 
tions.  That  right  of  organization  is  inherent  in  every 
one  of  us,  no  matter  what  class  or  group  we  may  be¬ 
long  to.  Even  the  decried  capitalist  has  a  right  to 
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organize  for  the  betterment  of  his  condition.  We,  as 
teachers,  have  a  right  to  organize  for  the  betterment 
of  our  condition,  and  I  believe  in  encouraging  the  idea 
of  organization  among  children.  When  we  organize 
our  glee  clubs  and  our  basketball  teams  and  our  track 
teams  in  the  public  schools,  we  are  teaching  those  chil¬ 
dren  organization.  We  are  teaching  it  to  them  every 
day  from  babyhood.  In  every  school  where  that  kind 
of  work  is  done  right,  we  are  teaching  them  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  organization — fair  play,  team 
work,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  the  right  of  expression 
to  the  minority.  I  believe  that  we,  as  teachers,  have  a 
right  to  have  organizations  founded  upon  such  princi¬ 
ples — -but  the  point  lies  right  in  that  word  “principles.” 

There  are  fundamental  principles  of  organization 
that  we  teachers  should  follow.  The  trouble  has  been 
with  teachers’  organizations  in  the  past,  not  that  they 
were  weak,  not  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  want¬ 
ed,  not  that  they  did  not  have  a  voice,  but  that  they 
did  not  express  that  voice  together.  That  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  teachers  of  America  to-day.  That 
is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  teachers  of  New  York 
City.  They  do  not  understand  the  one  fundamental 
rule  of  organization,  which  is  teamwork.  That  has  been 
the  real  trouble  with  us  all  these  years,  not  that  we 
needed  the  support  of  any  outside  organization  whatso¬ 
ever.  We  do  not.  If  we  would  only  get  together  and 
understand  fair  play  and  teamwork,  and  play  the  game 
along  such  lines,  we  could  do  as  much  for  ourselves 
as  teachers  as  we  could  by  affiliation  with  any  organi¬ 
zation,  much  more,  indeed,  than  we  could  do  by  affilia¬ 
tion  with  one  side  of  a  controversy. 

That  is  my  belief  on  the  subject  of  teachers’  organi¬ 
zations.  It  is  because  I  believe  in  organization  based 
upon  SOUND  principles  and  governed  by  SOUND 
principles  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  unionization  of 
teachers  as  a  part  of  the  labor  party  or  the  labor 
movement,  whichever  it  may  be  called.  I  believe  that 
that  movement  violates  the  rules  of  organization  I  have 
just  stated.  I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
conscientiously  recognize  that  fact,  and  that  the  move¬ 
ment  has  had  very  little  support  among  the  public 
school  teachers  of  America,  in  spite  of  an  active  propa¬ 
ganda  for  it,  because  the  teachers  do  recognize  it.  The 
only  appeal  that  it  has  to  the  teachers  is  the  salary 
question,  and  right  there  I  want  to  say  that  I  warn  the 
great  public  of  America  that  unless  it  very  speedily 
realizes  the  acute  financial  distress  of  the  teaching  class 
of  America,  it  will  have  crystallized  into  action,  in  a 
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way  that  can  never  be  recalled,  the  only  mode  of  appeal 
that  the  unions  have  to  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  in 
this  city  and  this  country. 

I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to  talk  the  salary  question, 
but  it  is  one  that  I  do  feel  very  strongly  about,  because 
I  think  it  is  the  only  appeal  the  union  has  to  the 
teacher.  The  union  is  the  only  organization  that  has 
come  out  with  a  definite  promise  of  increased  salary 
for  the  teacher — the  only  one.  We  have  a  group  here 
and  a  group  there:  the  Merchants’  Association  of  this 
city,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  another,  will  come 
out  with  a  promise,  but  it  is  a  quiet  promise,  and  the 
aid  they  give  is  quietly  given  without  a  public  statement 
of  what  they  are  doing.  The  union,  on  the  other  hand, 
ADVERTISES  its  purpose  cf  so  aiding.  In  fact,  it 
makes  its  appeal  at  a  time  when  teachers  are  suffering 
as  no  class  of  people  ever  suffered  before,  when  they 
are  asked,  moreover,  to  dress,  to  educate  themselves, 
and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  to  be  examples 
and  fitting  models  to  the  children  they  teach.  The  labor 
movement,  it  is  true,  may  help  the  teachers  to  secure 
better  salaries,  but  the  salary  question,  no  matter  how 
serious  it  may  be,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  mean 
to  us  to-day,  is  nevertheless  only  one  reason  for 
teachers  organizing.  It  is  essentially  selfish,  no  matter 
how  deep  our  need  may  be,  and,  consequently,  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  appeal  upon  that  as  the  only  reason,  as  has  been 
done  here  in  New  York  City,  the  apeal  is  wrong — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  teachers  will  respond  to  it. 

Neither  am  I  a  bit  afraid  of  the  strike.  I  do  not 
believe  you  could  make  the  teachers  of  New  York  City 
strike,  no  matter  what  you  did  to  them.  As  we  came 
in,  Dr.  Ettinger  pointed  out  a  group  of  people  who 
came  in  just  about  the  same  time.  “There,”  he  said, 
“are  a  lot  of  fine  women.  They  will  stick  by  the  job, 
no  matter  what  happens.”  Now,  that  is  characteristic 
not  only  of  the  group  he  pointed  out,  but  of  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  as  a  whole.  They  demon¬ 
strated  it  during  the  war,  but  more  particularly  have 
they  demonstrated  it  these  last  few  months  by  the  way 
in  which  they  have  stuck  by  the  job  when,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  they  have  been  doing  two  or  there  jobs 
in  one.  And  so,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  union  idea 
for  that  reason.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  believe 
that  the  teacher  owes  a  duty  to  every  citizen  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  that,  therefore,  he  violates  his  sworn  or  his 
implicit  duty,  when  even  by  inference,  he  influences  the 
children  of  to-day,  the  voters  of  to-morrow,  in  favor  of 
any  one  group  or  party,  whether  religious  or  political 
or  industrial.  The  children  come  from  homes  which 
reflect  every  phase  of  thought  and  activity  in  the  com- 
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munity.  Each  is  entitled  to  fair  and  unbiased  treatment 
and  expression  from  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  has 
no  right  to  give  any  other  kind  of  an  expression.  Un¬ 
less  the  teacher  does  give  a  BIASED  expression  in  his 
teaching,  where  does  his  effective  aid  in  the  labor  union 
movement  come  in?  And  unless  the  teacher  is  free  from 
bias,  how  can  he  keep  an  unbiased  attitude  before  the 
children? 

I  hold  that  the  teacher  has  no  more  right  to  affili¬ 
ate  with  one  part  or  one  side  of  this  great  controversy 
than  with  another.  We  have  no  more  right  to  affiliate 
with  labor  organizations  than  we  have  to  affiliate  with 
the  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  City.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  affiliate  with  the  labor  organization  as 
an  organization  and  go  into  it  ourselves  as  a  group  in 
large  numbers,  than  we  have  to  organize  a  Democratic 
Party  or  a  Republican  Party  of  teachers.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  do  that  than  we  have  to  preach  any  doc¬ 
trine  in  a  way  that  bands  together  the  teachers  as  a 
group  for  the  influencing  of  thought.  I  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject  of  organizing  a  Teachers’ 
Democratic  League,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  Democrat 
and,  at  the  same  time,  President  of  the  Principals’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  are  actually  people  in  this  town  who 
think  that  I  would  use  that  position  to  organize  a 
Teachers’  Democratic  League!  I  will  never  do  it.  I 
will  never  be  a  party  to  anything  of  that  kind! 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  union  movement  violates 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  teacher  organization.  That 
purpose  demands  better  teachers  as  well  as  better 
salaries.  No  means  can  be  so  effective  in  securing  bet¬ 
ter  teachers  as  the  standards  set  up  by  teachers  them¬ 
selves  through  their  organizations:  better  qualifications, 
better  training,  better  service,  and  better  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  their  own  line  of  activity,  so  that 
they  need  not  use  their  own  line  of  work  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  go  out  into  something  else  to  obtain 
the  opportunities  their  own  line  does  not  provide.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  so  effective  in  securing  such  standards  for 
teachers  as  teachers’  organizations,  but  the  teachers’ 
union  carries  with  it  a  principle  that  violates  that  idea. 
It  would  advocate,  it  has,  in  fact,  advocated  in  this  city, 
advancement  in  salary  and  advancement  in  position 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  years  of  service. 
I  am  opposed  to  such  a  basis,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
every  movement  that  supports  it.  I  believe  in  the 
raising  of  standards,  and  any  organization  that  holds  a 
view  such  as  I  have  just  stated  about  advancement  in 
salary  or  advancement  in  position,  tends  to  break  down 
standards,  because,  in  so  doing,  it  breaks  down  incentive 
to  ambition,  it  breaks  down  high  character  of  service, 
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inte  _ 

A  Demand  for  more  Visiting  Teachers 


At  a  recent  meeting  called  by  Mrs.  George  Notman, 
Brooklyn  Chairman  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Women’s  City 
Club  of  New  Vork,  the  need  for  visiting  teachers  in  the 
public,  schools  was  discussed. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  President  of  the  Principals’ 
Association  presided.  Interesting  addresses  were  made 
by  Associate  Superintendent  Edson,  Mr.  Jacob 
Theobold,  Principal  of  Public  School  89,  Manhattan, 
and  Miss  Jessie  E.  Colburn,  Principal  of  Public  School 
61,  Manhattan,  emphasizing  the  practical  value  of  the 
work  as  demonstrated  in  the  City  schools.  A  letter 
from  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Vandenburg,  Principal  of  Public 
School  43,  Manhattan,  was  also  read,  urging  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  more  visiting  teachers. 

Superintendent  Edson  stated  that  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  thirteen,  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  members  o’*  the 
Board  of  Education,  Board  of  Superintendents,  District 
Superintendents,  Principals,  district  leaders  0}  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  many  interested  citizens. 

In  order  to  further  the  movement,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  District  Superintendent  Edsall 
Miss  Temperance  Gray,  Principal  of  Public  School  82, 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Moriarty,  Principal  of  Public 
School  162,  Brooklyn,  Miss  Kate  Turner,  Principal  of 
the  Bay  Ridge  High  School,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Hedges 
Talbot  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Women’s 
City  Club. 

Resolutions  have  already  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  urging  that  at  least  fifty  visiting 
teachers  be  appointed  at  a  salary  commensurate  with 
their  qualifications  and  service. 


ARE  YOU  IN  FAVOR  OF  VISITING  TEACHERS? 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE ! 


TO  -CITIZENS  ALARMED  AT  THE  CRISIS 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

An  interstate  conference  on  the  recruiting  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  next 
Monday,  March  15th,  at  the  invitation  of  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Finley. 

The  sessions,  beginning  at  10  o’clock  and  extending 
through  the  day,  will  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  65  Liberty  Street. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  State  Commissioners  of  Education  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Michigan 
have  already  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  or  three 
remaining  neighboring  states  will  be  represented. 

Each  Commissioner  has  been  asked  to  report 
briefly: 

1.  As  to  the  teacher  shortage  in  his  State. 

2.  As  to  the  steps  being  taken  to  meet  the  need  of 
increasing  salaries  and  in  other  ways. 

3..  As  to  the  proportionate  share  of  the  support  of 
the  schools  born  by  the  State  and  community  respec¬ 
tively. 

Superintendent  Ettinger  of  New  York  City  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  special  report  covering  the  above  points  for  New 
York  City. 

Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Russel  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  will  present  the  results  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  complete  study  of  teachers  salaries  yet  made,  cover¬ 
ing  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  public  is  aroused  over  the  inadequacies  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  the  peril  of  the  shortage  of 
teachers.  Leading  citizens  concerned  about  the  schools 
will  take  part  in  the  discussion  led  by  the  Commissioner 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  situation. 

Organizations  actively  interested  in  this  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  public  concern  will  be  represented. 

WON’T  YOU  MAKE  EVERY  EFFORT  TO 
ATTEND  AND  GET  BEHIND  THE  NECESSARY 
MEASURES  TO  REMEDY  THIS  INTOLERABLE 
SITUATION? 
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Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with 
Organized  Labor  ? 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Jablonower 

Ethical  Culture  School ,  New  York  City,  Member  of  the  Teachers  Union. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies’  and  Gentleman:  I  take  it  that 
no  one  here  seriously  considers  that  the  status  of  the 
teacher  is  an  enviable  one,  and  I  take  it  also  that  we  are 
all  agreed  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  schools  to-day  is  the  low  status  to  which 
the  teacher  has  dropped  and  to  which  he  has  permitted 
himself  to  drop.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  as¬ 
sembled  here  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  teacher 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  in  which  the  teacher  is 
the  factor. 

I. 

The  issue  is  between  two  types  of  organization, 
the  type  of  organization  that  stands  splendidly  alone 
and  splendidly  ineffective,  if  history  shows  anything  at 
all,  and  the  other  type  of  organization,  which  calls  for 
an  affiliation  of  the  teacher  with  the  one  element  in  so¬ 
ciety  that  has  given  any  constructive  thought  to  the 
school  problem  for  the  last  century. 

That  is  a  startling  statement  to  make,  but  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  Professor  Commons’  book,  “Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society.”  This 
is  what  it  says:  “Free  schools,  supported  by  taxes,  were 
the  first  demand  of  enfranchised  labor.”  That  was  in 
1825  to  1830.  “In  New  England  the  principle  of  free 
schools  for  all  was  in  theory  accomplished,  but  even  in 
New  England  free  schools  were  much  less  efficient  than 
the  private  ones.  Hitherto  our  historical  knowledge  of 
the  free  school  movement  has  ascribed  that  movement 
in  the  great  humanitarian  leaders,  with  Horace  Mann 
at  their  head.  The  vitality  of  the  movement  for  tax- 
supported  schools  was  derived,  not  from  the  humani¬ 
tarian  leaders,  but  from  the  growing  class  of  wage- 
earners.” 

Professor  Ely  has  something  to  say  on  that  subject 
too,  in  the  “History  of  the  Labor  Movement.”  He  tells 
us:  “Public  instruction  was  claimed  by  the  party  of  the 
workingmen,  but  their  demand  was  met  by  the  sneer  of 
derision  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cry  of  revolution  on 
the  other.” 

In  this  connection,  the  matter  of  labor’s  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  initiation  ot  a  public  educational  system,  the 
matter  of  labor’s  continued  zeal  in  behalf  of  an  efficient 
school  system,  I  want  to  refer  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
teachers  organization  that  is  opposed  to  labor  affilia¬ 
tion.  I  find  on  page  15  of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Education  Association  an  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  a  leader  in  the  labor  movement 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Milwaukee.  This 
leader  in  the  labor  movement  said:  “Too  many  petty 
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oligarchies  are  holding  secret  sessions,  deciding,  behind 
closed  doors,  large  questions  of  public  policy  and  edu¬ 
cational  progress..  These  questions  that  are  being  de¬ 
cided  can  be  decided  effectively  only  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  councils  which  would  bring  to  the 
service  of  the  schools  the  benefit  of  fresh  initiative.” 

To  what  other  non-teaching  body  can  a  group  of 
teachers  go  to  get  so  sympathetic  an  analysis  of  the 
situation?  No  labor  convention  has  been  held  in  recent 
times  which  did  not  devote  an  appreciable  part  of  its 
time  to  a  consideration  of  the  school  problem.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  give  but  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  at  its  convention  at  Atlantic  City  in  igig  adopted 
an  educational  platform  in  which  are  embodied  ig  de¬ 
mands,  every  one  of  which  aims  at  the  improvement  of 
the  schools.  Among  these  demands  are  the  following: 
Better  enforcement  of  the  educational  laws,  wider  use 
of  the  school  plant,  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  classes, 
revision  of  salary  schedules  upward,  increase  of  school 
revenues  to  maintain  and  develop  public  schools,  co¬ 
operation  between  boards  of  education  and  superin¬ 
tendents  and  committees  representing  the  teaching  body 
in  all  cases  of  controversy  between  school  authorities 
and  teachers,  tenure  of  position  during  efficiency. 

The  point  I  want  to  impress  on  you  is  this,  that 
teachers,  by  affiliating  with  labor,  are  affiliating  with 
the  only  non-teaching  force  that  has  the  interests  of 
the  schools  at  heart.  I  think  that  that  is  verified  by 
historical  record,  by  the  study  of  contemporary  events. 

II. 

We  who  teach  hug  certain  delusions  about  profes¬ 
sional  privileges  and  professional  distinctions  that  we 
enjoy,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  professional  distinctions 
of  which  we  boast,  we  have  not,  and  the  professional 
distinctions  we  say  the  laborer  has  not,  he  is  acquiring, 
and  in  a  large  measure  has  already  acquired.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  specific,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  matter 
of  wages.  In  the  N.  E.  A.  bulletin  of  January,  ig20,  we 
find  a  graph  that  shows  in  dramatic,  almost  pathetic 
fashion,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  unionized  non-professional  laborer.  We  find 
such  unprofessional  people  as  machinists  on  the  top 
line,  and  going  down  the  line  we  find  bricklayers,  in¬ 
side  wire  men,  blacksmiths,  machine  tenders,  and  other 
menial  workers,  and  finally  in  that  state  of  splendid 
isolation  at  the  bottom  stand  the  high  school  teacher 
and  the  elementary  school  teacher! 

Now,  I  do  not  maintain  that  wage  is  all.  But  I  do 
maintain  that  wage  means  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
been  able  to  make  the  people  listen  to  our  demands. 
This  chart  is  a  wonderful  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  make  the  people  listen 
to  our  demands,  or  to  make  them  give  our  demands  any 
kind  of  consideration  at  all. 

Permit  me  to  refer  once  more  to  an  article  in  the 
same  N.  E.  A.  bulletin:  “Just  as  we  were  getting  it 
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most  fully  under  way” — talking  of  this  salary  legislation 
— “some  people  began  to  talk  of  strikes,  but  except 
among  the  newspapers  and  among  the  few  agitators, 
the  talk  of  strikes  was  trifling  and  negligible.”  That  is 
a  fair  statement.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  writer  realizes 
that  unionism  doe.;  not  mean  the  strike.  Perhaps  the 
preceding  speaker  knows  that  there  have  been  strikes 
of  teachers  in  this  country,  that  not  one  of  them  has 
taken  place  in  a  unionized  city,  and  that  there  have  been 
no  strikes  in  communities  where  teachers  were  union¬ 
ized,  of  which  there  are  about  140  to-day. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  no  false  impression.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  union  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
no  strikes,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  union  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  strikes.  The  two  are  not 
synonymous. 

In  connection  with  the  usual  association  which  exists 
in  our  minds  between  unions  and  strikes,  it  might  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  read  a  telegram  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor:  .“The  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers” — that  is  the  Federation  of  Teachers’ 
Unions — “is  an  international  union,  having  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  it  own  policies  and  actions.  .No  local  or  state 
central  labor  body,  nor  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  the  right  or  the  power  to  call  upon  the 
teachers,  under  any  circumstances,  to  strike.  Therefore, 
since  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers’  does  not 
use  the  strike,  the  affiliation  with  it  of  local  federations 
of  teachers  cannot  in  any  way  involve  the  teachers  in  a 
strike.  While  it  is  a  matter  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  non-strike 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  meets 
with  our  approval.” 


III. 

Now,  the  teaching  profession  lacks  at  least  one  of 
the  things  that  a  profession  should  have,  and  labor  has 
that  one  thing  which  a  profession  should  have.  There 
is  another  thing  teachers  should  have  if  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  profession,  which  teachers  have  not,  a  thing 
which  we  usually  do  not  associate  with  labor,  and  which 
labor  has,  and  that  is,  security  of  tenure. 

Is  there  anyone  really  acquainted  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  who  can  say  that  the  teacher 
has  tenure?  The  newspaper  printed  accounts  recently 
of  the  complaint  which  the  school  administration 
lodged  with  the  Lusk  Committee  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  found  it  bothersome  and  difficult  to  dismiss 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  a  formal  trial.  The  administra¬ 
tion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter  of  dismissal 
should  be  left  entirely  in  its  hands. 

Educational  journals  report  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  State  Superintendents,  in  which  the  great  complaint 
was  that  the  schools  are  being  undermined  by  the  fact 
that  superintendents  are  deprived  of  a  method  of  quick 
dismissal  of  teachers. 
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Who  determines  the  tenure  of  teachers?  Who  de¬ 
termines  the  tenure  of  these  professional  men  and  wo¬ 
men?  The  non-teacher.  Among;  the  laborers,  among 
the  printers,  among  the  bricklayers,  dismissal  is  not 
determined  wholly  by  the  non-laborer.  The  printer  has 
a  voice  as  to  whether  the  man  who  is  working  at  his 
side  is  worthy  of  the  profession,  but  we  teachers  leave 
that,  entirely  to  those  who  do  not  teach,  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  know  nothing  at  all  of  what  should  control 
the  standards  of  our  profession. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  teacher’s  lot — the  real 
tragedy — which  is  not  wage,  but  the  fact  that  his  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  are  determined  by  conduct  and 
ideals  which  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  control 
his  job,  and  so  long  as  the  security  of  tenure  of  the 
teacher  rests  on  this  mean  basis,  just  so  long  shall  we 
not  get  teachers  who  are  worth  while,  just  so  long  will 
our  boast  about  a  profession  be  no  more  than  a  boast. 

The  laborer  has  a  security  of  tenure,  and  we  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  labor’s  book.  We  shall  ask  for  it 
through  the  powers  with  which  we  have  affiliated  our¬ 
selves,  and  through  those  powers  we  are  going  to  pro¬ 
fessionalize  the  teaching  industry  just  as  some  of  the 
other  industries  have  been  professionalized. 

IV. 

I  have  treated  thus  far  of  two  elements  which  the 
teaching  profession  has  not  and  which  the  laborer  has. 
I  want  to  speak  of  a  third  element,  and  that  is  a  voice 
in  the  determination  of  policy.  The  N.  E.  A.  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  lack  and  the  necessity,  and  asks  for  teachers’ 
councils.  But  there  is  a  weakness  pointed  out  by  a 
member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  who  has  had  experience  with 
teachers’  councils,  and  here  is  what  she  says:  “The 
voice  of  the  many  must  really  COUNT,  not  merely 
be  heard  or  be  disregarded.  There  have  been  some¬ 
times  autocratic  methods  in  school  administration,  even 
under  the  semblance  of  a  democracy.  I  advocate  and 
thoroughly  believe  in  a  real  conference  of  administra¬ 
tion  officers,  with  representatives  whom  the  teachers 
choose,  a  conference  in  which  there  is  mutual  respect, 
and  in  which  weight  is  attached  to  the  opinions  of  both 
sides,  so  that  both  contribute  to  the  outcome  of  the 
conference.” 

What  is  to  determine  the  attachment  of  weight? 
When  women  wanted  a  voice  in  public  policy,  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  statements  of  legislators 
that  full  weight  would  be  attached  to  their  opinions. 
They  wanted  that  weight  to  take  care  of  itself — and 
how?  By  securing  the  suffrage  itself;  and  weight  will 
be  attached  to  our  opinion  only  when  we  shall  have  se¬ 
cured  suffrage  in  our  industry. 

We  cannot  leave  this  important  matter  to  others. 
We  want  a  voice  in  the  directorship,  a  voice  in  de¬ 
termining  the  policy  that  shall  govern  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  I  know  that  that  sounds  absurd  to  teachers,  yet, 
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that  determining  voice  is  one  of  labor’s  dearest  acquisi¬ 
tions — I  could  enumerate  a  long  list  of  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations  in  which  the  workingmen  elect  directors. 
These  workers  are  granted  not  merely  the  privilege  of 
making  recommendations,  but  they  are  actually  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  governing  body.  The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  that  power.  We,  who  are  members  of  a  profession, 
may  not  be  worthy  of  it  yet,  but  perhaps  by  association 
with  labor,  perhaps  by  practice  in  this  industrial  de¬ 
mocracy,  we  shall  be  worthy  of  it,  and  worthy  teachers 
of  citizens  of  a  democracy. 


V. 

We  should  have  a  living  wage,  as  members  of  a 
profession.  We  should  have  security  of  tenure.  We 
should  also  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  policy. 
But  there  is  something  far  more  important  that  we 
must  inject  into  our  school  system,  and  that  is  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  real  social  service.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  this 
one  point,  that  we  are  interested  in  real  social  service, 
and  we  shall  give  it,  not  by  splendid  isolation,  but  by 
contact  with  groups  that  are  changing,  changing  every 
day,  and  showing  the  effect  of  that  change  through  the 
kind  of  work  that  they  are  doing. 

Permit  me  to  read  this  from  the  announcement  of 
the  British  Building  Trades  Parliament:  “We  believe 
that,  given  devotion,  the  faith  and  the  courage,  our  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  able  to  lead  the  way  in  the  industrial  and 
social  readjustment  that  should  maintain.  We  have 
glimpsed  the  possibility  of  the  whole  building  industry 
of  Great  Britain  being  welded  together  into  one  great 
self-governing  democracy  of  organized  nublic  service.” 

That  is  labor  talking,  and  that  is  labor  achieving  it 
in  connection  with  one  industry  whose  history  is  al¬ 
ready  a  matter  of  record. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  teacher?  His  attitude 
to-day  is:.  “I  resent,  I  begrudge,  the  thing  I  do  is 
enough  for  what  I  am  getting.”  Have  you  ever  heard  a 
teacher  say  that?  Have  you  ever  entertained  the 
thought  yourself?  Is  there  any  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  species  of  sabotage  practised  in  the 
classroom? 

The  February  number  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin 
features  the  following:  “Who  is  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  the  failure  of  the  public  school  system?  Who 
must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  of  all  the  forces  which  must  be  utilized  in 
order  that  the  schools  may  render  the  largest  possible 
service?  Who  must  win  and  keep  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  the  community  and  the  loyal  support  of 
the  Board  of  Education?  Who  must  furnish  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guidance  to  the  teaching  force,  make  teaching 
conditions  as  favorable  as  possible,  and  maintain  a 
spirit  of  professional  service?  In  short,  to  whom  must 
the  people,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  teachers, 
look  for  expert  advice  and  professional  leadership?  To 
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all  these  questions,  there  can  be  but  one  answer — the 
superintendent.” 

The  answer  of  the  teachers  who  are  organizing  is 
that  the  one  who  is  to  be  responsible  is  the  one  who  is 
doing  the  work,  the  teacher.  Now,  I  mean  to  imply  no 
clash  between  the  two  types  of  workers.  We  recognize 
the  necessity  for  supervisors,  we  recognize  the  necessity 
for  administrators.  We  do  not  claim  for  one  moment 
that  everyone  can  determine  policy,  but  we  do  claim 
that  teachers  should  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
people  who  will  determine  policy,  and  then  there  need 
be  no  plea  for  co-operation.  Real  democracy  EVOKES 
co-Qperation! 

The  measure  of  the  success  of  a  superintendent,, 
will  be  taken  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  secure  that  co¬ 
operation,  co-operation  of  willing  workers;  not  co¬ 
operation  that  is  extracted  by  force,  but  the  kind  of 
co-operation  that  comes  from  people  who  have  recog¬ 
nized  a  leader  and  who  want  him  to  lead. 

We,  as  teachers,  have  been  in  a  measure  traitors 
to  our  calling.  We  have  been  too  busy  finding 
fault,  we  have  been  too  busy  criticizing  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  too  busy  criticizing  the  illiteracy  of 
labor,  we  have  been  too  busy  criticizing  the  crudeness 
of  labor,  the  rough  tactics  which  it  follows,  and  all 
that,  and  we  have  kept  aloof  because  we  feared  that  we 
might  besmirch  our  immaculate  professional  cloth. 

The  function  of  a  teacher  is  not  that  of  judge.  The 
function  of  the  teacher  is  to  mingle  and  to  follow. 
Schwab  had  this  message  for  all  of  us,  teachers  in¬ 
cluded:  “We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  It 
means  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  man  who 
labors  with  his  hands,  who  does  not  possess  property, 
is  the  one  who  is  going  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  This  great  change  is  to  be  a  social  adjustment. 
I  repeat  that  it  will  be  a  great  hardship  to  those  who 
control  property,  but  perhaps  in  the  end  it  will  work 
estimably  to  the  good  of  us  all.  Therefore  it  is  our 
duty  not  to  oppose,  but  to  instruct,  to  meet  and  to 
mingle  with  the  views  of  others.” 

There  is  this  capitalist  calling  us  to  our  duty,  not 
to  oppose  this  great  body,  not  to  refuse  to  understand 
it,  but  to  understand  it,  mingle  with  it,  and  become  its 
teacher.  How?  By  joining  with  it  and  earning  its 
trust,  not  by  standing  aloof  and  criticizing  it.  I  repeat 
that,  in  the  attitude  of  fault-finding  we  are  traitors  to 
our  trust  as  teachers! 

I  want  to  close  with  this  invitation  to  those  who 
have  been  opposing  unionism:  “Our  union  movement 
cannot  be  stopped  by  all  the  methods  that  may  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  administration,  and  in  most  com¬ 
munities  we  find  no  opposition.  It  cannot  be  stopped 
by  such  methods,  because  the  union  movement  is  born 
of  hope  in  a  new  world.  The  teacher  is  joining  with  the 
one  force  that  is  making  for  that  new  world.  It  is  to 
this  fellowship  of  optimism  that  I  am  inviting  the  type 
of  teacher  who  says,  “Oh,  what’s  the  use?” 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us. 


PAYTRIOTISM 

Do  you  realize  how  critical  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  is  in  the  New  York  City  Schools? 

Do  you  know  that  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  February  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
were  dismissed  from  the  City  schools  because 
there  were  no  teachers  to  teach  them? 

The  situation  is  growing  worse  from  day  to 
day!- 

Teachers  cannot  be  had  to  fill  vacancies  or  to 
substitute  for  absentees  because  other  lines  of 
employment  offer  more  attractive  remuneration 
and  conditions  of  work ! 

However  dismal  the  present  situation  may 
appear,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  even  worse. 

Our  training  schools  are  but  half  filled.  High 
school  students  planning  to  enter  the  normal 
schools  are  almost  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial 
hen’s  teeth.  Yale,  Harvard — practically  all  the 
leading  colleges  are  reporting  that  scarcely  any 
of  their  students  are  planning  to  enter  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  In  the  women’s  colleges  the  atti¬ 
tude  is  “Any  job  but  teaching !” 

If  you  are  not  alarmed  at  this  situation  you 
are  a  pretty  poor  American,  whatever  your  lip 
service  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  may  be!  For 
the  future  of  America  rests  with  its  system  of 
public  education,  and  that  system  is  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  ! 

Are  you  a  PAYtriot?  Are  you  willing  to  go 
down  into  your  jeans  and  save  the  schools  in  the 
only  way  they  can  be  saved — by  providing 
salaries  that  will  attract  to  and  keep  in  the  public 
schools  the  best  trained  young  men  and  women 
in  America? 

If  you  are  not,  be  honest  with  yourself  and 
cease  attending  “patriotic  meetings ;’’  discontinue 
your  membership  in  “patriotic  societies Sell 
your  “liberty’’  bonds ;  and,  above  all,  stop  ranting 
about  Bolshevism  and  the  other  dire  evils  that 
you  insist  are  undermining  our  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions!  For  if  you  let  the  public  schools  de¬ 
teriorate  you  are  doing  as  much  as  any  other 
person  in  America  to  bring  about  the  impending 
disaster  you  so  eloquently  deplore ! 
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Back  in  1900  New  York  City  paid  salaries  in 
the  public  schools  that  attracted  men  and  women 
from  our  best  colleges  all  over  the  country.  The 
men  were  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  educate  their 
children  without  making  drudges  of  their  wives. 
The  salary  of  a  high  school  principal,  for  example, 
was  $5,000,  a  gentlemen’s  salary  in  those  days, 
which  not  only  allowed  him  to  live  as  the  position 
demanded,  but  gave  him  a  position  of  respect 
with  business  men.  His  salary  to-day  would  need 
to  be  $14,000  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  living.  He  receives  $5,167!  The  be¬ 
ginning  salary  of  a  man  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  1902  was  $900,  his  maximum  was 
$2,160.  To  enable  him  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  living  to-day  he  should  begin  with 
$2,500  and  receive  a  maximum  of  $6,048.  He 
actually  begins  on  $1,005,  or  $105  more  than  in 
1902,  and  his  maximum  has  not  changed  a  bit! 
The  same  indefensible  condition  prevails  in  every 
other  position  in  the  school  system. 

It  does  not  take  a  heroic  imagination  to  realize 
what  the  outcome  of  such  a  short  sighted  and 
suicidal  policy  will  be. 

Can  we  afford  NOT  to  pay  the  price  necessary 
to  remove  this  menace  to  our  public  schools? 

What  can  you  do  about  it? 

You  can  make  such  a  stir  at  Albany  that  reme¬ 
dial  legislation  will  be  promptly  passed ! 

There  are  two  salary  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature  that  should  receive  your  immediate 
endorsement : 

1.  The  Lockwood-Simpson  Bill  (Senate  Print  No.  990 ; 
Assembly  Print  No.  996).  This  provides  that  the  salary 
increases  granted  last  year  be  paid  in  full  this  year  instead 
of  being  spread  over  a  period  of  three  years.  It  has 
already  passed  the  Senate. 

2.  The  Lockwood-Donohue  Bill  (Senate  Print  No. 
970;  Assembly  Print  No.  1027).  This  provides  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  salary  schedules  provided  in  the  foregoing 
Lockwood-Simpson  bill  a  further  increase  be  allowed  of 
40%  on  all  salaries  below  $2260;  30%  on  all  salaries  be¬ 
tween  $2260  and  $4000;  and  20%  on  all  salaries  above  $4000. 

The  passage  of  these  two  bills  will  bring  the 
salaries  of  teachers  much  nearer  their  proper  level 
in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Many 
business  men  believe  that  they  do  not  go  far 
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enough ;  that  the  latter  bill  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  a  flat  increase  of  at  least  40%  for 
ALL  positions  in  the  school  system.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  it  is  the  utmost  importance  not 
only  to  have  adequate  initial  salaries  to  attract 
competent  men  and  women  into  the  system,  but 
also  to  make  the  ultimate  rewards  attractive 
enough  to  induce  them  to  stay.  One  of  the  reasons 
repeatedly  given  by  young  people  entering  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  career  in  preference  to  teaching  is  that 
the  opportunities  ahead  are  so  much  greater. 

If  you  really  mean  business  and  want  to  ex¬ 
ercise  your  patriotism  in  a  practical  and  funda¬ 
mental  way,  wire  or  write  your  endorsement  of 
these  bills  as  forcibly  as  you  can  to  the  following 
senators  and  assemblymen  and  SEE  the  senators 
and  assemblymen  in  your  own  district. 

In  the  Senate  both  of  these  bills  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Education: 

Messrs.  Charles  C.  Lockwood;  William  A.  Carson; 
Adon  P.  Brown;  Frederick  M.  Davenport;  George  T. 
Burling;  Fred  B.  Pitcher;  Walter  W.  Law,  Jr.;  J.  Henry 
Walters;  Edward  J.  D'owling;  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo,  and 
James  J.  Walker. 

In  the  Assembly,  the  Simpson  bill  (No.  996) 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Cities  Committee : 

Messrs.  George  R.  Fearon;  George  Blakely;  Frank  Dob¬ 
son;  Frederick  A.  Wells;  Forman  E.  Whitcomb;  John  W. 
Slacer;  William  T.  Simpson;  Martin  Bourke;  Hartwell 
W.  Booth;  Frank  L.  Wiswall;  Martin  G.  McCue;  Peter 
A.  McArdle;  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin. 

The  Donohue  bill  (No.  1027)  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Messrs.  H.  Edmund  Machold;  Frank  L.  Seaker;  Mor¬ 
rell  E.  Tallett;  Raymond  T.  Kenyon;  Bert  Lord;  Joseph 
A.  McGinnies ;  Thomas  A.  McWhinney;  Allen  J.  Bloom¬ 
field;  W.  T.  Thayer;  Warren  I.  Lee;  Edward  O.  Davies; 
Eugene  R.  Norton;  Peter  J.  Hamill;  Alexander  Patrzy- 
kowski ;  Peter  A.  Leininger. 

DO  IT  NOW!  THE  SESSION  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE  IS  DRAWING  TO  A  CLOSE! 

There  will  be  a  hearing  upon  these  bills  at 
Albany  on  Wednesday  next,  March  24th,  before 
the  joint  Senate  Finance  and  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committees.  Will  you  not  attend  and  lend 
your  efforts  to  further  this  much  needed  legisla¬ 
tion? 
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THE  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE 


In  order  to  aid  in  meeting  this  crisis  in  the 
schools,  the  Public  Education  Association  has  in¬ 
vited  leading  citizens  representing  the  most  varied 
and  influential  social,  political  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests  in  New  York  City  to  organize  a  Citizens 
Committee  to  Save  the  Schools. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  this  Committee 
held  at  the  Bar  Association  on  Tuesday,  March  9, 
at  which  Mr.  Charles  P.  Howland,  President  of 
the  Association,  presided,  steps  were  taken  to  be¬ 
gin  immediately  a  vigorous  campaign  to  enlighten 
the  public  and  urge  prompt  action  upon  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  was  elected  honorary 
chairman  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker,  Col.  Howard  C.  Smith  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Ex-Public  Service 
Commissioner  Wm.  McCarroll  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation  was  appointed  to  select 
a  chairman  for  the  executive  committee  that  will 
conduct  the  campaign.  This  committee  has 
selected  for  this  position  Hon.  William  R.  Will- 
cox,  former  Public  Service  Commissioner,  who  is 
now  organizing  the  several  sub-committees  that 
will  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Citizens  Committee,  which  will  now  act  as 
an  INDEPENDENT  EMERGENCY  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION  includes  in  part  the  following: 


Henry  W.  Taft 
Alton  B.  Parker 
Charles  Evans  Hughes 
Felix  M.  Warburg 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
Samuel  S.  Koenig 
Jacob  A.  Livingston 
Mrs.  Arthur  Livermore 
Henry  Morgenthau 
Maj.  Gen.  John  O’Ryan 
Bishop  Charles  S.  Burch 
Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes 
Rev.  Stephen  Wise 
Rev.  Joseph  Silverman 
Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
Rev.  William  L.  Manning 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Mrs.  George  Notman 


Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight 
Miss  Martha  Lincoln  Draper 
Mrs.  Francis  McNeil  Bacon 
Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay 
Miss  Maude  Wetmore 
Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson 
Mrs.  Miriam  Sutro  Price 
Charles  Frederick  Murphy 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Loew  Whitney 
William  McCarroll 
Douglas  Mathewson 
Charles  C.  Burlingham 
Thomas  W.  Churchill 
William  G.  Willcox 
Col.  Howard  C.  Smith 
Judge  Joseph  M.  Callahan 
Judge  Mitchell  May 
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Ralph  Easley 
Percy  S.  Straus 
Michael  Friedsam 
Joseph  M.  Price 
Gen.  George  W.  Wingate 
Walter  H.  Gilpatric 
Aldrick  H.  Man 
Ernest  Eilert 
Raymond  Ingersoll 
Francis  Martin 
George  G.  Gillespie 
Mgr.  James  N.  Connolly 
Charles  P.  Howland 
Courtlandt  Nicoll 
Mrs.  John  Blair 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Swan 
Judge  John  M.  Tierney 
Benjamin  Tuska 
Lionel  Sutro 
George  Schurman 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Roger  H.  Bacon 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Boas 
Miss  Olivia  Leventritt 
Frank  K.  Bowers 
James  W.  Johnson 
Darwin  R.  James 
Lee  Kohns 
Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw 
Edmund  Dwight 
Thomas  L.  Leeming 
Charles  J.  Leslie 
Mrs.  James  L.  Laidlaw 
Miss  Virginia  Potter 
Thomas  E.  Rush 
Olin  J.  Stephens 
Mrs.  Coffin  Van  Rensaeler 
H.  P.  Williams 
Stanley  Gunnison 
Meyer  Abramson 
Peter  Brady 
Robert  Brindell 
Judge  T.  C.  T.  Crain 
William  H.  Eagleson 
Max  Fineston 
Dr.  Henry  Fleischman 
Hugh  Frayne 
Isaac  Feinberg 


E.  C.  Blum 
Henry  Bruckner 
Irving  T.  Bush 

Mrs.  Frederick  Cranford 
James  S.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 
Rev.  Edward  Tivnan 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Rumsey 
William  Hamlin  Childs 

F.  J.  Lisman 
Richard  B.  Aldcroft 
Arthur  Curtis  James 

Miss  Genev.  K.  B.  Andrews 

Frank  Bethel 

Frederick  Bruckbauer 

George  F.  Allison 

Jacob  Klinclc 

Rev.  Homer  S.  Taylor 

Richard  Lyons 

Ward  V.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Lionel  Sutro 

Mrs.  Frank  Bethel 

Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim 

James  H.  Post 

Samuel  Reyburn 

Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Hodgdon 

Cornelius  J.  Sullivan 

Thomas  Whittle 

Collin  H.  Woodward 

John  Golden 

Edward  Hannah 

James  P.  Holland 

Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan 

Martin  Lawler 

B.  A.  Larger 

Robert  W.  Lillard 

Nathaniel  Myers 

John  T.  Pratt 

Alfred  Wendt 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Dreier 

James  Donnelly 

Mrs.  A.  Goldsmith 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison 

John  C.  Heinz 

J.  C.  Henning 

A.  Parker  Nevin 

William  R.  Wilcox 


The  Association  wishes  this  Committee  the 
greatest  success  in  its  important  enterprise  and 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  make 
its  efforts  effective. 
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Should  Teachers  Affiliate  with 
Organized  Labor? 

By  Dr.  David  Snedden 

Professor  of  Education ,  Teachers  College ,  Columbia  University , 
Fonnerly  State  Commissioner  of  Education ,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  are  two  points  upon  which  one  who  speaks, 
as  I  iptend  to  speak  in  a  few  minutes  upon  the  affiliation 
of  teachers  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is 
apt  to  be  misunderstood.  First,  as  to  the  relief  of 
teachers  from  their  present  financial  hardships.  The 
cost  of  living  during  war-time  rose  far  more  rapidly 
than  could  salaries;  but,  until  some  time  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Armistice  the  American  people  believed  that 
high  prices  were  but  temporary  and  that  if  teachers 
among  others  were  a  bit  patient  the  purchasing  power 
of  their*  already  low  salaries  would  speedily  be  restored 
to  normal.  But  we  now  see  that  the  depreciation  of 
money  values — which  with  us  is  depreciation  of  gold 
values — is  due  to  far  more  fundamental  causes  than  the 
scarcities  caused  by  war.  Now  we  have  no  assurance 
as  to  when  readjustments  will  or  can  take  place. 
Farmers,  day  laborers  and  even  private  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  have  already  effected  substantial  readjustments; 
but  salaries  of  public  employees  readjust  slowly,  and  in 
the  meantime  teachers,  more  particularly  those  past  the 
youthful  stages  of  their  profession,  must  suffer. 

But  it  is  out  of  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  these 
teachers  that  I  must  this  afternoon  counsel  patience 
and  self-help  in  this  predicament.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  affiliation  with  the  Federation  would  assist  teachers 
somewhat  to  benefit  their  immediate  position.  The 
price  they  would  pay  for  this,  however,  as  well  as  the 
price  that  the  public  would  pay,  in  my  estimation  bars 
any  such  affiliation  as  a  remedy.  Teachers  collectively 
would  not  if  they  could,  I  am  certain,  barter  their  pro¬ 
fessional  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  salary  pottage. 
Rather  they  will  endure  temporarily  privations  and 
hardships  as  did  the  boys  in  the  trenches  until  by  right¬ 
ful  means  they  are  able  to  convince  the  public  of  their 
needs  and  enable  that  public  to  set  in  motion  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  of  readjustment. 

The  second  point  is  with  reference  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
Federation  as  one  of  the  fine  and  strong  partisan  or¬ 
ganizations  that  our  democracy  has  evolved.  I  respect 
it  as  I  respect  the  Republican  Party,  the  Methodist 
Church  and  all  other  constructive  social  groupings  that 
we  in  America  form  as  means  of  advancing,  first,  group 
interests  and  then  those  of  the  public  at  large.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  want  to  be  understood  as  implying  in  the 
slightest  degree  reproach  of  the  Federation  or  even  of 
its  more  generally  accepted  methods. 

The  central  objection  that  I  have  to  raise  against 
any  collective  affiliation  of  teachers  with  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor  is  the  age-old  objection  to  the 
affiliation  of  public  school  teachers  in  any  collective 
capacity  with  partisan  organizations  of  any  description 
whatever. 

Long  ago  it  became  clear  that  public  servants  of 
any  kind,  except  those  elected  by  popular  vote,  should 
not  ally  themselves  with  a  partisan  political  party,  a 
partisan  religious  faith,  a  partisan  reform  movement  or 
even  a  partisan  cultural  group. 

Incidentally,  let  us  not  take  too  seriously  the  claim 
made  here  this  afternoon  that  labor  unions  have  in  any 
special  measure  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
American  free  public  school  system.  The  public  schools 
of  America,  dating  back  to  1620  in  New  England,  and 
which  have  spread  westward  as  fast  as  frontier  settle¬ 
ment  permitted  and  which  to-day  have  reached  their 
maximum  development  in  the  prosperous  suburbs  of 
our  large  cities,  have  been  the  product  of  no  one  agency 
alone.  They  are  essentially  American  in  origin  and 
nurture.  The  New  England  Puritans,  New  York  Dutch, 
Granges,  Churches,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  political 
parties,  and  all  other  wholesome  American  organiza¬ 
tions  have  had  a  part  in  their  development  no  less  than 
those  labor  unions  that  early  perceived  how  much  good 
schools  would  mean  to  their  members. 

Your  first  question,  I  know,  will  be  this:  Does  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  does  organized  labor 
altogether  to-day  represent  a  partisan  movement?  It 
is  somewhat  hard  for  me  to  understand  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to-day  just  what  is  meant  by  “labor.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  sociological  computations  there  are  about 
70,000,000  laborers  in  the  United  States.  Outside  of 
children  and  decrepit  adults  I  know  of  none  who  are 
not  laborers — as  farmers,  housewives,  clerks,  trade 
workers,  professional  men,  school  teachers  and  the  like. 

Of  these  laborers  and  excluding  housewives  per¬ 
haps  20,000,000  could  readily  be  called  manual  workers 
and  of  these  substantially  12,000,000  are  manual  workers 
for  wages.  Are  there  as  many  as  7,000,000  manual 
workers  organized  under  the  so-called  labor  movement 
of  America  to-day? 

Therefore,  I  do  not  understand  by  what  right  or¬ 
ganized  labor  claims  the  prerogative  of  speaking  for 
labor  in  its  entirety. 

Now  it  is  the  essence  of  any  partisan  group  that  it 
believes  it  is  in  large  measure  the  embodiment  of  sound 
social  policies  and  right  ideals.  It  could  not  be  a 
wholesome  movement  if  that  were  not  the  case.  Most 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  can  conscientiously 
appeal  for  support  on  the  ground  that  the  Republican 
policies  are  the  best  for  the  country  at  large.  Most 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  Christianity  is  the  best  of  existing  types. 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  most  members  of 
organized  labor  honestly  believe  that  all  labor  should  be 
within  their  general  organization. 

The  real  test  of  partisanship  obviously  is  found  in 
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what  the  non-members  of  an  organization  believe  and 
feel  regarding  it.  It  is  not  the  membership  of  a  partisan 
group,  as  a  rule,  that  determines  its  partisanship;  it  is 
the  beliefs,  fears  and  contrary  views  of  those  outside. 
By  these  tests  can  anyone  here  claim  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  does  not  stand  in  the  minds  of  more  than 
a  majority  of  Americans  to-day  as  a  distinctly  partisan 
organization?  It  is  easy  for  us  to  imagine  how  citizens 
outside  oi  organized  labor,  and  certainly  as  honest  and 
well  informed  as  any  within  it,  would  view  the  proposal 
that  their  public  school  teachers,  policemen,  firemen  or 
soldiers  should  ally  themselves  with  the  Federation. 
They  would  certainly  have  as  much  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint  as  they  would  have  if  these  bodies  of  public 
servants  for  the  sake  of  particular  ends  should  deliber¬ 
ately  undertake  to  affiliate  themselves  with  a  particular 
political  party,  religious  sect,  or  reform  movement  that 
treads  on  vested  interests  American  public  life,  and  I 
suspect  the  life  of  any  good  democracy,  is  to  a  large 
extent  made  up  of  parties,  each  one  developing  its  own 
methods  that  are  sanctioned  as  long  as  they  involve  no 
methods  that  excluded  by  the  essentials  of  fair  play. 
The  greatness  of  America  consists  in  its  ability  to 
tolerate  great  partisan  differences  without  resort  to 
force. 

But  it  is  essential  to  this  group  order  that  those 
servants  who  minister  to  our  common  needs  shall  not 
themselves  be  partisans  where  such  partisanship  would 
involve  impairment  of  their  usefulness.  Individual 
teachers  may  be  members  of  political  parties,  churches 
and  even  economic  organizations  as  they  see  fit;  but 
collectively  the  experiences  of  our  three  hundred  years 
of  history  convinces  us  that  they,  like  other  public 
servants,  including  soldiers,  must  not  participate  col¬ 
lectively  in  partisan  activities. 

The  road  to  this  independence  has  never  been  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  temptations.  At  all  stages  in  history 
there  have  been  groups,  sometimes  representative  of  ma¬ 
jorities,  sometimes  of  skilfully  organized  and  powerful 
minorities,  who  have  finally  reached  places  of  power 
where  they  can  insolently  say  “the  public  be  damned.” 

That  has  been  said  by  soldiers  on  horseback  and  in 
armor  again  and  again  in  history;  it  has  been  said  by 
priesthoods;  it  has  been  said  by  land  owning  aristocra¬ 
cies;  it  has  also  been  said  by  men  controlling  masses  of 
capital.  Many  Americans,  including  not  a  few  of  the 
more  conservative  leaders  in  the  American  Federation 
itself,  are  wondering  whether  that  minority  of  well 
organized  workers  in  this  country  called  organized  la¬ 
bor  may  not  yet  succeed  to  the  Vanderbilts  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago  in  their  contemptuous  flouting  of  public  sen¬ 
timent  and  public  interest. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  confronting  weak  and 
unorganized  human  beings  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  powerful,  usually  without  any 
clear  conception  of  the  cost  that  that  may  finally  entail. 
Indeed  not  only  teachers,  but  policemen,  soldiers  and 
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many  other  public  servants  have  in  times  past  similarly 
traded  their  professional  independence  for  temporary 
sops  of  protection.  In  the  end  the  service  has  always 
paid  dearly  in  loss  of  prestige  and  the  public  in  more 
serious  ways  still. 

The  public  school  teachers  of  any  city  who  col¬ 
lectively  affiliate  with  the  Federation  of  Labor  will  be 
held  to  account  by  public  opinion  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  policemen  of  Boston  were  held  to  account. 
In  fact  it  appears  to  me  exactly  as  logical  that  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  should  organize  and  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party,  promis¬ 
ing  quid  pro  quo,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  betterment 

of  their  positions.  It  would  be  no  less  logical  as  I  see 
it  for  the  organized  teachers  of  Boston  to  throw  their 
united  efforts  to  some  aggressive  church  in  expectation 
that  by  direct  or  indirect  means  the  church  could  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  numerical  help  give  them  advancement  of 
money  or  power. 

Teachers  should  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
they  can  procure  help  from  any  organization  of  a  par¬ 
tisan  nature  without  giving  up  something  substantial  in 
return.  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame  the  Federation  for 
wanting  to  procure  the  adherence  of  thousands  of 
teachers  to  their  standards.  It  desires  to  enlist  the 
farmers,  the  clerks,  the  mail  carriers,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  workers.  It  wants  all  the  proselytes  it  can 
get  of  course,  as  does  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  wants  members  now  because  it  knows  that  not 
always  will  its  position  be  as  strong  and  almost  un¬ 
contested  as  at  present. 

I  am  confident  that  when  teachers  perceive  what  it 
would  cost  them,  their  profession,  and  the  public  to 
trade  their  professional  independence  to  the  Federation 
of  Labor  for  its  support  in  salary  and  other  move¬ 
ments  for  betterment,  the  profession  as  a  whole  will 
repudiate  the  tentative  engagements  already  made  by 
its  more  short-sighted  leaders. 

Teachers  should  form  more  compact  organizations 
than  they  now  have,  unions  indeed,  if  it  seems  desirable; 
but  unless  these  organizations  retain  complete  powers 
of  independent  action  they  will  ultimately  defeat  even 
the  purposes  of  the  teachers  themselves. 


To  Adjust  Teachers  Salaries 

What  action  have  you  taken  to  assist  in  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  to  adjust  teachers 
salaries  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living? 

Have  you  written  to  the  Senators  and  Assem¬ 
blymen  we  suggested  in  our  bulletin  last  week? 

Have  you  seen  the  Senator  and  Assemblyman 
in  your  own  district? 

If  you  wish  to  be  effective  it  is  essential  that 
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you  act  at  once,  as  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  Citizens  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to 
Save  the  Schools  is  actively  at  work  co-operating 
with  other  groups  of  citizens  in  urging  upon  the 
Legislature  the  passage  of  the  necessary  reme¬ 
dial  measures. 

Henry  W.  Taft  is  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  William  R.  Willcox,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  is  Chair¬ 
man  and  executive  head  of  the  Committee. 
Howard  W.  Nudd  is  Secretary, 

This  Committee  has  asked  for  a  public  hearing 
at  Albany  next  week  in  order  to  voice  the  opinions 
of  citizens  who  have  no  personal  interest  at  stake 
in  the  matter,  but  are  solely  concerned  at  the 
danger  threatening  the  Nation  through  the 
deterioration  of  the  public  school  system. 

Several  sub-committees  have  been  appointed  to 
facilitate  the  usefulness  of  this  important  body 
of  citizens.  A  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
composed  of  leading  business  men  and  lawyers, 
is  considering  how  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
this  increase  can  best  be  raised.  A  Publicity 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Stanley  E. 
Gunnison,  Manager  of  the  Broadway  Subway  and 
Home  Boroughs  Car  Advertising  Company,  is  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  necessary  publicity.  A  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Hearings  has  been  organized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Wm.  Me  Carroll,  former  Public 
Service  Commissioner,  which  will  have  in  charge 
all  arrangements  for  hearings  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Charles  P.  Howland  is  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Important  names  are  being  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  from  day  to  day.  Among  those  who  have 
recently  joined,  in  addition  to  those  listed  last 
week,  are  former  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman 
and  Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  former  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

A  complete  list  will  be  published  shortly. 

DO  YOUR  BIT! 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us.  «sf^^r34S 


The  Ouija  Board  and  the  Eligible  List 

l 

There  is  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  that  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  Assembly  which  should  receive 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  all  those  who  believe 
in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  eligible  lists  in 
the  public  schools. 

This  bill  provides  that : 

“In  a  city  having  a  population  of  one  million  or  more 
there  shall  be  a  board  of  appeal  to  whom  appeals  from  the 
rulings  of  the  board  of  examiners  may  be  made  in  such 
manner  and  with  such  effect  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  education.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  district  superintendent,  one  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  rank  of  principal  and 
one  a  teacher  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years’  experience. 
Such  board  shall  serve  without  compensation.” 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
open  up  a  way  to  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  which  is  intended  by  the 
present  law  to  be  independent  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  force  in  passing  upon  the  fitness  of  the 
members  of  that  force  in  making  up  eligible  lists. 
One  wonders  what  use  a  board  of  examiners 
would  be  if  every  disgruntled  and  unsuccessful 
candidate  could  appeal  from  that  board  to  a  group 
of  subordinates  in  the  system  such  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  measure. 

The  viciousness  of  the  measure  is  further  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  no  method  of  selecting  or 
removing  the  members  of  this  board  is  prescribed. 
Are  they  to  be  selected  by  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves?  Are  they  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  on  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  or  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  ? 
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The  bill  is  strangely  silent  on  this  point.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  to  be  selected  on  the  Ouija  Board ! 

t  i 

And  yet  this  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly! 
Can  you  beat  it?  For  this  have  we  representa¬ 
tives  at  Albany ! 

The  bill  is  known  as  Senate  No.  722  Dunni- 
gan.  It  is  now  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Senator  Charles  C 
Lockwood  is  chairman.  If  you  disapprove  of  this 
measure  wire  Senator  Lockwood  to  that  effect  at 
once.  We  are  confident  that  there  is  too  much 
intelligence  in  the  Senate  to  let  it  pass,,  but  it  is 
better  not  to  take  a  chance.  So  voice  your  oppo¬ 
sition  promptly. 


Adequate  Salary  Increases  Imperative 

By  the  time  this  bulletin  reaches  you,  you  will 
have  read  in  the  papers  of  the  mass  meeting  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  April  1,  upon  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed  to  adjust  teachers’  salaries  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living. 

It  is  unique  in  the  history  of  public  education 
for  such  a  representative  and  influential  group  of 
citizens  as  that  comprising  the  Citizens  Commit¬ 
tee  of  One  Hundred  to  Save  the  Schools  to  unite 
in  urging  salary  legislation. 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  it.  The  situation 
is  extremely  acute.  It  has  already  been  described 
so  fully  in  past  numbers  of  the  Public  and  the 
Schools  that  it  needs  no  further  comment  here. 

The  universal  demand  is  that  the  Legislature 
shall  enact  SOME  measure  that  will  fully  meet 
the  situation.  Piecemeal  action  will  not  suffice, 
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nor  will  action  that  remedies  the  condition  of  the 
beginning  teacher  alone,  however  essential  it  may 
be  that  the  lowest  paid  teacher  receive  a  living 
wage.  If  the  morale  of  the  system  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  if  the  men  and  women  of  experience  in  the 
higher  positions  of  the  system  are  to  be  encourag¬ 
ed  and  heartened  in  their  effort  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living  as  well  as  the  increased  demands  in 
education,  their  salaries  must  be  also  adjusted. 

Let  us  have  a  just  and  square  deal  all  along 
the  line,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  children  who  will  feel  the 
effects  of  our  generosity  or  our  parsimony. 


A  Play  for  Children 

An  entirely  new  dramatization  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  by  Rachel  Barton  Butler,  author  of 
“Mamma’s  Affair,”  the  Morosco-prize-play,  will 
be  given  at  the  Little  Theatre,  on  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday  afternoons,  April  12,  13,  16  and 
Saturday  morning,  April  17.  The  play  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Butler  and  acted  by 
an  excellent  company.  As  this  play  is  suitable 
for  children  of  all  ages,  the  New  York  Kinder¬ 
garten  Association  is  co-operating,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  half  of  the  proceeds.  These  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Teachers-Salary-Increase-Fund.  The 
whole-hearted  support  of  teachers  and  educators 
is  earnestly  solicited.  Success  in  this  effort  will 
be  the  first  step  in  obtaining  a  series  of  suitable 
performances  for  the  children  of  this  City. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Box  Office  of 
the  Little  Theatre,  238  West  44th  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bryant  125. 
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The  Insidious  Lusk  Bills 

Senator  Lusk  has  introduced  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature  two  bills  affecting  the  supervision  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  licensing  of  teachers  which  are 
distinct  blows  at  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy. 

In  its  brief  upon  them  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  the  City  Club  with  justice  says  that  if  these 
bills  are  enacted  “the  spirit  of  Prussianism  will 
have  made  a  great  advance/’  and  adds : 

“The  goose-stepping  of  thought  and  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  standardization  of  public  opinion  were  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  Prussian  autocracy  as  independent  initiative  and 
tolerance  have  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  theory  of  government.” 

The  first  of  these  bills,  known  as  Senate  Int. 
1120,  provides  that  no  person,  firm,  corporation 
or  association  shall  conduct  or  operate  any  school, 
or  course  of  instruction  on  any  subject  whatever 
without  a  license  from  the  Regents.  Licenses  can 
be  refused  or  revoked  if  the  Regents  regard  such 
schools  or  classes  as  being  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  is  given  authority  to  institute 
proceedings  to  put  any  unlicensed  school  or 
classes  out  of  business.  Public  schools,  schools 
incorporated  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  schools  conducted  by  “well  recognized” 
religious  denominations  are  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  City  Club  has  well  stated  the  reasons  why 
thoughtful  citizens  having  the  welfare  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  at  heart  should  vigorously  oppose  these  bills. 
We  quote  these  reasons  in  full  as  meeting  with 
our  approval.  What  do  you  think  of  them? 

“The  purpose  of  this  bill  for  control  of  private 
schools  is  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Regents  final 
arbiter  of  what  shall  and  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Whatever  the  Board  of  Regents  deems 
‘inimical  to  the  public  interest’  becomes  ipso  facto 
taboo. 


“If  ignorance  is  rife  and  misinformation  prevails 
upon  any  subject  of  scientific  or  public  interest,  no 
agency  of  instruction  may  undertake  or  promulgate  the 
truth  unless  the  Board  of  Regents  approves. 

“The  field  of  their  supervision  is  unlimited.  The 
promulgation  of  any  political,  ethical,  religious  or  scien¬ 
tific  conception  which  meets  with  their  disapproval  may 
be  suppressed  by  their  decree.  If  the  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  chances  to  be  anti-vaccinationist,  or 
averse  to  Greek  dances  as  a  form  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  or  to  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
or  to  the  extention  of  the  field  of  public  regulation  of 
industry  or  of  the  police  power  of  the  state,  or  to  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  or  the  minimum  wage, 
they  have  but  to  declare  instruction  in  these  subjects 
inimical  to  the  public  interest  and  it  thereby  becomes  a 
crime  to  conduct  any  course  of  instruction  on  these 
subjects. 

“Thus  instruction  in  the  State  of  New  York  takes 
on  the  complexion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  wheels  of  progress  may  proceed  and 
ignorance  may  proceed  and  ignorance  may  be  dissipated 
becomes  subject  to  their  sole  control.  Their  fiat  and 
not  the  search  for  truth  becomes  the  criterion  which 
determines  education  and  scientific  experiment. 

“The  Board  of  Regents  properly  has  control  of  the 
curriculum  in  all  schools  supported  by  public  funds.  To 
extend  its  powers  over  every  privately  supported  effort 
is  quite  another  matter. 

“The  administrative  features  of  this  proposed  law 
would  be  complicated  and  expensive.  Appropriation  of 
the  small  sum  of  $10,000  is  wholly  misleading.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  supervise  thousands  of  small  schools 
and  classes — corporation  schools,  labor  union  and  trade 
classes  and  institutional  instruction  of  all  kinds. 

“We  believe  the  bill  itself  is  inimical  to  public  in¬ 
terests.  Every  new  educational  experiment  would  be 
subject  to  suspicion;  the  ventilation  of  new  ideas  in 
public  would  become  impossible.  Such  a  system  is  in¬ 
imical  not  only  to  educational  progress  but  to  all  kinds 
of  social  and  political  progress. 

“The  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  private  re¬ 
ligious  schools  is  unfair  and  of  doubtful  constitu¬ 
tionality.” 

The  second  of  these  bills,  known  as  Senate 
Int.  1 12 1,  provides  that  no  one  can  teach  in  the 
public  schools  without  obtaining  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
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character  which  shows  satisfactorily  that  he  will 
support  the  state  and  federal  constitutions  and  is 
loyal  to  the  INSTITUTIONS  and  laws  thereof. 
The  Commissioner  can  revoke  such  licenses  at 
any  time  on  the  ground  that  the  holder  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  provision  for  a  hearing  on  such 
proceedings  to  revoke  a  certificate! 

Here  again  we  quote  from  the  brief  of  the  City 
Club  the  reasons  why  we  urge  you  to  exert  your 
influence  in  defeating  this  measure.  What  will 
you  do  about  it? 

1.  “It  is  unjust  to  discriminate  against  teachers  as 
a  class. 

2.  “It  deprives  teachers  of  their  right  to  freedom 
of  opinion  which  no  teacher  who  is  well  trained  will 
abuse. 

3.  “It  is  intended  to  dragoon  public  opinion  through 
the  schools. 

4.  “It  means  inevitably  the  retention  of  the  status 
quo,  since  progress  implies  criticism  and  criticism  would 
be  interpreted  as  disloyalty. 

5.  “No  self-respecting  teacher  would  accept  services 
under  the  proposed  conditions. 

6.  “Such  a  bill  would  disrupt  the  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  by  introducing  a  system  of  espionage.  The 
teacher  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  colleagues,  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.  Any  word  or  act,  whether  in 
school  or  out,  might  be  held  by  the  Commissioner  to 
indicate  an  attitude  hostile  to  some  of  ‘the  institutions’ 
of  the  United  States.  Criticism  of  any  existing  law  or 
custom  would  be  unsafe. 

7.  “The  bill  fails  even  to  provide  for  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  revocation  of  the  certificate.” 

The  City  Club  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  civic 
organizations  that  have  voiced  their  protest 
against  these  dangerous,  un-American  measures. 

Will  you  not  join  us  in  uniting  with  them  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  democratic  principles 
which  have  made  and  kept  us  a  nation,  and  which 
now  are  so  insidiously  menaced? 

There  is  but  one  way  you  can  help  effectively : 

YOU  MUST  MAKE  YOUR  INFLUENCE 
FELT  UNMISTAKABLY  AT  ALBANY. 
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Another  Hylan  Fling 

Our  versatile  Mayor,  in  the  guise  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  expert,  addressed  his  fellow  citizens  at  the 
Bushwick  High  School  a  week  or  so  ago — on 
March  25,  to  be  precise — on  a  variety  of  problems 
relating  to  the  schools.  In  the  course  of  his  read¬ 
ing  exercise  he  took  occasion  to  take  a  fling  at  the 
Citizens  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  Save  the 
Schools. 

Picking  out  a  few  names  of  persons  connected 
with  “big  business,”  who,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  are  anathema  to  him,  he  characterized  the 
Committee  as  “the  most  recent  attempt  of  private 
interests  to  seize  control  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  city.” 

His  Honor  might,  had  he  wished,  picked  out 
the  names  of  Archbishop  Hayes,  Mgr.  Connolly 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  maintained  that  it  was  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  that  group  to  get  control  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Or,  he  might  have  cited  Rabbis 
Wise,  Schulman  and  Krass  and  insisted  that  it 
was  a  Jewish  plot.  Or,  he  might  have  singled  out 
Bishop  Burch,  Dr.  Cadman  and  Dr.  Manning,  to 
prove  insidious  Protestant  influence.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  pinned  his  insult  upon  Labor,  Re¬ 
publicans,  Democrats,  women  in  general,  women’s 
organizations  in  particular,  or  upon  a  dozen  or 
more  similar  groups.  For  the  significant  thing 
about  this  Committee  is  that  it  is  made  up  of 
many  groups  and  is,  in  a  real  sense,  non-sectarian, 
non-political,  and  non-partisan.  It  represents 
every  class  and  every  group  in  the  community 
that  is  interested  in  the  single  purpose  of  saving 
the  schools  by  giving  the  teachers  a  saving  and 
living  wage. 

It  is,  therefore,  typically  and  wholly  American 
and  nothing  else ! 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  His  Honor 
cannot,  apparently,  recognize  a  body  like  that 
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when  he  sees  it,  and  that  he  should  permit  petty 
prejudices  and  narrow  partisanship  to  tempt  him 
to  forget  the  dignity  of  his  office  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  ALL  the  people. 

But,  there  is  evidently  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it.  He  will  keep  on  talking.  So  we  must 
simply  grin  and  bear,  with  a  philosophical  ad¬ 
mixture  of  humor  and  patience. 


Hearing  on  Kindergarten  Bill,  April  15 

Senate  No.  431,  Lockwood — Assembly  No.  1097,  Roosevelt 

Are  you  interested  in  increasing  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  kindergarten  education  throughout  the 
State? 

There  will  be  a  hearing  at  Albany  on  the 
Lockwood-Roosevelt  bill  that  plans  to  do  this,  on 
Thursday  next,  April  15,  at  2  p.  m. 

If  you  really  wish  to  help  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  your  attendance  at  that  hearing  will  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance.  If  you  will  take  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Express  from  Grand  Central  Station 
on  Thursday  morning,  at  9.30  (that  is  8.30  Stand¬ 
ard  Time),  you  will  reach  Albany  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  hearing. 

We  discussed  at  length  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
in  our  bulletin  of  February  21,  last,  entitled 
“Bringing  Up  Father.”  Briefly,  the  bill  provides 
that: 

“Upon  petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six,  residing  within  the  district  or  city,  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  kindergarten 
unless  a  kindergarten  is  already  maintained  in  the 
school  named  in  the  petition;  provided  that  no  petition 
shall  be  effective  unless  the  school  in  connection  with 
which  such  kindergarten  is  desired  is  named  in  the  peti¬ 
tion;  and  provided  further,  that  no  more  than  one  school 
is  named  in  each  petition;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
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petitioners  reside  within  the  section  or  neighborhood 
ordinarily  served  by  the  school  in  connection  with  which 
such  kindergarten  is  desired.” 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  thus  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  school  officials  to  establish  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  places  throughout  the  State  where 
kindergartens  do  not  exist  and  where  there  are  a 
reasonable  number  of  parents  who  wish  to  have 
their  children  attend  such  kindergartens.  The 
bill  also  guards  against  any  abuse  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  by  requiring  that  the  petition  be  very  spe¬ 
cific  as  to  where  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  located 
and  that  no  such  kindergarten  shall  be  created 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  size  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  already  existing.  This  latter  provision 
has  been  made  because  the  question  of  the  size 
of  kindergartens  is  regarded  as  one  of  administra¬ 
tion  which  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
school  authorities  and  not  rigidly  specified  in  the 
law.  The  aim  is  simply  to  insure  as  far  as  possible 
that  no  section  of  the  State  shall  be  without  a 
kindergarten  if  the  parents  in  that  district  really 
want  one.  California!  and  other  States  have  al¬ 
ready  passed  laws  similar  to  it. 

Three  years  ago  this  bill  passed  the  Assembly 
unanimously,  but  was  held  up  in  the  Senate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demands  of  war  preparation.  Senator 
Lockood  expects  to  put  it  through  this  year. 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  its  passage, 
be  sure  to  attend  this  hearing. 

The  organizations  behind  this  bill  include : 
the  Public  Education  Association,  N.  Y.  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  N.  Y.  State  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  N.  Y. 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  National 
Kindergarten  Association,  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Women’s  City  Club,  Women’s  Municipal  League, 
Civitas  Club  and  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 

Of  The  Public  and  the  Schools,  published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  April  1,  1920. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

County  of  New  York.  ]  8S* 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore¬ 
said,  personally  appeared  Howard  W.  Nudd,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  The 
Public  and  the  Schools,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the. aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Editor:  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Managing  Editor:  None.  Business 
Managers:  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.)  : 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  W.  40th 
St  .  New  York  City.  There  are  no  stockholders.  Approximately  800 
members  paying  dues.  The  President  is  Charles  P.  Howland,  37  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  Treasurer  is  W.  K.  Brice,  60  Wall  St'.,  New 
York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  stat'e.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica¬ 

tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

HOWARD  W.  NUDD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1920. 

JESSIE  SEIDENBERG, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 
[seal.]  New  York  County  No.  152. 

Register  No.  2142. 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1922.) 


Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classification), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post  office. 
The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue 
printed  next  after  its  filing. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  ns.  *^g§§^»»4© 


SPEAK  UP,  MR.  PRALL! 

Where  do  you  stand,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
bills  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  which  propose 
to  give  you  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen? 

Several  months  ago,  you  will  recall  —  on 
October  4th,  to  be  precise  —  we  issued  a  bulletin 
asserting  that  such  a  proposition  was  contem¬ 
plated.  You  were  indignant.  You  denied  it.  You 
said  our  fears  were  groundless.  You  gave  the 
distinct  impression  that  you  were  opposed  to  such 
a  proposition.  Have  you  changed  your  mind? 

Are  you  for  or  against  these  measures? 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  them. 

These  bills,  known  in  the  Senate  as  Int.  No. 
1476,  Lynch,  and  in  the  Assembly  as  Int.  No.  1674, 
Reynaud,  amend  the  present  clause  establishing 
a  board  of  seven  members  in  New  York  City  to 
read  as  follows : 

“The  PRESIDENT  of  which  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment/’ 

In  the  bulletin  above  referred  to,  which  we 
aptly  entitled  “POLITICAL  JOBS  OR  DIS¬ 
INTERESTED  SERVICE,”  we  asked  our  fellow 
citizens  the  following  questions: 

“Do  you  believe  that  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Education  should  mean  disinterested  service  on  the  part 
of  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  cause  of  public  educa¬ 
tion? 

“Or  do  you  believe  that  it  should  mean  high-salaried 
political  plums  for  “the  faithful”  in  our  recurrent  muni¬ 
cipal  administrations? 

“Do  we  want  on  our  Board  of  Education  broad- 
gauged  men  and  women  who  realize  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  responsibility  for  expert  administrative  func¬ 
tions  upon  trained  experts  and  who  believe  that,  as  lay¬ 
men,  they  can  best  serve  the  schools  by  acting  without 
remuneration,  as  trustees  for  the  people,  in  determining 
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broad  policies  and  in  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out 
by  competent  experts? 

“Or  do  we  want  self-seeking  job-hunters,  who  are 
looking,  without  regard  to  their  personal  qualifications, 
for  pecuniary  rewards  or  stepping  stones  to  “higher” 
political  offices? 

“Is  the  conduct  of  public  education  so  fundamental 
to  our  welfare  as  to  call  for  the  highest  type  of  leader¬ 
ship? 

“Or  doesn’t  it  matter  whether  or  not  it  becomes  a 
pawn  in  the  game  of  scheming  politicians?” 

These  questions  are  peculiarly  pertinent  at  this 
time.  They  represent  the  crucial  alternatives  in¬ 
volved  in  a  choice  between  a  disinterested  unpaid 
Board  of  Education  and  a  very  much  “interested” 
paid  Board,  which  these  bills  seek  to  establish. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  on  June  29,  1918,  you 
made  the  following  declaration  in  THE  STATEN 
ISLANDER: 

“I  want  to  express  to  the  people  of  Staten  Island 
the  esteem  and  honor  I  feel  for  the  magnificent  function 
reposing  in  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Predicated  entirely  upon  the  ideals  of  a  man,  of  his  love 
for  mankind,  his  mental  attainments,  the  independence 
of  his  character  and  devotion  to  the  high  minded  ethics 
and  the  amenities  of  life,  will  be  his  appreciation  of  and 
reverence  for  the  rare  privilege  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  There  is  no  more  genuine  gift 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  the  certificate  of  his 
membership,  a  civic  duty  which  becomes  a  vast  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  heart  and  mind  that  can  feel  a 
passion  for  the  great  mission  it  involves.  Resting  upon, 
directed  and  protected  by  the  great  educational  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  state,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  ethical  in  this  country,  FREE  OF  EMOLUMENT, 
FROM  PERSONAL  GAIN  OR  AGGRANDIZE¬ 
MENT,  beholden  to  none  and  subservient  but  to  his 
own  conscience,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men  and  to  those  dearest,  most  beloved  and  precious  to 
them,  and,  in  turn,  fashioning  the  intrinsic  value  and 
worth  in  all  things  making  for  the  greatness  of  the 
American  citizen;  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  only  then  properly  designated  if  he  appreciates 
in  a  limitless  degree  these  fundamentals,  and  predicates 
his  attitude  and  activities  upon  them  while  being  honor¬ 
ed  in  the  occupancy  of  his  office.” 
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There  seems  but  one  interpretation  that  can 
be  justly  placed  upon  this  statement:  At  that 
time,  apparently,  you  not  only  realized  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  opportunity  for  public  service  which 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Education  afforded 
you,  but  you  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  fact 
that  it  was  FREE  FROM  EMOLUMENT  and 
from  PERSONAL  GAIN  OR  AGGRANDIZE¬ 
MENT. 

Have  you  changed  your  mind? 

We  hope  you  have  not. 

At  a  time  when  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  City  Administration  are  haggling  over  paying 
its  expert  staff  a  living  and  saving  wage  it  is 
peculiarly  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  funds  be 
diverted  from  such  persons,  who  feel  the  need  so 
keenly,  to  remunerate  a  lay  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  is 
not  and  never  was  intended  to  be  an  expert  in 
education,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  life  work. 

But  the  case  is  far  more  serious  than  one  of 
mere  economy.  A  salaried  job  on  a  lay  Board  of 
Education,  carrying  with  it  enormous  control 
over  patronage  and  the  expenditure  of  millions 
annually  on  building  contracts  and  numerous 
types  of  supplies,  would  naturally  take  on,  sooner 
or  later,  the  character  of  a  “political  plum”  to  be 
sought  after  by  those  who  had  helped  incoming 
administrations  in  their  hour  of  need. 

The  public  has  repeatedly  and  unequivocally 
shown  that  it  does  not  want  a  PAID  lay  Board  of 
Education,  which  must  inevitably  be  of  such  an 
undesirable  character. 

What  the  public  wants  is  a  disinterested  UN¬ 
PAID  Board  of  Education  which  will  perform  the 
true  function  for  which  it  is  intended  by  the  law, 
and  which  has  long  been  proven  sound  by  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  nation,  namely  that  of  a 
policy-making  body  which  acts  through  an  ade- 
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quately  paid  expert  staff  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  its  chief  executive  officer,  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  who  can  be  removed,  if 
necessary,  if  he  does  not  size  up  to  the  job. 

We  dislike  to  be  insistent,  Mr.  President,  but 
where  do  you  stand  ? 

If  you  stand  with  the  public  and  where  you 
apparently  stood  two  years  ago,  as  well  as  last 
October,  when  you  denied  our  fears,  you  are 
against  this  measure ! 

Speak  out  loud  and  let  us  know ! 

You  can  do  more  than  any  single  person  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

If  you  are  really  against  it  you  must  act  quick¬ 
ly  to  kill  it  at  Albany.  The  time  is  short. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


Do  You  Believe  in  Automatically  Increasing 
Teachers’  Salaries? 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  City  High  Schools,  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the  salary 
bills  at  Albany  which  will  make  the  annual  salary 
increments  for  teachers  automatic  instead  of  de¬ 
pendent,  as  at  present,  upon  the  certification  of 
satisfactory  service  by  superior  officers. 

We  regard  such  a  proposition  as  extremely 
unwise. 

The  public  has  been  called  upon  to  support 
increased  compensation  for  teachers  on  the  plea 
that  the  BEST  teachers  must  be  attracted  to  and 
kept  in  the  service. 

The  public,  in  acceding  to  the  demand  for  such 
increased  compensation,  is  therefore  justified  in 
insisting  that  advancement  and  promotion  in  the 
service  shall  depend  primarily  upon  the  quality  of 
service  rendered. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  progressive  element 
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in  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  teachers  to  advance  on  any  other  basis. 

The  schools  exist  for  the  children.  No  teacher 
has  a  right  to  ask  for  recognition  who  is  not 
worthy,  by  virtue  of  her  work,  to  receive  such 
recognition.  Merely  staying  on  from  year  to 
year  is  no  just  reason  for  seeking  advancement. 

This  teacher  tells  us,  however,  that: 

“The  placing  of  such  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  principals  results  not  only  in  depriving  many 
worthy  teachers  ©f  their  just  increases,  but  it  also  forces 
the  teachers  into  such  a  humiliating  submissiveness  that 
they  cannot  do  any  independent  thinking  or  acting,  and,  in 
time,  lose  interest  and  pride  in  their  work.  Whenever  a 
fairly  favorable  opportunity  offers,  they  leave  the  system 
entirely,  to  enter  a  field  where  initiative  and  indepen¬ 
dence  are  sought  after  rather  than  stifled.” 

If  such  a  condition  exists,  it  is  certainly  un¬ 
fortunate.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that 
it  should  be  corrected.  But  the  cure  is  not  in  re¬ 
moving  the  requirement  of  efficient  service  as  a 
condition  of  advancement,  but,  rather,  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  present  method  of  appraising  a  teacher’s 
fitness. 

Surely  the  dead,  wooden  routine  of  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  advancement  would  not  thrill  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  ambitious  teacher  who  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  mark  step  with  everyone  else  in  the 
service  who  happened  to  have  the  same  number  of 
years  of  experience!  And  such  teachers  are  those 
whom  the  public  wishes  to  keep  and  to  advance 
to  positions  of  importance. 

“In  the  interest  of  good  teaching  and  fair 
play,”  therefore,  to  quote  again  from  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  we  must  decline  his  request  and  urge 
that  every  step  be  taken  to  see  that  only  those 
teachers  who  are  fit  shall  survive  and  receive  the 
rewards  of  merit. 

WE  MUST  GET  AND  KEEP  THE  BEST 

TEACHERS  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN. 
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|g  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us. 


WANTED:  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM! 

Do  you  believe  that  the  control  of  all  private 
schools  by  the  State  is  in  accord  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  America? 

Or  does  it  sound  to  you  like  Prussianism  at 
its  worst? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  be  empowered  not  only  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  teaching  certificate  to  any  one  whom  he 
does  not  consider  likely  to  support  the  state  and 
federal  constitutions  and  be  loyal  to  the  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  thereof,  but  also  to  revoke,*  at  his 
discretion,  and  WITHOUT  A  HEARING,  & 
certificate  already  granted? 

Or  does  that  seem  to  you  to  make  him  more 
of  a  Czar  than  an  American  citizen? 

Yet  those  are  the  provisions  of  two  of  the 
Lusk  bills  now  before  the  Governor  for  signa¬ 
ture  ! 

With  the  exception  of  certain  religious  schools, 
which  were  thoughtfully  exempted,  in  order  that 
no  votes  might  be  lost  in  putting  it  through,  the 
first  of  these  bills  provides  that  no  person,  firm, 
corporation  or  association  shall  conduct  or 
operate  any  school  or  course  of  instruction  on 
any  subject  whatsoever,  without  a  license  from 
the  Regents.  Presidents  of  colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  will  please  line  up  on  the  left!  Licenses 
can  be  refused  or  revoked  at  any  time  if  the 
Regents  regard  such  schools  or  classes  as  being- 
conducted  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  The  Attorney  General,  moreover,  is 
given  authority  to  institute  proceedings  to  put 
any  unlicensed  school  or  class  out  of  business. 

The  provisions  of  the  second  bill  need  no 
further  elaboration. 

To  achieve  this  ambitious  program,  which  not 
even  the  lords  of  Prussia  could  accomplish  after 
forty  years  of  lavish  expenditure  of  billions,  our 
solons  at  Albany  have  appropriated  the  munifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  $15,000  to  enforce  each  measure! 

The  American  sense  of  humor  alone  should 
be  enough  to  condemn  such  a  ludicrous  proposi¬ 
tion! 
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But  the  SPIRIT  which  actuates  such  mea¬ 
sures  is  far  too  serious  to  allow  them  to  be  merely 
laughed  to  death. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  AMERI¬ 
CAN  DEMOCRACY  IS  AT  STAKE! 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  apply  the  acid  test  of 
the  first  principles  of  our  democracy  to  the  mis¬ 
guided  efforts  of  certain  short-sighted  patriots 
who  are  devotees  of  the  goose-step  mind. 

Let  us  read  again  our  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ! 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution.  That  is  the  test  applied  to  our 
Americanism.  That  is  the  keynote  of  our  many 
pledges  of  patriotism.  But  just  what  is  meant 
by  the  Constitution  is  not  always  clear — not 
even  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  perpetual  litigation,  the 
focal  point  of  endless  doubts  from  the  day  of  its 
adoption.  Rode  Island,  for  example,  is  to-day 
questioning  the  Americanism  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment;  and  why  not,  if  it  wishes  to?  And 
no  such  doubters  are  branded  traitors  by  their 
fellow  citizens.  The  glory  of  America  among  the 
nations  has  been  this  very  devotion  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  disagreement.  That  is  why  we  are 
alive  and  kicking! 

We  hear  little,  however,  about  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  And  yet  it  was  that  im¬ 
mortal  document  which  thrilled  our  forefathers 
and  made  them  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It  was  an  undying  belief  in  “certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,”  which  generated  the  “spirit 
of  seventy-six”  and  made  America  possible. 
From  the  dawn  of  our  National  history  we  have 
believed  that  it  is  only  “to  secure  these  rights 
that  governments  are  instituted  among  men,” 
that  such  governments  “derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,”  and  that 
“whenever  a  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it!” 
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That  is  why  we  amend  the  Constitution  from 
time  to  time !  That  is  why,  as  Americans,  we 
reserve  the  right  to  think  and  change  our  minds 
about  our  institutions!  That  is  why  we  refuse 
to  be  intellectually  goose-stepped  about  anything 
by  any  one  who  thinks  he  is  as  genuinely 
patriotic  as  we  are! 

We  believe  in  such  an  America!  That  is 
why  we  don’t  believe  in  these  Lusk  bills,  which 
run  counter  to  our  cherished  traditions ! 

What  do  you  believe?  Where  do  you  stand? 

How  do  they  strike  you  as  a  serious  proposi¬ 
tion? 

Will  you  stand  up  and  tell  the  Governor  out 
loud  what  you  think,  when  he  grants  us  a  public 
hearing? 

WILL  YOU  DEMAND  A  RIGHT  TO  BE 
HEARD? 


AN  IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT 

Do  you  know  that  under  the  law  the  Mayor 
will  be  required  to  make  an  appointment  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  May  first? 

The  term  of  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Russell  will  then 
expire  and  the  Mayor  will  have  to  reappoint  her 
or  choose  her  successor. 

The  welfare  of  the  public  schools  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  community  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
Mayor  with  interest  and  concern. 

The  Public  Education  Association  has  never 
urged  the  appointment  of  any  single  person  to 
this  high  office.  It  has,  however,  ever  since  it 
was  invited  by  Mayor  Gaynor  to  do  so,  submitted 
the  names  of  several  persons  from  whom  it  has 
believed  a  wise  selection  could  be  made.  It  will 
do  this  again  this  year. 

Recently  we  addressed  a  letter  to  several  civic 
organizations  suggesting  that  they  take  similar 
action. 

We  suggest  that  you  do  so  also,  in  order  that 
the  Mayor  may  realize  that  the  public  is  genuine¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  type  of  person  he  will  appoint 
to  this  important  post. 
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Is  the  address  apposite  correct?  If  not  piease  notify  us.  **||||^34e 


THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE 
NIGHT  BEFORE 

The  eleventh  hour  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  passing  the  Lockwood-Donohue  bill  in  its 
amended  form  was  a  source  of  great  relief  to 
thousands  of  citizens  who  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  danger  threatening  the  public  schools  because 
of  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

While  many  will  doubtless  regret  that  the 
40-30-20  provisions  of  the  original  bill  could  not 
prevail,  everyone  will  agree  that  the  danger  has 
been  averted  and  that  even  under  the  provisions 
of  this  compromise  measure  it  will  be  possible  to 
attract  to  and  keep  in  the  public  school  system 
hundreds  of  teachers  and  supervisors  whom  we 
were  in  danger  of  losing.  Everywhere  we  hear 
that  teachers  are  going  about  their  work  with  a 
new  zest,  and  that  the  morning  after  the  night  of 
discouragement  gives  splendid  promise  of  greater 
efficiency. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  salary  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  universal  realization  by  the  public 
and  the  press  that  the  issue  was  not  so  much 
justice  to  the  teachers  as  salvation  for  the  children 
and  the  community.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  our  democracy 
is  so  strong!  With  such  a  spirit  the  future  of  our 
public  school  system  is  assured ! 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  recall  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  Senator  Lockwood  and  Assembly- 
man  Donohue  to  further  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  face  of  trying  opposition  in  a  Legislature 
that  was  unusually  indifferent  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  They  deserve  everyone’s  congratulations, 
particularly  Senator  Lockwood,  who,  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  session,  broke  down  under  the 
strain. 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  general  public 
awakening  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  this 
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splendid  co-operation  of  citizens  everywhere  in 
the  common  cause  of  education  will  not  subside? 
There  are  many  more  problems  to  be  solved  be¬ 
fore  the  public  schools  can  truly  become  fit  places 
for  children  and  teachers  to  work  in.  Our  old  and 
unsanitary  school  buildings  must  be  put  into  de¬ 
cent  condition !  The  woeful  and  almost  universal 
congestion  and  part-time  must  be  eliminated !  The 
administrative  machinery  of  the  system  must  be 
placed  upon  a  smooth  working  basis !  And 
EVERY  child,  no  matter  what  his  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  status  may  be,  must  be  given  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  work,  study  and  play  which  only  the 
few  now  enjoy  who  can  afford  to  attend  our  better 
private  schools! 

Will  you  stick  to  the  job  and  do  your  bit? 

The  public  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ! 

THIS  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE 
THAT  TRANSCENDS  THE  WAR! 


’TIS  FOLLY  TO  BE  WISE ! 

Those  who  were  thrilled,  during  the  last 
municipal  campaign,  by  the  tender  sympathy  our 
Mayor  expressed  for  the  unfortunate  jellyfish  that 
languished  on  the  sands  of  Palm  Beach  were 
doubtless  puzzled,  if  not,  indeed,  disappointed,  by 
his  apparent  indifference,  during  the  recent  legis¬ 
lative  session,  to  the  plight  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  due  to  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

Judging  by  his  persistent  efforts  to  obstruct 
every  attempt  to  secure  legislation  adequate  to 
meet  this  crisis,  it  evidently  meant  little  to  His 
Honor  that  THOUSANDS  of  children  were 
DAILY  being  dismissed  from  their  classes  and 
turned  upon  the  streets  because  there  were  no 
teachers  to  teach  them.  For,  if  the  Mayor  and  his 
Board  of  Education  had  greatly  cared,  they  could 
have  prevented  this  unfortunate  situation  from 
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arising.  Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  always  possessed  ample  power  to  fix  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff. 
The  statutes  prescribe  MINIMUM  salary  sche¬ 
dules  only.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  their  neg¬ 
lect  to  recognize  and  meet  the  emergency  months 
ago,  it  was  ungracious,  to  say  the  least,  for  the 
authorities  to  condemn  the  teachers  and  besmirch 
well  meaning  citizens  generally  for  appealing  to 
the  Legislature  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Just  why  the  Mayor,  with  his  fiddling  tactics, 
so  studiously  lent  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
teachers  from  receiving  an  adequate  increase  in 
salary  is  hard  to  understand.  Could  it  possibly 
have  been  that  the  teachers,  for  whom,  also,  he 
expressed  so  eloquently  his  sympathy  during  the 
municipal  campaign  (when  every  vote  counted), 
had  failed,  as  time  went  on,  to  emulate  to  his 
satisfaction  the  essential  virtue  of  the  jellyfish  and 
had  willfully  and  ungratefully  exhibited  an 
annoying  amount  of  back  bone? 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate,  in  the  present  crisis  in  the 
most  fundamental  of  our  institutions,  that  the 
chief  executive  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city 
of  America  should  have  failed  to  assume  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  movement  that  sought  to  insure  the 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
a  calamity  that  he  not  only  failed  to  assume  such 
leadership,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  acted  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  an  early  and  adequate  solution. 
For  the  question  of  teachers’  salaries  is  but  one  of 
the  vital  problems  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money  which  face  the  public  school  system  to-day, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  His  Honor  will  ap¬ 
proach  many  of  these  problems  from  the  same 
narrow  standpoint  of  warped  economy  that  has 
guided  his  action  during  the  salary  campaign. 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen!  Did  the  last 
City  administration  not  fall,  forsooth,  because  it 
“sacrificed  the  child  to  the  dollar?”  How  vocif- 
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erously  His  Honor  condemned  it  in  those  hectic 
campaign  days!  And  even  yet  how  frequently 
he  raves  about  its  iniquities !  Can  it  be,  then,  that, 
protestations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
history  is  inexorably  repeating  itself,  and  that, 
having  defeated  Greece,  Rome  is  again  being  con¬ 
quered  by  Greece? 

We  read  with  concern  in  last  Tuesday’s  pa¬ 
pers  the  following  warning  from  the  Mayor  re¬ 
garding  the  teachers’  salaries  bill: 

“Of  course  the  taxpayer  and  rent  payer  must  realize 
that,  on  account  of  the  mandatory  legislation  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature  at  Albany,  the  taxes 
on  real  property  in  the  City  of  New  York  will  be  greatly 
increased.” 

What  terrible  news!  Who  ever  thought  that 
we  should  be  taxed  to  pay  the  teachers  their  in¬ 
creased  compensation?  We  were  not  taxed,  were 
we,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — the 
war  kinda  run  itself — why,  then,  should  we  be 
taxed  to  keep  it  safe?  This  outrage  is  indefensible! 
Why  were  we  not  enlightened  sooner?  We  have 
been  shamelessly  duped! 

But,  HIST!  The  worst  is  yet  to  come!  A 
bad  precedent  has  been  established.  His  Honor 
tells  us  that  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  a 
veritable  orgy  of  expenditure !  Listen : 

“If  the  high  cost  of  living,  upon  which  principle  this 
law  was  passed,  affects  the  teachers,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  SINGLE,  surely  in  all  justice  it  must  affect  to  a 
greater  degree  the  employees  in  other  departments,  most  of 
whom  are  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES.  I  shall  favor  the 
same  treatment  of  all  other  employees  as  the  Legislature 
accorded  the  teachers,  IF  THE  NECESSARY  MONEY 
CAN  BE  PROVIDED.” 

Let  us  hope  that  the  necessary  money  will  be 
provided  and  that  this  aspiration  to  justice  is  not 
a  passing  dream.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend! 
Maybe  His  Honor  has  learned  a  lesson.  Surely 
the  teachers  will  not  regret  that  their  victory — 
over  his  dead  body,  so  to  speak — will  redound  to 
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the  benefit  of  other  underpaid  public  employees! 
It  cannot  but  be  regretted,  however,  that,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  this  awakening  has  been  so  sadly 
retarded.  For,  if  His  Honor  showed  any  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  recent  campaign  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  it  was  for  the  beginning  and,  therefore, 
for  the  more  or  less  inexperienced  teachers,  “the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  SINGLE,”  rather 
than  for  the  principals  and  supervisory  officers, 
“most  of  whom  are  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES!” 

There  is  thus  a  perversity  to  the  Mayor’s  logic 
which,  to  the  novice,  is  confusing  to  a  degree! 
Where  will  it  lead  him — and  us — we  wonder? 

We  recall,  for  example,  that,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  teachers’  salaries  fight,  when  he  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  defeat  the  teachers,  His 
Honor,  as  arbiter  between  the  bricklayers  and  the 
builders,  decided,  according  to  the  impeccable 
AMERICAN,  that: 

“Taking  all  facts  presented  into  consideration,  my  de¬ 
cision  is  that  the  bricklayers  shall  receive  $1.25  an  hour  for 
a  working  day  of  eight  hours.” 

That  means  $10  a  day,  or  somewhere  between 
$2,500  and  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  over  half  the  teachers  in  the  New 
York  City  schools  were  then  receiving  and  several 
hundred  dollars  more  than  the  MAXIMUM  which 
the  vast  majority  of  them  could  ever  have  received 
under  existing  salary  schedules!  For,  out  of  the 
2g,ooo  or  more  teachers  and  other  employees  in 
the  $60,000,000  a  year  Department  of  Education, 
only  83  could  ever  have  received  over  $4,000!  It 
has  been  well  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  more  or  less  worthy  public  officials  it  is  worth 
more  to  build  buildings  than  it  is  to  build  citizens 
for  the  Nation. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Lockwood- Donohue 
bill — even  in  its  final  amended  form — which  His 
Honor  so  woefully  deplores,  has  brought  the  com- 
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pensation  of  teachers  much  nearer  to  that  received 
by  bricklayers  and  other  mechanics ! 

To  add  to  the  glitter  of  our  Mayor’s  wierd 
logic,  moreover,  we  were  further  informed  by  the 
AMERICAN  of  His  Honor’s  belief  that  his  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  wages  of  bricklayers  had  smooth¬ 
ed  out  the  last  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  crisis,  that  from  then  on  “building  would  go 
forward  with  a  boom,”  and  that : 

“Homes  and  SCHOOLHOUSES  can  now  be  con¬ 
structed  for  the  people  of  the  city.” 

“But  why,”  we  were  constrained  to  ask  in  our 
naivete,  “should  one  worry  about  building  school- 
houses  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  teachers  for 
them?”  To  our  untutored  mind  it  seemed  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  above  everything  else.  But  that  was 
just  where  our  fragile  logic  broke  down! 

And  so  it  goes !  Paradox  after  paradox ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  as  we  contemplate  the 
problems  ahead,  we  face  the  future  with  grave 
misgivings?  For,  verily,  the  logic  which  seeks  to 
guide  our  official  fate  reminds  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  that  ancient  verse  which  ran : 

“The  lightning  bug  is  brilliant,  but  it  hasn’t  any  mind ; 

It  blunders  through  existence  with  its  head  light  on 
behind !” 


WAKE  UP! 

It  is  now  almost  four  months  since  Commis¬ 
sioner  Finley  pointed  out  in  detail  the  legal  de¬ 
fects  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
closed  his  analysis  with  the  following  edict: 

“IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  York  be  and  hereby  is  directed 

to  amend  or  modify  the  by-laws  of  such  board . so  as 

to  conform  with  the  decision  hereinbefore  rendered,  and 
the  said  by-laws  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  conflict  with 
the  said  decision  are  hereby  declared  to  be  without  force 
and  effect.” 
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What  has  been  done  to  carry  out  this  man¬ 
date? 

Where  are  the  prescribed  amendments? 

When  can  the  public  expect  to  see  them? 

It  is  indefensible  that  nearly  a  half  of  the 
school  year  has  elapsed  without  definite  action. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  was  rendered  at  a  time  when  the 
school  system  was  dangerously  disrupted  by  a 
conflict  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
City  Superintendent  regarding  the  distribution  of 
their  respective  powers,  which  threatened  to 
throw  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
schools  into  chaos.  As  Commissioner  Finley  put 
it: 

“The  State,  whose  constitution  obliges  provisions  ‘for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  edu¬ 
cated,'  views  with  concern  the  confusion  of  purpose  and 
want  of  united  effort  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  not  only  requires  IMMEDI¬ 
ATE  compliance  with  the  letter  of  this  decision,  but  urges 
ouch  co-operation  between  the  Board  and  Superintendent 
as  will  insure  the  orderly  and  most  effective  conduct  of  the 
schools  under  their  common  care.” 

We  share  this  sentiment  and  note  the  word 
“IMMEDIATE!”  We  submit,  therefore,  that  it 
is  inexcusable  that  month  after  month  should  be 
frittered  away  without  satisfactorily  clearing  up 
this  impossible  situation ! 

Can’t  something  be  done  to  accelerate  action? 

We  used  to  maintain  that  our  former  board  of 
education  operated  slowly  because  of  its  unwieldy 
size.  We  still  hold  to  that  view,  but,  as  we  con¬ 
template  the  speed  of  our  present  compact  board 
in  things  essential,  we  are  sometimes,  in  exaspera¬ 
tion,  tempted  to  speculate  whether  or  not,  after 
all,  such  bodies  move  at  a  rate  that  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  size! 

Let  us  have  action! 

WON’T  SOMEBODY  START  SOMETHING? 
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HIS  SOUL  GOES  MARCHING  ON  ! 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  strive  for  the 
highest  professional  standards  in  public  education 
the  memory  of  William  Henry  Maxwell,  who  died 
on  Monday  last,  will  be  ever  green,  a  source  of 
perennial  inspiration. 

One  unconsciously  associates  his  name  with 
the  'finest  achievements  in  his  chosen  field  and 
thinks  of  him  only  as  a  peer  among  those  who,  in 
other  lines  of  human  endeavor,  made  the  growth 
and  development  of  New  York  City  during  the 
last  three  decades  the  marvel  of  the  ages. 

He  towered  among  his  fellows — a  striking 
figure,  intellectually  and  physically,  in  every 
gathering  where  people  met  to  further  education 
or  to  improve  the  common  welfare.  He  mingled 
with  dignity  and  grace  among  men  and  women 
from  every  walk  of  life.  His  commanding  per¬ 
sonality,  alone,  was  a  priceless  asset  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Linked  with  the  vigor  of  his  keen 
Celtic  mind  and  his  grasp  of  professional  problems, 
it  made  him  a  man  among  men  and  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  position  he  held. 

In  the  art  of  fighting  those  who  seek  to  make 
the  schools  mere  pawns  in  the  game  of  politics,  he 
was  a  master  of  technique,  a  fearless  and  re¬ 
sourceful  fighter  whose  sturdy  courage  in  every 
situation,  however  stormy,  will  be  always  a  lode¬ 
star  to  those  who  fight  for  the  integrity  of  the 
schools. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  bitter 
enemies  and  that  his  ways  should  not  always  run 
with  those  of  his  staunchest  friends.  He  had  his 
faults,  like  all  men  of  action  and  strong  con¬ 
viction.  He  sometimes  missed  his  heights.  That 
he  was  at  times  imperious  and  unduly  arbitrary 
was  but  a  defect  of  his  greatest  virtue — his  belief  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  conception  of  righteousness. 
Like  others  who  fought  so  frequently  at  his  side, 
we  often  differed  with  him,  but  never  with  the 
fundamental  principles  that  guided  his  course. 
Despite  his  faults,  he  always  held  our  affection, 
and  we  ever  recognized  the  priceless  service  he 
rendered  his  adopted  country. 
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As  we  contemplate  the  present  emergencies  in 
public  education,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
recall  his  splendid  example  and  earnestly  hope 
that  the  fight  he  so  valiantly  made  for  the  most 
fundamental  of  our  democratic  institutions  will 
not  fail  but  be  vigorously  carried  forward  in  the 
spirit  of  his  lofty  idealism. 

We  need  in  our  public  schools,  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  our  national  history,  statesmen  of  the 
calibre  of  Dr.  Maxwell! 

We  need  men  who  size  up  to  Emerson’s  high 
standard  of  self-reliance : 

“It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world’s 
opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own; 
but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of 
solitude.” 

May  the  example  he  gave  us  never  die ! 

May  his  soul  go  marching  on! 

ANOTHER  VICTORY  FOR  OPEN 
DIPLOMACY! 

The  decision  of  Commissioner  Finley,  on 
April  27th  last,  upon  the  appeal  of  Superintendent 
Ettinger  regarding  the  school  survey  which  was 
begun  last  August  and  discontinued  in  January 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  square  deal  and  in  the  essential  sound¬ 
ness  of  “open  diplomacy”  in  the  performance  of 
public  functions. 

The  fundamental  question  of  interest  to  the 
public  in  the  dispute  over  this  survey  was  not 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  had  the  technical 
right  to  undertake  such  an  inquiry.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  a  cause  for 
grave  concern  if  the  Board  were  denied  that  right. 
The  question  was  simply  whether  it  was  fair  to 
the  City  Superintendent  and  sound  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  policy  for  the  Board  to  ignore 
the  “Chief  Executive  Officer”  of  the  system  in 
conducting  an  enterprise  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  That  the  Board 
actually  did  this,  the  Commissioner  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  After  reciting  at  length  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  survey  he  characterizes  the  action  of 
the  special  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
as  follows : 

“The  special  committee  proceeded  apparently  to 
arrange  for  the  survey  without  consulting  the  super¬ 
intendent.” 

The  Commissioner  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  full  power  to 
investigate  the  schools.  It  can  “determine  the 
means  and  method  of  such  an  investigation,” 
select  the  person  it  “deems  fit”  to  conduct  it,  and 
“clothe  him  with  power  to  examine  books,  papers 
and  documents  of  the  several  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  education  department”  and  to  “request  and 
obtain  information  within  the  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigation.”  But  this  power,  he  makes 
equally  clear,  does  not  absolve  the  Board  from 
considering  the  rights  of  the  City  Superintendent 
nor  from  maintaining  an  attitude  of  fairness  that 
will  be  above  public  reproach.  He  says: 

“If  it  is  proposed  to  seek  access  to  official  records 
of  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  department  which  are 
placed  by  the  statute  under  the  supervision  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  if  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  information 
from  the  heads  of  such  bureaus  or  divisions  or  other 
officers  of  the  department,  the  superintendent  should  be 
given  due  notice  thereof  so  that  he  may  be  advised  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  interference  caused  thereby,  if 
any,  in  the  administration  of  the  department.  If  the 
officers  of  the  department  are  to  be  examined  before  the 
committee  appointed  to  undertake  the  investigation,  the 
superintendent  should  be  notified  of  such  fact  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  meetings.  If 
communications  are  submitted  by  such  officers,  the 
superintendent  should  have  access  thereto  and  be  given 
opportunity  to  examine  them.” 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  obligation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  toward  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  is  therefore  obvious ! 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  fashion  in 
which  the  Commissioner  dismisses  the  contention 
that  the  proposed  survey  would  be  ineffectual 
“unless  the  sources  and  subject  matter  of  adverse 
criticism  by  officers  in  the  educational  system  be 
kept  strictly  confidential.”  He  says: 

“There  is  not  much  appealing  force  in  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  of 
little  value  if  based  on  anonymous  communications. 
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Criticisms  from  unknown  sources  will  have  little  weight. 
No  real  advantage  will  be  gained  from  the  survey  unless 
the  record  discloses  the  sources  of  all  information  and 
criticism.  The  Board  of  Education  will  have  ample 
power  to  protect  against  intimidation  or  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  any  officer  who  submits  testimony  or  gives  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  matters  falling  within  the 
scope  of  the  investigation.” 

Thus  endeth  another  chapter  in  the  more  or 
less  joysome  history  of  education  in  the  City  of 
New  York! 

Who  will  object  to  an  investigation  conducted 
on  such  a  high  plane  of  American  fair  play? 

The  question  is  simply  whether,  in  view  of 
the  unused  surveys  we  have  already  accumulated, 
at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000,  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  $25,000  more  on  another  one ! 

Why  not  utilize  the  wealth  of  data  already  at 
hand,  buried  away  in  the  dusty  volumes  of 
former  forgotten  inquiries?  If  we  must  have  an¬ 
other  survey,  however,  let  us,  by  all  means,  fol¬ 
low  the  admirable  suggestions  given  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  decision! 

Meanwhile,  may  we  ask,  whatever  became  of 
the  Hirshfield  Hunt,  which  began  so  dramatically 
with  the  family  cat? 

After  all  the  rumpus  in  the  press  and  the 
courts,  which  ended  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ac¬ 
counts  to  show  up  the  school  system  if  he  could, 
it  was  but  natural  for  the  public  to  expect  great 
things. 

Can  it  be  that  despite  its  auspicious  beginning 
it  has  met  with  an  unforeseen  catastrophy?  We 
hope  not!  In  the  interest  of  science  alone,  we 
should  like  to  see  this  unique  demonstration  of 
the  inductive  method  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

TO  Dr.  JOHN  F.  FERGUSON,  GREETING! 

The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Russell  from 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  appointment  of  a 
man  to  succeed  her  has  naturally  disappointed 
those  who  believe  that  the  women  of  the  City 
should  have  adequate  representation  on  a  public 
body  which  so  intimately  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  children.  We  share  that  feeling. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  in 
lieu  of  such  an  appointment,  the  Mayor  has 
chosen  a  physician  for  this  important  post.  We 
know  nothing  of  Dr.  Ferguson’s  peculiar  fitness 
for  this  position,  but  we  should  imagine  that  his 
training  and  experience  would  naturally  enable 
him  to  see  the  needs  of  the  children  from  a  point 
of  view  that  is  not  shared  by  other  members  of 
the  present  Board. 

We  need  hardly  remind  him  of  the  splendid 
opportunity  for  public  service  this  new  respon¬ 
sibility  has  given  him.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  any  public-spirited  citizen  to 
occupy  such  an  office.  We  wish  him  the  greatest 
success.  He  has  a  strenuous  task  ahead.  We 
shall  watch  his  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Board  with  great  interest  and  co-operate  with 
him  in  every  way  possible  in  furthering  measures 
that  will  make  for  improving  the  conditions  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  schools  and  for 
maintaining  high  standards  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  efficiency. 

THE  HEARING  ON  THE  LUSK  BILLS 

Are  you  for  or  against  the  Lusk  bills  which 
place  the  control  of  all  private  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  power  to  dismiss 
without  a  hearing  teachers  whose  loyalty  is 
questioned? 

We  have  outlined  the  provisions  of  these  bills 
in  detail  in  former  bulletins.  We  regard  them  as 
distinctly  un-American  in  principle  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  public  welfare  in  practice. 

There  will  be  a  hearing  upon  these  bills  before 
the  Governor,  in  the  Executive  Chamber  at  Al¬ 
bany,  on  Friday  next,  May  14th,  at  1  P.  M. 

Will  you  attend  and  express  your  opinion  re¬ 
garding  them? 

We  shall  be  on  hand  to  oppose  them  vigor¬ 
ously  ! 

THIS  IS  A  CHANCE  TO  DO  ANOTHER 
BIT  TO  KEEP  THE  WORLD  SAFE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY! 
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SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

Why  visit  the  ruins  on  the  battlefields  of 
France  when  you  can  see  for  a  song  the  old 
school  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York? 

For  a  few  nickels  you  can  ride  up  and  down 
the  spine  of  Manhattan  on  the  “safest  railroad  in 
the  world”  and  stop  off  at  almost  any  station 
and  see  specimens  of  decrepit  architecture  that 
would  thrill  to  the  depths  the  soul  of  the  most 
exacting  antiquarian. 

If  you  are  seeking  for  heart  throbs  to  stimu¬ 
late  your  jaded  spirit,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
plight  of  the  children  who  are  crowded  into  these 
dimly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  grimy  walled 
structures  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  If 
you  should,  by  chance,  be  still  unaffected,  try  to 
imagine  your  own  children  in  the  midst  of  such 
unwholesome  surroundings. 

We  described  several  of  these  buildings  in 
detail  in  our  bulletins  a  year  ago.  Most  of  them 
are  still  as  forlorn  and  nauseating  as  ever,  still 
the  same  menace  to  life  and  health,  still  the  same 
disgrace  to  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world. 
Most  of  them,  indeed,  are  even  worse  than  they 
were,  for  the  lapse  of  a  year,  with  incessant  wear 
and  tear  and  with  little  or  no  repairs,  has  meant 
steady  deterioration. 

Many  promises  of  correction  have  been  made, 
it  is  true,  but  few  have  been  fulfilled.  There  is 
a  sluggishness  about  the  way  such  matters  are 
handled  that  is  almost  criminal  in  its  effect  upon 
the  children.  In  his  introduction  to  “Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,”  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  do  less  in  more 
time  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  When  he 
made  that  statement  he  was  evidently  unfamiliar 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  school  buildings  in 
New  York  City  are  repaired,  remodeled  and  kept 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  claimed  for  himself 
an  accomplishment  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
others.  For  the  woeful  condition  of  the  New 
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York  City  schools  is  due  not  only  to  a  short¬ 
sighted  financial  policy  but  also  to  a  tortoise-like 
process  of  getting  things  done  that  will  forever 
keep  the  system  lagging  far  behind  its  maximum 
efficiency. 

Go  visit  the  Julia  Richman  High  School,  for 
example,  or  Public  Schools  70  and  130,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  or  a  score  or  more  other  buildings  we  can 
suggest  for  your  tour,  and  see  for  yourself  the 
results  of  this  policy. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  visit  the  “Hall  of  the  Board 
of  Education”  itself,  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Park  Avenue.  There  you  will  see  a  glowing  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  that  is  obsolete,  a  monument  to  the 
art  of  procrastination  and  red  tape  that  is  retard¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  entire  school  system.  At 
the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious,  we  shall  cite 
certain  facts  regarding  this  structure  which  are 
typical  of  the  dilatory  fashion  in  which  the  whole 
building  and  repair  problem  is  handled  in  this 
city.  If  such  things  can  happen  at  “headquarters,” 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  takes  place  in 
buildings  that  are  not  so  fortunately  situated. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  following  story : 

This  building  was  erected  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — before  consolidation — to  house  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  school  system  in  the 
former  City  of  New  York,  which  then  comprised 
only  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
There  were  at  that  time  scarcely  250,000  children 
in  the  schools  and  less  than  6,500  teachers.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  over  800,000  children 
and  nearly  25,000  teachers.  The  increase  in  the 
SIZE  of  the  problem  alone  would  seem  to  show 
how  unsuited  this  structure  must  be  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  But  when  one  realizes  the  vast  expansion 
that  has  taken  place  since  then  in  special  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  other  directions  calling  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
force,  it  is  evident  at  once  how  obsolete  it  must  be 
and  how  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most 
COMPLEX  school  system  in  the  world. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst ! 

Over  two  years  ago,  this  building  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire.  The  top  three  floors,  a  third  of 
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the  entire  structure,  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
the  remaining  six  floors  were  almost  ruined  by 
water.  A  temporary  roof  was  placed  over  the 
eighth  floor,  thus  eliminating  entirely  the  whole 
ninth  floor.  The  steam  heating  lines  were  cut 
off  above  the  sixth  floor,  rendering  the  seventh 
and  eighth  floors  practically  useless  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  greatest  pressure  of 
work  in  the  schools  is  felt.  The  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  its  semi-ruined  condition  is  badly  over¬ 
crowded  and  unsuited  for  efficient  service.  As  a 
result,  the  administrative  organization,  which 
should  be  closely  coordinated,  has  been  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  producing  an  inevitable  lessen¬ 
ing  in  efficiency. 

Following  is  a  brief  history  of  how  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  to  remedy  this  situation 
after  two  years  and  a  quarter  of  futile  discussion: 

1.  Immediately  following  the  fire,  the  Board  of 
Education  suggested  that  the  old  Hallenbeck  Building, 
located  on  part  of  the  new  court  house  site,  be  fitted 
up  for  its  use,  thus  making  possible  the  sale  of  the  old 
buiding  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  the  saving  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  repairs.  This  was  discarded  by  the  City 
authorities. 

2.  TEN  MONTHS  LATER,  on  November  27,  1918, 
the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
an  issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  amounting  to  $116,000 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

3.  FIVE  MONTHS  LATER,  on  April  29,  1919,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  a  resolution  granting 
$171,200  for  this  purpose,  based  on  a  report  of  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
who  recommended  certain  modifications  in  the  original 
estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  action  was 
approved  by  the  Mayor,  but  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  cut  the  sum  down  to  $7,000,  which  was 
scarcely  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  removing  the 
street  encroachments  on  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  side! 

This,  it  will  be  noted,  greatly  facilitated  access  to 
the  building  but  did  nothing  to  expedite  work  when 
once  inside.  Nevertheless,  something  was  gained,  in  that 
it  was  made  possible  to  punch  the  time  clock  more 
easily! 

4.  TWO  MONTHS  LATER,  on  June  25,  1919,  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  a  second  resolution,  asking 
the  Board  of  Estimate  to  issue  special  revenue  bonds 
for  the  remaining  $164,000  in  the  original  allowance  of 
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the  Board  of  Aldermen.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  this  request  was  refused  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  submitted  in  the  proper  form! 

5.  ONE  MONTH  LATER,  on  July  23,  1919,  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  another  resolution  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  “according  to  Hoyle.”  Meanwhile,  the  request 
had  been  raised  to  $217,750  because  the  Fire  Department 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  had  directed  that  for  purposes  of  safety 
a  sprinkler  system  be  installed  and  an  additional  stair¬ 
way  erected. 

6.  THIS  RESOLUTION  HAS  BEEN  ENTIRE¬ 
LY  IGNORED  TO  DATE  BY  THE  CITY  AUTHOR¬ 
ITIES! 

_  7.  THREE  MONTHS  LATER,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  nothing  daunted,  included  this  item  in  its  annual 
budget  for  repairs  for  1920.  The  Board  of  Estimate 
cut  it  out.  The  Comptroller  stated,  “It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  give  any  effective  consideration  to  this 
request  at  the  present  time.” 

And  so  the  matter  rests !  After  two  years  and 
a  quarter  of  wasted  effort  nothing  has  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

THE  INCIDENT  IS  TYPICAL. 

Would  it  help,  we  wonder,  if,  in  addition  to 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  each  official  of  our  city 
government \ were  required  to  memorize  “Pigs  is 
Pigs”?  Who  knows,  perhaps  the  experience  of 
studying  the  perplexities  of  Mike  Flannery  in 
that  immortal  tale  might  inspire  someone  to  get 
results  at  the  sacrifice  of  endless  red  tape ! 

We  might  cite  numerous  other  examples,  in 
support  of  the  wisdom  of  this  suggestion,  which 
would  serve  to  convince  you  that  you  must  visit 
the  school  buildings  of  New  York  City  and  lend 
your  aid  to  expedite  their  improvement. 

For  instance,  we  might  illustrate  the  more  or 
less  “minor”  irritants  that  make  principals  grow 
gray  with  the  case  of  the  elevator  in  the  Wadleigh 
High  School.  Several  weeks  ago  an  armature 
burned  out.  There  is  an  extra  one  in  the  building 
worth  $150.  It  would  cost  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dollars  to  have  it  transferred  and  put 
in  place.  But  there  is  evidently  no  “Bunty”  in 
the  system  to  pull  the  proper  string.  And  so, 
week  after  week  of  stair  climbing  goes  by,  while 
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an  operator  is  paid  $100  a  month  to  run  an  im¬ 
movable  elevator!  There  isn’t  a  school  in  the 
city  that  cannot  give  many  examples  of  similar 
irritating  inconveniences,  many  of  them  far  more 
serious,  that  in  an  efficiently  run  organization 
would  be  remedied  in  a  jiffy.  Meanwhile  the 
children,  who,  after  all,  are  the  ones  who  deserve 
our  chief  concern,  plod  along  under  indefensible 
conditions  that  are  permitted,  through  inaction, 
to  drift  steadify  from  bad  to  worse ! 

To  give  a  final  example,  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
Wadleigh  High  School,  a  few  weeks  ago,  which 
caused  about  $1,500  damage  and  another  in  a 
Brooklyn  school,  where  the  damage  amounted  to 
$20,000.  The  school  buildings  of  New  York  City 
are  not  insured,  despite  the  fact  that  their  ag¬ 
gregate  value  is  close  to  $200,000,000.  This  might 
be  regarded  as  wise  economy  if  sufficient  funds 
were  set  aside  to  meet  such  emergencies.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  emergency  fund  of  the 
Board  of  Education  this  year  is  just  $150,000, 
which  is  several  hundred  thousand  less  than  is 
necessary  for  ordinary  repairs.  It  was  used  up, 
practically,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  a  pow-wow  between  the 
school  and  city  authorities  for  several  weeks  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  granting  an  additional  half¬ 
million  to  meet  imperative  needs!  Judging  by 
the  usual  speed  in  handling  such  matters,  it  is  a 
question  when,  if  ever,  these  funds  will  be  made 
available.  Meanwhile  the  damage  from  fire  in 
these  two  schools  goes  unrepaired! 

And  so  we  repeat  our  original  query:  Why 
visit  the  ruins  on  the  battlefields  of  France  when 
you  can  visit  for  a  song  the  old  school  buildings 
in  the  City  of  New  York? 

Let  us  suggest  a  tour  for  you ! 

You  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone:  You 
can  gratify  your  desire  to  see  genuine  ruins  be¬ 
fore  you  die,  and  you  can  indulge  in  the  well 
known  American  pastime  of  getting  results  in 
public  service  by  stimulating  effective  public 
opinion.  For  if  the  school  buildings  are  not  to 
drift  further  into  a  dangerous  condition,  the 
public  must  act. 
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THE  NEW  SALARY  SCHEDULES 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  our 
members  we  publish  herewith  the  new  salary 
schedules  provided  in  the  Lockwood-Donohue 
bill  for  administrative  and  supervisory  officers, 
teachers  and  other  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teacher  Clerks . $1,200  to  $1,800 

Kindergarten  to  6B  Teachers .  1,500  to  2,875 

Teachers  of  Crippled,  Blind,  etc....  1,500  to  2,875 

Teachers  of  7 A  to  9B  Classes .  1,900  to  3,250 

Teachers  of  Special  Branches .  1,900  to  3,250 

Assistants  to  Principals .  3,400  to  3,600 

Principals  .  3,750  to  4,750 

II.  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Clerical,  Laboratory  and  Library 

Assistants  . $1,400  to  $2,400 

Assistant  Teachers .  1,900  to  3,700 

Administrative  Assistants  .  1,900  to  3,700 

First  Assistant  Teachers .  3,200  to  4,200 

Principals  .  5, 500  to  6,000 

III.  ALL  OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Those  receiving  less  than  $2,000 . 30%  Increase 

Those  receiving  between  $2,000  and 

$4,000 . 20%  Increase 

Those  receiving  $4,000  or  more . 10%  Increase 


All  of  these  increases  become  effective  on 
August  1,  1920. 


AN  INTERESTING  ART  EXHIBIT 

Members  of  the  Public  Education  Association 
who  have  not  yet  visited  the  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  the  Neighborhood  Art  School  of  Greenwich 
House  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  this  interesting  exhibit  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

Much  of  the  drawing,  painting,  wood  carving 
and  modelling  has  been  done  by  public  school 
children.  In  addition  to  its  afternoon  classes  the 
Neighborhood  Art  School  has  opened  its  studios 
to  classes  in  nearby  schools  during  regular  school 
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hours,  to  Public  Schools  38,  41  and  3,  among 
others.  For  two  years  it  has  conducted  extension 
classes  in  Public  Schools  64  and  15  in  connection 
with  the  special  classes  for  superior  children  in 
which  the  Public  Education  Association  is  so 
much  interested  because  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Irwin,  of  its  staff,  for  these  children. 

Those  interested  in  art  and  in  extending  op¬ 
portunities  for  art  training  for  young  children  in 
particular  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
will  be  surprised  at  the  splendid  results  which 
Miss  Price  and  her  associates  have  achieved  in  so 
short  a  time. 

This  exhibit  may  be  seen  daily  from  10  a.  m 
to  10  p.  m.,  until  May  27th,  at  the  Whitney 
Studio  Club,  147  West  Fourth  Street. 


ANOTHER  PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN 

Those  v/ho  were  interested  in  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  by  Rachel  Barton 
Butler  at  the  Little  Theatre  last  April  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  know  that  a  second  children’s  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  given  at  the  same  place  this  month. 

The  production  will  comprise  scenes  from  “A 
Mid-Summer  Night’s  Dream,”  presented  by 
“Puck,”  with  Miss  Van  Volkenburg’s  Puppets. 

The  dates  will  be:  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  May  18,  20  and  21,  at  3.30  p.  m. ;  Satur¬ 
day,  May  22,  at  10.30  a.  m. ;  Friday,  May  28,  at 
3.30  p.  m. ;  and  Saturday,  May  29,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

The  play  is  adapted  for  children  of  all  ages. 
It  has  been  arranged  for  by  a  group  of  parents 
who  are  planning  to  organize  a  body  of  parents 
and  educators  to  place  the  Children’s  Theatre  on 
a  permanent  basis,  in  order  that  similar  perform¬ 
ances  can  be  given  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  year. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  this  effort  to 
bring  wholesome  plays  within  the  reach  of  New 
York  City’s  children,  by  all  means  attend  one  of 
these  performances.  Seats  may  be  reserved  at 
the  Little  Theatre,  Forty-fourth  Street,  West  of 
Broadway. 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  ootif7  as. 


A  Year’s  Work  for  Cardiacs 

By  Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy, 

Chairman, 

Cardiac  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  statement  was  made 
to  the  Public  Education  Association  that  there  were  at 
least  20,000  children  in  the  public  schools  suffering  from 
heart  trouble,  who,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health,  were 
climbing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flights  of  stairs  daily. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  alarming  statement  was 
accurate  and,  if  so,  what  relief  could  be  provided,  the 
Committee  on  Cardiac  Children  was  organized. 

The  first  step,  logically,  was  to  gather  reliable  data 
to  verify  this  statement,  and,  accordingly,  the  Chairman 
interviewed  Superintendent  Ettinger  and  District  Super¬ 
intendent  Grady  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  this  end 
in  the  schools.  They  both  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  project  and  affirmed  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  Committee  in  obtaining  the  facts.  They  ad¬ 
vised,  as  a  beginning,  a  survey  of  not  more  than  three 
school  districts  that  would  be  reasonably  typical  of  the 
rest  of  the  City. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  selected  three  districts — in  the  lower,  middle  and 
upper  east  side — in  each  of  which  there  was  a  large 
school  population. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  work,  the  Committee  was 
divided  into  two  sections:  one  to  compile  school  records, 
and  one  to  compile  clinical  records  of  the  hospitals.  As 
the  hospitals  had  the  records  of  many  children  suffering 
from  heart  trouble  who  were  not  attending  school  and 
the  schools  had  the  records  of  many  children  who  were 
not  on  the  hospital  lists,  it  was  thought  that  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  compilations  with  subsequent  veri¬ 
fication  would  give  information  of  the  accuracy  desired. 

The  work  was  finally  restricted  to  two  districts, 
which  were  then  known  as  Seven  and  Seventeen,  and 
covered  31  schools  in  all.  As  a  result  of  this  preliminary 
inquiry,  476  cardiac  children  were  found  in  the  17 
schools  studied  in  District  Seven  and  315  in  the  14 
schools  studied  in  District  Seventeen,  making  a  total  of 
791  children  in  all.  From  these  data  it  seemed  apparent 
that  if  all  the  schools  of  the  City  were  similarly  studied 
there  would  be  enough  cardiacs  to  warrant  special 
school  provisions  for  them.  Accordingly,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  requested  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate 
approximately  $25,000  to  inaugurate  a  study  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  proper  diagnosis  and  care  of  cardiac 
children. 

After  several  conferences,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
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mate  and  Apportionment  were  convinced  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  proposition  and  the  full  appropriation  asked 
for  in  the  1920  budget  at  the  Committee’s  request  was 
granted  by  the  City  Authorities.  The  exact  amount 
granted  was  $24,063.43,  and  included: 

For  Additional  Salaries  for  Teachers.  .$3,428.43 


For  Equipment  of  Classrooms .  4,940.00 

For  New  Leased  Annexes .  4,500.00 

For  Equipment  for  Children .  4,440.00 


For  After  School  Physical  Training...  6,755.00 

This  appropriation  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  eleven  classes  and  will  enable  existing  groups  under 
the  direction  of  private  organizations,  which  thus  far 
have  had  to  work  under  serious  financial  handicaps,  to 
procure  more  abundantly  than  heretofore  what  they  re¬ 
quire  for  the  complete  success  of  their  work. 

Having  secured  this  appropriation,  the  next  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  find  suitable  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  in 
which  to  begin  the  demonstration.  As  the  public  schools 
were  too  crowded  to  permit  the  establishment  of  these 
classes  in  such  buildings,  it  was  necessary  to  find  rooms 
elsewhere.  After  a  long  and  tedious  search,  a  number  of 
rooms  were  located  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  Build¬ 
ing  at  Avenue  B  and  Eighth  Street.  Mr.  Loring  Brace, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  proved  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  plan  and  generously  secured  the  use  of 
five  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  All  of  these  rooms  are 
bright  and  cheery.  Two  face  Tompkins  Park  and  make 
excellent  class  rooms;  a  third  makes  a  splendid  lunch 
and  rest  room ;  and  the  other  two  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  for  clinical  purposes.  Later  on,  an  additional 
room  in  the  same  building  was  found  which  has  been 
used  as  the  third  class  room.  This  school  is  officially 
known  as  P.  S.  64  Annex,  of  which  Mr.  Louis  Marks  is 
Principal.  In  addition  to  giving  these  rooms  free  of 
rent,  light,  heat  and  janitorial  service,  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  is  also  serving  a  warm  lunch  for  the  children. 
The  Committee  is  therefore  under  deep  obligation  to 
the  Society  for  coming  so  timely  and  generously  to  its 
assistance  and  making  possible  the  initial  demonstration 
under  such  favorable  conditions. 

As  the  seventeen  schools  in  the  district  surrounding 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  building  are  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  blocks  of  each  other,  it  was  decided  to  have  all 
the  cardiac  children  in  those  schools  tranferred  tem¬ 
porarily  to  this  building  for  clinical  purposes.  During 
the  winter  some  500  children  were  thoroughly  examined. 
Of  these,  125  were  found  to  be  so  seriously  afflicted  that 
they  were  retained  for  thorough  supervision.  The  others, 
while  showing  symptons  that  required  attention,  were 
not  so  ill  as  to  require  their  permanent  transfer  from 
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their  regular  classes.  Later,  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
methods  of  treatment,  it  was  also  decided  to  place  50  of 
the  125  serious  cases  back  in  their  regular  classes  and 
see  what  could  be  done  under  careful  supervision  by  the 
doctor  and  nurse  to  enable  them  to  work  along  with 
normal  children.  The  remaining  75  children  were  then 
divided  into  three  classes  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
building  and  a  special  program  worked  out  for  them. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Halsey  of  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital 
generously  offered  to  examine  the  children,  and,  together 
with  four  of  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Blake  F.  Donaldson, 
Dr.  Berton  Lattin,  Dr.  Frank  MacLaury  and  Dr.  Walden 
E.  Muns,  has  been  holding  clinics  in  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society- building  every  Tuesday  afternoon  from  two  to 
five.  The  physical  condition  of  every  child  has  been 
thoroughly  studied;  the  exact  kind  and  degree  of  heart 
disease  determined;  tonsils,  adenoids  and  teeth  looked 
after;  and  all  given  the  Wasserman  test.  Each  child 
has  also  been  given  a  mental  test. 

Miss  Ellen  Buell  and  two  other  nurses  from  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  assisted  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  took  temperatures  and  weighed  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  rendered  by  Miss  M. 
L.  Woughter  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and 
Relief  of  Heart  Disease,  Miss  Emma  Sinn  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society,  who  worked  indefatigably  and  was  a 
veritable  prop  and  staff,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Charles  Conklin  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
Mr.  Louis  Marks,  Principal  of  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan,  was 
particularly  helpful  in  searching  out  children  in  the 
schools  who  needed  the  attention  of  the  clinic  and  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  parents. 

Three  classes,  comprising  75  children,  are  now  in 
full  operation  in  the  Eighth  Street  building.  While  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  special  reports,  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  points 
will  be  of  interest  here.  A  cup  of  warm  bouillon  is  given 
to  each  child  upon  arrival  at  the  school;  at  12  o’clock  a 
warm  lunch  is  served;  and  at  3  o’clock  milk  and  crackers. 
The  bouillon  is  provided  by  the  Committee;  the  warm 
luncheon  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society ;  and  the  milk  by 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  the  Bronx  and  the  New 
York  Philanthropic  League.  Two  physical  supervisors 
from  the  Department  of  Education  'take  charge  of  the 
children  from  three  to  five  and  give  them  light  exercises 
and  games.  A  domestic  science  class  has  also  been 
started. 

The  children  have  been  making  splendid  progress 
and  have  gained  from  one  to  seven  pounds  in  the  last 
month  alone.  Miss  Rachel  Shanklin,  the  special  nurse 
employed  by  the  Committee,  visits  the  homes  and  se¬ 
cures  the  co-operation  necessary  to  keep  the  children  in 
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good  physical  condition  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day.  She  also  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
children  who,  for  experimental  purposes,  have  been 
placed  back  in  regular  classes  with  normal  children.  As 
part  of  her  work,  monthly  parents’  meetings  have  been 
held.  Dr.  Halsey  and  Mr.  Marks  have  addressed  them 
and  conducted  conferences  upon  the  peculiar  problems 
affecting  the  children.  At  the  last  meeting,  40  mothers, 
5  fathers  and  2  brothers  were  present.  All  expressed  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  the  classes  are  doing  and  their  desire 
that  their  children  be  not  returned  to  the  former  condi¬ 
tions  which  had  been  such  a  strain  upon  them. 

As  soon  as  these  classes  in  the  Eighth  Street  school 
were  well  under  way,  under  the  general  care  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Supervision,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hahlo,  steps  were  taken  to  extend  the  work.  In 
accordance  with  its  aim  and  purpose  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  cardiac  work  in  the  City  and  to  coordinate 
the  agencies  already  dealing  separately  with  the  various 
phases  of  relief  for  children  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
the  Committee  assigned  its  Chairman  on  Buildings  and 
Sites,  Mrs.  Leonard  Scofield,  to  the  Mt.  Sinai  Social 
Service  Committee  to  finding  suitable  classrooms  for  a 
group  of  cardiac  children  in  Public  School  168,  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Desirable  rooms  were  finally  found 
in  the  Federation  Settlement  House,  240  East  105th 
Street,  a  half-block  away  from  the  school.  The  Settle¬ 
ment  is  repainting  and  repairing  the  rooms;  the  Mt. 
Sinai  Committee  is  furnishing  the  equipment  for  the 
lunch  room  and  serving  a  warm  lunch;  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  the  Bronx  is  furnishing  the  milk;  the  Board 
of  Education  is  providing  the  equipment  and  desks  for 
the  classes;  and  Teachers  College  has  loaned  a  teacher 
to  help  in  planning  the  diets.  Five  organizations  have 
thus  been  brought  together  to  co-operate  in  establishing 
one  well  equipped  and  supervised  class! 

As  a  further  illustration  of  how  the  Committee  is 
acting  as  a  center  for  co-operation,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  has  also  succeeded  in  bringing  together  on 
the  problem  of  the  cardiac  child  representatives  from 
Montefiore  Home  and  five  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the 
City — Post  Graduate,  Mt.  Sinai,  Beth  Israel,  Lenox  Hill 
and  Bellevue.  By  thus  assisting  these  .institutions, 
through  conference  and  co-operation,  to  work  together 
on  a  problem  upon  which  each  has  heretofore  worked 
almost  single  handedly,  the  Committee  is  confident  that 
it  has  materially  helped  to  accelerate  progress. 

Realizing,  also,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  children  throughout  the  year,  the  Committee  is 
planning  to  send  as  many  as  possible  to  the  country  during 
the  summer.  As  part  of  this  program,  the  Committee 
has  succeeded  in  getting  the  Board  of  Education  to 
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establish  an  all-day  summer  play  center  in  the  Eighth 
Street  and  Beth  Israel  Schools,  which  will  provide 
constant  supervision  for  them  when  they  are  not  at  the 
country.  In  order  to  obtain  funds  to  provide  for  this 
country  care,  an  entertainment  was  given  last  summer, 
at  which  $3,000  was  raised.  With  this,  40  children  will 
be  sent  to  the  country  from  each  of  the  five  hospitals 
mentioned  above.  In  addition,  the  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  offered  a  house  at  Bath  Beach,  where  30  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  accommodated  at  a  time.  It  is  planned  to 
send  four  groups  of  boys  there  during  the  summer 
months'^  a  total  of  120  in  all.  The  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  will  take  the  usual  30  girls  at  her  farm  house 
at  Dobbs  Ferry.  A  home  at  Mineola  has  also  been 
offered  which  will  accommodate  about  70  girls  at  a 
time.  This  latter  place  is  equipped  with  beds,  linen, 
china,  books  and  toys,  and  the  Committee  hopes  to  avail 
itself  of  this  fairy-like  offer. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  wishes  to  give  special 
recognition  to  its  Junior  League,  which  is  composed  of 
35  young  girls  who  are  planning  to  give  entertainments 
to  help  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Supervision 

By  Mrs.  Arthur  Hahlo,  Chairman 

The  work  of  the  cardiac  classes  of  P.  S.  64  Annex 
started  with  about  forty  children  in  November  of  last 
year,  in  the  building  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Eighth 
Street  and  Avenue  B. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Halsey  immediately  began  holding 
weekly  clinics  there  in  order  to  examine  all  the  so- 
called  cardiac  children  in  the  seventeen  public  schools 
of  the  district.  There  were  in  all  500  children  to  be 
gone  over,  and  Dr.  Halsey  and  four  other  doctors  from 
Post  Graduate  Hospital  devoted  every  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  to  this  work.  Miss  Buell  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  Miss  Sinn  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
Miss  Woughter,  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease,  and  our  own 
nurse.  Miss  Shanklin,  gave  him  most  valuable  aid  at 
these  clinics,  assisted  by  a  number  of  volunteers  from 
our  Committee  and  their  friends.  After  the  children 
had  all  been  examined  and  classified  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  illness,  Dr.  Halsey  designated  seventy- 
five  active  cases  as  needing  special  care  and  attention, 
and  with  these,  on  February  5th,  1920,  the  regular  work 
began.  The  remaining  children  were  left  in  their  own 
schools,  where  they  are  still  being  watched  and  looked 
after  by  Dr.  Halsey  and  Miss  Shanklin. 
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We  have  three  class  rooms  and  a  dining  and  recrea¬ 
tion  hall.  Our  staff  consists  of  three  morning  teachers 
and  two  afternoon  teachers  from  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  a  trained  nurse  from  the  Henry  Street  Settle¬ 
ment,  whose  services  are  being  paid  for  by  the  Cardiac 
Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association.  Miss 
Sinn  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  also  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  help. 

Miss  Shanklin,  our  nurse,  takes  the  temperature 
and  pulse  daily,  keeps  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the 
children,  organizes  mothers’  meetings,  takes  children 
to  the  clinics,  and  keeps  records  for  Dr.  Halsey  of  every 
detail  of  the  work.  Her  services  have  been  invaluable, 
and  she  has  shown  remarkable  understanding  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  her  work. 

The  children  stay  with  us  from  nine  to  five.  They 
get  bouillon  in  the  morning,  supplied  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  hot  lunch,  provided  by  the  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  and  milk  in  the  afternoon,  which  our  Principal, 
Mr.  Marks,  has  managed  to  get  for  us  through  Mrs. 
Goddin  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  the  Bronx  and 
through  Mrs.  Guttman  of  the  New  York  Philanthropic 
League  in  Aid  of  Cripples. 

We  are  also  using  the  charts,  modified  to  suit  our 
needs,  and  the  reward  buttons  of  the  Health  Crusade 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  children  to  care  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Halsey  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  cardiacs  of 
the  district — our  own  75  children  attend  the  clinics  at 
Post  Graduate  Hospital.  He  has  investigated  teeth, 
examined  tonsil  and  adenoid  conditions,  and  is  now 
making  Wasserman  tests,  so  that,  besides  the  good 
that  will  have  been  done  to  the  handful  of  cardiacs  we 
are  looking  after,  this  experiment  should  bring  forth 
the  most  valuable  medical  information  and  statistics 
for  a  relatively  large  number  of  children. 

Our  school  equipment  has  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
adequate,  but  it  is  constantly  being  improved.  Mr. 
Marks  has  been  most  helpful  in  every  way,  and 
has  shown  the  greatest  interest  and  broad-minded 
sympathy  with  this  volunteer  work  which  has  placed 
so  many  extra  problems  on  his  shoulders.  The  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  in  its  usual  efficient  way,  has  come 
to  our  rescue  in  hours  of  need  with  medical  supplies 
and  with  Miss  Buell’s  valuable  services,  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  has  been  truly  remarkable  in  its 
liberal  co-operation.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is  Dr.  Halsey,  with  his  knowledge,  efficiency  and  devo¬ 
tion,  who  has  made  these  cardiac  classes  worth  while. 

In  my  absence  this  Winter,  Miss  Edith  Haas  has 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Sites  Committee 

By  Mrs.  Leonard  B.  Scofield,  Chairman 

During  November  and  December  the  Sites  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cardiac  Committee  of  the  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  made  a  survey  of  available  rooms 
suited  to  purposes  of  cardiac  classes  within  the  district 
of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Rooms  located  on  the  premises 
o£  Federation  Settlement,  240  East  105th  Street,  were 
decided  upon  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Since  these  rooms  accommodated  but  25  children  and  it 
was  the  ambition  of  the  Committee  to  care  for  a  group 
of  50,  the  following  plan  was  adopted: 

A  group  of  25  children  located  in  the  annex  of 
P.  S.  168  are  to  receive  the  same  care  as  the  group  of 
25  at  the  Federation  Settlement.  The  hot  mid-day 
meal  for  the  entire  50  children  is  prepared  at  the  Feder¬ 
ation  Settlement  and  that  portion  for  the  group  located 
in  the  annex  of  P.  S.  168  is  transferred  in  containers. 
The  entire  group  of  50  children  will  receive  the  same 
supervision  and  both  groups,  although  located  separate¬ 
ly,  are  to  be  recorded  as  one  unit.  They  will  share 
alike  the  medical  supervision  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and 
the  follow-up  care  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
connected  with  that  Institution. 

A  contact  has  also  been  established  with  Teachers 
College,  which  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  It  has  given  valuable  assistance  in  planning  the 
kitchens  and  equipment  and  is  now  helping  in  planning 
the  daily  diets. 

The  co-operation  of  such  important  factors  as  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  Teachers  College  and  Federation  Set¬ 
tlement,  should  materially  assist  this  new  cardiac  group 
to  produce  important  data  to  supplement  the  records  in 
connection  with  similar  work  elsewhere  in  the  city  for 
the  benefit  of  cardiac  children. 


Report  of  the  Junior  League 

By  Miss  Kathleen  Barbara  Scofield,  Chairman 

On  December  24th,  a  luncheon  was  given  at  the 
Women’s  City  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
junior  League  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Cardiac 
Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  decided  that  the  Junior 
League  was  to  inaugurate  its  activities  by  giving  an  en¬ 
tertainment  during  the  summer  months  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cardiac  Vacation  Fund.  These  plans  have  since 
taken  the  following  form: 
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“The  Dream  Lady”  by  Netta  Syrett,  rewritten 
especially  for  the  Junior  League  by  Anna  Bird  Stewart, 
will  be  produced  by  members  of  the  Junior  League  and 
their  friends  on  July  ioth,  at  the  residence  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cardiac  Committee,  Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy, 
Beacon  Hill,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  on  July  17th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Abram 
I.  Elkus,  Rumson  Road,  N.  J. 

Miss  Jane  Manner  will  be  in  charge  of  the  dra¬ 
matics,  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Bird  Stewart.  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  Walker  will  be  in  charge  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  and  scenic  effect,  and  Mr.  Leo  Brown  in  charge 
of  the  music. 

Mrs.  Leonard  B.  Scofield  will  serve  as  Acting  Chair¬ 
man  during  the  period  of  this  entertainment. 


The  Progress  of  the  Experiment 

By  Dr.  Robert  H.  Halsey,  of  Post  Graduate  Hospital 

Three  classes,  or  seventy-five  children,  have  been 
enrolled  at  the  school.  All  of  these  children  have  some 
form  of  organic  heart  disease,  and  the  aim  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  physical  exertion  which  they  can 
take  without  detriment,  and  with  increase  in  the  cardiac 
reserve.  The  nutrition  of  all  the  children  has  improved 
under  the  feeding  methods  which  have  been  adopted, 
but  an  interesting  fact  has  been  noted,  and  that  is,  that 
over  Saturday  and  Sunday  there  is  a  loss  of  weight  of  a 
pound  or  more. 

To  determine  how  much  variation  in  intelligence 
these  children  show  from  normal  children  of  the  same 
age,  we  have  had  a  careful  psychological  test  made,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  reported  at  another  time. 

As  to  the  causation  of  the  heart  disease,  rheumatism 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  general,  but,  to  learn  if 
inherited  disease  might  be  a  factor,  careful  blood  tests 
have  been  made  of  each  child.  Examination  of  the  teeth 
shows  caries  present  in  a  large  majority,  and  en¬ 
larged  tonsils  in  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion.  The 
opthalmologist  has  found  somewhat  over  half  the  chil¬ 
dren  deficient  in  vision  and  in  need  of  glasses  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  defect.  Both  the  boys  and  girls  are  having 
a  certain  amount  of  graduated  exercise  which  they 
greatly  enjoy. 

The  mothers  of  the  children  are  invited  to  the  school 
each  month  to  discuss  the  progress  of  each  individual 
child  and  to  become  acquainted  with  those  who  have  the 
actual  management  of  the  children. 
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To  compare  with  this  group  of  children,  there  is 
under  observation  another  group,  the  children  of  which 
are  attending  the  regular  classes  at  the  schools  without 
special  restrictions  other  than  those  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  which  apply  to  all  children 
with  heart  defects  attending  public  schools. 

The  work  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily  and  will 
furnish  data  which  can,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  furnish 
the  basis  of  some  definite  conclusions. 


The  Cardiac  Committee 


Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Edwin  Koehler,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Arthur  Hahlo,  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Cardiac 

Supervision 

Mrs.  Leonard  B.  Scofield,  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on 

Sites  and  Buildings 

Mrs.  Lamar  Hardy,  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Vacations 


Mrs.  Milton  Bach 
Mrs.  Leopold  S.  Bache 
Miss  Sylvia  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Jules  Bernheim 
Mrs.  Sam  Bijur 
Mrs.  Myron  I.  Borg 
Mrs.  Irving  K.  Dittenhoefer 
Mrs.  Milton  Einstein 
Mrs.  Henry  Glazier 
Miss  Edith  Haas 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hahlo 
Mrs.  Lamar  Hardy 
Mrs.  Edgar  Heilman 
Miss  Edith  Adler 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman 
Mrs.  Herbert  Lehman* 

Mrs.  Irving  Lehman 


Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn 
Miss  Jean  Long 
Mrs.  George  McAneny 
Mrs.  M.  Newborg 
Mrs.  Joseph  Plaut 
Mrs.  Jason  Rogers 
Mrs.  Henry  Samstag 
Mrs.  Leonard  Scofield 
Mrs.  Dudley  Sicher 
Miss  Helen  Sloan 
Mrs.  Fred  Stein 
Mrs.  Percy  Straus 
Mrs.  Roger  Straus 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Swan 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Van  Huekelom 
Mrs.  William  Wadhams 
Mrs.  Felix  Warburg 


Officers  of  the  Junior  League  of  the 
Cardiac  Committee 

Miss  Kathleen  Barbara  Scofield,  Chairman 
Miss  Ruth  Alice  Nusbaum,  Vice-Chairman 
Miss  Mary  Block,  Treasurer 
Miss  Kathleen  Kohn,  Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Delia  Wolff  }  Corresponding 
Miss  Susan  Seligman  \  Secretaries 
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Is  the  address  opposite  correct?  If  not  please  notify  us.  ^|§|g^D34* 


A  MODERN  SCHOOL 

The  work  of  Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Irwin  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  as  set 
forth  in  this  bulletin,  is  but  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  Public  School  64,  Manhattan,  is 
fast  becoming  what  is  urgently  needed  in  New 
York  City,  a  truly  experimental  school. 

Last  week  we  told  of  the  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  being  conducted  there  for  cardiac  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  following  pages  are  enumerated  a 
cluster  of  experiments,  which,  among  others,  are 
serving  to  make  that  school  an  educational  la¬ 
boratory  of  a  high  order. 

In  bulletin  number  fourteen,  last  spring,  we 
gave  an  extended  account  of  Miss  Irwin’s  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  with  superior  children.  The 
experiments  in  general  grading  described  in  this 
number  are  a  broadening  of  this  piece  of  work  and 
seek  to  determine  how  ALL  the  children  in  the 
school  can  be  best  grouped  to  meet  their  indivi¬ 
dual  needs. 

This  work  was  begun  over  three  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Grady,  now  District  Superin¬ 
tendent,  was  principal  of  the  school.  It  has  since 
been  ably  extended  under  the  direction  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Louis  Marks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  splendid  beginning  of  a  modern  public  school 
will  reach  an  early  fulfillment. 

A  truly  modern  public  school  is  one  which 
seeks  through  experimental  changes  within  itself 
and  through  co-operation  with  ALL  the  educative 
forces  in  the  community  to  adjust  continually  its 
spirit  and  work  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
children.  Public  School  64  looks  very  much  like 
the  beginning  of  such  an  institution.  We  wish 
it  success. 

In  subsequent  bulletins,  we  hope  to  describe 
more  fully  some  of  the  special  aspects  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  space  has  permitted  us  to  touch 
upon  only  briefly  at  this  time. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  GRADING 
CHILDREN 


By  Elisabeth  A.  Irwin 

Psychologist ,  Public  Education  Association 


The  Plan  of  the  Experiment 

The  experiment  in  grading  children,  in  Public 
School  64,  Manhattan,  has  now  reached  the  end 
of  its  third  year. 

The  relation  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  work 
that  have  evolved  from  time  to  time  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  the  progress  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  traced  from  its  original  outline. 

The  original  plan  was  to  test  psychologically 
and  physically  every  child  who  enters  school,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  to  classify  them  in 
tentative  groups  for  purposes  of  teaching.  By 
this  means  it  was  hoped  eventually  to  know  the 
human  material  in  a  school  of  3,200  children  in 
such  a  way  that  no  talent,  no  defect,  no  individual 
need  would  go  un-noted.  Each  entering  class  in 
a  school  of  such  size  contains  from  100  to  200  six- 
year-old  children.  In  addition  to  these,  each  term 
brings  new  children  into  the  grades  already 
studied  and  classified.  The  first  seven  grades, 
from  1 A  to  4 A  inclusive,  in  P.  S.  64,  including  thirty 
classes  and  about  1,000  children,  have  thus  far 
been  classified.  From  this  sorting  have  come,  as 
was  anticipated,  the  following  types  of  classes : 

I.  Term  an  classes,  for  very  superior  and  gifted  children. 

A  special  enriched  curriculum  is  provided  which 
obviates  the  skipping  of  grades  by  bright  children. 
These  comprise  4  classes  with  registers  of  25 
each. 

II.  Slightly  above  the  average  classes,  for  children  able 

to  do  about  the  same  work  but  a  little  more  in¬ 
tensively  thani  the  average  and  occasionally  to 
make  an  extra  term.  These  comprise  7  classes 
with  registers  of  from  30  to  40  each. 

III.  Average  classes,  for  children  mentally  and  physically 

normal.  These  comprise  7  classes  with  registers 
of  about  40  each. 

IV.  Slightly  below  the  average  classes,  for  slower 

children,  who  are  not  definitely  backward.  These 
classes  exist  only  where  the  grades  are  large 
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enough  in  number  for  three  regular  groups.  Not 
all  grades  have  them,  therefore  there  are  at 
present  but  2  classes,  with  registers  of  40  each. 

V.  Opportunity  classes,  for  children  definitely  backward 

but  not  mental  defectives.  This  group  is  most  in 
need  of  a  special  curriculum.  A  beginning  has 
hardly  been  made  in  handling  them.  The  registers 
are  smaller  than  in  the  average  classes.  The 
register  does  not  exceed  30,  and  especially  patient 
teachers  have  been  assigned.  There  are  at  present 
3  classes  of  this  character. 

VI.  Observation  ungraded  classes,  for  children  much 

below  the  average  in  mentality  or  in  response  to 
school  demands.  Some  of  them  are  actually 
mental  defectives.  Others  return  to  the  regular 
grades  after  a  term  or  so  of  observation,  special 
care,  medical  attention  and  individual  teaching. 
There  are  now  5  classes  with  registers  of  15  each. 

VII.  Nutrition  classes,  for  children  who  are  under¬ 

weight  and  need  special  physical  attention.  Health 
is  made  the  centre  of  the  curriculum.  Home 
visits  and  mothers’  classes  are  used  to  get  neces¬ 
sary  attention  to  construct  health  habits.  There 
is  now  but  1  class  with  a  register  of  40. 

VIII.  Neurotic  classes,  for  children  who  are  not  mental 

defectives,  but  behavior  problems,  temperamentally 
peculiar,  or  in  need  of  a  period  of  study  and  ad¬ 
justment.  There  is  now  but  1  class  with  a  register 
of  10  or  12. 

Previous  to  this  experiment  none  of  the  types 
of  classes  above  outlined  existed.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  each  term  in  P.  S.  64,  a  tentative  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  children  six  years  old  is  made  on  this 
basis,  and  changes  are  subsequently  made  from 
term  to  term  growing'  out  of  the  experience  and 
recommendations  of  the  teachers  and  the  results 
of  observations  freely  exchanged  between  classes. 
The  actual  changes  in  the  upper  grades  amount 
to  between  three  and  five  per  cent.,  and,  although 
they  are  important  for  the  individual  child,  they 
do  not,  in  general,  alter  the  original  grouping 
very  much. 

Once  this  classification  has  been  made  it  is 
possible  to  undertake  different  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  content  and  method  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  material  with  which  the  school  must 
work. 
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These  special  experiments  have  been  organized 
in  P.  S.  64  because  of  the  appreciation  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  children  before  beginning  to  edu¬ 
cate  them.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  more 
problems  have  been  revealed  than  could  possibly 
be  solved  by  the  existing  staff.  It  has  therefore 
been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  invite  properly 
equipped  individuals  and  organizations  to  come 
in  and  assist.  The  amount  of  such  co-operation 
enlisted  during  these  three  years  as  as  a  result  of 
these  experiments  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  has  been  so  great 
that  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  work 
to  outline  it  briefly,  than  to  describe  at  length  a 
few  special  features  of  it  only. 

Psychological  and  Psychiatric  Work 

As  many  as  20  students  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  Columbia  University  have  done  psycho¬ 
logical  testing  and  research  work  in  connection 
with  the  grading  experiment.  Dr.  Hollingworth 
and  Professor  Woodworth,  in  particular,  have 
sent  advanced  students  of  good  draining  and 
ability.  The  amount  of  assistance  given  by  these 
students  in  the  aggregate  amounts  practically  to 
the  full-time  work  of  one  person  for  between  one 
and  two  years.  Two  of  the  students  have  become 
so  interested  this  year  that  they  have  obtained 
New  York  City  tepchers’  licenses  and  are  hoping 
to  remain  at  Public  School  64  to  work  on  class¬ 
room  problems. 

Dr.  Leonard  Blumgart,  psychiatrist  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  has  held  a  series  of  clinics  at 
the  school  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
selecting  children  for  the  neurotic  class  and  in 
planning  its  curriculum. 

Dr.  George  M.  Parker  is  giving  his  services 
two  mornings  every  week  for  clinical  work  at  the 
school.  One  of  these  mornings  is  given  to  prob¬ 
lem  cases  brought  by  the  visiting  teacher,  the 
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psychologist  or  the  class  teachers.  The  other 
morning  is  spent  in  the  study  of  the  emotional 
trend  of  children,  in  the  hope  of  offering  to  the 
school  suggestions  for  the  modification  or  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  curriculum  in  response  to  certain  uni¬ 
versal  needs  of  children  which  the  present  school 
courses  are  not  attempting  to  meet.  Mr.  Louis 
Marks,  the  principal  of  the  school,  is  especially 
interested  in  this  work  and  frequently  spends  a 

morning  with  the  psychiatrist  in  this  study. 

; 

i 

Class-Room  Experiments 

The  most  important  experiment  in  connection 
with  actual  modification  of  the  curriculum  is  that 
which  is  being  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Marietta  John¬ 
son  of  the  School  of  Organic  Education,  Fairhope, 
Alabama.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  raised  her  own  bud¬ 
get  and  provided  her  own  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  as  well  as  the  salary  of  a  specially  trained 
teacher.  This  experiment  is  being  tried  with  the 
children  slightly  above  the  average,  classified 
above  in  Group  II. 

Several  of  the  regular  teachers  have  also  un¬ 
dertaken  experiments  on  their  own  initiative  with 
this  same  type  of  child.  In  the  traditional  school 
the  temptation  has  too  often  been  to  have  the 
child  do  an  extra  term  of  work  rather  than  to 
modify  or  amplify  what  is  usually  covered.  Under 
this  experimental  treatment,  however,  the  old 
idea  of  skipping  children  is  changed  to  that  of 
letting  whole  groups  of  such  children  do  more 
than  a  term’s  work  by  enriching  and  deepening 
the  content. 

The  work  for  children  whose  great  need  is  for 
help  rather  than  for  great  accomplishment,  also 
calls  for  material  modification  of  the  curriculum. 
While  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  for 
these  children  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for 
them.  Accordingly  the  classes  for  slow  children, 
who  are  included  above  in  Group  IV,  will  receive 
close  attention  next.  The  principal  is  already 
elaborating  the  plans  for  this  group  next  year. 
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Social  Cooperation 

THE  BOYS’  CLUB.  Avenue  A  and  ioth 
Street,  has  co-operated  with  the  visiting  teacher 
on  problem  cases,  and  its  work  with  individuals 
has  been  almost  immeasurable.  Were  it  not  for 
this  chance  for  gymnasium,  club  work,  summer 
outings  and  personal  attention  to  special  cases, 
fully  half  of  the  recommendations  of  the  psychia¬ 
trist  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out.  So  many 
school  problems  are  solved  by  proper  after-school 
activities. 

THE  CHRISTO  DORA  HOUSE  has  also  co¬ 
operated  with  the  school  in  a  remarkable  way  by 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  experiment  during 
school  hours.  For  a  whole  year  it  has  lent  its 
beautiful  music  room  for  special  classes  in  music, 
and  has  allowed  the  use  of  its  smaller  rooms  for 
tutoring,  testing,  and  numberless  small  undertak¬ 
ings  for  which  the  school  building  is  too  crowded. 
The  Christodora  House  has  also  done  very  exten¬ 
sive  summer  work  for  individual  children  and  one 
season  took  care  of  all  the  children  from  the 
nutrition  experiment  for  the  whole  summer.  It 
has,  in  addition,  a  Boy  Scout  group  which  has 
taken  a  number  of  boys  recommended  by  the 
school  and  handled  their  problems. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  has 
been  most  generous  in  lending  its  building  just 
around  the  corner  for  special  types  of  work. 

THE  LOCAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  has  also  done 
special  work  with  the  classes  for  gifted  children. 

Art  and  Music 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  ART  SCHOOL 
OF  GREENWICH  HOUSE,  although  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  city,  has  given  two  teachers  for 
a  year  and  a  half  to  work  with  the  gifted  children, 
in  the  Terman  group.  This  work  is  very  much 
more  extensive  than  anything  of  the  kind  under¬ 
taken  by  the  regular  school  department  and  has 
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offered  a  chance  to  develop  creative  ability  in 
modelling  and  color  work. 

MRS.  HARRIET  AYRES  SEYMOUR’S 
MUSIC  SCHOOL,  for  one  year,  contributed  the 
services  of  one  of  its  best  teachers  to  work  with  the 
gifted  children.  This  help  was  most  exceptional. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  to  be  discontinued  this  year 
for  lack  of  financial  support,  but  its  spirit  has  been 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers  in  P.  S. 
64,  who  was  herself  one  of  Mrs.  Seymour’s  pupils. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  be  started  again,  as 
it  means  so  much  to  the  school,  not  only  because 
of  its  demonstration  of  a  particular  method  of 
teaching  music,  but  also  because  of  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  special  training  of  individual  children. 

Health  Work 

THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  EYE  CLINIC 
which  is  fortunately  located  in  the  school  has  done 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  examining  the  children 
of  the  entering  class  and  in  following  them  up 
promptly  for  glasses.  This  type  of  work  is  not 
usually  done  in  the  public  schools  until  the  third 
year.  The  value  of  thorough  examination  at  the 
very  beginning  of  school  life,  however,  has  been 
proven  by  the  fact  that  about  27%  of  the  six-year- 
old  children  have  been  found  by  this  clinic  to  need 
immediate  attention  to  their  eyes.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  a  special  student  from  the  School  of 
Social  Work  assisted  materially  in  following  up 
the  children  in  the  classes  of  the  first  three  years 
and  in  getting  the  parents  to  provide  glasses  for 
those  who  needed  them. 

DR.  LEICHTER,  A  NEIGHBORHOOD 
DENTIST,  who  feels  strongly  the  needs  of  the 
school  children,  has  spent  several  mornings  a 
week  in  examining  the  children.  As  he  could 
not  cover  all  the  children,  he  has  centered  his 
efforts  upon  those  in  the  nutrition  group  and  in 
the  Terman  classes.  There  is  a  great  need  for  a 
permanently  established  dental  clinic  in  the 
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school  and  especially  for  a  dental  hygienist  such 
as  was  provided  one  term.  This  work  has  been 
dropped  all  over  the  city,  however,  by  the  Board 
of  Health  under  this  Administration,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  strategic  points  in  conserving  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  which  should  be  resumed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

THE  NUTRITION  EXPERIMENT  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  school  for  two  and  a 
half  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Ex¬ 
periments,  while  essentially  intended  for  re¬ 
search,  has  a  practical  aspect,  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  experiment  in  grad¬ 
ing,  is  of  great  importance.  This  year  all 
the  children  in  the  entering  class  in  September 
were  weighed  and  measured  the  first  week  of 
school.  Those  who  were  seven  or  more  per  cent, 
underweight  were  placed  in  a  special  class  and 
problems  of  health  made  the  centre  of  their  curri¬ 
culum.  Much  home  visiting  has  been  done  and 
mothers’  classes  have  been  held  in  connection 
with  this  work.  This  has  been  a  very  thorough 
piece  of  work,  and  should  be  taken  over  and 
made  permanent  as  a  part  of  the  school.  The 
Bureau  is  not  going  on  with  it  next  year  as  it 
feels  that  the  experimental  stage  has  been  passed. 

Special  Assistance  from  the  Board  of  Education 

Special  co-operation  with  the  experiment  from 
different  departments  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been  particularly  helpful. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNGRADED 
CLASSES  has  created  special  observation  classes 
for  young  children  so  that  those  who  are  not 
necessarily  mentally  defective,  but  in  need  of  an 
extra  start,  might  be  rescued  from  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  failure  in  the  regular  grades.  Some  of 
these  children  have  been  found  to  be  real  defec¬ 
tives,  but  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  go  back 
to  the  regular  grades. 
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This  department  also  made  possible  the  Neu¬ 
rotic  Class,  the  only  one  in  the  city.  This  class, 
in  particular,  has  been  very  interesting  to  visitors 
who  come  from  other  cities  where  this  problem 
has  not  yet  been  met.  It  fills  a  long-felt  want  in 
the  handling  of  children  who  tend  to  be  abnormal 
but  not  necessarily  subnormal.  The  problems 
of  these  children  are  largely  EMOTIONAL, 
rather  than  intellectual. 

Owing  to  the  grading  experiment,  the  ungrad¬ 
ed  work  in  the  school  has  tripled  in  size,  as  the 
children  are  now  taken  from  every  grade,  includ¬ 
ing  the  lowest,  as  they  are  discovered,  instead  of 
from  the  5th  and  6th  grades,  as  heretofore,  after 
they  have  become  discouraged  and  unnecessarily 
retarded. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  has  also  co-operated  on  special 
problems.  Dr.  Harry  I.  Goldberger  of  this  De¬ 
partment,  has  given  his  expert  services  as  a 
pediatrist  in  the  individual  examination  of  special 
groups  of  children  and  in  examining  the  second 
term  group  of  the  nutrition  experiment.  The  regu¬ 
lar  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  unfortunately 
not  been  of  a  character  to  be  of  much  practical 
assistance  in  really  studying  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  REFERENCE  AND 
RESEARCH  is  now  making  an  extensive  study 
of  mental  and  pedagogical  tests  in  this  school,  in 
order  to  obtain  adequate  data  for  recommending 
certain  tests  throughout  the  system  for  similar  ex¬ 
periments.  These  constitute  group  tests  intended 
for  the  study  and  classification  of  children  roughly 
in  large  numbers.  P.  S.  64  was  chosen  by  the 
Bureau  for  this  purpose  because  of  the  intensive 
work  with  individual  tests  and  grading  which  had 
already  been  inaugurated  there.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  survey  will  eventually  result  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  value  of  the  several  group  tests 
based  on  their  correlation  with  each  other  and 
with  the  individual  tests.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
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that  P.  S.  64  is  the  first  school  in  the  city  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  tests  of  the  National  Research 
Committee. 

The  Visiting  Teacher 

In  closing  it  seems  pertinent  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  connection  with  the 
grading  experiment.  Miss  Emily  Leonard  of  the 
Visiting  Teacher  Staff  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  was  placed  in  P.  S.  64  to  co-operate 
in  the  plan.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  school  ac¬ 
tivities  it  is  quite  evident  how  large  and  important 
a  part  she  has  played  in  the  work  with  individuals 
and  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  to  conduct 
such  an  experiment  without  a  visiting  teacher. 
Attention  should  be  called,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  by  means  of  the  grading  method,  the  visiting 
teacher  receives  the  cases  that  are  really  visiting 
teacher  problems  more  promptly  than  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  school  and  indeed,  almost  automatically, 
for  the  children  who  are  in  need  of  special  atten¬ 
tion  but  whose  difficulties  have  not  yet  become 
manifest  in  the  classroom  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  psychologist  and  the  teacher  at  once  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  studies  made,  and  are  referred  directly 
to  the  visiting  teacher.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  scholarship  cases,  which  come  to  light  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  child’s  ability  in  the  face  of 
his  achievement.  When  these  do  not  match,  the 
child  is  recognized  at  once  as  a  “scholarship  prob¬ 
lem,”  needing  special  study  and  adjustment. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  now  needs  to  be 
rounded  out  is  the  health  side.  In  addition  to  the 
work  already  being  done  and  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  of  the  neighborhood  agencies,  a  whole 
time  health  worker  to  deal  constructively  and 
practically  with  the  health  habits  of  children  in  the 
early  grades  of  school  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  interesting  and 
promising  experiment. 
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SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

New  York  is  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  a 
real  statesman  for  its  Governor. 

What  better  measure  of  the  man  or  what  more 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  service  he  has  rendered 
democracy  could  be  found  than  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  his  own  statement  in  vetoing  the  vici¬ 
ous  Lusk  Bills : 

“The  clash  of  conflicting  opinions,  from  which  prog¬ 
ress  arises  more  than  from  any  other  source,  would  be 
abolished  by  law ;  tolerance  and  intellectual  freedom 
destroyed  and  an  intellectual  autocracy  imposed  upon  the 
people.  The  destruction  of  the  German  Empire,  through 
the  blind  inability  of  its  people  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
free  institutions,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ruin  that  may 
ensue  from  forcing  into  a  narrow,  governmental  mold  the 
processes  of  education.  The  proponents  of  these  bills 
urge  that  they  are  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  radical  opinion.  I  might  rest  upon  the 
saying  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  ‘They  that  can  give  up 
essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  their  liberty  nor  safety.’  But  I  go  further — the 
safety  of  this  government  and  its  institutions  rests  upon 
/  the  reasoned  and  devoted  loyalty  of  its  people.  It  does  not 
need  for  its  defense  a  system  of  intellectual  tyranny  which, 
in  the  endeavor  to  choke  error  by  force,  must  of  necessity 
crush  truth  as  well.  The  profound  sanity  of  the  American 
people  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  a  crisis,  and  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  governmental  dictation  of  what 
may  and  may  not  be  taught  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  patriotism  of  our  citizenship,  and  its  loyal 
support  of  the  government  and  its  institutions.” 

Is  there  a  real  American  who  is  not  thankful  for 
this  clear  cut  statement  of  our  common  belief  in 
democracy? 

We  are  grateful  to  Governor  Smith  for  his 
service. 

We  congratulate  New  York  upon  the  wisdom 
of  its  Governor. 
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EDUCATING  THE  WHOLE  CHILD 


Have  you  ever  thought  how  small  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  child’s  life  is  spent  under  the  control  of 
the  school  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  even  during  the  months 
when  school  is  in  session  the  child  is  in  attend¬ 
ance  scarcely  20%  of  the  time?  Taking  the  year 
as  a  whole,  during  which  the  child  is  at  school 
not  more  than  200  days,  the  proportion  of  time 
in  attendance  is  much  less — hardly  12%! 

That  means,  of  the  eight  years  of  elementary 
school  life  only  one-eighth  of  the  time — a  period 
equal  to  ONE  year — is  spent  in  school.  The 
rest  of  the  time — equal  to  SEVEN  years — is 
spent  in  the  home  or  in  the  neighborhood,  under 
influences  that  are  either  strengthening  or  un¬ 
dermining  the  work  of  the  school. 

Here  is  the  way  the  time  of  the  “whole  child” 
of  school  age  is  distributed: 


School  Controls 


DAILY 

WEEKLY 

MONTHLY 

YEARLY 


5  hours 
25  hours 
no  hours 
1,000  hours 


Home  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Controls 

19  hours 
143  hours 
537  hours 
7,760  hours 


Does  it  not  seem  imperative,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  educative  influences  in  the 
home  and  neighborhood,  which  operate  during 
88%  of  the  life  of  the  child,  should  be  intelli¬ 
gently  coordinated  with  thojse  of  the  school, 
which  operate  during  only  12%  of  the  time? 
How,  otherwise,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the 
child  is  being  FULLY  educated  for  life? 

The  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  has  grown 
out  of  a  recognition  of  just  such  a  need. 

With  the  two-fold  training  of  a  teacher  and  a 
social  worker,  the  visiting  teacher  is  a  member 
of  the  school  staff,  who  seeks,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  interpret  to  the  school  the  outside  life  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child,  in  order  that  it  may  know 
and  meet  his  individual  needs  more  comprehen¬ 
sively,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  inform  the 
parents  of  the  aims  and  demands  of  the  schools 
and  the  reaction  of  their  children  to  them,  in  * 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate  with 
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the  teacher  in  giving  the  child  the  consistent  and 
wholesome  twenty-four-hour-a-day  education  es¬ 
sential  to  his  full  development. 

In  practice,  her  special  charges  are  those 
children  who  present  problems  of  scholarship  or 
conduct  of  a  troublesome,  erratic  or  suspicious 
nature  or  who  show  signs  of  apparent  neglect  or 
other  difficulties  with  which  the  regular  staff  of 
the  school  finds  itself  unable  to  cope  unaided. 
Such  children  include  those  who  have  fallen  be¬ 
low  standard  in  scholarship,  but  who  are  not  sub¬ 
normal;  those  whose  conduct  is  below  standard 
and  who  more  or  less  show  tendencies  to  delin¬ 
quency  ;  the  over  age  who  are  restive  in  the  class¬ 
room,  counting  the  days  until  they  “go  to  work;” 
those  who,  finding  it  necessary  to  go  to  work, 
need  advice;  the  adolescent;  the  indescribable, 
who  are  always  in  need  of  counsel;  the  precoci¬ 
ous  and  the  gifted  children  who  do  not  find  full 
scope  for  their  interests  and  abilities;  and  those 
whose  home  conditions  are  so  adverse  that  they 
need  special  supervision  or  guidance.  All  such 
children,  if  early  adjustment  is  lacking,  not  only 
miss  the  full  advantages  which  the  school  affords, 
but,  if  permitted  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  ar¬ 
rive  only  too  frequently  at  the  children’s  court  or 
other  corrective  agencies. 

School  failures  or  dissatisfactions  are  usually 
symptoms  of  serious  underlying  causes  which 
make  or  mar  the  foundations  for  success  in  after 
life.  How  can  unadjusted  children  secure  the 
best  and  fullest  use  of  their  school  days?  That, 
in  a  word,  is  the  question  which  the  visiting 
teacher  keeps  continually  before  her.  She  seeks 
its  answer  in  studying  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
forces  which  bear  upon  the  lives  of  the  individual 
children  referred  to  her  by  the  principals  or 
teachers. 

The  bewildering  complexity  of  modern  city 
life,  with  its  congestion,  its  huge  schools,  its 
varied  nationalities  and  customs,  its  great  dis¬ 
tances,  and  its  multiplicity  of  public  and  private 
social  agencies,  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
the  average  parent  and  the  busy  teacher  either 
to  diagnose  the  specific  difficulty  of  the  particular 
child  or  to  determine  the  best  way  of  handling  it. 
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Some  one  familiar  with  such  conditions  and 
trained  to  deal  with  them  is  obviously  needed  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  principal  with 
his  administrative  duties  or  the  classroom 
teacher  with  her  many  responsibilities  to  judge 
from  classroom  acquaintance  alone  what  are  the 
peculiar  experiences  and  the  handicaps  or  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  out-of-school  life  of  the  child. 
Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  have  either  the 
time  or  the  energy  to  acquire  such  information 
after -school  hours.  Such  information  can  only 
result  from  a  long  cumulative  experience  in 
studying  from  day  to  day,  at  first  hand,  the 
haunts,  the  resources,  and  the  activities  of  the 
community  and  the  life  and  standards  of  the 
homes  from  which  the  children  come.  Such  work 
requires,  moreover,  special  aptitude,  special  train¬ 
ing  and  special  experience.  The  visiting  teacher 
has  just  such  qualifications  and  is  free  from  class¬ 
room  responsibilities  to  visit  the  home  and  the 
community  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

She  finds  out  for  the  principal  and  the  teacher 
why  Johnny  continually  drops  asleep  in  school; 
why  Mary  who  seems  so  bright  should  be  so 
dull,  “especially  on  Wednesday  mornings;”  why 
Sam,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  orderly  classroom, 
repeatedly  becomes  suddenly  pale  and  “limp,” 
whimpering  that  he  can’t  finish  the  lesson  as  the 
noise  “drives  him  crazy ;”  why  Dora,  who  used  to 
be  so  quiet,  is  beginning  to  “paint” and  is  “brazen;” 
why  Harry  can’t  keep  still  a  single  minute,  is  al¬ 
ways  bothering  the  other  boys,  has  a  perpetual 
“grouch”  and  responds  negatively  to  every  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  school;  why  Angelina  begs  for  her 
working  papers,  though  she  loves  school;  why 
Ben  seems  to  terrorize  the  younger  boys  and 
always  has  a  suspicious  amount  of  money. 

The  results  of  her  inquiries  are  sometimes 
startling.  There  is  often  an  amazing  divergence 
between  things  as  they  seem  to  the  school  and 
things  as  they  actually  are»  as  the  following  com¬ 
paratively  simple  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate: 

i.  The  apparent  conditions  were:  George  was  illy 
dressed,  dirty,  and  dull  in  class  work.  The  family  was 
evidently  very  poor  and  unable  to  care  for  him  properly. 
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The  actual  facts  were:  The  family  was  in  comforta¬ 
ble  circumstances  but  refused  to  care  for  him,  in  a  mis¬ 
taken  effort  to  “shame  him”  into  doing  better  school 
work.  The  parents  obviously  needed  advice  in  under¬ 
standing  the  effect  of  such  action  on  the  child  and  the 
work  of  the  school. 

2.  The  apparent  conditions  were:  Edith,  aged  thir¬ 
teen,  seemed  selfish,  vain  and  lazy,  making  no  effort  in 
school  work,  and  “indifferent”  to  constant  failure. 

The  actual  facts  were:  She  was  a  great  help  to  her 
semi-invalid  mother  and  spent  much  time  on  home 
work,  over  which  she  got  very  nervous  and  depressed. 
She  was  really  much  humiliated  over  her  repeated  fail¬ 
ures,  but  was  too  proud  to  show  it  in  class  and  assumed 
and  air  of  indifference. 

Needless  to  say,  what  is  needed  in  all  such 
cases  is  better  understanding  and  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  all  around.  As  can  easily  be  imagined,  from 
her  training  as  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  social 
worker,  the  visiting  teacher  is  specially  fitted  not 
only  to  find  out  why  things  are  not  going  right 
in  the  life  of  these  children,  but  also  to  take  back 
to  the  class  teacher  the  essential  information 
needed  to  meet  their  individual  limitations.  Some¬ 
times,  as  a  result  of  the  new  facts  thus  discovered, 
the  child  is  transferred  to  a  special  class  or  to  a 
trade  school;  sometimes  a  “promotion  on  trial” 
or  a  modified  course  of  study  is  prescribed.  Many 
times  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
home,  such  as  a  change  from  a  “black  coffee  diet,” 
a  shifting  of  hours  for  certain  chores,  a  lightening 
of  housework,  a  cessation  of  illegal  occupations, 
or  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the  child  and  in 
methods  of  discipline.  To  remedy  some  situations, 
the  visiting  teacher  may  put  the  child  or  the 
family  in  touch  with  a  social  agency  that  will 
furnish  financial  relief,  a  play-ground  director  or 
club  leader  who  will  interest  the  child  in  whole¬ 
some  recreation,  a  librarian  who  will  furnish  in¬ 
teresting  substitutes  for  exciting  dime  novels,  a 
convalescent  home,  a  psychiatric  clinic,  or  a  score 
or  more  agencies  and  opportunites  of  a  special 
character. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  visiting 
teachers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  children  who  are  referred  to  them 
improve  in  scholarship  and  conduct.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  either  conduct  or  scholarship  naturally 
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reacts  on  the  other,  as  improvement  in  atti¬ 
tude  toward  work  and  in  general  behavior 
inevitably  results  in  improved  scholarship,  where¬ 
as  persistent  failure  in  lessons  reacts  unfavorably 
upon  conduct.  Studies  made  of  the  visiting  teacher 
work  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  “cases” 
either  make  a  grade  where  they  would  have  lost 
one,  or,  through  gaining  interest  and  grasping 
their  work  better,  pass  to  the  next  grade  without 
danger  of  slipping  back.  The  results  of  their  work, 
however,  cannot  be  measured  simply  by  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  statistics  gathered  from  their  current 
cases.  Once  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  has 
been-  enlisted  in  the  progress  of  one  child,  the 
school  path  for  all  the  children  in  the  family  has 
been  made  smoother.  As  one  parent  put  it :  “Oh 
yes,  I  see  that  Jennie  does  her  lessons.  I  do  not 
allow  any  more  ‘C’s’  in  this  family  since  I  learned 
my  lesson  with  Mary.” 

Space  forbids  an  elaboration  of  aspects  of  the 
visiting  teacher  work  other  than  those  given 
above  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  individual  un¬ 
adjusted  children.  One  might  elaborate  at  length 
upon  her  proven  effectiveness  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  connection  between  the  group  life  of  the 
school  and  that  of  the  community,  with  its  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  realize  how 
effective  such  a  service  must  be,  which  daily 
establishes  a  sympathetic  attitude  between  the 
“educators”  and  the  “educatees”  through  the 
greatest  channel  in  the  world  to  the  hearts  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

It  is  evident  that  work  of  such  a  character  is 
not  the  province  of  the  SCHOOL  NURSE,  for 
the  child’s  health  may  or  may  not  be  a  factor  in 
the  child’s  difficulty.  Nor  does  it  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER,  des¬ 
pite  the'  great  importance  of  that  officer’s  work, 
for  a  child  may  have  a  perfect  attendance  record 
and  yet  present  problems  of  behavior  and  scholar¬ 
ship  for  which  the  special  help  and  advice  of  a 
specially  equipped  teacher  is  needed.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  expected  of  the  CLASS  TEACHER, 
for,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  she  is  already 
fully  occupied,  if  not,  indeed,  overburdened,  with 
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her  regular  classroom  duties,  and,  even  though 
she  may  have  time  (as  she  should)  for  social  calls, 
she  cannot,  without  great  injustice  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  pupils,  spare  the  time  for  the  follow¬ 
up  work  out  of  school  that  is  needed  for  the  prop¬ 
er  treatment  of  the  type  of  problematical  children 
referred  to  the  visiting  teacher.  Furthermore, 
such  work  involves  not  only  visits  to  the  homes 
during  the  regular  school  hours  but  also  emer¬ 
gency  calls  to  various  social  agencies.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  a  degree  of  experience  in  social  case  work 
that  the  regular  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  ac¬ 
quire  while  performing  with  full  efficiency  her 
regular  duties.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  the 
visiting  teacher  should  cooperate  closely  with  all 
school  departments  and  that  she  should  frequently 
secure  results  through  them,  but  her  work  is  not 
a  substitute  for  theirs,  nor  can  they  take  her  place. 
Her  services  are  SUPPLEMENTARY  to  theirs 
and  help  to  make  them  more  effective  in  the  light 
of  a  broader  understanding  of  the  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  the  children  in  question. 

The  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  is,  further¬ 
more,  humanitarian  and  economical,  as  well  as 
educational. 

It  is  humanitarian  because  justice  as  well  as 
sound  educational  theory  demands  that  we  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  children  we  are  seeking  to  edu¬ 
cate.  Is  it  the  part  of  justice,  let  alone  education, 
to  expect  the  same  of  Tom,  who  comes  to  school 
well-rested,  clean,  well-breakfasted,  alert  and  vig¬ 
orous,  as  of  Dick,  who  comes  equally  ambitious, 
but,  because  of  adverse  conditions  beyond  his 
control,  is  nerve-strained  after  two  hours  work 
before  school,  delivering  ice,  on  top  of  a  huddled 
sleep  with  two  or  three  brothers,  and  an  indi¬ 
gestible  breakfast?  Would  we  prescribe  the  same 
physical  exercises  for  prospective  athletes  whose 
muscles  were  in  as  different  condition  as  these 
boys’  minds?  Not  if  we  prided  ourself  upon  our 
efficiency  and  sense  of  justice ! 

The  work  is  economical  not  only  because  it 
conserves  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  the 
children,  but  because  it  actually  saves  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  money.  Every  time  a  “difficult”  child 
is  put  upon  the  right  track  in  the  incipient  stages 
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of  unadjustment,  not  only  is  his  own  well  being 
enhanced,  but  the  taxpayer  is  saved  the  expenses 
incident  to  “repeating  a  grade”  and  the  possible 
cost  of  later  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency  which 
result  only  too  frequently  in  reformatory  or  other 
custodial  care.  Needless  to  say,  the  strain  upon 
the  teacher  and  the  retardingeffect  upon  the  rest 
of  the  class  is  greatly  relieved  every  time  such  a 
“problem”  is  solved.  If  there  was  ever  a  case 
where  the  old  saying  holds  true  that  “An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  visiting  teacher  work.  For 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  that  work  is  that  it  gets  at 
the  trouble  EARLY,  while  it  is  still  in  the  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE  stage  and  before  it  drifts  into  a  cor¬ 
rectional  or  incorrigible  problem  or  serious  re¬ 
tardation  that  is  well  nigh  hopeless  of  solution. 

Hon.  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  Presiding  Justice 
of  the  Children’s  Court  of  New  York  City,  re¬ 
cently  expressed  admirably  the  significance  of 
visiting  teacher  work  from  this  point  of  view.  He 
said : 

“I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  their  work  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  know  that  many  children  would  find  their 
way  annually  into  the  Children’s  Court  if  they  were  not 
assisted  by  a  visiting  teacher  at  the  critical  moment  in 
their  lives  when  the  sinister  influences  of  their  environ¬ 
ment  begin  to  destroy  what  the  schools  are  endeavoring 
to  build  up. 

“The  most  effective  treatment  of  delinquency  and 
crime  is  their  PREVENTION.  It  saves  human  misery 
and  taxpayer’s  dollars. 

“I  believe  that  if  the  full  significance  of  the  visiting 
teacher’s  work  as  a  factor  in  preventing  social  wreckage 
and  in  the  building  of  good  citizenship,  particularly  in 
the  adolescent  period  of  our  school  children’s  lives,  were 
understood,  the  Board  of  Education  would  provide  a 
visiting  teacher  for  EVERY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 
as  a  measure  of  economy.” 

The  value  of  the  visiting  teacher’s  work  to  the 
community  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  needs 
no  further  defense.  It  has  stood  the  acid  test  of 
constructive  criticism  for  over  a  decade.  The 
question  is,  simply,  when  will  the  school  and  city 
authorities  extend  it  adequately  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  entire  school  system? 

There  are  now  but  eight  visiting  teachers  un¬ 
der  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  whole 
great  City  of  New  York  with  its  800,000  public 
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school  children!  There  is  work  at  once  for  at 
least  eighty!  If  you  believe  that  this  work  is 
essential,  will  you  not  lend  your  influence  to  se¬ 
cure  adequate  funds  in  next  year’s  budget  to  make 
possible  the  organization  of  a  much  larger  staff? 

The  Public  Education  Association  is  naturally 
interested  in  this  invaluable  work.  For  over  a 
dozen  years,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work, 
in  fact,  it  has  maintained  a  visiting  teacher  staff 
of  its  own  to  demonstrate  the  needs  of  this  service 
and  to  help  principals  who  would  be  otherwise 
deprived  of  such  assistance.  Even  after  the  New 
York  school  authorities  introduced  it  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  system  in  1913,  it  has  continued  its 
staff,  in  order  to  supplement  their  efforts.  In  so 
doing,  it  has  been  under  deep  obligation  to  the 
Junior  League  and  a  score  or  more  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  citizens  who  have  contributed  gener¬ 
ously  toward  its  support.  But  to  be  fully  effec¬ 
tive, t  the  work  must  be  adequately  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  itself. 

Principals  and  teachers  everywhere  are  ap¬ 
pealing  for  visiting  teachers  to  help  them  with 
their  difficult  problems  of  unadjusted  children. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  help  them  by  endors¬ 
ing  this  work  before  the  Board  of  Education 
NOW  and  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  IN  THE 
FALL. 

What  will  you  do  about  it? 


VISITING  TEACHER  WORK  IN  THE 

U.  S.  A. 

While  New  York  City  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  visiting  teacher  work,  there  are  now  over  a 
score  of  cities,  in  a  dozen  or  more  states,  which 
employ  visiting  teachers  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  schools.  These  include: 

1.  NEW  YORK:  New  York  City,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Rochester,  Utica. 

2.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston,  Springfield,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Newton. 

3.  CONNECTICUIT :  Hartford. 

4.  NEW  JERSEY:  Newark,  Montclair,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  Glen  Ridge. 
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5.  ILLINOIS:  Chicago. 

6.  MISSOURI:  Kansas  City. 

7.  OHIO:  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati. 

8.  PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg. 

9.  MINNESOTA:  Minneapolis. 

10.  IOWA:  Mason  City,  Des  Moines. 

11.  NORTH  DAKOTA:  Fargo. 

12.  KENTUCKY:  Louisville. 

13.  NORTH  CAROLINA:  Raleigh. 

Everywhere,  educators  and  specialists  in  child 
welfare  are  urging  its  extension.  Miss  Julia  Lath- 
rop,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,  put 
her  approval  upon  it  in  Leaflet  No.  11  of  the 
Bureau,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested, 
upon  application  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  survey  of  the  work  throughout  the  United 
States  has  just  been  completed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home  and 
School  Visitors,  which  will  be  published  shortly 
by  the  Public  Education  Association.  Copies  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  this  office. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  pub¬ 
lications  to  date  regarding  the  work  of  visiting 
teachers  in  this  country: 

“The  Visiting  Teacher  in  New  York,”  by  Plarriet 
M.  Johnson,  published  by  the  Public  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher  in  Chicago  Public  Schools,” 
published  by  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Club,  1918. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher,”  by  Mary  Flexner,  Bulletin 
No.  15,  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher,”  Children’s  Year  Leaflet 
No.  11,  published  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Visiting  Teacher,  1910- 
1911,  by  Nathalie  Henderson  Swan,  in  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1914-19, 
New  York. 

Articles  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  1916  and  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  1916  and  1917. 

“The  Visiting  Teacher,”  by  Jessie  L.  Louderback, 
The  Survey,  May  10,  1919. 

“Another  Stitch  in  Time,”  by  Jane  F.  Culbert,  Staff 
Executive  of  Visiting  Teachers  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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NOTICE:  This  issue  of  The  Public  and  the  Schools 
is  the  last  until  OCTOBER  next.  Thereafter  it  will  appear 
weekly  until  the  middle  of  June,  1921. 


THE  TRUTH  SHALL  KEEP  US  FREE 

Can  true  education  be  effected  by  suppressing 
thought  and  discussion  on  mooted  questions,  or 
by  intelligently  meeting  argument  with  argu¬ 
ment? 

Is  it  the  function  of  the  school  to  impose  the 
acceptance  of  one  side  only  of  vital  current  prob¬ 
lems,  without  frank  consideration  of  all  their 
aspects,  or  is  it  its  function  to  train  children  to 
THINK  in  the  only  way  that  thought  is  possible : 
by  REASONING  difficulties  out? 

Will  it  suffice  in  this  virile  twentieth  century, 
to  scrutinize  PAST  conflicts  only — the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Socrates,  Cromwell,  Hampden,  or 
Washington  and  the  established  institutions  of 
by-gone  days — or  is  it  essential,  for  our  present 
and  future  well-being,  that  we  also  study  thor¬ 
oughly,  through  impartial  and  full  analysis  and 
comparison,  the  LIVING  differences  in  opinions 
and  ideals  in  our  own  generation? 

Which  process  of  education  will  make  and 
keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy?  Which 
will  produce  a  reversion  to  the  psychology  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  to  that  of  the  erstwhile  German 
Empire? 

Those  are  the  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Wolfson  in  his  letter  to  Associate  Superinten¬ 
dent  Tildsley,' tendering  his  resignation  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  He  says 
in  part: 

“Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  Sophomore  in  college,  because 
I  believed  that  the  work  of  a  teacher  allowed  one  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  to  present  impartially  all  phases  of 
political,  economic  and  social  beliefs,  I  announced  my  deter¬ 
mination  to  devote  myself  to  the  career  of  a  teacher  of 
history  and  economics. 

“Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  I  held  fast,  without 
hesitation,  to  my  early  decision. 

“In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  I  have  felt 
that  my  opportunities  for  further  usefulness  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  leader  of  teachers  were  constantly  narrowing. 
Time  and  again  I  have  felt  hampered  in  my  desire  to  deal 
with  educational  and  social  problems  according  to  my  be¬ 
liefs.  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  deal  with  teachers  and 
pupils  with  whom  I  differed  in  the  interpretation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  phenomena  in  a  way  that  I  should 
have  liked. 
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“I  am  not  intellectually  or  emotionally  so  constituted 
that  I  have  yielded  to  the  preachings  of  extreme  radicals. 
I  have  never  had,  and  I  have  not  now,  any  faith  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrines.  Still,  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
safety  of  society  lay  in  frank  and  open  examination  of  all 
types  of  social,  political  and  economic  theories.  I  have 
always  held  that  men  who  were  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  no 
matter  how  revolutionary  their  doctrines,  were  entitled  to 
a  hearing;  that  truth  could  only  survive  in  the  clear  light 
of  free  and  open  discussion;  that  it  was  the  function  of  our 
schools  to  allow  students  and  teachers  to  express  their  be¬ 
liefs  freely,  to  meet  argument  with  argument,  and  not 
either  overtly  or  covertly  to  suppress  opinions  which  were 
held  in  honesty  and  good  faith. 

“Frankly,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  not 
felt  free  to  follow  the  intellectual  habits  of  a  life-time.  On 
numerous  occasions  I  have  had  to  act  in  my  position  as 
principal  in  a  way  that  did  not  accord  with  my  convictions. 
Frequently,  when  educational  policies,  which  to  me  seemed 
reactionary,  have  been  put  into  practice,  I  have  not  felt 
free  to  protest.  On  several  occasions  I  have  been  forced 
to  refuse  to  discuss  questions  openly  and  frankly  with 
students  and  with  teachers  because  I  could  not  express 
myself  freely  for  the  fear  that  my  statements  would  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  which,  as  a  principal,  I  was 
supposed  to  uphold.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
I  have  scarcely  ever,  in  my  official  capacity,  given  expression 
freely  to  my  opinions  upon  current  events  because  I  have 
felt  sure  that  my  opinions,  if  expressed  without  mental 
reservations,  would  be  subject  to  misinterpretation.  I  have 
bridled  my  tongue  in  a  way  that  to  me  is  altogether  un¬ 
natural.  Even  then,  with  all  the  care  that  I  have  exercised, 
on  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  been  called  to  task  officially 
in  a  way  that  has  caused  me  deep  humiliation.” 

That  is  strong  language.  It  gives  food  for  seri¬ 
ous  thought.  It  reminds  us  strikingly  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith’s  statement  in  vetoing  the  vicious 
Lusk  bills,  which  we  quoted  in  our  bulletin  two 
weeks  ago. 

Is  there,  in  fact,  in  our  school  system,  a  re¬ 
gime  of  “intellectual  tyranny,’’  as  Governor 
Smith  so  aptly  calls  it,  which  should  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  from  the  field  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  was,  by  the  Governor’s  veto,  from  the 
field  of  representative  government? 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  imperative  that  the  school  authorities  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  charges  which  have 
led  Dr.  Wolfson  to  abandon  the  profession  to 
which  he  has  devoted  what  he  characterizes  “the 
best  twenty-five  years”  of  his  life. 
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His  is  not  a  protest  against  inadequate  com¬ 
pensation;  it  is  a  protest  against  inadequate  pro¬ 
fessional  opportunities ! 

Can  the  public  school  system  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  a  man  of  the  sterling  ability  of  Dr. 
Wolfson,  without  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
facts? 

Let  there  be  light!  Every  true  citizen  wants 
to  know  whether  the  spirit  of  American  democ¬ 
racy  is  or  is  not  prevailing  in  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  our  institutions,  and  will  await  with 
concern  the  reply  of  the  authorities  to  Dr.  Wolf- 
son’s  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  statement. 


WHISPERING  HOPE! 

As  the  budget-making  season  opens,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  schools  are  naturally  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
this  year  to  make  the  needs  of  the  schools,  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  fully  intelligible  to  the 
average  citizen  at  a  date  far  enough  in  advance  of 
the  public  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  to  make  public  discussion  of 
them  worth  while. 

The  spectacle  of  last  year’s  fiasco  still  lingers 
painfully  in  our  aching  memories !  Is  it  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  a  farce? 

What  a  spendid  thing  for  the  schools  and  the 
community  it 'would  be  if  a  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  budget  requests  similar  to  that  prepared  by 
the  City  Superintendent  last  year,  but  never  pub¬ 
lished,  were  printed  early  this  summer  for  general 
distribution  and  followed  after  a  reasonable  time 
by  open  conferences  with  the  public!  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  might  the  school  authorities  expect  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  whole-hearted  public  support  of  their 
program,  which  is  so  essential  at  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

As  Auditor  Henry  R.  M.  Cook  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education  put  it,  in  his  address  last 
month  before  the  annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  School  Accountants  and 
Business  Officials,  at  Minneapolis : 
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“While  the  value  of  educational  results  cannot  be 
gauged  entirely  by  the  sordid  figures  of  cost,  nevertheless 
the  ‘worth-whileness/  so  to  speak,  of  most  things  is  coupled 
closely  in  the  public  mind,  and,  indeed,  in  some  adminis¬ 
trative  minds,  with  the  cost  to  produce.” 

Certainly  the  annual  “budget-fest”  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  the  school  authorities  to 
present  to  the  public  in  a  clear  and  attractive  form 
a  concise  account  of  what  they  have  achieved 
with  the  public’s  money  and  what  they  hope  to 
achieve  with  what  they  hope  the  public  will  give 
them  for  next  year.  Dreary  looking,  undigested 
tabulations,  sprung  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
will  not  suffice.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
publicity  and  salesmanship  must  be  applied  in  in¬ 
terpreting  statistical  data  in  a  way  that  will  make 
the  public  not  only  understand  what  they  are 
about,  but  also  enthusiastic  about  the  activities 
whose  usefulness  they  are  intended  to  measure. 

As  part  of  such  an  exposition  of  New  York 
City’s  peculiar  needs  and  plans,  a  comparison  with 
what  other  cities  are  doing  would  be  most  illumi¬ 
nating  and  convincing.  Much  was  done  in  this 
respect  last  year  in  the  unpublished  analysis  of  the 
City  Superintendent  above  referred  to.  Much 
more  can  be  done  if  the  task  is  begun  early 
enough  and  sufficient  clerical  assistance  supplied. 

The  recent  appraisal  of  state  school  systems 
by  the  Sage  Foundation  well  illustrates  the  amount 
of  public  interest  that  can  be  awakened  by  the  use 
of  the  comparative  method.  While  the  systems  of 
school  accounting  throughout  the  country  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  standardized  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  universal  application  of  this  principle,  the 
amount  of  such  information  is  very  great  and  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  it  to  the  utmost  is  un¬ 
questioned.  To  quote  Mr.  Cook  again: 

“Standardization  of  school  accounts  and  statistics  has 
already  accelerated  the  desire  to  inquire  into  what  our  con¬ 
temporaries  are  doing.  The  school  community  is  no  longer 
surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall  of  self-sufficiency. 

“It  is  found  to  be  profitable  and  advantageous  to  study 
the  operation  of  activities  in  kindred  systems — to  refrain 
from  establishing  what  another  has  already  found  useless 
and  to  reproduce  in  the  same  or  better  form  that  which  our 
neighbor  has  painstakingly  originated. 


“Education  is  broad  and  unpatentable,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  community,  we  are  justified  in  securing,  by 
legitimate  means,  the  inventions,  discoveries  and  experience 
of  other  school  systems. 

“Conversely  it  is  our  duty  to  make  known  our  successes 
and  our  failures  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

“It  should  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  disgrace 
or  cause  for  humiliation,  to  have  to  report  that  an  activity 
or  an  experiment,  started  in  good  faith,  has  proven  un¬ 
successful  or  that  its  mediocrity  in  results  does  not  justify 
its  continuance. 

“The  helpfulness  and  value  of  exchange  of  recorded 
experiences  of  cost,  both  in  unit  form  as  well  as  in  volume, 
and  the  related  kinds,  grades  and  volumes  of  service  repre¬ 
sented  thereby,  is  unquestionable. 

“While  it  must  be  conceded  that  conditions  vary  in 
different  localities,  nevertheless  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
of  school  systems  operating  upon  a  similar  basis  and  of 
corresponding  size,  to  make  it  worth  while,  at  any  time,  to 
interchange  experiences  in  relation  to  any  question  of  mo¬ 
ment  which  may  arise.” 

Approached  from  this  point  of  view,  the  annual 
budget  season  becomes  an  occasion  not  merely  for 
securing  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  schools,  but  also  for  appraising  results  and  for 
popularizing  school  policies. 

Heretofore,  it  may  be  justly  said,  the  schools 
of  New  York  City  have  failed  to  make  the  most 
of  this  splendid  opportunity.  Too  frequently  the 
prevaling  characteristic  of  the  budget  discussion 
has  been  an  unseemly  squabble,  a  whispering  and 
shuffling  behind  closed  doors,  an  endless  proces¬ 
sion  of  “executive  sessions”  from  which  the  in¬ 
terested  public  has  been  excluded  as  improperly 
inquisitive ! 

Let  us  have  an  end  of  this  short-sighted  policy. 
Let  us  have  “open  diplomacy”  in  this  bugetary 
business.  Let  us  preserve  and  extend  the  wide 
public  interest  in  education  that  was  so  splendidly 
manifested  in  the  recent  campaign  for  teachers 
salaries.  The  public  is  keenly  concerned  about  its 
public  schools.  It  will  not  shirk  the  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  making  them  fully  efficient,  once  it  un¬ 
derstands  the  principles  at  stake. 

We  congratulate  the  school  authorities  of  New 
York  City  upon  the  splendid  opportunity  the 
coming  budget  hearings  afford  them  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence.  We  trust  they  will 
grasp  it  unflinchingly. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL! 

HE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  is  to  be 


1  congratulated  upon  its  action  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  unanimously  re-electing  Dr.  Andrew 
W.  Edson  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  relief  to  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  to 
informed  citizens  generally,  to  learn  that  the  dire 
rumors  of  repulsive  political  intrigue  to  oust  him 
had  come  to  naught  so  decisively. 

There  was  an  element  of  grim  humor  in  the 
spectacle  of  Dr.  Edson,  with  his  record  of  nearly 
a  half  century  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
cause  of  public  education,  which  had  won  for 
him  a  well  earned  national  reputation,  waiting 
patiently  for  our  two-year  old  Board  of  Education 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  recognition  that  was 
due  his  professional  career.  It  illustrated  strik¬ 
ingly  a  grave  weakness  in  our  educational  pro¬ 
cedure. 

For  it  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  there  should 
ever  have  been  a  doubt  of  his  re-election  or  any 
delay  in  effecting  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
within  two  years  of  the  age  of  retirement  and  no 
question  was  raised  as  to  his  fitness.  In  the  Army 
and  Navy  they  do  things  more  graciously.  Men 
who  there  give  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  the 
service  of  their  country  can  look  forward  without 
fear  of  frustration  to  an  honorable  retirement  as 
a  just  reward  for  their  devotion.  That  such  a 
practice  does  not  generally  prevail  in  our  public 
school  system  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  places 
worthy  men  and  women  only  too  frequently  in 
disheartening  positions  and  keeps  ever  before 
them  the  dread  that  the  culmination  of  their 
careers  may  be  marred  by  the  thoughtless,  the 
ignorant  or  the  maliciously  ambitious.  It  violates 
the  very  spirit  of  our  American  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play ! 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  “all’s  well 
that  ends  well!”  As  Superintendent  Ettinger  so 
well  expressed  it  in  his  remarks  to  the  Board  of 
Education  following  their  action,  the  re-election 
of  Dr.  Edson  will  go  far  toward  strengthening  the 
morale  of  the  school  system.  It  will  inspire  new 
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confidence  in  those  who  are  striving  to  rise 
through  meritorious  service.  And,  let  us  hope,  it 
will  also  discourage  those  who  lack  true  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  from  ignobly  seeking  self  advance¬ 
ment  by  heartlessly  undermining  others  who  have 
no  political  weapons  of  defense. 

The  salvation  of  our  public  school  system  de¬ 
pends  primarily  upon  the  efficiency  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  professional  staff.  Any  thing  which 
threatens  the  morale  of  the  teaching  corps  threa¬ 
tens  the  integrity  of  the  most  cherished  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  In  the  re-election  of 
Dr.  Edson  the  Board  of  Education  has  with  com¬ 
mendable  discretion  prevented  the  immediate  oc- 
curance  of  such  a  danger. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on ! 

We  shall  then  face  the  future  with  greater 
assurance  that  proficiency  is  more  potent  than  pull 
and  that  the  professional  leaders  in  our  school 
system  will  be  selected  from  the  most  worthy  and 
efficient  and  be  guaranteed  the  recognition  and 
security  which  alone  can  make  possible  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  education. 


THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  UNIVERSITY 
CONVOCATION 


COMMISSIONER  FINLEY  has  announced 
the  following  program  for  the  Fifty-sixth 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  submit¬ 
ting  to  our  readers  in  the  hope  that  many  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  attend  this  interesting  annual 
meeting  of  citizens  and  educators  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

The  Convocation  will  be  held  in  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Building  at  Albany,  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  next,  October  7th  and  8th.  Dr.  Finley’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  program  follows : 


At  the  opening  session  of  the  Convocation  there 
will  be  recognition  of  those  who  have  notably  served 
the  State  in  the  special  field  of  education,  of  science 
and  of  letters.  Tribute  will  be  paid  to  President  Schur- 
man  and  his  distinguished  service — for  twenty-eight 
years  president  of  Cornell  University.  The  great  work 
of  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  has  died  during  the  past  year,  will 
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also  be  recalled.  All  who  were  present  at  last  year's 
Convocation  will  remember  the  stirring  address  by 
President  Bliss  of  the  SyriaA  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut,  incorporated  by  the  University.  Addresses  will 
be  made  in  his  memory.  Mr.  Philip  Hitti,  an  alumnus 
of  the  Beirut  College,  will  speak  on  behalf  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  will  speak  in  memory  both 
of  Dr.  Bliss  and  of  William  Dean  Howells.  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  at  one  time  a  New  York  school  teacher, 
will  fife  present  if  his  strength  permits. 

The  general  theme  for  the  Convocation  will  be  “The 
Schools  of  Yesterday,  To-day  and  To-morrow.”  The 
program  of  the  Thursday  evening  session  will  begin 
with  a  visualization  of  the  first  Dutch  school  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  under  Adam  Roelantsen,  the  first  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  a 
rare  collection  of  early  school  books,  will  speak  on  “The 
First  New  York  and  New  England  School  Books,”  and 
will  later  exhibit  his  collection.  Among  the  other 
speakers  of  the  evening  will  be  the  Acting  Minister  for 
the  Netherlands,  His  Excellency  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort, 
Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip  and  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 

On  Friday  morning  the  theme  will  be  “The  Schools 
of  To-morrow,”  with  the  following  program:  “The 
Training  of  the  Teacher  for  To-morrow,”  by  Dean 
Holmes  of  Harvard  University;  “The  Rural  School  of 
To-morrow,”  by  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  “The  City  School  of  To-morrow,” 
by  Superintendent  Hartwell  of  Buffalo;  “The  College  of 
To-morrow,”  by  Dean  Angier  of  Yale  University. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  “Music  as  a  Factor  in  Education.”  Dr. 
Eugene  Noble,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  the 
Juillard  Music  Foundation,  will  preside  and  speak. 
Madame  Homer  and  Miss  Homer  will  sing,  and  Mr. 
David  Bispham  will  speak  and  will  illustrate  his  ad¬ 
dress  by  singing  himself. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
cidental  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  May¬ 
flower  Compact  and  of  the  First  American  Legislative 
Assembly  in  Virginia.  Governor  Smith  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  for  New  York.  Governor  Coolidge  has 
promised  to  be  present,  if  possible,  in  person.  If  not, 
he  will  send  a  representative  for  Massachusetts.  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  be  represented  by  the  Honorable  Lyon  G. 
Tyler  (a  son  of  John  Tyler,  the  tenth  president  of  the 
United  States),  late  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  Brief  addresses  will  also  be  made  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Morgenthau  and  the  Honorable  Frederick  A. 
Wallis,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  relative  to  the 
coming  of  later  “pilgrims.” 

The  Convocation  will  have  its  culmination  in  the 
reception  by  the  Regents  of  Sir  Arthur  William  Currie, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  a  former  school  teacher,  and  newly- 
elected  principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
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AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  DIS¬ 
CUSSED  Pft  FIRST  HAND 

HE  NEW  SCHOOL  for  Social  Research 


1  announces  for  its  second  year  an  interesting 
array  of  lectures,  discussions  and  research, 
given  at  convenient  hours  for  busy  people  and  “de¬ 
signed  for  mature  persons  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  the  social  sciences  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  specific  enquires.’* 

While  several  of  the  courses  offered  in  history, 
anthropology,  psychology,  economics,  statistics 
and  government  will  appeal  to  our  readers  who 
are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  a  special  course  in  the  field  of  education 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

Mrs.  Marietta  L.  Johnson,  founder  of  the 
School  of  Organic  Education,  will  give  a  series  of 
ten  lectures  on  consecutive  Saturdays,  beginning 
on  October  9th,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  on  “THE  RELA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PROCESS  TO  THE 
NEEDS  OF  THE  UNFOLDING  ORGANISM.” 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  conducted  a  demonstration 
in  two  public  schools  of  New  York  City  during 
the  current  school  year  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  work  of  the  Public  Education  Association  in 
the  field  of  grading  children  according  to  ability 
rather  than  merely  age  and  progress  in  tradi¬ 
tional  school  subjects. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  sought  to  demonstrate  in 
New  York  City,  as  she  has  for  several  years  in 
Fairhope,  Alabama,  that  it  is  possible  for  children 
“to  lead  the  same  natural  lives  in  school  that  they 
lead  in  good  homes  outside  of  school  hours;  to 
progress  bodily,  mentally  and  morally  in  school 
without  factitious  pressure,  rewards,  examina¬ 
tions,  grades  or  promotions,  while  they  acquire 
sufficient  control  of  the  conventional  tools  of 
learning  and  of  study  of  books — reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  figuring— to  be  able  to  use  them  inde¬ 
pendently.” 

As  Mrs.  Johnson’s  work  has  been  conducted 
largely  under  conditions  for  wholesome  natural 
growth  in  small  enough  groups  for  the  teacher 
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as  a  leader  rather  than  as  an  instructor  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  of  each 
child  individually  and  then  to  adapt  the  work 
to  individual  needs,  it  will  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  that  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  New  York  City  schools  to  learn  of 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  work  at  first  hand  and  discuss  with 
her  ways  in  which  it  can  be  effectively  applied, 
more  extensively  to  conditions  in  our  public 
school  system. 

For  full  information  regarding  this  and  other 
courses,  address  The  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  465  West  23rd  Street. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  P.  E.  A. 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Martha  Lincoln 
Draper,  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  rest  of  the  Committee  are :  Mrs. 
Miriam  Sutro  Price,  Chairman ;  Elbert  F.  Baldwin, 
W.  K.  Brice,  Clyde  Furst,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Henderson, 
Charles  P.  Howland,  Alfred  Jaretzki,  Jr.,  Robert 
H.  Neilson,  George  D.  Strayer,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
R.  Swan. 


The  Officers  of  the  Association  for  1920  are: 
Charles  P.  Howland,  President;  Joseph  R.  Swan, 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 
Hon.  Vice-President;  W.  K.  Brice,  Treasurer; 
Earle  Bailie,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee; 
and  Howard  W.  Nudd,  Director. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  comprise:  Frederic  W. 
Allen,  W.  K.  Brice,  Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dodge,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Henderson,  Charles  P.  Howland,  Darwin  P. 
Kingsley,  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
William  Church  Osborn,  Mrs.  Miriam  Sutro 
Price,  Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade,  Mrs.  Willard  D. 
Straight,  Percy  S.  Straus,  Charles  H.  Strong, 
Henry  W.  Taft,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  William 
G.  Willcox  and  Arthur  Woods. 
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I!  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


IS  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
PROGRAM  THE  SOUNDEST 
WE  CAN  EXPECT? 


WHAT  HOPE  IS  THERE  for  an  early  and 
permanent  solution  of  the  part-time  and 
congestion  problems  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
building  program? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  appro¬ 
priation  of  $46,000,000  and  the  repeal  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  act  on  the  school  housing  situation? 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered  it  is 
essential  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  schools  that  must  be  remedied  before 
such  a  solution  can  be  said  to  have  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

First,  as  to  part-time — an  obscure  and  much 
abused  term  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  which 
exists  in  many  forms  and  under  diverse  names. 
Exclusive  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade,  there 
are  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  who  are  on  part-time  or 
on  various  forms  of  make-shift  double-session  pro¬ 
grams  that  are,  if  anything,  worse  than  part-time. 
For  years,  despite  annual  promises  of  early  ame¬ 
lioration,  this  situation  has  grown  steadily  worse. 
This  fall  official  estimates  place  the  increase  in 
part-time  over  last  year  at  over  20,000 ! 

In  addition  to  this  deplorable  situation  there 
are  thousands  of  grossly  oversized  classes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  statement  of  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  a  year  ago,  there  were  upwards  of 
500,000  children  in  classes  having  more  than  40 
children.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  were 
in  classes  having  more  than  45 ;  nearly  50,000 
were  in  classes  of  50  or  over;  and  at  least  5,000 
were  in  classes  of  more  than  55 !  As  the  same 
conditions  which  produce  an  enormous  increase  in 
part-time  naturally  serve  to  augment  the  size  of 
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classes,  it  is  obvious  that  this  situation,  too,  must 
be  more  acute  this  fall  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

It  is  this  discouraging  state  of  affairs  that  must 
be  born  in  mind  when  one  considers  the  adequacy 
of  any  proposal  for  building  construction.  What 
is  the  outlook  for  solution? 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  must  be  done  to 
remedy  the  part-time  situation  alone.  What  is 
the  prospect  of  securing  a  five-hour,  reserved-seat 
day  for  every  child,  which  is  the  fundamental  aim 
of  the  present  building  program? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  task  is  two-fold.  An 
adequate  program  must  not  only  eliminate  the 
accumulated  part-time  to  date  but  also  keep  pace 
with  the  annual  increase  in  register. 

If  there  were  no  part-time  or  double-sessions 
at  all  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  if  all  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  children  now  in  that  group 
were  on  full-time,  how  much  would  it  cost  per 
annum  to  keep  up  with  the  annual  increase  in 
register  in  the  elementary  schools  alone?  This  in¬ 
crease  during  the  past  year  has  been  over  15,000. 
For  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  it  averaged  22,000.  When  conditions  again 
become  normal  and  immigration  regains  its  form¬ 
er  pace,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
latter  figure  will  once  more  prevail  if  not  indeed, 
be  exceeded.  At  the  present  rate  of  building  cost* 
it  would  require  anywhere  from  $12,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  A  YEAR  to  keep  pace  with  such  an 
increase  in  register  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
policy  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  where  we  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years,  when  the  buildings  provided 
for  by  the  $25,000,000  at  present  available  are 
completed.  There  will  by  that  time  be  more  than 
enough  NEW  children  added  to  the  register  to 

*A  school  building  with  its  site  which  cost  less  than  $500,000  a  few  years 
ago  and  which  only  last  year  cost  #750  000  wilt  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,500,000  next  year,  according  to  official  figures  in  the  school  budget 
estimate.  This  means  nearly  $750  for  each  child  in  a  building  erected 
to  accommodate  2,000  pupils. 


occupy  the  additional  sittings,  and  we  shall  have 
more  part-time  and  double-sessions  than  ever 
before. 

To  provide,  moreover,  for  the  elimination  of 
the  accumulated  quarter  of  a  million  part-time 
and  double-sessions,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  and  one  with  which  every  municipal  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  last  two  decates  has  grappled 
unsuccessfully,  it  would  require,  in  addition  to 
such  large  expenditures  for  annual  increase  in 
register,  somewhat  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,- 
000,000,  on  the  basis  of  present  building  costs,  to 
give  every  part-time  and  double-session  child  a 
reserved  seat ! 

Just  how  much  more  it  would  also  cost  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  additional  accommodations  necessary  to 
place  in  proper  sized  classes  the  500,000  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  now  suffering  from  overcrowding 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  evident  that  it, 
too,  would  run  into  many  millions! 

What  relief  can  be  reasonably  expected,  then, 
for  the  children  now  in  the  schools?  How  much 
would  the  proposed  $46,000,000  avail  to  stem  this 
overwhelming  tide,  even  if  it  could  be  provided 
v/ithin  the  constitutional  debt  limit?  And  what 
tangible  hope  is  there,  if  any,  for  the  advent  of  this 
reserved-seat  millenium  in  the  repeal  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  act? 

Certainly  little  can  be  expected  within  the  next 
year  or  two  from  such  sources.  The  City  is  al- 
.  ready  within  a  very  few  millions  of  its  debt  limit 
and  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  this  year  to  grant 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  proposed  $46,000,000 ! 
But  even  if  it  were  granted  in  toto,  it  is  obvious 
that,  at  the  rate  at  which  public  school  buildings 
are  erected,  to  which  we  shall  refer  more  fully 
later,  the  accommodations  so  provided  would  be 
no  more  than  needed  for  the  NEW  children  alone 
and  the  present  part-time  and  overcrowding 
would  remain  as  acute  as  before ! 

How  far  the  extention  of  the  debt  limit  next 
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year,  resulting  from  the  increased  assessment  of 
property  in  New  York  City,  will  aid  in  the 
achievement  of  such  an  ambitious  program  is  a 
question.  To  many  thoughtful  citizens  it  will 
seem  that,  however  possible  it  may  be  to  borrow 
such  enormous  sums,  it  will  be  extremely  unwise 
to  embark  upon  an  enterprise  that  appears  so 
extravagant.  For,  every  dollar  borrowed  at  this 
time  means  fifty  or  sixty  cents  received  for  which 
a  full  one  hundred  cents  must  be  paid  back  in  the 
future  when  money  returns  to  its  normal  value. 
Huge  indebtedness  also  means  huge  sums  for  in¬ 
terest  and  for  the  redemption  of  bonds,  all  of 
which,  when  added  to  the  annual  budgets,  will 
produce  a  dead  weight  upon  taxes  for  years  to 
come  and  naturally  result  in  a  policy  of  paring 
down  to  the  bone  every  departmental  budget,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  public  schools.  It  would  seem 
inevitable  that  new  departures  in  education  and 
the  extension  of  desirable  activities  would  be 
dangerously  curtailed  with  dire  effects  upon  the 
enrichment  of  the  public  school  program.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  but  natural  that  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  continued  progress  in 
the  public  schools  should  hope  that  a  new  way  of 
solving  part-time  and  congestion  may  be  found 
that  will  not  entail  such  enormous  debts  that  are 
bound  to  militate  so  unfortunately  against  the 
healthy  development  of  the  public  school  system. 

Aside  from  the  purely  fiscal  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  there  are  many  practical  difficulties 
involved  which  cause  grave  doubt  as  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  soundness  of  the  present  building  program  as 
a  basis  for  an  early  solution  of  the  part-time  and 
congestion  problems.  Not  least  among  these  is 
the  scarcity  of  labor  and  materials,  which  will 
doubtless  be  increased  rather  than  decreased  for 
some  time  to  come  by  the  erection  of  much 
needed  homes  for  the  people.  There  is,  also,  the 
traditional  technique  of  acquiring  sites,  draught¬ 
ing  plans  and  letting  contracts  for  the  construe- 


tion  of  public  school  buildings  which  necessarily 
makes  for  anything  but  expedition  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  results.  How  such  a  pretentious  building  pro¬ 
gram  as  that  sketched  above  can  get  anywhere 
under  such  circumstances  in  time  to  be  of  use  to 
the  present  generation,  is  beyond  any  but  the 
most  imaginative  and  optimistic  mind.  A  single 
example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  Nearly 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Mitchel  administration  was  scrapped 
by  the  present  authorities  and  a  new  “solution” 
evolved.  During  this  period  $25,000,000  has  been 
made  available  for  school  building  purposes  of 
which  $10,000,000  was  part  of  the  balance  left  over 
from  the  Mitchel  administration.  Up  to  date 
only  $4,000,000  of  this  balance  has  actually  been 
spent,  leaving  some  $6,000,000,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  amount  bequeathed  to  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  by  its  predecessor,  still  to  be  expended! 
How  can  the  woeful  part-time  and  congestion 
problem  ever  be  solved  by  means  of  such  a  snail- 
like  process?  And  what  practical  use  can  there 
be  for  appropriating  still  larger  sums  to  remain 
unused  for  years  to  come?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  look  upon  the  whole  business  as  a  mere 
gesture  for  political  effect? 

Is  the  situation  hopeless,  then?  Must  we 
throw  up  our  hands  in  despair  and  accept  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  securing 
proper  housing  for  the  children  and  teachers  in 
the  New  York  City  schools,  who  are  now  labor¬ 
ing  under  conditions  that  are  well  nigh  in¬ 
tolerable? 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  in  the  highly 
trained  and  alert  personnel  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  New  York  school  system  there  is  the 
ability  to  grapple  successfully  with  this  situation 
and  formulate  a  policy  of  school  construction  that 
will  be  possible  of  achievement  within  the  finan¬ 
cial  ability  of  the  City  and  with  due  consideration 
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of  the  rate  at  which  such  buildings  can  be  rea¬ 
sonably  constructed? 

We  think  not! 

We  believe  that  such  constructive  statesman¬ 
ship  does  exist  in  the  school  system,  and  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  it  will  soon  express  itself  effec¬ 
tively.  The  problem  is  difficult,  but  it  can  be 
solved.  Let  our  educational  statesmen  step  forth ! 

As  Superintendent  Frank  Cody  of  Detroit  has 
put  it  in  the  current  number  of  the  “Detroit  Edu¬ 
cational  Bulletin:” 

“Good  teaching  would  avail  little  if  city  children 
were  crowded  into  poorly  heated  and  badly  ventilated 
buildings  resulting  in  sickness  and  inability  to  learn. 
This  would  be  wasteful.  Possibly  some  teachers  have 
existed  who  needed  no  equipment  to  assist  them  in  their 
work,  but  the  average  teacher  secures  better  results 
when  housed  in  a  mechanically  perfect  room  with  equip¬ 
ments  designed  for  the  children  using  it.” 

This  is  the  great  need  facing  New  York,  since 
teachers  have  been  given  adequate  compensation ! 

CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS  MUST  BE 
PROVIDED  WITH  PROPER  WORKING 
CONDITIONS. 

PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 
OUTLINED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

IT  WILL  BE  OF  INTEREST  to  our  readers  to 
learn  of  the  platform  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  which  comprises  thousands 
of  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

We  quote  this  platform  in  full: 

“The  purpose  and  object  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  United  States.” — Charter  of 
Association  granted  by  Congress. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
chartered,  the  National  Education  Association  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  following  platform: 

i.  A  competent,  well-trained  teacher,  in  hearty  ac- 
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cord  with  American  ideals,  in  every  public  school 
position  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Increased  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  such  inducements  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
as  will  attract  men  and  women  of  the  highest  character 
and  ability  to  this  important  field  of  public  service. 

3.  Such  an  awakening  of  the  people  to  a  realization 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  education  as  will  elevate 
the  profession  of  teaching  to  a  higher  plane  in  public 
esteem  and  insure  just  compensation,  social  recognition, 
and  permanent  tenure  on  the  basis  of  efficient  service. 

4.  Continued  and  thorough  investigation  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  as  the  basis  for  revised  educational 
standards  and  methods,  to  the  end  that  the  schools  may 
attain  greater  efficiency  and  make  the  largest  possible 
contribution  to  public  welfare. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  and 
Federal  aid  to  encourage  and  assist  the  states  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  with  the  expressed  provision 
that  the  management  of  the  public  schools  shall  remain 
exclusively  under  state  control. 

6.  The  unification  and  federation  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country  in  one  great  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  and  through  education,  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  nation.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  every  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  a  local 
teachers’  organization,  a  state  teachers”  association,  and 
the  National  Education  Association. 

7.  Active  assistance  to  state  and  local  affiliated 
associations  in  securing  needed  legislation  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  such  associations  and  the  welfare 
of  their  members  in  accordance  with  the  charter  and 
by-laws  of  this  Association. 

8.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  service  to  all  teachers 
of  equivalent  training,  experience  and  success;  and  the 
promotion  of  sympathetic  co-operation  between  school 
authorities  and  teachers  by  utilizing  under  recognized 
authority  and  responsible  leadership  suggestions  and 
advice  based  upon  class-room  experience. 

9.  Co-operation  with  other  organizations  and  with 
men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  vision  everywhere 
who  recognize  that  only  through  education  can  be 
solved  many  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  our 
nation. 

10.  The  National  Education  Association  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  program  of  service: — service  to  the  teachers, 
service  to  the  profession,  service  to  the  nation.  Its 
supreme  purpose  is  the  welfare  of  the  childhood  of 
America. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


OUR  ANNUAL  SPECTACLE! 


WE  HAVE  WITH  US  AGAIN  the  annual 
budgetary  “follies,”  with  the  Mayor  and 
the  Comptroller  in  their  usual  roles.  The 
spectacle  this  year,  however,  is  more  thrilling 
than  ever  before. 


The  program  includes,  in  addition  to  several 
of  the  features  of  last  year’s  bill,  a  special  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  acrobatics  which  for  sheer  nerve  and 
assurance  excells  anything  yet  witnessed  in  this 
metropolis. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  sleight-of- 
hand  act  of  putting  the  school  building  item  into 
the  tax  levy  budget  and  taking  it  out  again  for 
political  effect.  And  the  efforts  to  save  the  people 
from  the  insidious  designs  of  the  villainous  school 
authorities  are  performed  with  customary  gusto. 
But  the  real  thrill  comes  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
war  dance  scene,  where,  after  much  side  stepping 
and  a  series  of  marvelous  “flip-flops,”  the  educa¬ 
tional  budget  like  a  huge  dragon  is  cut  right  in 
two  in  the  middle ! 

This  is  what  happens : 


Under  the  direction  of  the  City  authoritories 
the  Board  of  Education  has  prepared  an  annual 
budget  estimate  aggregating  $146,322,050.11, 
which  comprises  $91,904,114.93  for  current  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation,  $7,497,607.38  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  special  revenue  bonds  and  tax  notes 
authorized  and  requested  to  meet  unforseen  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  for  1920,  and  $46,920,327.80  for 
capital  outlay  for  new  sites  and  buildings. 

After  the  public  has  been  sufficiently  flabber¬ 
gasted  by  this  enormous  sum,  it  is  suddenly  more 
or  less  naively  “discovered,”  as  was  also  done 
last  year,  that  the  latter  item  for  sites  and  build¬ 
ings  should  never  have  been  included  in  the  tax- 
levy  budget  at  all,  but  should  have  been  placed 
in  a  separate  request  for  corporate  stock!  This 
simple  device  first  serves  to  swell  the  total  request 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  tax-levy 
budget  and,  then,  after  the  desired  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  public,  offers  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dramatic  denunciation  of  the  school 


budget  and  for  heroic  city  officials  to  “serve  the 
people”  by  removing  this  sum  unceremoniously. 

The  scene  is  then  shifted  and  action  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  item  of  $91,904,114.93  for  current 
maintenance  and  operation.  Of  this  amount  the 
State  contributes  $9,877,652.16,  leaving  $82,026,- 
462.77  for  the  City  to  appropriate.  This  is  the 
real  educational  budget  estimate  for  1921. 

Immediately  the  action  becomes  violent! 

It  is  pointed  out  vociferously  that  this  request 
is  in  excess  of  this  year’s  allowance  to  the  extent 
of  $23,534,292.08,  and  that  this  is  due  primarily 
to  the  mandatory  increase  in  teachers’  salaries, 
caused  by  the  nefarious  Lockwood- Donohue  Bill, 
which  was  passed  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  Comptroller. 

Think  of  it!  Over  $62,000,000  for  the  salaries 
of  the  professional  staff  in  the  budget  for  1921, 
as  compared  with  less  than  $40,000,000  in  the 
original  allowance  for  1920!  And  all  due  to  man¬ 
datory  legislation  passed,  it  is  true,  under  the 
pressure  of  overwhelming  public  opinion,  BUT 
without  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Comp¬ 
troller  !  Surely  something  must  be  done  to  correct 
and  combat  such  an  inexcusable  blunder  and  in¬ 
justice  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  democracy! 

It  is  here  again  that  art,  or  rather  artifice,  is 
employed  to  triumph  over  the  City’s  foes. 

Since  the  State,  through  its  Legislature,  wil¬ 
fully  placed  this  “burden”  on  the  City  of  New 
York,  why  shouldn’t  the  State  through  its  own 
tax  levy  obtain  the  necessary  funds?  This  would 
not  only  be  treating  the  State  in  the  way  it  always 
deserves  but  also  enable  the  City  fathers  to  use 
local  funds  for  other  purposes  and  thereby  escape 
the  political  backfire  of  an  unpopular  high  tax 
rate. 

Accordingly,  the  old  mandatory  provision  of 
4.9  mills  of  the  tax-rate  for  school  purposes  is 
trotted  out  to  the  footlights,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  made  obsolete  by  the  more  recent  and 
equally  mandatory  Lockwood-Donohue  bill,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  does  not  furnish  enough  to  pay  even 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  It  is  thereupon  brazenly 
proposed  that  the  City  grant  the  schools  next 
year  only  the  product  derived  from  this  rate, 
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amounting  to  some  $43,720,880.83,  and  that  it  be 
put  up  to  the  Legislature  to  provide  the  remain- 
ing  $38,305,581.94  necessary  to  meet  the  total  re¬ 
quest  of  $82,026,462.77. 

What  a  thrilling  suggestion  and  how  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  the  City  school  system ! 

It  would  really  make  no  difference  to  the 
people,  of  course,  since  they  would  pay  the  taxes 
anyway,  whether  levied  by  the  City  or  the  State. 
But  the  City  tax-rate  would  look  much  lower,  the 
people  would  think  they  were  getting  something 
for  nothing  and  the  local  politicians  would  live 
happily  forever  after! 

Nevertheless  there  is  an  element  of  good  in 
all  things  apparently  evil,  for,  while  at  first  glance 
this  grotesque  proposition  would  seem  to  threaten 
the  integrity  of  the  schools  and  leave  their  opera¬ 
tion  after  July  1  next  to  the  mercy  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  it  may  well  be  that  the  City  authorities  have 
unwittingly  performed  a  signal  service  to  the 
cause  of  public  education.  Thoughful  students 
of  public  school  administration  have  long  stood 
for  education  as  a  State  function  and  have  sought 
in  many  ways  to  concentrate  ultimate  control  of 
the  system  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
In  this  they  have  always  been  combatted  by  the 
City  authorities.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  have  our  own  City  officials,  how¬ 
ever  unwittingly,  offer  such  a  proposition  on  their 
own  initiative.  For  if  the  State  is  to  be  requested 
to  relieve  the  City  to  such  an  extent  financially, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  be  expected 
also  to  relieve  the  City  equally  of  control  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  school  system.  The  City  authori¬ 
ties  could,  therefore,  have  suggested  nothing  more 
welcome  than  that  the  present  financial  death 
grip  of  the  municipal  government  on  the  school 
system  be  broken.  It  may  well  be  interpreted  as 
an  important  step  forward  toward  the  financial 
independence  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  as 
the  local  subdivision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  City  authorities  will  not  pursue  this  course  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  The  “show”  is  not  yet  over. 


We  have  yet  to  see  the  ensemble  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls  on  the  last  day  of  this  month.  The 
“follies”  will  doubtless  pursue  their  joysome 
way  to  the  very  end  and  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  see  an  early  change  of  scene.  A  loop-hole  has 
already  been  artfully  suggested  in  the  veiled 
promise  to  give  the  schools  a  “second  helping” 
after  all  the  other  city  departments  have  been 
taken  care  of.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  there¬ 
fore,  to  see  the  schools  get  substantially  their 
total  requests  in  the  final  appropriations. 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  it  is  essential  that 
every  citizen  exert  the  utmost  influence  to  secure 
in  the  municipal  budget  the  full  $82,026,462.77 
needed  to  operate  the  schools  during  1921. 

The  mere  threat  of  curtailing  appropriations 
in  the  ipanner  above  described  will  cause  grave 
unrest  in  the  school  system  and  result  in  lessened 
efficiency.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  longer!  The 
public  must  insist  upon  an  immediate  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  City  authorities. 


WILL  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  INFLUENCE 
FELT? 


SAFETY  FIRST 


HE  WISDOM  OF  THE  TEACHERS  in  in- 


1  sisting  upon  obtaining  salary  increases 
through  legislative  action  rather  than 
through  the  promises  of  the  City  authorities  is 
amply  justified  by  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  toward  the  educa¬ 
tional  budget. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  every  other  effort 
failed  to  dissuade  the  teachers  from  pressing  their 
salary  legislation  last  year  the  authorities  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  device  of  offering  something  “just 
as  good”  on  their  own  initiative. 

Fortunately  for  the  teachers,  they  did  not  heed 
this  siren  call,  but  insisted  on  pushing  the  Lock- 
wood-Donohue  Bill  through.  For  if  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  now  seeking  so 
strenuously  to  evade  its  obvious  legal  obligations 
under  this  bill,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  it 
might  do  if  it  were  subject  to  no  other  obligation 
than  its  own  promises. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 

Of  The  Public  and  the  Schools,  published  weekly  from  the  first  of  October 
until  the  middle  of  June,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1920. 

State  of  New  York,  )ss 
County  of  New  York.  )  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore¬ 
said,  personally  appeared  Howard  W.  Nudd,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  The 
Public  and  the  Schools,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for-- the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Editor:  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Managing  Editor:  None.  Business 
Managers :  -None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.)  : 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  W.  40th 
St  .  New  York  City.  There  are  no  stockholders.  Approximately  800 
members  paying  dues.  The  President  is  Charles  P.  Howland,  37  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  Treasurer  is  W.  K.  Brice,  60  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica¬ 

tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

HOWARD  W.  NUDD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  September,  1920. 

JESSIE  SEIDENBERG, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 
[seal.]  New  York  County  No.  152. 

Register  No.  2142. 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1922.) 


Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classification), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post  office. 
The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue 
printed  next  after  its  filing. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


OF  THE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE, 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE-? 


HE  APPARENT  INDIFFERENCE  of 


1  citizens  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  as 
witnessed  by  their  failure  to  speak  in  any 
appreciable  numbers  at  the  recent  public  hearings 
on  the  City  school  budget  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  has  been  frequently 
commented  upon  in  the  public  press  during  the 
past  few  days. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Is  it  because  the  people  are  not  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  or  is  it 
because  they  have  been  given  little  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  express  adequately  their  convictions 
upon  them? 

We  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  explanation. 

Have  you  ever  attempted  to  speak  on  the  bud¬ 
get  at  these  so-called  public  “hearings  ?”  If  not, 
you  have  missed  “the  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a 
life  time!”  For  the  person  who  braves  that  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  endowed  with  that  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  virtues  which  results  only  from  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  persistence  of  Bryan,  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  Lincoln  and  the  courage  of  Daniel  in 
the  lions’  den! 

This  is  what  takes  place : 

Mr.  Common  People  is  officially  invited,  via 
the  City  Record  and  the  public  press,  to  appear 
and  be  heard  in  person,  on  certain  specified  dates, 
in  behalf  of  any  item  or  items  in  the  tentative 
budget  in  which  he  may  be  interested.  If  he  ac¬ 
cepts  this  invitation  as  having  been  made  in  good 
faith  and  “bites,”  as  the  saying  goes,  this  is  what 
he  lets  himself  in  for: 

The  City  fathers  are  arrayed  in  semi-circular 
formation  on  an  elevated  platform  behind  an  im¬ 
posing  balustrade  at  one  end  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  chamber.  There  are  assistants  to  the 
right  of  them,  assistants  to  the  left  of  them  and 
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agile  and  vocal  messengers  fore  and  aft.  In  the 
trench  before  this  formidable  gathering  Mr.  Com¬ 
mon  People  makes  his  heroic  stand. 

From  the  moment  he  lets  the  world  know,  in 
more  or  less  faltering  tones,  who  he  is  anyway 
and  whom  he  represents,  he  is  put  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  Before  his  first  sentence  is  completed  he 
finds  himself  involuntarily  involved  in  a  veritable 
bedlam.  Those  on  the  platform  who  are  not  fir¬ 
ing  a  volley  of  irrelevant  questions  at  him  or 
attempting  to  make  him  the  “butt”  of  cheap  and 
clumsy  efforts  at  humor,  are  carrying  on  among 
themselves  an  endless  chatter  and  exchange  of  re¬ 
partee  which  is  anything  but  reassuring  to  the 
helpless  culprit  before  them.  No  one,  apparently, 
cares  a  hang  for  what  he  is  talking  about,  for  no 
one  makes  the  slightest  effort  at  sustained  or  re¬ 
spectful  attention.  The  attitude  toward  him  is 
one  of  impatient  intolerance.  He  has  dared  to 
question  the  wisdom  incorporated  in  the  tentative 
budget!  What  courtesy  can  he  therefore  expect? 

Aroused  from  time  to  time  from  his  apparent 
coma  or  diverted  at  intervals  from  engrossing 
conversation  with  the  Controller  and  others,  the 
Mayor  interrupts  to  express  his  customary  plati¬ 
tudes  or  to  indulge  in  his  little  jokes  which  youth¬ 
ful  reporters  present  hasten  to  copy  down,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  as  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  greatest  news  value  at  the  performance. 
One  City  father  after  another  leaves  his  accus¬ 
tomed  seat  to  joke  or  converse  with  an  assistant 
or  to  visit  a  colleague  at  the  further  end  of  the  arc 
of  government.  Messengers  come  and  messengers 
go,  after  much  stage-whisper  consultation,  and 
the  din  keeps  up  forever.  Not  infrequently  some 
innocent  remark  of  Mr.  Common  People  sets  the 
“fathers”  squabbling  among  themselves,  thereby 
placing  him  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  one 
who  has  unwittingly  intruded  into  a  family  quar¬ 
rel,  the  underlying  causes  whereof  he  is  ignorant. 
Inevitably  the  discussion  drifts  into  a  hopeless 
muddle  and,  in  sheer  despair,  Mr.  Common 
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People  finally  extricates  himself  as  gracefully  as 
possible  and  retires  more  or  less  ingloriously  to 
the  rear  to  make  room  for  the  next  lamb  who  is 
to  be  slaughtered  on  this  altar  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment. 

One  experience  of  this  sort  is  usually  a  sure 
cure  for  the  average  citizen.  Only  the  hardened 
“agitators”  and  “paid  secretaries”  of  civic  organi¬ 
zations  survive  tiie  ordeal  with  sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  to  return  anew  to  the  fray. 

Is  it  any  wonder  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  general  public  has  come  to  look  upon 
these  so-called  public  hearings  as  nothing  more 
than  mimic  shows  and  to  conclude  that  the  real 
“work”  is  done  behind  closed  doors  by  the  elect. 
By  their  indefensible  discourtesy,  the  authorities 
have  created  an  indelible  impression  that  they 
regard  such  hearings  as  necessary  evils,  at  best, 
and  the  public  as  an  irritating  nuisance  whose 
presence  must  be  suffered  with  an  appearance  of 
toleration  as  one  of  the  unavoidable  misfortunes 
of  political  expediency. 

Until  the  tone  of  these  public  hearings  is 
changed  and  they  are  conducted  on  a  plane  com¬ 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  city  in 
America  the  present  farce  will  continue  and  the 
people  will  refrain  from  futile  participation  in  a 
humiliating  experience. 

There  is  no  greater  need  in  public  education 
to-day  than  the  frank  expression  of  public  opinion 
upon  public  school  policies.  Any  practice  which 
supresses  this  expression,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  is  doing  an  incalcuable  harm  to  the  schools 
and  is  worthy  of  the  most  severe  condemnation 
of  thoughtful  citizens. 


THE  LAST  STRAW 

JUST  AS  THIS  BULLETIN  is  going  to  press 
we  learn  of  the  final  action  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  cutting  the 
public  school  budget  over  $31,000,000  below  the 
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amount  absolutely  essential  to  run  the  schools 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  situation  facing  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  so  serious  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  expression  for  the  condemnation  this  action 
deserves.  It  is  the  last  straw  in  the  gross  mis¬ 
management  of  the  school  system  furnished  by 
the  present  municipal  administration.  It  is  the 
climax  of  a  series  of  measures  during  the  past 
three  years  that  have  served  to  undermine  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  to  weaken  the  morale 
of  the  entire  professional  staff. 

If  there  are  any  doubts  still  lingering  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  divorcing  the  control  of  the  schools 
from  the  realm  of  municipal  politics  it  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  dispelled  by  this  final  mortal  thrust. 

The  proposed  appropriation  will  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  even  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  teachers  for  the  year,  let  alone  provid¬ 
ing  for  heating,  supplies  and  repairs,  and  for  the 
countless  items  necessary  to  operate  the  physical 
plant  and  to  extend  the  educational  service  along 
progressive  lines. 

How  the  school  authorities  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  can  be  expected  to  formulate  a  coherent 
program  for  1921  is  a  question.  It  would  seem  to 
be  utterly  impossible.  We  have  no  doubt,  of 
course,  that  ultimately  the  funds  necessary  to  run 
the  schools  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  be 
provided  either  through  legislative  action  or  the 
issue  of  tax  notes  and  revenue  bonds.  The  people 
will  not  stand  for  a  moment  for  the  wrecking  of 
the  school  system  in  this  ruthless  fashion.  But 
the  havoc  such  uncertainty  will  produce  in  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  schools  is  obvious  to  the 
least  informed  citizen  in  the  community.  It  is 
well  nigh  a  crime  against  the  children  of  the  city ! 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  pocket- 
book,  moreover,  this  action,  as  President  Curran 
points  out,  is,  of  course,  foolish  and  extravagant 
to  an  extreme.  If  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the 
State,  it  means  that  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
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more  in  taxes  than  if  the  sum  were  included  in  the 
municipal  levy.  And  if  the  amount  is  raised  by 
tax  notes  and  revenue  bonds  it  will  have  to  be 
added,  plus  interest  and  other  expenses,  to  the 
budget  for  1922 !  Either  way,  the  public  has  an 
additional  burden  placed  upon  it  and  all  with  the 
result  of  disorganizing  and  threatening  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  entire  school  system. 

Could  any  proposition  be  equally  tragic  and 
grotesque? 

-In  keeping  with  the  whole  procedure,  we  note 
from  press  accounts  that  this  meeting  of  the  City 
fathers  was  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  in¬ 
anity  which  we  have  described  on  another  page. 
As  one  paper  put  it:  “Curran’s  reward  for  defend¬ 
ing  the  school  budget  was  the  severest  fusillade 
of  ridicule  that  has  been  produced  by  the  Board 
in  a  year  of  unprecedented  billingsgate.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  issue  before  us ! 

The  City  authorities  have  thrown  their  hat 
into  the  ring.  At  the  risk  of  fatally  crippling  the 
schools,  they  have  challenged  the  community  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  State  is  to  control  our 
system  of  public  education.  This  issue  will  be 
decided  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

What  will  the  public  do  about  it? 

We  have  no  doubt  of  where  we  shall  stand. 


HOW  WILL  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  FELT? 


A  WELCOME  REPORT 


HE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  is  to  be 


X  congratulated  upon  the  splendid  report 
just  published  in  support  of  the  major 
items  of  the  school  budget  estimate  for  the  year 
1921. 

It  is  the  kind  of  document  the  public  has  been 
wanting  for  years. 

From  cover  to  cover  it  is  packed  with  concise 
information  regarding  all  aspects  of  the  budget 
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requests  and  contains  numerous  statistical  dia¬ 
grams  which  give  the  gist  of  the  data  in  a  most 
illuminating  fashion. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  average  citizen 
after  reading  this  report  could  fail  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  schools  or  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  hitherto  puzzling 
items  in  the  budget. 

We  have  but  one  regret — that  it  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  weeks  ago.  We  received  our  copy  last 
Saturday,  when  the  public  hearings  on  the  bud¬ 
get  were  practically  over.  Doubtless  there  are 
good  reasons  for  the  delay  in  its  publication,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  it  prepared  and  distributed  in 
September.  If  this  had  been  done,  an  intensive 
follow-up  publicity  campaign  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  digests  and  public  conferences  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  have 
served  to  organize  a  body  of  informed  citizens 
who  could  have  appeared  more  effectively  than 
ever  before  at  the  hearings  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  this 
next  year.  A  commendable  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  City  Superintendent  is  on  the  right 
track. 


BUSINESS  MEN  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


HE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  of  the 


J.  State  of  New  York  and  the  Rotary  Club 
have  inaugurated  an  interesting  form  of 
co-operation  between  business  men  and  the 
schools. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  at  noon,  boys  from 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the  City  were 
the  guests  of  the  Chamber  in  its  Great  Hall  at 
65  Liberty  Street,  where  prizes  were  presented 
the  winners  of  an  essay  contest  on  “How  shall 
I  choose  an  occupation  and  how  I  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it.” 
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It  was  an  interesting  sight,  indeed,  to  see  the 
boys  and  their  parents  joining  with  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  business  men  in  the  city  in 
celebrating  what  President  Prail  of  the  Board  of 
Education  rightly  characterized  as  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  step  in  coordinating  the  schools  with  the 
business  world. 

The  speakers  included  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
President  of  the  Chamber;  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  a 
former  President  and  founder  of  the  Hepburn 
fund  which  made  the  prizes  possible ;  Howard  C. 
Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Chamber;  President  Prall  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  Superintendent  Ettinger  of  the  public 
schools;  Father  Smith,  Superintendent  of  tihe 
parochial  schools  of  New  York  City;  and  District 
Superintendent  Henry  Jenkins  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

It  was  announced  that  this  was  but  the  first  of 
a  series  of  projects  the  Chamber  has  in  mind  to 
stimulate  the  pupils  in  the  schools  to  look  forward 
to  business  as  a  professional  career.  This  is 
surely  a  commendable  service  to  the  children  of 
this  great  commercial  city  who  in  a  few  years  will 
undertake  the  task  of  preserving  its  prosperity. 

We  wish  the  Chamber  and  the  Rotary  Club 
the  greatest  success  in  their  enterprise. 

A  REQUEST 

Interest  in  visiting  teacher  work  is  becoming 
so  wide  spread  throughout  the  country  and  such 
demands  have  been  accordingly  made  upon  our 
office  for  data  that  our  supply  of  the  report  of 
Harriet  M.  Johnson  on  “The  Visiting  Teacher  in 
New  York  City”  has  become  exhausted. 

We  shall  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  have  any  of 
our  members  who  have  copies  of  this  report  which 
they  are  no  longer  using  send  the  same  to  the  of¬ 
fice  at  their  earliest  convenience.  We  can  place 
them  immediately  where  they  will  be  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  inaugurate 
and  develop  this  work  elsewhere. 
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If  the  address  opposite  Is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


KEEP  A  STIFF  UPPER  UP! 


PRESIDENT  PRALL  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  shown  commendable  wisdom  in  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  prompt  understanding  with 
the  municipal  authorities  upon  the  crisis  in  the 
schools  caused  by  the  failure  to  appropriate  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the 
system  for  1921. 

In  our  recent  bulletins  we  have  explained  at 
length  the  drastic  action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  upon  the  school  budget  and 
have  indicated  the  harm  it  would  do  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 
on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Prall,  in  a  concise  and  force¬ 
ful  manner,  presents  the  situation  precisely  as  we 
anticipated  it.  He  says : 

“The  Board  of  Education  requested  for  its  General 
School  Fund,  which  includes  salaries,  fees  or  compensation 
of  the  supervising  and  teaching  staff  including  attendance 
officers,  the  sum  of  $72,444,886.98. 

“For  its  Special  School  Fund,  which  includes  salaries, 
fees  or  compensation  of  members  of  the  Administrative 
staffs  and  of  all  other  employees  including  ianitorial  ser¬ 
vice,  the  sum  of  $5,406,326.29 ;  and  for  other  necessary 
incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  including  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  to  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  fuel,  supplies,  text¬ 
books,  school  apparatus,  books,  furniture  and  fixtures  and 
other  articles  and  service  necessary  for  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance,  operation  and  support  of  the  schools,  libraries  and 
other  educational,  social  or  recreational  affairs  and  interests 
under  its  management  and  direction,  the  further  sum  of 
$13,992,901.66,  making  a  total  request  of  $91,904,114.93. 
After  deducting  the  sum  of  $9,877,652.16,  the  amount  esti¬ 
mated  as  receivable  from  the  State  of  New  York,  our  net 
total  request  is  for  the  sum  of  $82,026,4 62.77. 

“With  a  true  spirit  of  co-operation  under  the  stress  of 
financial  conditions  confronting  the  City  as  a  whole,  we  are 
willing  to  further  reduce  this  amount  to  the  extent  of 
$4,000,000,  by  limiting  the  expense  of  many  activities,  there¬ 
by  further  reducing  the  total  sum  required  to  $78,026,462.77. 

“Much  to  our  surprise  we  understand  our  allowance  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  approximately 
$50,000,000. 

“If  the  entire  amount  plus  state  funds  is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  teachers’  salaries  made  mandatory  by  law,  it 
will  be  insufficient  to  pay  these  salaries  for  the  full  year  and 
of  course  there  will  be  no  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
administrative  staff,  which  amounts  to  $5,446,326.29,  and  we 
will  be  unable  to  make  repairs  to  buildings  (many  in  need 
of  immediate  repairs),  or  purchase  textbooks  or  other  sup- 
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plies,  furnish  transportatiin  for  crippled  children  or  other¬ 
wise  furnish  service  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance, 
operation  or  support  of  the  public  schools,  amounting  to 
$13,992,901.66.” 

He  then  summarizes  the  effect  of  this  action 
upon  the  schools  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

“The  crisis  is  a  serious  one.  It  involves  the  education 
of  nearly  NINE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  of  this  great  city,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
of  foreign-born  parents. 

“The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  General  School 
Fund  and  a  Special  School  Fund  and  clearly  defines  the 
purposes  of  each. 

“On  January  1  next  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  apportion  the  funds  allowed  by  your  Board 
for  educational  purposes,  viz.,  to  include  in  the  aforesaid 
General  Fund  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
supervising  and  teaching  force,  and,  to  set  aside  for  other 
purposes  herein  before  enumerated  a  sufficient  amount  in 
the  Special  School  Fund. 

“If  we  are  to  apportion  moneys  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  educational  system  during  the  year  1921,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  ALL  ACTIVITIES  WILL  CEASE 
BECAUSE  OF  LACK  OF  FUNDS  as  the  amount  provided 
by  you  will  not  permit  this  Department  to  continue  the  ac¬ 
tivities  under  its  control  for  more  than  TWO-THIRDS 
OF  ONE  YEAR.” 

It  is  in  the  concluding  paragraphs,  however, 
that  he  calls  for  a  show-down  at  once  in  no  un¬ 
mistakable  terms.  He  says: 

“Undoubtedly  your  Honorable  Board  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  consequenses  of  your  act  in  reducing  our  bud¬ 
get  so  materially,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  think  that  you 
have  not  a  remedy  in  mind.  WHAT  THIS  REMEDY 
MAY  BE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  DISCLOSED  TO  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  and  the  serious  position  in 
which  this  Board  finds  itself  in  respect  to  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1920  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  for  it  to  DEMAND  from  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  A  CONFERENCE  IN  WHICH  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THIS  CITY  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT 
MAY  PARTICIPATE,  to  the  end  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  may  be  advised  as  to  how  the  money  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
1921. 

“October  31st  will  be  the  last  day  that  you  can  legally 
fix  the  amount  of  the  Budget,  and  I  therefore  request  that 
a  conference  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  28,  1920.” 
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In  insisting  upon  such  action  the  President  is 
performing  a  public  service  that  will  command 
the  respect  and  support  of  everyone  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  menace  to  the  schools  is  so  obvious  that 
it  needs  no  further  elaboration.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  struck  a  blow 
at  the  integrity  of  the  most  fundamental  of  our 
democratic  institutions. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  bulletin  the  result 
of  the  President’s  action  will  doubtless  be  known. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeds  in  securing  from  the 
City  authorities  the  conference  requested  or  the 
funds  necessary  to  run  the  schools,  he  has  taken 
the  proper  action  in  the  proper  spirit  and  we  ex¬ 
tend,  him  our  thanks. 

If  his  efforts  should  prove  unsuccessful  we 
urge  him  to  take  such  further  action  immediately 
as  will  safeguard  the  schools  through  State  inter¬ 
vention. 

We  shall  certainly  lend  him  our  full  support 
in  such  an  enterprise  and  we  are  confident  that 
every  citizen  worth  while  will  stand  back  of  his 
efforts. 


KEEP  AT  IT,  MR.  PRESIDENT,  THE 
PUBLIC  IS  ON  YOUR  SIDE! 


IN  DARKEST  GOTHAM ! 


HE  GROSS  INJUSTICE  to  the  public 


J.  schools  in  budget  making  this  year  is  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  fact  that  the  department  of 
Education  alone  has  received  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  1921  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  granted  for  1920. 

Whereas  the  schools  have  been  granted  for 
1921  over  $18,000,000  LESS  than  they  actually 
received  for  this  year,  the  police  department  has 
received  an  INCREASE  of  over  $1,300,000,  the 
fire  department  over  $800,000,  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  over  $450,000,  the  water  department  over 
$1,000,000,  the  streets  department  nearly  $4,000,- 
000,  and  the  department  of  plants  and  structures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000 ! 

In  other  words,  it  is  worth  more  in  New  York 
City  to  do  almost  anything  else  than  train  chil- 


dren  for  intelligent  citizenship!  We  must  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  police  even  at  the  cost  of  slipping 
rapidly  backward  with  the  schools!  Lord,  what 
fools  we  mortals  be ! 

Out  of  the  total  City  budget  of  approximately 
$350,000,000  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Department 
of  Education  some  $50,000,000,  or  about  one- 
seventh,  or  less  than  15%,  of  the  total.  This  is 
the  lowest  percentage  given  to  public  education 
in  the  last  twenty  years!  Back  in  1902  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  schools  was  nearly  24%  of  the  entire 
City  budget !  And  even  during  that  “awful 
Mitchel  administration”  when  the  children  were 
so  heartlessly  “sacrificed  to  the  dollar,”  to  quote 
our  present  Mayor,  the  proportion  ranged  from  19 
to  20%,  and  on  a  “pay-as-you-go”  basis  at  that! 

But,  then,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  know  when 
one  is  well  off,  and  in  a  democracy  there  are  many 
ups  and  downs.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is 
a  remedy  every  once  in  a  while,  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The 
solution  is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  people ! 


COMMENDABLE  AGREEMENT 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  the  Presidential  election 
there  is  one  outstanding  fact  that  is  undis¬ 
puted.  No  matter  how  heated  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  numer¬ 
ous  economic  problems  of  domestic  policy  may 
be,  all  candidates  have  agreed  as  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  public  education. 

The  Republican  Platform  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  educational  plank: 


“We  indorse  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  purposes  of  vocational  and  agricultural  training. 

“Wherever  Federal  money  is  devoted  to  education  such 
education  must  be  so  directed  as  to  awaken  in  the  youth 
the  spirit  of  America  and  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to  the 
United  States. 

“A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  up  to  the  age  of  19,  including  adequate  health  super¬ 
vision  and  instruction,  would  remedy  conditions  revealed 
by  the  draft  and  would  add  to  the  economic  and  industrial 
strength  of  the  Nation.  National  leadership  and  stimula¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary  to  induce  the  States  to  adopt  a  wise 
system  of  physical  training.” 
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In  the  Democratic  Platform  is  the  following 
educational  plank: 

“Cooperative  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  is  im¬ 
mediately  required  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  for  the 
increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  instruction  in  citizenship 
for  both  native  and  foreign  born ;  increased  appropriation 
tor  vocational  training  in  home  economics . We  advo¬ 
cate . a  continuance  of  appropriations  for  education 

in  sex  hygiene.” 

-The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  follows  upon  the  importance  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  system  of  public  education: 

“I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  we  contemplate  the 
cause  of  education  from  the  national  viewpoint.  I  do  not 
mean  thereby  that  there  shall  be  a  national  trespass  upon 
the  right  of  States  in  matters  of  education,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  get  the  broader  viewpoint 
of  the  Nation.  We  have  been  making  notable  progress  in 
coming  to  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  our  public 
schools  and  are  coming  to  a  wholesome  awakening  about 
their  need  of  more  generous  support.  One  can  only 
feel  amazement  that  we  have  been  so  tardy  in  coming  to’  a 
realization  of  the  scant  consideration  given  to  the  teachers 
in  the  American  public  schools  and  we  have  been  remiss  in 
understanding  the  limitless  possibilities  of  our  public  school 
work.” 

The  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the 
course  of  his  campaign  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  adequately  financing  the  schools  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : 

“We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction,  and  yet  in  the  plans  that  are  made  for  it  we  do 
not  observe  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  very  base  of  our 
whole  civilization,  the  schools  themselves.  When  we  mea¬ 
sure  the  service  rendered  by  the  schools  we  can  not  escape 
the  belief  that  society  is  not  making  sufficient  contribution 
for  their  support.  In  both  city  and  country  there  is  need 
of  an  entirely  new  plan  of  financial  aid.  Next  to  this  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  congress  ought  to  awaken  such  an 
interest  as  would  set  in  motion  a  fixed  purpose,  Nation¬ 
wide,  of  giving  to  every  State  a  modern  rural  school  code. 
If  necessary,  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  interest  it¬ 
self  in  surveys  where  they  are  needed.” 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  election  may  be, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  have  in 
the  White  House  a  President  who  will  look  with 
favor  upon  measures  essential  to  furthering  the 
welfare  of  our  National  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


EDUCATION  A  LA  GARBAGE 

TTOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  THE  ODOR  of 
smouldering  garbage? 

Have  you  ever  lingered  among  breezes  from 
refuse  to  concentrate  upon  problems  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  to  meditate  upon  the  glories  of  our 
national  history? 

Did  you  ever  seek  out  the  beauties  of  nature 
or  wonder  at  the  marvels  of  science  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  soggy  ash  heap  ? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  significant 
the  lessons  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene  might  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  aroma  of  tin  cans  or  the  per¬ 
fume  of  decayed  vegetables  and  fruit? 

Behold  the  house-fly,  that  ubiquitous  pest,  how 
graceful  and  comforting  he  is  when  in  swarms 
and  how  agile  and  cheering  his  ways  when  he 
cavorts  on  one’s  brow  or  disports  on  one’s  sand¬ 
wich  !  How  would  you  like  to  eat  luncheon  in 
his  pastures  and  imbibe  the  delicate  scents  of 
street  sweepings? 

If  you  would  experience  such  joys,  go  to  the 
Bronx — to  P.  S.  48,  at  Hunt’s  Point,  to  be  speci¬ 
fic — and  learn  from  the  children  and  be  wise ! 

For  there  you  will  find  in  a  splendid  new 
school  building,  under  the  direction  of  an  alert 
teaching  staff,  upwards  of  2,500  children  without 
gas  masks  who  are  being  trained  under  just  such 
conditions  to  acquire  by  sheer  will  power  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  enlightened  citizenship. 

Within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  this  school  is  an 
extensive  swamp  which  is  being  used  as  a  dump 
by  contractors  under  the  supervision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Street  Cleaning. 

Last  spring  this  dump  was  a  veritable  pest 
hole.  In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  on  June  16,  Mr. 
Julius  Bluhm,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  pic¬ 
tured  the  situation  as  follows  : 

“Not  more  than  350  feet  away  from  this  school,  which 
has  a  register  of  approximately  2,500  children,  there  is 
situated  a  public  dump  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  FOUR  YEARS.  Because  of  this  dump,  there  has 
been  untold  suffering  and  illness,  not  to  speak  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort  and  inconvenience  to  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
because  of  the  PUTRID  ODORS  and  INTOLERABLE 
VERMIN  that  have  originated  because  of  this  terrible 


condition.  Instead  of  dumping'  clean  fill,  I  have  witnessed 
dozens  of  times,  through  personal  visits  to  these  dumps, 
the  contents  of  the  wagons  that  bring  the  fill  to  them.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  sometimes  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  LOADS  ARE  COM¬ 
POSED  OF  SOLID  VEGETABLE  REFUSE,  usually  in 
a  decaying  and  foul  smelling  condition,  and  that  never  have 
I  seen  a  single  load  which  has  had  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  matter.  1  his  condition  is  one  I  know  which  you 
will  not  allow  to  continue.  Not  only  do  the  residents  of 
this  section  suffer  terribly,  but  already  dozens  of  the  very 
best  families  have  moved  out  of  the  section.  More  than 
this,  the  2,500  children  in  this  school  do  not  live  in  the 
section  but  return  to  their  homes  beyond  Southern  Boule¬ 
vard  carrying  with  them  the  germs  of  untold  contagious 
diseases. 

“This  section  has  the  most  children,  as  to  population,  in 
our  city,  and  I  dread  to  think  of  what  the  horrible  outcome 
will  be  when  another  hot  spell  such  as  we  had  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  week  recurs.  It  may  mean,  not  only  localized 
diseases  of  a  wide-spread  nature  within  that  territory,  but 
it  may  originate  an  epidemic  which  can  spread  throughout 
the  entire  organization  of  our  city.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  pest  hole  in  Hunts  Point  which  is  comparable  to  the 
BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA  or  a  similar  situation. 

“I  have  brought  this  matter  repeatedly  to  the  attention 
of  many  of  your  officials  as  my  letter  files  will  show;  among 
them,  I  beg  to  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Copeland,  Dr. 
O’Leary,  Commissioner  McStay,  and  also  your  own  private 
physician,  Dr.  Monohan.  Surely  you  will  realize  that  I  am  at 
my  wit’s  end,  and  that  I  am  coming  to  you  as  a  court  of  last 
resort,  as  far  as  the  city  is  concerned. 

“Hundreds  of  parents,  dozens  of  residents,  and  every 
child  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  made  complaint  of  this 
condition  to  the  teachers,  to  the  parents,  and  to  me,  as  head 
of  this  school,  but  without  success.  Many  of  the  teachers 
have  become  so  desperate  that  they  have  lost  ambition  to 
teach  in  class  rooms  where  sometimes  HUNDREDS  OF 
FLIES  pester  and  torture  the  children  trying  to  attend  to 
instruction. 

“Some  of  my  teachers  have  given  me  notice  that  they, 
as  American  citizens,  intend  to  appeal  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  to  make  an  investigation.  I  feel  that  this 
should  not  be  done  until  you  have  been  apprised  of  these 
conditions  in  order  that  relief  may  be  obtained  through, 
municipal,  and  not  through  state  intervention.” 

The  result  of  this  letter  was  a  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  on  June  23rd  that 
the  dumping  would  be  discontinued  that  week, 
and  it  was — the  very  day  school  closed  for  the 
summer ! 

This  fall,  however,  with  school  again  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  dumping  has  been  resumed,  and,  while 
the  proportion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  not 
as  large  as  it  was  last  spring,  the  blended  perfume 
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of  street  sweepings,  soggy  ashes,  smouldering 
debris  and  the  two  per  cent,  mixture  of  honest- 
to-goodness  garbage  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Health  is  anything  but  conducive  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  children  or  pleasing  to  the 
senses  of  persons  of  more  or  less  refined  tastes. 
One  is  especially  conscious  of  it  at  lunch  time, 
even  if  one  has  grown  accustomed  to  it  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Teachers  have  said  that  they 
have  been  so  nauseated  as  to  be  unable  to  eat. 
Aggravated,  as  this  is,  by  the  myriads  of  flies 
which  are  everywhere  present,  the  situation  is 
well  nigh  intolerable  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
health  and  comfort  and  from  a  sense  of  common 
decency. 

Bad  as  this  situation  is,  however,  there  is  grave 
danger  of  it  becoming  worse.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  an  effort  was  made  to  break  the  injunction 
against  dumping  vegetable  garbage  there  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  efforts  will  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  land  owners  and  contractors  whose 
sole  interest  is  apparently  to  fill  up  the  dump. 

What  can  be  done  in  such  a  situation? 

This  is  not  a  condition  of  immediate  growth, 
nor  is  it  of  incidental  importance.  It  has  been  a 
menace  to  the  children  and  teachers  in  that  school 
for  OVER  FOUR  YEARS.  Practically  every 
City  Department  concerned,  from  the  Mayor 
down,  has  been  appealed  to  with  practically  no 
relief.  For  the  action  of  the  Mayor  last  spring 
has  resulted  only  in  reducing  the  percentage  of 
vegetable  refuse  to  two  per  cent — however  in  the 
world  that  could  be  accurately  calculated  or 
checked  up!  Its  repulsive  presence  is  still  pain¬ 
fully  evident,  adding  to  the  unabated  menace 
which  comes  from  germ  laden  street  sweepings 
and  the  insufferable  odors  of  the  composite  mass 
of  filth  described  above. 

Why  should  such  an  outrage  be  permitted  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  public  school?  In  these  enlight¬ 
ened  days  of  sanitation  is  it  not  possible  to 
utilize  some  form  of  modern  incinerator  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  spot  to  destroy  such  debris?  It  is  of 
course  perfectly  proper,  if  not,  indeed,  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  such  swamp  lands  should  be  filled. 
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But  why  INCREASE  the  menace  to  health  and 
comfort  which  these  swamps  provide  in  their  or¬ 
iginal  state?  Is  it  not  possible  to  eliminate  them 
with  clean  fill  in  the  form  of  sand,  rock  or  soil 
from  building  excavations  or  with  completely 
burned  cinders  from  industrial  plants? 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  scores  of  dilapidated 
old  school  buildings  to  threaten  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  children.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
an  obtuse  city  administration  deny  the  funds 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  put  these  shacks 
into  a  state  of  wholesome  repair.  But  when  a 
perfectly  new  and  up  to  date  building  is  rendered 
dangerously  unsanitary,  not  through  lack  of  funds 
but  solely  through  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  municipal  departments,  it  is  an  outrage  which 
the  community  should  not  tolerate. 

The  sins  of  omission  of  the  authorities  against 
the  school  children  of  New  York  City  have  been 
many.  Efforts  have  been  continually  made  to 
excuse  them  away  by  pleading  lack  of  funds  or 
by  “passing  the  buck”  to  those  who  are  alleged 
to  be  responsible.  But  here  is  a  sin  of  COMMIS¬ 
SION  where  funds  are  not  involved  and  for 
which  the  Board  of  Education  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  instance  of 
gross  inefficiency  and  indifference  to  the  public 
welfare  on  the  part  of  the  City  government  for 
which  no  convincing  excuse  can  be  fabricated. 

It  calls  for  instant  remedy.  But,  in  the  light 
of  past  efforts,  no  adequate  remedy  can  be  evi¬ 
dently  expected  without  a  strenuous  city-wide 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Up  to  date  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  local  community  have 
been  practically  ineffective. 

If  you  would  help  in  this  matter,  therefore, 
send  your  protest  at  once  to  the  Mayor,  who  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  municipal  depart¬ 
ments  that  can  furnish  relief. 

The  neighborhood  public  school  buildings 
must  NOT  be  made  “Black  Holes  of  Calcutta”  in 
the  form  of  foul  dumping  grounds! 

The  welfare  of  the  children  is  the  first  and 
paramount  issue  in  a  democracy  that  hopes  to 
survive. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  ABOUT  IT? 
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ANOTHER  'SCRAP  OF  PAPER?" 

NOT  LEAST  among  the  baneful  effects  upon 
the  school  system  of  the  failure  of  the  City 
authorities  to  grant  sufficient  funds  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  the  inability  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make 
necessary  repairs  to  decrepit  old  school  buildings. 

The  unsafe  and  unsanitary  condition  of  scores 
of  these  buildings  in  New  York  City  is  notorious. 
We  have  described  many  of  them  in  former  bul¬ 
letins.  The  public  press  has  exposed  them  un¬ 
mercifully  during  the  past  two  years.  And  yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  children  are 
daily  risking  life  and  health  in  dirty,  dark  and 
disgusting  school  houses,  our  responsible  school 
officials  with  leer  and  jest  deny  even  a  penny  to 
improve  them! 


It  will  be  recalled  that  after  a  sensational  ex¬ 
pose  of  these  conditions  over  a  year  ago  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment  promised  the  Board  of  Education  some 
$6,000,000  as  a  beginning  in  cleaning  up  this 
intolerable  situation.  Of  this  sum,  $2,000,000  was 
to  have  been  given  last  year,  $2,000,000  THIS 
YEAR,  and  $2,000,000  next  year. 

What  has  become  of  this  PLEDGE? 

Has  it  gone  the  way  of  other  historic  “scraps 
of  paper”? 

What  faith  can  the  community  have  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  betrays  its  children  so  heartlessly? 

Bad  as  these  buildings  were  when  we  de¬ 
scribed  them  a  year  or  more  ago,  their  condition 
is  becoming  steadily  worse.  If  no  funds  are  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  coming  year,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  their  plight  during  the  winter  months. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  take  cognizance  of  this  outrage  and 
exercise  its  duty  to  conserve  the  life  and  health 
of  the  children  in  the  schools? 

We  would  not  tolerate  such  conditions  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  tenements.  Why,  then,  should  we  stand 
for  them  in  our  public  schools? 


LET  US  HAVE  AN  END  OF  THIS  MIS¬ 
ERABLE  BUSINESS! 
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AMERICA  S  OBLIGATION  TO  FOREIGN- 

BORN  MOTHERS 

WHAT  DOES  AMERICA  MEAN  to  the 
foreign-born  mothers  of  our  public  school 
children? 

Upon  the  answer  to  that  question  depends 
much  of  what  we  may  expect  from  our  citizens 
of  to-morrow. 

President  Prall  of  the  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  of  the  nine  hundred  thousand 
boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  over  fifty  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  parentage. 
That  is  a  startling  fact ! 

Strong  and  effective  as  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  may  be  in  educating  these  children  in  the 
opportunities  and  duties  of  our  community  life, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  school  will  to  a  large 
extent  be  ineffective  if  it  is  not  reinforced  by  the 
many  other  educative  forces  in  the  home  and 
neighborhood  which  serve  to  mould  character  and 
intelligence. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  small  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  child’s  life  is  spent  under  the  control  of 
the  school? 

Do  you  realize  that  even  during  the  months 
when  school  is  in  session  the  child  is  in  attend¬ 
ance  scarcely  20%  of  the  time?  Taking  the  year 
as  a  whole,  during  which  the  child  is  at  school  not 
more  than  200  days,  the  proportion  of  time  in  at¬ 
tendance  is  much  less — hardly  12%  ! 

That  means,  of  the  eight  years  of  elementary 
school  life  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  time— a 
period  of  time  less  than  ONE  year — is  spent  in 
the  school.  The  rest  of  the  time — equal  to  more 
than  SEVEN  years — is  spent  in  the  home  or  in 
the  neighborhood,  under  influences  that  are  either 
strengthening  or  undermining  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

Does  it  not  seem  imperative,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  educative  forces  in  the  home 
and  the  neighborhood,  which  operate  during  more 
than  88%  of  the  life  of  the  child,  should  be  intelli¬ 
gently  coordinated  with  those  of  the  school,  which 
operate  during  scarcely  12%  of  the  time?  How, 


otherwise,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  child  is 
being  fully  educated  for  citizenship? 

It  is  evident  that  child  welfare  is  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  mother 
in  the  home.  The  necessity  for  at  least  a  common 
language  in  the  homes  of  public  school  chil¬ 
dren  would  seem  to  be  unquestioned.  How  far 
short  of  even  this  minimum  essential  we  fall  in 
New  York  City,  however,  is  truly  alarming.  In 
the  Federal  census  ten  years  ago,  over  200,000 
women  in  New  York  were  recorded  as  illiterate 
and  non-English  speaking.  The  number  of  such 
women  at  present  must  be  considerably  larger. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  its  program 
of  Americanization.  It  has  refused  to  believe  that 
the  education  of  the  children  of  foreign-born 
parents  for  citizenship  can  be  left  entirely  to  the 
instruction  which  these  children  receive  in  the 
schools.  It  believes  that  the  mothers  of  these 
children  must  be  educated  too,  if  the  schools  are 
to  be  at  all  successful  in  this  important  task.  It 
has  also  recognized  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
confining  duties  of  many  of  the  mothers  in  the 
home  the  present  evening  classes  in  the  schools 
are  not  adequate.  The  fathers  can  usually  be 
reached  through  such  evening  classes  or  through 
the  day  classes  in  the  shops  and  factories,  but  it  is 
only  in  home  classes  or  in  neighborhood  groups 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  mothers  can 
be  effectively  interested.  Those  who  have 
investigated  a  decade  of  night  school  history 
have  discovered  that  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  women  of  any  community  attend.  This 
striking  fact,  together  with  the  newly  aroused 
consciousness  of  the  position  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  women  in  the  community,  has  awakened 
a  strong  interest  in  the  development  of  a  new  and 
effective  way  of  tackling  the  problem. 

Accordingly,  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  introduced,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Woodward,  a  new  type  of  teacher, 
who  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Home  and 
Neighborhood  Teacher  among  Immigrant 
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Women.  For  several  years  various  religious  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  large  cities  have 
worked  earnestly  in  scattered  foreign  sections  to 
teach  English  to  the  mothers  in  the  homes  or  in 
neighborhood  classes,  but  it  has  only  been  recent¬ 
ly  that  this  task  with  a  greatly  widened  scope  has 
been  undertaken  in  a  serious  way  by  those  in 
charge  of  administering  public  education. 

In  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  this  subject  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  League  of  Women 
Voters  the  following  are  given  as  among  the  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  such  classes: 

“i.  The  living  conditions  in  foreign  colonies  in 
Greater  New  York  are  unique  because  most  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  come  from  rural  and  agricultural  sections  of 
Europe  and  are  therefore  wholly  unprepared  for 
tenement  house  life  in  a  great  city. 

“2.  As  the  school  looks  after  the  children  only 
four  or  five  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  day  and 
only  five  of  the  seven  days  in  the  week, — home  con¬ 
ditions  and  parental  authority  may  largely  determine 
the  lasting  effect  of  that  which  is  gained  in  school. 

“3.  The  masses  of  recent  immigrants  in  New  York 
are  unskilled  workers.  Many  of  these  immigrants  have 
come  from  illiterate  sections  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
majority  therefore  lack  the  stimulus  which  comes  from 
a  racial  or  class  tradition  for  education. 

“4.  As  a  natural  consequence  this  illiteracy,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  women,  is  accompanied  by  super¬ 
stition,  prejudice,  suspicion  and  fear  in  the  new  land. 

“5.  Many  European  immigrant  men  do  not  care 
to  see  their  wives  emancipated  as  are  the  American 
women.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  wives  are  fre¬ 
quently  little  more  than  household  drudges.  The 
children  therefore  have  confused  ideas  of  the  place  of 
women  in  American  life. 

“6.  Immigrant  women,  wholly  unqualified,  may 
become  citizens  in  New  York  State  through  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  their  husbands.  The  men  are  far  more  apt  to 
learn  English  and  become  citizens  for  business  and 
economic  reasons. 

“7.  The  position  of  the  immigrant  woman  in  the 
home — the  only  realm  which  she  attempts  to  possess — 
is  jeopardized.  Her  English-speaking  children — rapidly 
Americanized  by  school  and  street  life — lose  respect 
for  her.  Tbey  do  not  fully  understand  why — neither 
does  the  mother  realize  the  cause  of  her  lack  of  control 
and  the  loss  of  confidence  of  her  children. 

“8.  The  immigrant  woman  needs  to  have  an  in¬ 
terested  American  friend — one  who  cares  about  her 
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progress — for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
her  children.  This  friend  and  instructor  in  the  best 
American  ideals,  customs  and  language  should  be  the 
Home  Teacher. 

“9.  Through  constant  home  visiting  by  the  new 
teacher  under  the  direction  of  the  school  principal, 
the  non-English-speaking  woman  may  be  led  to  feel 
that  she  also  has  a  right  to  education  in  this  free  land 
and  that  the  school  is  a  natural  community  center,  in 
which  she  has  a  share. 

‘To.  Through  leaving  their  homes  and  coming  in 
contact  with  other  women  for  social  and  recreational 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  English  classes,  the  isolation 
of  an  immigrant  woman  in  life  in  colonies  is  broken  up. 

“n.  Through  excursions  to  various  local  centres 
(clinics,  health  centres,  playgrounds,  day  nurseries, 
parks,  museums,  libraries,  etc.),  concrete  civics  is  taught 
to  women  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  practical 
helps  and  the  recreational  facilities  which  the  city 
offers. 

“12.  The  immigrant  woman  must  gradually  be  led 
to  see  that  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
necessary:  (a)  in  order  that  she  may  realize  her  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  in  America,  (b)  in  order  that  she  may 
converse  with  her  own  children  and  keep  up  with 
them,  and  (c)  in  order  that  she  may  hold  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  her  children  and  her  husband. 

“13.  In  New  York  State  every  immigrant  woman 
must  be  led  to  feel  her  responsibility  for  conditions  in 
her  home  and  neighborhood  and  to  co-operate  with 
other  women  in  changing  undesirable  conditions. 
Gradually  she  must  realize  that  American  citizenship 
carries  with  it  duties  as  well  as  rights.” 

As  to  the  practical  ways  in  which  the  Home 
Teacher  plans  to  reach  those  immigrant  mothers 
the  following  are  listed  in  this  pamphlet : 

“1.  By  neighborhood  visits  to  build  up  confidence 
and  friendly  feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  co-operative 
class  work. 

“2.  By  beginning  with  sewing,  cooking  and  health 
demonstrations,  or  by  having  hand-work  meetings  to 
help  and  to  interest.  Conversational  English  may  be 
taught  through  such  meetings,  and  formal  classes  in 
English  follow. 

“3.  By  having  educational  and  recreational  lantern 
slides  or  moving  picture  meetings. 

“4.  By  assisting  the  school  with  (1)  community 
singing,  (2)  pageants,  and  (3)  other  entertainments 
where  mothers  of  children  may  participate.  These  give 
the  immigrant  woman  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
her  gifts  of  heart,  mind  and  hand,  by  leading  mothers 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  social  side  of  such  meet¬ 
ings.  Even  non-English-speaking  women  may  assist 
with  preparation  of  simple  refreshments,  or  contribute 
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toward  Exhibits  of  Foreign  Handcrafts  and  help  with 
plays  and  pageants. 

“5.  By  taking  groups  of  mothers  on  excursions 
to  see  local  points  of  help  and  interest,  or  to  see  distant 
places  for  profit,  education  and  pleasure. 

“6.  By  forming  small  groups  (six  or  eight  in  a 
selected  room)  for  home  classes  during  school  hours, 
for  periods  as  long  as  the  mothers  can  give  to  English 
work.  At  first  the  lessons  are  all  conversation  and 
demonstration.  Thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  represents 
the  sliding  scale  of  class  time  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  work.  Classes  must  be  held  at  least  twice  a  week 
and  later  of  two  hours  duration  each. 

“7.  By  forming  larger  groups  to  meet  in  suitable 
buildings  near  the  school,  unless  a  room  in  the  school 
building  is  obtainable,  located  on  lower  floors,  and 
properly  equipped  for  adults.” 

Aside  from  the  advantage  such  help  would 
afford  to  the  mothers  themselves  in  finding  their 
own  place  and  opportunities  and  in  understanding 
their  own  duties  and  obligations  in  our  com¬ 
munity  life,  the  following  ways  are  enumerated 
in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Home  Teacher  would 
assist  the  schools  in  the  task  of  training  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  citizenship : 

“1.  By  enabling  the  mothers  to  read,  sign  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  school  reports  of  their  children. 

“2.  By  helping  them  to  follow  the  children’s  prog¬ 
ress  with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 

“3.  By  helping  the  mothers  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  prolonging  the  years  of  school 
attendance. 

“4.  By  guiding  mothers  to  first-hand  knowledge 
regarding  better  care  of  children’s  health. 

“5.  By  teaching  the  mothers  not  only  to  sign  their 
own  names,  but  to  write  important  notes  to  the  school 
and  letters  to  children  away  from  home. 

“6.  By  helping  mothers  to  be  independent  in  shop¬ 
ping,  in  taking  trips,  and  going  away  from  their  colo¬ 
nies,  reading  posters,  signs,  street  and  street-car  names, 
simple  notices  and  circulars.  By  helping  the  more 
literate  ones  to  read  books  or  newspapers  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  all  these  ways  the  mother  keeps 
abreast  of  her  children. 

“7.  By  encouraging  the  mothers  to  go  to  the 
school  to  see  its  work,  meet  the  teachers  and  attend  im¬ 
portant  parents’  meetings.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
co-operative  action,  when  parents  are  led  to  stand 
back  of  the  school  authorities  and  take  with  them 
responsibility  for  local  educational  improvement. 

“8.  By  discovering  the  foreign  leaders  who  can 
co-operate  to  help  with  the  advancement  of  their  own 
people  and  all  school  and  neighborhood  interests.’* 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibilities  of 
such  work  in  a  program  of  Americanization 
through  public  education.  The  question  seems 
to  be  how  far  the  local  and  State  school  authori¬ 
ties  will  be  willing  or  able  to  conduct  it  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  guarantee  its  success.  Obviously  it 
would  require  a  large  staff  and  the  expenditure 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming  odds,  a 
splendid  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  work 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  This  is  due,  however,  not  to 
a  lack  of  enthusiasm  nor  a  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  small  staff  in  charge  of  it,  but  rather 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

There  are  now  nearly  500  mothers’  classes  in 
over  50  cities  in  the  State,  in  which  more  than 
5,000  immigrant  women  are  registered.  These 
classes  have  been  made  possible  not  only  by  the 
joint  support  of  the  State  and  the  local  school 
authorities,  but  also  by  such  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  D.  A.  R.  The 
demand  for  instruction  has  everywhere  exceed¬ 
ed  the  facilities  available,  in  some  cases  many 
times  greater  than  the  means  at  hand. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  immigrant  prob¬ 
lem  is  most  acute,  the  response  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  well  nigh  conspicous  by  its 
absence.  Last  year,  in  this  great  city,  where 
President  Prall  tells  us  over  half  of  the  nine 
hundred  thousand  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  of  foreign-born  parents,  there  were  only  62 
classes  for  women,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less 
than  1,300  and  these  were  partly  supported  by 
State  funds !  In  the  budget  for  the  coming  year 
the  Board  of  Education  asked  for  not  a  single 
cent  to  extend  this  scanty  program !  There  is  not 
a  single  full-time  worker  in  this  field  in  the  whole 
city  under  the  Department  of  Education  and  not 
a  single  one  has  been  requested  for  the  women’s 
work  for  the  coming  year.  Compared  with  such 
small  cities  as  Binghamton  and  Syracuse,  which 
have  several  teachers  for  women’s  classes  on  full 
time,  the  showing  of  New  York  City  is  anything 
but  creditable.  One  wonders  what  would  happen 


this  coming  year  if  the  State  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue ! 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  city  authorities 
adopt  a  new  attitude  toward  supporting  this 
important  phase  of  Americanization,  its  accom¬ 
plishments  will  be  comparatively  meagre  and  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  see  for  some  time  to  come  the 
education  of  our  foreign-born  mothers  and  their 
children  drift  along,  like  that  of  “Topsy,”  in  a 
casual  and  haphazard  fashion,  despite  the  lessons 
of  the  recent  war. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  outlook  is  truly 
dismal,  we  are  not  pessimistic.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  community  will  long  permit  a  work 
of  such  fundamental  importance  to  be  handicap¬ 
ped  in  this  unfortunate  fashion. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOREIGN- 
BORN  TO  AMERICA 

REAL  PROGRAM  OF  AMERICANIZA- 


Ix.  TION  should  include  not  merely  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  language,  our  customs  and  the 
practices  of  our  peculiar  governmental  machinery, 
however  essential  such  training  may  be  to  fit  our 
immigrant  population  to  live  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  in  our  midst. 

In  addition  to  such  an  effort  to  fit  them  to 
participate  in  our  community  life,  it  should  include 
a  conscious  effort  on  our  part  to  discover  what  our 
new  citizens  can  offer  from  their  own  experience 
that  will  wholesomely  improve  our  American  in¬ 
stitutions  and  ways  of  living. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  American  pro¬ 
gress  that  each  successive  generation  of  immi¬ 
grants  has  made  perceptible  and  lasting  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  evolution  of  our  community  life.  The 
so-called  “assimilation  of  foreigners”  has  been,  to 
a  large  extent,  a  give  and  take  process.  While 
America  has  offered  much  in  the  way  of  ideals 
and  opportunity,  it  has  received  much  in  return 
that  has  been  of  lasting  cultural  value. 
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It’s  because  of  this  fact  that  we  welcomed  with 
great  interest  on  Monday  last  the  announcement 
of  the  proposed  festival  and  exhibit  next  spring  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  under  the  name  of 
“AMERICA’S  MAKING.”  This  festival  will 
present,  we  learn,  “in  authoritative  form  the  story 
of  the  share  immigrant  peoples  from  the  time  of 
the  first  colonists  down  to  the  present  have  had 
in  moulding  the  united  America  of  to-day.  The 
various  racial  groups  of  New  York  will  have  the 
largest  share  in  the  enterprise,  co-operating  with 
scientific  and  educational  organizations  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  many  features  of  the  exhibit.” 

According  to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
festival,  “there  have  been  many  enterprises  ex¬ 
ploiting  what  America  has  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  immigrant,  but  this  is  the  first  to  show  what 
immigrant  groups  have  contributed  to  the  na¬ 
tional  life  of  America.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Committee  will  give  our 
readers  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  scope 
and  purpose : 

“Immigrant  contributions  to  America  will  be 
shown  practically  by  demonstration  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  pageantry,  plays,  choral  and  instrumental  music. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  various  races.  It  is  declared  by  many 
authorities,  that  a  presentation  of  these  contributions 
to  America  in  a  form  that  will  appeal  and  convince,  will 
do  much  to  help  the  native  and  foreign-born  work 
together  more  intelligently,  harmoniously  and  con¬ 
structively  in  the  continued  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 

“Franklin  K.  Lane,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  heads  the  General  Committee  with  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  includes:  Superintendent  William  L.  Ettinger 
of  the  New  York  City  Schools;  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan; 
Judge  Abram  I.  Elkus  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  H.  L. 
Bridgman,  James  Byrne,  William  J.  Wallin  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bondy,  Regents;  Adolph  Lewisohn;  Dean  Talcott 
Williams;  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Drier;  Frederic  B.  Pratt; 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick;  Livingston  Farrand;  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge;  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Tiffany;  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Henry  D.  Wal- 
bridge  ;  Robert  W.  de  Forest;  Alfred  E.  Marling;  An- 
ning  S.  Prall;  Albert  Shiels;  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight; 
Col.  Michael  Friedsam;  William  McAndrew;  Seymour 
Barnard;  Allen  T.  Burns;  Allen  Eaton;  Edward  A. 
Sanderson;  W.  C.  Smith;  and  Royal  S.  Copeland. 
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“John  Daniels,  who  has  been  engaged  in  work  with 
immigrant  groups  for  the  past  ten  years  and  who  has 
managed  several  large  exhibits,  is  the  General  Director 
of  the  undertaking. 

“Some  of  the  noted  technicians  of  New  York  are 
being  enlisted  to  design  scenic  effects,  pageantry,  cos¬ 
tuming  and  devices  for  graphic  presentation  of  various 
features  of  national  growth  and  progress.  Music  scores 
and  librettoes  will  be  provided  by  composers  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  all  giving  their  services  freely  and  without  pay. 

“Each  of  the  groups,  whose  history  or  contributions 
is  tojbe  shown,  will  be  given  sole  charge  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  program,  and  there  is  keen  rivalry 
looking  toward  the  preparation  of  something  that  will 
stand  out  as  an  artistic  achievement  even  for  New 
York.  Research  workers  have  been  gathering  material 
for  several  months  in  the  various  groups  representing 
the  immigrant  elements. 

“The  work  of  immigrant  education  has  been  carried 
on  more  intensively  the  last  two  years  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  schools  of  New  York 
have  developed  a  need  for  a  common  ground  on  which 
those  more  recently  arrived  and  their  new  neighbors 
may  meet  and  become  acquainted. 

“  Exhibits  similar  in  character  but  far  less  extensive 
have  been  given  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
Albany,  with  results  considered  noteworthy  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  INTEREST  AND  ATTEND¬ 
ANCE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 
HAVE  BEEN  INCREASED  REMARKABLY,  AND 
IT  IS  UPON  THIS  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS  THAT 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  ENDORSES  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  EXHIBIT. 

“Governor  Smith  has  sanctioned  the  project 
warmly,  and  it  has  the  active  support  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  New  York.  The  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  resolution,  has  directed:  ‘That  the  pupils,  the 
teachers  and  the  supervising  staff  contribute  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  that  the  enterprise  may  achieve  its 
commendable  and  patriotic  purposes.’ 

“The  exact  date  for  the  Exhibit  will  be  fixed  in  a 
short  time.  It  depends  on  alterations  and  redecora¬ 
tions,  which  Mr.  Rickard  is  to  have  made  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  It  is  likely  that  the  doors  will  be  open 
early  in  the  spring.” 

We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
this  promising  contribution  to  the  great  problem 
of  Americanization. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  keep 
more  closely  in  touch  with  its  progress  may  com¬ 
municate  with  the  office  of  “America’s  Making,” 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Telephone,  Murray 

Hill  8535. 
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If  the  address  opposite  §s  iacorrcct  please  notify  ms. 


STOP  THE  HYLAN  FLING ! 


TF  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN  were  with  us 
1  still  what  a  wealth  of  material  for  comic  opera 

they  would  find  in  the  conduct  of  our  munici¬ 
pal  government ! 

Tragic  and  humiliating  as  the  situation  is, 
there  is  an  almost  overwhelming  fund  of  humor 
in  it  which  may  in  the  long  run  contribute  ma¬ 
terially  to  effecting  the  remedy.  Who  knows  but 
what  our  grotesque  administration  may  not  be 
literally  laughed  out  of  office? 

We  thought  the  budget  hearings  were  the  last 
word  in  the  field  of  farce-comedy,  but  the  recent 
developments  in  the  building  graft  inquiry  have 
proved  that  we  were  badly  mistaken. 

Behold  our  Mayor,  John  “Faithful”— -to  quote 
Rodman  Wanamaker — Hylan,  hot  from  the  grill 
of  the  Lockwood  Committee,  and  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  if  any  public  official  ever  was,  to  justify 
certain  questionable  acts  which  he  attempts  to 
excuse  away  on  the  ground  that  he  was  “fooled” 
into  doing  them  unwittingly!  In  the  midst  of 
what  would  be  to  the  average  person  a  highly 
compromising  and  embarassing  situation,  what 
does  he  blandly  propose?  Merely  that  through  the 
heads  of  his  several  subordinate  departments  he 
INVESTIGATE  HIMSELF  and  thereby  save 
the  people  from  the  malicious  clutches  of  the 
building  grafters  whose  letters  he  has  signed  with 
HIS  OWN  NAME!  Would  anyone  but  a  Hylan 
attempt  to  pull  off  such  a  fling? 

Our  interest,  however,  is  primarily  in  the 
schools,  which  have  become  implicated  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  by  reason  of  some  sixteen  millions  of  build¬ 
ing  contracts.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Lockwood 
Committee  that  in  many  instances  the  bids  for 
new  schools  are  over  350  per  cent,  too  high.  When 
one  realizes  that  a  school  building  which  cost  in 


the  neighborhood  of  $400,000  three  or  four  years 
ago  now  costs  upwards  of  $1,500,000,  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  assertion.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  these  contracts? 

At  the  joint  conference  of  the  Lockwood  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  the  other  day, 
President  Prall  suggested  that  an  independent 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  school  situation.  That 
was  highly  commendable.  Then  he  spoiled  it  all 
by  recommending  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
Hirshfield  for  the  job!  Can  you  imagine  it?  Is 
there  anyone  in  New  York  City  LESS  indepen¬ 
dent  than  Mr.  Hirshfield?  And  even  if  by  some 
miraculous  chance  he  should  actually  conduct  an 
independent  and  searching  inquiry  would  anyone 
have  confidence  in  his  findings?  No  Mr.  Hirsh¬ 
field  will  not  do !  The  idea  is  entirely  too  bizarre ! 
Nor  would  the  Corporation  Counsel,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  acceptable. 

What  then  should  be  done?  The  situation  is 
surely  serious  enough  to  call  for  the  most  search¬ 
ing  investigation.  The  part-time  and  congestion 
problems  in  the  schools  are  so  acute  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  dollar  must  be  saved  and  every  means  ex- 
pidited  to  furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  thousands  of  children  now  receiving  inade¬ 
quate  education.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  of  course 
quite  proper,  that  the  Lockwood  Committee  itself 
cannot  follow  up  the  revelations  it  has  so  dram¬ 
atically  made.  The  public  has  confidence  in  its 
desire  and  ability  to  get  the  REAL  facts.  It  is 
reassuring  to  note,  however,  that,  although  it  must 
necessarily  confine  its  major  efforts,  under  the 
law,  to  the  private  housing  situation,  it  will  be 
able  in  an  incidental  way  to  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  contracts  for  public  schools  and  other  muni¬ 
cipal  structures.  The  essential  thing  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  information  be  fully  utilized. 
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We  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  or  any  municipal  body  or 
agency  that  may  be  suspected  of  being  implicated 
or  regarded  as  a  “member  of  the  family”  having 
charge  of  following  up  clues  or  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Lockwood  Committee  or  obtained 
independently.  In  fairness  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  such  authorities  themselves,  it  is  imperative 
that  such  a  duty  and  responsibility  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  that  is  UNQUESTION¬ 
ABLY  DISINTERESTED.  So  far  as  the  public 
schools  are  concerned,  we  know  of  no  public 
body  that  could  more  properly  handle  this  than 
the  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  Certainly  the  Board  of  Education  should 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  such  a  responsibility  and 
there  is  no  other  public  agency  so  logical  and 
competent  to  handle  it  unless  some  special  office 
be  created  along  the  line  suggested  by  President 
La  Guardia,  and  even  that  would  be  a  makeshift. 

Why  not,  then,  invite  the  State  Department  to 
perform  this  public  service?  The  public  could 
certainly  rely  upon  its  integrity  and  fee1  assured 
that  its  work  would  be  seriously  performed  and 
be  free  from  the  ludicious  performances  which 
would  inevitably  characterize  anything  conducted 
by  the  present  municipal  authorities. 


THE  SITUATION  MUST  BE  CLEARED 
UP  WITHOUT  SUSPICION  OF  SUBTER¬ 
FUGE! 


A  PERTINENT  INQUIRY 


HE  STARTLING  DISCLOSURES  of  the 


X  Lockwood  Committee  regarding  the  efforts 
of  the  Mayor  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  letting  school  building 
contracts  have  raised  the  question  whether  pres¬ 
sure  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  in  other 
directions. 
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Why,  for  example,  was  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley 
not  reelected  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 
last  July? 

To  put  the  question  more  specifically:  Why 
was  Dr.  Tildsley  “fired”  and  then  immediately 
hired  in  a  subordinate  capacity  and  on  a  lower 
salary  to  do  PRACTICALLY  THE  SAME 
WORK.  Is  there  a  “nigger  in  the  woodpile,”  as 
persistent  rumor  and  a  wide  spread  public  impres¬ 
sion  would  imply,  or  was  everything  done  ON 
THE  LEVEL?  What  are  the  FACTS? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Tildsley’s  dismissal  President  Prali  refused  to  tell 
the  public  why  the  Board  of  Education  took  such 
drastic  action.  In  response  to  a  request  for  rea¬ 
sons  by  citizens  present  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Prall 
replied  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Board  under 
obligation  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  the  matter. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  any  justification  for  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  responsible  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  a  democracy.  It  challenges  the  indis¬ 
putable  right  of  the  people  to  demand  an  account¬ 
ing  from  their  chosen  representatives. 

Why,  if  it  had  GOOD  reasons  for  dismissing 
Dr.  Tildsley,  did  the  Board  of  Education  place 
itself  in  such  a  QUESTIONABLE  position? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  to  be  concealed  in  public 
service  that  is  based  on  honesty  and  justice !  The 
failure  of  the  Board  to  be  candid  in  this  instance 
has  inevitably  created  the  impression  that  it  has 
had  something  to  suppress.  It  has  led  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  its  action  could  be  explained  only  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  actuated  by  unworthy  motives 
and  that  the  Board  was  perhaps  not  acting  as  a 
FREE  and  independent  agent.  The  previous  eP 
forts  of  City  officials  to  interfere  in  the  expert 
work  of  the  schools  and  to  determine  by  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  abuse  the  formulation  of  pubilc  school 


policies  alone  served  to  stimulate  such  feelings  re¬ 
garding  the  Tildsley  episode.  The  disclosures  of 
the  Lockwood  Committee  during  the  past  few 
days  have  naturally  intensified  them  still  further. 

Does  it  not  seem  incumbent  upon  the  Board  of 
Education,  therefore,  to  set  the  public  mind  at 
rest  by  a  frank  statement  of  its  position  in  the 
Tildsley  case? 

It  is  significant  that  no  question  of  Dr.  Tilds- 
ley’s  FITNESS  was  raised  by  the  school  authori¬ 
ties,  either  before  or  during  the  consideration  of 
his  reelection.  He  had  the  general  support  of  all 
his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
including  his  superior  officer,  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  He  had  served  the  schools 
for  over  twenty-two  years  and  had  been  the 
recipient  of  repeated  promotions  as  rewards  for 
efficiency.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  intellectual 
and  physical  vigor,  and  was  regarded,  even  by 
those  who  differed  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  courageous  fighter  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  Immediately  following  his  dismissal  from 
the  office  of  Associate  Superintendent  he  was 
elected  to  that  of  District  Superintendent,  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  subordinate  rank  and  carrying  a  much 
lower  salary,  and  was  assigned  to  PRACTI¬ 
CALLY  THE  SAME  WORK  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  doing  as  superintendent  in  charge  of  high 
schools.  All  of  which  would  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  the  public  to  believe 
that  any  question  of  ability  or  general  fitness  was 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
For  if  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  justified 
in  dismissing  Dr.  Tildsley  from  one  position  be¬ 
cause  it  regarded  him  as  unfit  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  high  schools,  how  could  it  possibly  justify 
its  action  in  immediately  electing  him  to  another 
position  and  permitting  him  to  have  virtually  the 
same  influence  on  the  SAME  schools? 
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What,  then  was  the  REASON  for  his  dismis¬ 
sal?  The  public  has  been  unfortunately  kept  in 
the  dark.  Why  is  the  Board  of  Education  so  re¬ 
luctant  to  state  its  position?  Surely  it  is  not 
afraid  to  submit  its  action  to  the  white  light  of 
public  opinion ! 

This  case,  however,  is  not  simply  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  Dr.  Tildsley  personally.  It  is  imperative, 
of  course,  that  he  should  receive  just  and  honest 
treatment,  but  it  is  of  even  greater  importance 
to  the  school  system  as  a  whole  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  should  be  cleared  of  the  disquieting 
suspicions  his  unceremonious  dismissal  has 
caused.  It  is  the  PRINCIPLE  at  stake  which  is 
our  chief  concern.  The  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  his  case  has  naturally  raised  in  the 
minds  of  everyone  interested  in  the  schools,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  professional  staff  and  citizens  alike,  the 
question:  On  what  BASIS  is  the  personnel  of 
the  school  system  to  be  recruited  and  retained? 
Are  fitness  and  meritorious  service  to  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factors,  or  shall  political  preference  or 
even  more  sordid  considerations  prevail? 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  other  Superinten¬ 
dents  and  school  officials  when  they  come  up  for 
reelection?  In  the  early  part  of  1922,  Associate 
Superintendents  McAndrew,  Meleney  and  Strau- 
benmuller  will  find  themselves  before  the  bar  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Will  they  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  their  many  years  of  service  to  the 
schools  and  upon  their  fitness  to  continue  in  of¬ 
fice,  or  will  they  be  mere  PAWNS  in  a  subtle 
game  hidden  from  the  public  eye? 

We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  question  the 
right  or  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
exercise  the  utmost  discretion  in  selecting  men 
and  women  for  such  important  posts.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  regard  it  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  incumbents  of  such  positions  were  re¬ 
elected  in  a  perfunctory  fashion  without  searching 


*-r 
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scrutiny  into  their  fitness.  We  question  only  the 
right  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  such  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  way  it  did  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Tilds- 
ley  and  to  FLOUT  THE  PUBLIC  in  such  an 
outrageous  fashion. 

Anything  short  of  “open  diplomacy”  in  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  will  inevitably  breed  in  the 
public  mind  a  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  purpose 
of  the  school  authorities  and  react  disastrously 
upon  the  cause  of  public  education./  There  is  but 
one  way  to  dispel  the  distrust  which  now  exists 
and  to  prevent  its  recurrence:  The  public  must 
be  given  the  FACTS  regarding  Dr.  Tildsley’s  dis¬ 
missal,  FRANKLY  AND  FULLY!  Nothing  else 
will  do.  However  important  it  my  have  been  in 
the  past  to  this,  the  revelations  of  the  Lockwood 
Committee  make  it  now  imperative. 

To  date  the  Board  of  Education  has  declined 
to  do  this.  Will  it  continue  to  do  so?  We  hope 
not.  But  we  INSIST  upon  getting  the  facts,  even 
if  it  be  necessary  to  ask  the  State  to  get  them  for 
us. 


A  REQUEST  RENEWED 

INTEREST  IN  VISITING  TEACHER  WORK 
is  becoming  so  wide  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  such  demands  have  been  accord¬ 
ingly  made  upon  our  office  for  data  that  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  report  of  Harriet  M.  Johnson  on  “The 
Visiting  Teacher  in  New  York  City”  has  become 
exhausted. 

We  shall  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  have  any  of 
our  members  who  have  copies  of  this  report  which 
they  are  no  longer  using  send  the  same  to  the  of¬ 
fice  at  their  earliest  convenience.  We  can  place 
them  immediately  where  they  will  be  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  inaugurate 
and  develop  this  work  elsewhere. 
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If  the  address  apposite  fg  incorrect  please  notify  ns. 


FOR  WHAT  ARE  Wly  THANKFUL? 

WE  ARE  THANKFUL  that  we  have  a  public 
school  system.  With  all  its  faults,  we 
love  it  still! 

Throughout  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
thousands  of  teachers  who  are  laboring  every  day, 
in  many  cases  against  almost  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles,  to  keep  America  safe  for  democracy. 
What  it  would  mean  to  oar  national  welfare  in 
the  coming  years  if  these  schools  were  suddenly 
closed  or  badly  disorganized  is  too  dreadful  to 
think  about.  And  yet,  if  we  should  follow  the 
leadership  of  our  more  or  less  brilliant  City  au¬ 
thorities,  that  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect. 

Last  year  it  was  teachers’  salaries.  With  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  turned  onto  the  streets  because 
there  were  no  teachers  to  teach  them,  the  City  au¬ 
thorities  fought  and  obstructed  every  measure 
proposed  to  secure  an  adequate  teaching  staff  by 
increasing  salaries  to  a  living  scale.  We  are 
thankful  that  these  tactics  were  frustrated  and 
that  through  legislative  action  the  schools  were 
saved  from  the  danger  of  disruption. 

This  year  it  is  funds  for  current  expenses.  Of 
the  $87,000,000  absolutely  needed  from  municipal 
taxation  to  run  the  schools  during  1921,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  has  granted  but  $50,000,000! 
With  $28,000,000  shy,  which  means  not  even 
enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers,  let  alone 
the  many  other  expenses  of  up-keep  and  opera¬ 
tion,  the  schools  cannot  be  kept  open  after  August 
first  next,  the  school  authorities  tell  us,  unless  the 
Legislature  does  something  about  it  or  the  City 
is  forced  through  the  issue  of  revenue  bonds  to 
make  up  the  deficit-  We  are  thankful,  therefore, 
that  we  have  a  legislature  to  save  use  from  the 
sins  of  our  City  fathers,  and  that  there  are  legal 
ways  to  coerce  those  estimable  gentlemen  into 
performing  their  neglected  public  duties. 

We  shall  but  mention,  in  passing,  the  school 
building  contract  scandal.  We  are  thankful  for 
the  Lockwood  Committee’s  investigation.  If  it 
should  be  found  possible  to  reduce  the  present 
astounding  estimate  of  $1,500,000  for  a  school 
building  to  a  point  nearer  the  $400,000  estimate 


for  the  same  buildir^  a  few  years  ago,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  blessing.  Perhaps  we  should  then 
be  more  likely  to  find  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
the  thousands  of  sea  tings  required  for  children 
who  are  now  on  part-time  or  in  badly  over¬ 
crowded  classrooms. 

We  are  also  thankful  that  in  practically  every 
school  building  in  New  York  there  is  something 
being  attempted  in  the  way  of  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  educational  program.  It  has 
been  truthfully  said  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
worth  while  in  public  education  that  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed,  in  a  small  and  isolated  way  at  least,  some¬ 
where  in  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system.  In  many  of  these  fields, 
indeed,  our  city  school  system  has  led  the  way. 
The  trouble  is,  however,  that  most  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  are  so  limited  in  scope  that  only  a  tiny  hand 
full  of  children  are  benefitted  by  them.  Still  the 
seeds  are  there,  and  where  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  So  we  are  thankful  for  these  experimental 
beginnings  and  ever  trustful  that  the  future  will 
furnish  the  soil  and  atmosphere  essential  to  their 
luxurious  growth. 

We  are  thankful,  moreover,  that  the  flag  pole 
on  P.  S.  70,  Manhattan,  is  to  be  painted.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  building  is  a  veritable  fire 
trap,  and  that  the  1800  children  there  crowded  into 
stuffy  classrooms  are  daily  menaced  by  fire  and 
panic  because  of  the  intricate  stairways  and  defec¬ 
tive  methods  of  fireproofing.  But,  the  building 
is  being  PAINTED,  including  the  flag  pole  from 
which  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  may  now  float 
with  immaculate  pride — which  is  something,  at 
least.  Some  schools  don’t  get  even  that! 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  enumerating  this  and 
that  in  the  way  of  blessings  for  which  we  should 
be  duly  thankful,  but,  sad  to  say,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  practically,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
think  of  many  evils  and  shortcomings,  from  which 
with  far  greater  zeal  we  should  wish  for  deliver¬ 
ance! 

We  are  continually  haunted,  for  example,  by 
visions  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  hud¬ 
dled  in  the  dark,  dirty,  dangerous  and  unsanitary 
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old  school  buildings  of  theKity,  many  of  them 
much  worse  than  P.  S.  70,  Manhattan.  When  we 
think  of  these  children  studying  hour  after  hour 
in  artificial  light,  often  of  the  poorest  grade,  in 
badly  ventilated  classrooms  in  ramshackle  old 
buildings  our  blood  boils.  And  then  when  we 
think  of  the  toilet  facilities  they  are  forced  to  use 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  store 
their  damp  clothing  in  disease  breeding  closets 
our  blood,  in  turn,  runs  cold,  and  we  almost  cry 
out  in  despair,  “Good  Lord  deliver  us  from  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man!” 

Not  least  among  the  evils  that  rile  our  peace  of 
mind  are  those  of  congestion  and  part-time. 
Think  of  it,  nearly  a  half-million  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  are  in  badly 
overcrowded  classrooms — which  means  not  only 
poor  teaching,  but  poor  ventilation,  poor  health 
and  great  danger  of  panic  in  case  of  fire.  It 
means  overworked  teachers,  lack  of  individual 
instruction,  and  thousands  of  children  permitted 
to  grow  into  adult  citizenship  without  the  full 
measure  of  educational  opportunities  which 
America  owes  them  for  its  own  as  well  as  their 
personal  welfare.  Every  day  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  children,  also,  who  receive  only  a 
part-time  schooling,  some  as  low  as  two  or 
three  hours  a  day !  There  are  obviously  no  bless¬ 
ings  inherent  in  such  frightful  conditions  to  be 
thankful  for,  unless  one  would  claim  that  they  are 
at  least  better  than  no  education  at  all,  and  that 
to  that  degree  America  is  better  off  than  Russia 
of  the  old,  if  not  the  new,  regime. 

In  view  of  this  depressing  vista  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  City,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  approached  the  thanksgiving  season  with  a 
somewhat  subdued  spirit?  The  spectacle  of  our 
squabbling  and  discredited  City  fathers  sapping 
the  very  life  blood  of  our  school  system  was  alone 
enough  to  take  the  joy  out  of  our  rejoicing.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  was  the  saving  thought  of  the 
thousands  of  teachers  struggling  heroically 
against  the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  the  splendid 
tide  of  boys  and  girls  who  somehow,  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  odds,  have  gone  continually  over 
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the  tap  and  made^good  both  on  the  fields  of 
France  and  in  the  onerous  tasks  of  peace.  They 
are  the  living  proof  of  the  fundamental  sound 
ness  and  invincible  spirit  of  our  national  system 
of  public  education. 

We  are  thankful,  therefore,  for  our  public 
school  system.  It  may  be  battered  and  crushed 
but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  design  or  neglect. 
Mayors  may  come  and  Mayors  may  go  but  the 
schools  will  go  on  forever!  They  are  the  hope 
of  democracy,  and  for  them  every  truly  patriotic 
citizen  will  exert  his  unstinted  influence. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCE 


WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  between  a 
“Home”  teacher  and  a  “Visiting’'  teacher? 
That  question  has  been  recently  asked  us 
by  one  of  our  readers. 

As  explained  in  our  bulletin  two  weeks  ago. 
entitled  “Give  and  Take  in  Americanization,”  a 
HOME  TEACHER  is  one  who  goes  from 
the  school  to  the  homes  of  IMMIGRANT 
MOTHERS  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
and,  after  establishing  friendly  relations,  or¬ 
ganizes  them  into  classes  which  meet  in  the 
homes,  the  neighborhood  settlements,  the  li¬ 
braries  or  the  schools  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  English  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ideals  and  ways  of  living  in  our  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  Home  Teacher  is  thus  an  agent 
in  establishing  that  phase  of  our  Americanization 
program  which  seeks  to  prepare  every  ADULT 
IMMIGRANT  for  citizenship. 

By  thus  training  the  foreign-born  mother  in 
our  American  ways  and  bringing  her  into  close 
and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  public  schools 
which  are  rearing  their  children  for  citizenship,  the 
Home  Teacher  establishes  a  basis  for  close  co 
operation  between  the  home  and  the  school  for 
the  proper  education  of  these  children.  The  main 
purpose  is  thus  to  train  the  immigrant  mothers  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  an  important  by-product  is 
the  training  of  the  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  explained  in  our  bulletin 
No.  70,  last  June,  entitled  “An  Ounce  of  Preven 
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turn,"  the  VISITING  TEACHER,  has  an  entirely 
different  function.  She  does  not  seek  to  teach 
English  to  foreign-bom  mothers,  nor  is  she  con¬ 
cerned  with  adult  education  as  such.  Her  interest 
is  in  the  UNADJUSTED  CHILD,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign-born  parentage. 

To  quote  from  our  bulletin  on  the  Visiting 
Teacher:  “With  the  two-fold  training  of  a 
teacher  and  a  social  worker,  the  visiting  teacher  is 
a  member  of  the  school  staff  who  seeks,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  interpret  to  the  school  the  outside 
life  and  interests  of  the  child,  in  order  that  it  may 
know  and  meet  his  individual  needs  more  compre¬ 
hensively,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  inform  the 
parents  of  the  aims  and  demands  of  the  school 
and  the  reaction  of  their  children  to  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
teachers  in  giving  the  child  the  consistent  and 
wholesome  twenty-four-hour-a-day  education  es 
sential  to  his  full  development. 

“In  practice,  her  special  charges  are  those 
children  who  present  problems  of  scholarship  or 
conduct  of  a  troublesome,  erratic  or  suspicious 
nature  or  who  show  signs  of  apparent  neglect  or 
other  difficulties  with  which  the  regular  staff  of 
the  school  finds  itself  unable  to  cope  unaided. 
Such  children  include  those  who  have  fallen  be¬ 
low  standard  in  scholarship,  but  who  are  not  sub¬ 
normal;  those  whose  conduct  is  below  standard 
and  who  more  or  less  show  tendencies  to  delin¬ 
quency  ;  the  over  age  who  are  restive  in  the  class¬ 
room,  counting  the  days  until  they  ‘go  to  work;’ 
those  who,  finding  it  necessary  to  go  to  work, 
need  advice;  the  adolescent;  the  indescribable, 
who  are  always  in  need  of  counsel;  the  precoci¬ 
ous  and  the  gifted  children  who  do  not  find  full 
scope  for  their  interests  and  abilities ;  and  those 
whose  home  conditions  are  so  adverse  that  they 
need  special  supervision  or  guidance.  All  such 
children,  if  early  adjustment  is  lacking,  not  only 
miss  the  full  advantages  which  the  school  affords, 
but,  if  permitted  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  ar¬ 
rive  only  too  frequently  at  the  children’s  court  or 
other  corrective  agencies.” 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT! 

HAT  THE  DISQUIETING  RUMORS  re- 


1  garding  the  reasons  for  not  re-electing  Dr. 

John  L.  Tildsley,  Associate  Superintendent 
of  schools,  should  be  finally  set  at  rest,  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  communication  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Women’s  City  Club  of  New 
York  to  President  Prall  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  asking  for  a  frank  statement  of  the  FACTS 
in  this  notorious  case. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Miss  Martha  Lincoln 
Draper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

“In  recent  issues  of  the  public  press  disquieting  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  re-elect  Dr.  J.  L.  Tildsley,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  have  again  appeared  together  with  renewed  re¬ 
quests  for  a  statement  from  your  honorable  body  of  the 
reasons  which  determined  its  action. 

“The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Women’s  City 
Club  was  among  the  many  public  bodies  who  protested 
against  a  course  which  seemed  to  violate  all  good  adminis¬ 
trative  practice  in  ignoring  acknowledged  service  and  fitness 
and  for  which  no  reasons  could  apparently  be  given.  Now, 
solicitious  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  we  still  feel  that 
the  matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest. 

“We  would  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  Board 
of  Education  issue  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  its  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  re-elect  D'r.  Tildsley  which  would  finally  set  at 
rest  the  suspicions  and  mystery  with  which  it  has  been 
surrounded.” 

We  are  glad  that  the  Women’s  City  Club  has 
taken  this  action  and  trust  that  it  will  PERSIST 
in  seeking  the  information  requested  if  a  reply  is 
not  promptly  forthcoming.  It  is  a  public  service 
which  should  receive  universal  commendation.  It 
is  simply  a  polite  and  courteous  request  for  the 
FACTS  and  is  actuated  solely  by  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  reputation 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  public  has  been 
extremely  patient  in  this  matter  and  is  entitled  to 
immediate  enlightenment. 
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As  we  pointed  out  in  a  recent  number  of  “The 
Public  and  the  Schools,”  the  flat  refusal  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  explain  its  action  in  dis¬ 
missing  Dr.  Tildsley  from  a  position  of  high 
honor  and  responsibility,  under  circumstances 
which  revealed  no  question  of  his  fitness  and 
ability  but  which  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
creating  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  Board  was 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  is  bound  to  have 
a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  morale  of  the 
school  system  unless  the  unfortunate  suspicions 
are  CONVINCINGLY  explained  away. 

We,  certainly,  dislike  to  give  credence  to  the 
many  nasty  rumors  and  interpretations  that  come 
to  our  attention  and  share  with  the  Women’s  City 
Club  the  desire  to  be  set  straight  in  the  matter. 

Why,  then,  the  mysterious  silence?  If  every 
thing  has  been  open  and  above  board,  why  hesi¬ 
tate  to  be  frank?  The  public  is  not  afraid  to  know 
the  truth. 


SPEAK  UP  MR.  PRALL,  THE  PUBLIC 
AWAITS  YOUR  ANSWER! 

REACHING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

HE  GROWING  RECOGNITION  of  the  im- 


'1  portance  of  visiting  teacher  work*  in  the 
public  schools  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  visiting  teachers 
were  assigned  a  section  in  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association  which 
met  in  Rochester  last  week.  Visiting  teachers  have 
participated  in  several  national  conventions  here¬ 
tofore,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  State 
Association  has  incorporated  this  important  work 
in  its  program  and  the  visiting  teachers  have  met 
as  a  state  group. 

This  was  a  noteworthy  occasion,  therefore, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  work.  There 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  work  see  the  issue  of  ‘“The  Public  and 
the  Schools,”  No.  70  for  June  5,  1920,  entitled  “A  Stitch  in  Time.” 
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are  now  visiting  teachers  in  Rochester,  Utica,  Mt. 
Vernon  and  New  York  City,  and  the  interest  in 
introducing  the  work  elsewhere  in  the  State  has 
become  wide-spread.  The  participation  of  the 
visiting  teachers  in  this  annual  convention  will  go 
far  toward  getting  it  started  along  right  lines,  as 
the  meetings  brought  together  in  conference  not 
only  the  visiting  teachers  themselves  but  social 
workers,  teachers  and  principals  from  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

We  quote  briefly  from  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  Jane  F.  Culbert,  Staff  Executive  of 
Visiting  Teachers  of  the  Public  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“On  Monday  the  visiting  teachers  of  Rochester  were 
‘at  home’  in  their  own  schools  to  explain  to  visitors  the 
work  and  problems  of  their  individual  schools  which  differ 
widely  in  size,  character,  and  social  problems. 

“Essentials  of  Visiting  Teacher  Work”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  opening  conference  on,  Tuesday  morning,  which 
w^s  of  an  informal  character  and  comprised  a  rather  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  definite  problems  confronting  the  visit¬ 
ing  teacher.  Among  the  points  brought  out  as  essential 
were:  (i)  The  necessity  of  flexibility  as  it  developed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  and  communities  and  at  different  times,  in 
order  that  the  varying  demands  of  environment  and  current 
problems  might  be  properly  met;  (2)  that  the  relation  of 
the  visiting  teacher  to  the  school  staff  should  be  that  of 
representative  and  interpreter  between  the  home  and  the 
school,  for  which  her  neutral  position  and  her  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance — or  connection — with  both  school  and  home 
especially  qualifies  her;  and  (3)  that  the  relation  of  the 
visiting  teacher  to  the  school  nurse  and  the  attendance  of¬ 
ficer,  and  to  social  agencies  in  general  should  be  that  of 
co-operation,  the  visiting  teacher  not  taking  over  any  work 
which  is  specifically  the  duty  of  any  of  these  agencies,  but, 
rather,  referring  cases  to  them  and  consulting  with  them. 

“Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  a  visiting 
teacher’s  work,  however  beneficial  the  social  adjustment 
made,  falls  short  of  its  full  usefulness  unless  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of,  the  child  possessed  by  the  visiting 
teacher  is  passed  on  to  the  class  teacher.  Such  conferences 
with  the  teacher,  however  brief,  were  universally  regarded 
as  being  in  the  end  a  saving  of  classroom  time  as  well  as  a 
distinct  benefit  to  the  child.  The  point  was  brought  out 
that  the  visiting  teacher  stands  primarily  for  special  and 
INTENSIVE  study  and  adjustment  of  the  INDIVIDUAL 
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child  and  that  her  work  should  be  safe-guarded  against 
such  a  degree  of  extensiveness,  or  overcrowding  with  mere 
numbers  of  cases,  that  her  intensive  work  with  problematic 
children  would  be  endangered — although  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  neighborhood  is,  of  course,  desirable. 

“The  School's  Obligation  to  the  Child  as  an  Indivi¬ 
dual"  was  the  subject  at  the  public  meeting  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  which  Miss  Emma  Case,  Director  of  Visiting 
Teachers  of  Rochester  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Visiting  Teachers,  presided.  In  introducing  the 
subject,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Rochester,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  visiting  teacher  sec¬ 
tion  was  the  infant  section  of  the  Convention  and  said  that 
while  the  number  of  visiting  teachers  in  service  was  still 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  need,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  their  work  would  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  important  fields  of  education.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  trend  in  education  is  logically  toward  a  reorganization 
of  the  whole  course  of  study  with  reference  not  so  much 
to  subjects  as  to  the  normal  development  of  the  individual 
child.  Such  a  reorganization,  he  added,  would  emphasize 
questions  like  health  education,  recreation  and  the  fine  and 
useful  arts,  and  would  involve  the  linking  up  of  social  and 
school  activities  and  the  utilization  of  the  influences  of  the 
home  and  community  in  the  educative  process.  As  an  es¬ 
sential  phase  of  such  a  program,  he  concluded,  the  visiting 
teacher  would  naturally  have  a  growing  function  and  the 
method  of  her  work  would  have  to  be  elastic  and  fluid  in 
order  to  be  of  maximum  value  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  such  a  system  of  public  education. 

“Following  Superintendent  Weet,  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Thurston  of  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work  com¬ 
pared  the  evolution  of  school  practice  with  that  of  other 
lines  of  child  welfare.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  trends  in 
education  and  social  work  were  converging  toward  the  point 
where  the  school  and  society  would  jointly  accept  their  full 
responsibility  to  the  individual  child. 

“Using  the  figure  of  a  garden,  he  said  no  one  would 
think  of  growing  vegetables  until  the  right  conditions  of 
soil,  drainage,  light,  etc.,  essential  to  their  proper  growth, 
were  secured,  and  drew  the  inference  that  before  the  school 
could  hope  to  give  the  child  a  full  rounded  development  it 
would  have  to  study  and  adapt  the  environmental  conditions 
which  determine  to  such  a  large  extent  how  successful  the 
work  of  the  school  can  be  in  individual  cases.  In  a  similar 
way,  he  pointed  out,  hospitals  have  found  that  they  must 
take  into  consideration  the  patients’  personal  and  social 
problems  before  they  could  be  cured.  This  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  so-called  social  service  departments  in 
modern  and  up-to-date  hospitals.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
development  from  mass  or  general  treatment  toward  indivi- 
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dualization  in  numerous  lines  of  child  welfare,  he  showed 
how,  in  the  case  of  delinquent  children,  the  steps  have  been 
from  confinement  in  jails  and  prisons  to  reformatory  care, 
probation  and  careful  physical,  psychological  and  social 
study  of  the  ‘INDIVIDUAL  delinquent.’  In  a  similar  way, 
he  added,  one  can  see  within  the  schools  in  recent  years  a 
rapid  trend  toward  individualization.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  numerous  classes  for  physical  and 
mental  defectives,  in  the  provisions  for  teaching  individual 
cripples  in  their  homes,  in  special  schools  and  classes  for 
truants,  in  medical  inspection  and  in  mental  examinations. 
What  has  been  so  splendidly  worked  out  for  the  abnormal 
child,  he  pointed  out,  would  sooner  or  later  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  normal  child,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
many  striking  instances.  The  test  of  education,  he  main¬ 
tained,  is  whether  it  fits  a  child  to  become  an  efficient  mem¬ 
ber  of  society.  Until  the  potentialities  of  all  children  are 
developed,  the  school  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  successful. 
To  do  this  adequately  the  environmental  influences  in  the 
lives  of  these  children  would  have  to  be  studied  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  school.  It  was  here,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  visiting  teacher  found  her  place  in  the  edu¬ 
cative  process.” 

Aside  from  the  advantages  to  the  visiting 
teachers  themselves  afforded  by  this  opportunity 
to  exchange  experiences  and  discuss  the  techni¬ 
que  of  case  work,  the  conference  offered  to  the 
general  public  through  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Weet 
and  Dr.  Thurston  an  interesting  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  this  work  from  the  points  of 
view  of  the  educator  and  social  worker  not  im¬ 
mediately  engaged  in  it.  One  could  hardly  wish 
for  a  more  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  principles 
involved  than  these  addresses  presented. 

The  visiting  teachers  will  have  an  increasingly 
important  place  in  the  future  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  practice.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  an 
incident  in  Dr.  Thurston’s  address,  when  he  told 
of  being  asked  whether  N.  E.  A.  (National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association)  meant  New  Era  Advocates. 
He  had  replied  that  he  hoped  it  did  and  added 
that  certainly  the  visiting  teachers  deserved  that 
name,  for  their  sole  function  was  to  help  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  individualization  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
striving. 
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If  the  address  opposite  Is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 
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THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  AGAIN  ? 


WHY  THE  DELAY  in  filling  the  three  new 
positions  on  the  Board  of  Examiners 
created  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature? 
Eight  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
measure  increasing  the  size  of  this  Board  from 
four  to  seven  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the 
school  authorities,  and  yet  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appoint¬ 
ments. 

WHY? 

Surely  there  is  grave  need  for  filling  these 
positions  promptly.  The  work  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  is  far  too  great  for  the  present  staff 
to  handle  adequately.  Why,  then,  does  the  Board 
of  Education  not  act? 

These  positions  carry  an  .  annual  salary  of 
$7700.  There  are  many  disquieting  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  stalling  off 
action  upon  them  until  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  “put  over,”  without  proper  certification  of  fit¬ 
ness,  three  FAVORED  candidates  who  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Mayor,  the  Governor,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectively. 
However  much  one  may  wish  to  ignore  such 
rumors,  the  indefensible  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education  last  July  and  since  then  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Tildsley  has  naturally  served  to  encourage 
belief  in  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of 
such  an  attempt. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  for  the 
public  school  system  if  these  rumors  should 
prove  to  be  well-founded.  There  is  no  agency  of 
the  school  system  which  should  be  more  scrupu¬ 
lously  safeguarded  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
spoils  system  than  the  Board  of  Examiners.  It 
is  the  “civil  service  board”  of  schools.  .Its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  examine  all  applicants,  except  members 
of  its  own  body,  who  are  required  by  law  to  be 
licensed  or  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  the 
eligible  lists  for  appointment  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  and  to  prepare  all  necessary  eligible  lists.* 

*  See  Section  87i,  Education  Law. 
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If  the  integrity  of  this  board  should  be  impaired 
by  appointments  made  for  purely  political  or 
equally  unworthy  reasons,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
would  be  grave  danger  of  so  lowering  the 
standards  of  selecting  and  promoting  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers,  principals  and  other  employees 
whose  certification  of  fitness  is  under  its  super¬ 
vision  as  to  render  the  personnel  of  the  schools 
practically  subject  to  the  well-known  principles 
— or  lack  of  principles — of  the  spoils  system, 
rather  than  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  civil  service 
law. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  has  naturally  been 
for  years  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  those  politicians 
who  like  to  think  of  the  school  system  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  field  for  patronage,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  how  this  conception,  intensified  by 
rebuffs  from  time  to  time,  might  tempt  such  in¬ 
fluences  to  seek  for  “results”  by  indirectly  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  present  independence  of  that  body 
through  the  addition  of  new  members  who  would 
be  more  “amenable  to  reason.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Board  of  Education  will  not  permit 
itself  to  be  manipulated  for  the  achievement  of 
such  a  purpose ! 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  Board 
of  Education  could  legally  put  through  such  a 
proposition,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  without  a 
radical  change  in  existing  law  and  practice. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obviously  the  intent  of 
the  Education  Law  that  examiners  should  be 
selected  from  eligible  lists.  In  section  871  of  that 
law  we  find  the  following  provision  regarding  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  : 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  hold  examinations 
whenever  necessary,  to  examine  all  applicants  who  are 
required  to  be  licensed  or  to  have  their  names  placed  upon 
eligible  lists  for  appointment  in  the  schools  in  such  city, 
EXCEPT  EXAMINERS,  and  to  prepare  all  eligible  lists.” 

It  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  provision 
that  the  examiners  are  among  those  who  MUST 
be  appointed  from  an  eligible  list  and  for  that 
reason  are  specifically  denied  the  right  or  power 
to  conduct  the  examinations  or  compile  the 
eligible  list  of  applicants  for  membership  on  their 
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own  body.  Obviously,  then,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  would  be  up  against  an  interesting  legal 
situation  if  it  attempted  to  appoint  any  one  to  such 
a  position  who  was  not  on  a  suitable  eligible  list. 
The  question  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  WHO 
is  authorized  to  conduct  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tions  and  make  up  the  eligible  lists? 

On  this  point  the  State  Civil  Service  Law  is 
equally  clear.!  To  safeguard  the  schools  from 
the  menace  of  the  spoils  system,  this  law  OMITS 
the  examiners  from  the  specific  list  of  employees 
included  in  the  so-called  unclassified  service  of 
the  government  who  are  exempt  from  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  leaves  them,  accordingly,  in  the  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  service  and  thus  makes  it  obligatory  for 
all  candidates  for  such  positions  either  to  be 
examined  by  that  body  or  placed  by  them  in  the 
exempt  class.  This  law,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
actually  been  in  practice  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  1894.  The  four 
members  of  the  present  Board  were  selected  from 
an  ELIGIBLE  LIST  prepared,  after  due  exami¬ 
nation,  by  the  MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  at  that  time.  The  legality  of 
such  procedure  was  confirmed  in  1914,  during  the 
MITCHEL  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel  Frank  L.  Polk,  and  what  is  particu¬ 
larly  significant,  only  a  FEW  WEEKS  AGO,  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  last,  the  PRESENT 
CORPORATION  COUNSEL  rendered  another 
opinion  CONFIRMING  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Polk! 
This  would  seem,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  enough  to  put  the  matter  finally  at  rest. 

BUT  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  situation 
begins  to  get  interesting,  and  questions  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  Board  of  Education  arise.  For, 
not  content  with  THIS  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  it  has  asked  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration  and  a  new  opinion.  In  other  words, 
its  idea  is,  evidently,  “If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 
try,  try  again!” 

WHY,  may  we  ask,  is  the  Board  of  Education 
apparently  seeking  to  have  REVOKED  this  fun¬ 
damental  guarantee  of  efficiency  and  honesty  in 

t  See  Article  2,  Section  9,  of  the  Civil  Service  Law. 
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the  selection  and  promotion  of  the  vast  personnel 
of  our  school  system?  What  is  its  object?  In 
the  light  of  the  unsavory  rumors  that  are  afloat 
and  the  recent  discreditable  action  of  the  Board 
in  the  appointment  of  Associate  Superintendents, 
where  it  has  had  an  entirely  FREE  HAND  under 
the  law,  is  it  any  wonder  that  thoughtful  citizens 
are  seeking  enlightenment  upon  its  motives  in 
this  specific  case  and  upon  the  goal  it  has  in 
view?  On  what  grounds  does  the  Board  pre¬ 
sumably  desire  to  reverse  a  practice  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
legal  interpretation  in  repeated  municipal  admi¬ 
nistrations  ? 

There  have  been  changes  from  time  to  time  in 
the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  these  positions  and  the  method  of 
APPOINTMENT  of  eligible  candidates,  but 
there  has  been  NO  change  in  the  method  of 
determining  WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE  for  such 
positions.  That  has  remained,  undisputed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission, 
subject  to  review  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  It  has,  therefore,  been  consistently  the 
intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  the  APPOINTING  and 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  the 
EXAMINING  power  in  the  matter  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  apparent  effort  to 
annul  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  in  this  matter  through  an  opinion  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel  should  fail,  it  would  still  be 
possible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  obtain,  in 
another  way,  virtually  a  free  hand  in  making  the 
eligible  list  and  the  appointments  from  it.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  decide  whether  or 
not  positions  under  its  jurisdiction  should  be 
placed  in  the  competitive  or  in  the  exempt  class. 
If  they  are  placed  in  the  EXEMPT  class,  the 
Board  of  Education  would  be  automatically  made 
free,  within  the  general  limitations  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law,  of  course,  to  exercise  its  own  discretion 
in  qualifying  the  candidates  and  making  the  final 
appointments.  It  would  thus  have  precisely  the 
same  freedom  as  if  the  Corporation  Counsel 
should  reverse  himself  and  maintain  that  the 
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Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  at 
all  in  the  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
positions  are  kept  in  the  COMPETITIVE  class, 
as  at  present,  where  they  have  always  been,  an 
examination  by  the  Commission  would  be  obli¬ 
gatory  and  the  Board  of  Education  could  appoint 
only  from  lists  certified  by  the  Commission. 

The  wisdom  of  CONTINUING  this  LAT¬ 
TER  practice  is  evident.  It  would  be  extremely 
unfortunate  to  place  positions  requiring  such  a 
high  degree  of  technical  ability  in  the  exempt 
class.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  administrative  and  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions  of  a  general  character,  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  the  great  variety  of  highly  skilled 
positions  in  the  professional  staff  of  the  schools, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  examiners  should  be  chosen 
only  upon  satisfactory  demonstration,  through  an 
open,  competitive  examination,  of  their  superior 
fitness  for  the  job.  It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the 
civil  service  law  that  only  those  positions  should 
be  placed  in  the  exempt  class  in  which  an  exami¬ 
nation  would  be  impracticable,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  policy-determining  officials.  This  intent 
cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  the  examiners,  where 
the  work  is  so  evidently  of  a  technical  character 
that  is  fully  susceptible  to  thorough  examination. 

To  round  out  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  new  appointees  should  include,  perhaps,  a 
teacher  with  training  and  experience  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  who  can  handle  the  problem  of  selecting 
competent  persons  in  the  vocational  and  allied 
fields  of  education,  and  some  one,  perhaps,  who 
is  trained  and  has  had  experience  in  business  and 
legal  lines  who  can  handle  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  commercial  training  and  aspects  of 
co-operative  education  in  that  field.  To  pick 
highly  equipped  candidates  of  such  a  character  it 
is  evident  that  the  examining  body  should  be 
unquestionably  DISINTERESTED  and  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  of  the  appointive  power.  Such  a 
body  is  obviously  the  Municipal  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  whose  work  can  be  reviewed,  if  question 
should  arise,  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion. 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  resume  of  the 
facts  in  this  situation,  we  return  to  our  original 
query:  Why  the  delay  in  filling  the  three  new 
positions  in  the  Board  of  Examiners?  The  ma¬ 
chinery  for  facilitating  the  necessary  action  is  at 
hand,  sanctioned  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
practice  and  a  legal  right  that  has  been  repeatedly 
upheld  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  this  and  in 
preceding  administrations. 

What  more  does  the  Board  of  Education 
want? 

Citizens  of  New  York  who  are  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  schools  wish  to  be  assured  that  in 
filling  these  posts  every  trace  of  political  pressure 
or  preferment  will  be  excluded.  The  preservation 
of  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  professional 
staff  is  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
school  system.  The  key  to  their  preservation  is 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  It  is  but  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  public  should  be  disturbed  at  the 
many  rumors  which  convey  the  impression  that 
the  integrity  of  this  board  is  at  stake. 

It  is,  consequently,  imperative  that  the  Board 
of  Education  explain  WHY  it  is  so  DILATORY 
in  performing  this  important  task  and  indicate 
precisely  what  it  is  driving  at.  The  public  wants 
to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

THERE  MUST  NOT  BE  A  REPETITION 
OF  THE  TILDSLEY  CASE! 


LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE  ? 


OF  EQUAL  IMPORTANCE  to  the  situation 
described  in  the  preceding  article  is  the  case 
of  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  who  has  been  up  before  the  Board  of 
Education  for  reappointment  since  September 
27th  last,  on  the  assumption  that  his  term  of 
office  then  automatically  expired. 

As  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Tildsley  and  Dr.  Edson, 
this  matter  has  been  postponed  from  week  to 
week  for  no  reason  that  is  readily  susceptible  to 
favorable  interpretation. 

What  is  the  Board  of  Education  trying  to  put 
over,  any  way?  Why  doesn’t  it  do  something 
decisive?  What  is  its  justification  for  dawdling 
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along  so  suspiciously  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
perfectly  simple  case?  Is  it  sparring  for  position 
to  replace  Dr.  Hervey  by  someone,  who,  together 
with  the  three  new  members  above  referred  to, 
would  give  it  control  of  FOUR  members  out  of 
the  total  of  SEVEN?  Or  is  the  whole  thing  due  to 
sheer  inefficiency  and  inveterate  procratisnation 
or  to  a  sort  of  feline  delight  in  worrying  along  a 
victim  who  hasn’t  been  sufficiently  pliable? 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  such  indecision 
is  indefensible!  It  tends  to  disorganize  one  of 
the  most  important  bodies  in  the  school  system 
and  to  breed  a  general  feeling  of  distrust,  which 
is  only  too  strong  already  and  affects  seriously 
the  morale  of  the  entire  professional  staff. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  no  legal  justification  for  bringing  up  Dr.  Hervey 
for  reelection.  Over  a  year  ago,  on  October  29, 
1918,  to  be  precise,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  then 
Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  sub¬ 
mitted  an  opinion  on  the  tenure  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  in  which  he  said,  in  part, 
regarding  the  intent  of  the  education  law  cover¬ 
ing  such  positions,  that,  “Under  that  law,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Commissioner  Finley,  members  of 
the  Board  (of  Examiners)  have  PERMANENT 
tenure,”  and  concluded  with  the  significant  state¬ 
ment  that  if  the  Board  of  Education  should  “take 
some  action  which  intended  to  interfere  with  or 
destroy  the  permanency  of  tenure,  a  DIRECT 
APPEAL  should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.” 

In  view  of  that  statement  does  it  not  seem 
pertinent  to  inquire  what  the  Board  of  Education 
is  looking  for?  Judging  by  its  dilly-dallying,  it  is 
evidently  not  sure  of  its  ground.  We  hesitate  to 
prophesy,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  un¬ 
less  it  is  extremely  circumspect,  it  will  encounter 
serious  trouble  ahead  if  it  seeks  to  drop  Dr.  Her¬ 
vey  in  the  notorious  Tildsley  case  fashion. 

If  we  must  have  such  trouble,  however,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  it  quickly.  This  matter  must 
be  cleared  up  promptly!  It  is  the  UNCER¬ 
TAINTY  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  school  system.  Let  us  have  action! 

“LAY  ON  MACDUFF!” 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


DR.  FINLEY’S  SUCCESSOR 


WHO  WILL  SUCCEED  DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 
as  State  Commissioner  of  Education? 

No  more  important  task  faces  the  Board  of  Regents 
than  the  selection  of  a  chief  executive  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  this  State.  This  office  offers  one  of  the 
world’s  great  educational  opportunities.  The  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  problems  confronting  it,  apart  from 
any  feeling  of  local  pride,  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
person  chosen  for  it  be  recognized  as  among  the  ablest 
educational  administrators  of  the  country. 

The  educational  welfare  of  the  millions  of  children 
uporr  whose  efficient  preparation  for  citizenship  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  nation  largely  depends  is  of  such  fundamen¬ 
tal  concern  to  the  community  as  to  demand  that  the 
same  high  standards  of  ability  be  required  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  great  public  enterprise  of  education  as 
of  the  leaders  in  any  of  the  fields  of  private  enterprise 
that  have  placed  America  at  the  forefront  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  educational  situation  in  New  York  State  is  uni¬ 
que  in  that  it  comprises  not  only  difficult  problems  of 
rural  education,  but,  also,  the  most  complex  problems 
of  urban  education  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  responsibilities  of  this  office  cover  every  problem  of 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  The  questions  of  legislation  and 
finance  alone  are  enormous  and  call  for  the  selection 
of  a  man  of  high  standards  of  statesmanship.  The  criti¬ 
cal  financial  situation  facing  the  State  school  system  at 
the  present  time  is  but  another  indication  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a  wise  choice. 

The  Board  of  Regents  will  naturally  search  the 
country  for  the  ablest  man  available,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  pursue  this  course  rigorously,  des¬ 
pite  the  inevitable  pressure  that  will  be  exerted  from 
all  quarters  to  influence  them  in  favor  of  persons  of 
minor  ability  whose  claims  for  recognition  are  based  on 
little  more  than  ambition  or  on  a  certain  degree  of 
political  influence.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  position 
should  be  regarded  as  neither  a  reward  nor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increase  in  salary,  let  alone  one  of  the  goals 
of  political  strategy.  It  should  be  regarded  solely  as 
an  office  of  supreme  public  trust  and  responsibility,  re¬ 
quiring  the  services  of  an  educational  expert  whose 
only  legitimate  claim  for  appointment  i^  unquestioned 
ability  for  leadership. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
seek  diligently  for  someone  within  the  school  system  of 
the  State  who  can  measure  up  to  this  high  standard  of 
leadership.  This  would  almost  seem  obligatory,  for, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  person  who  is  familiar  at 
first  hand  with  the  many  great  problems  of  the  New 
York  State  school  system  would  seem  to  be  best 
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qualified.  But,  however  desirable  this  might  be,  it 
should  not  be  the  chief  determining  factor.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  unfortunate,  if  superlative  ability  elsewhere 
in  the  country  were  discounted  because  of  unfamiliarity 
with  New  York  State’s  current  educational  problems. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  remuneration  of  this 
office  should  be  made  such  as  to  attract  and  retain  a 
man  of  commanding  fitness.  Pennsylvania,  which  only 
two  years  ago  attracted  Dr.  Finegan  from  New  York 
State,  offers  a  higher  salary  than  New  York,  and  several 
city  superintendencies  here  and  elsewhere  equal  or  ex¬ 
cel  the  Commissioner’s  salary  in  New  York  State. 
Surely  New  York  can  be  counted  upon  to  prevent  any 
such  consideration  from  standing  in  the  way  of  getting 
the  right  man  for  this  position  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  remuneration,  this 
position  should  afford  professional  opportunities  and 
recognition  which  will  make  the  position  of  state  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  education  of  foremost  importance  in  the 
educational  world.  This  would  offset  the  unfortunate 
drift  of  competent  men  away  from  responsible  positions 
in  the  field  of  school  administration  to  other  work  in 
education  or  out  of  the  educational  world  entirely.  For 
example,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  such  men 
as  Dr.  Spaulding,  Dr.  Chadsey,  Dr.  Snedden,  Dr.  Hille- 
gas,  and  Dr.  Shiels  have  resigned  from  positions  as 
state  and  city  superintendents  to  enter  other  positions  in 
the  educational  field,  and  only  recently  Dr.  Finley  has 
resigned  to  enter  Journalism,  and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
of  the  Sage  Foundation,  has  gone  into  the  field  of  bank¬ 
ing  and  finance..  The  drift  should  be  the  other  way.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to  stem 
this  tide  and  keep  educational  experts  in  administration 
in  important  executive  posts  where  they  are  sorely 
needed?  There  is  obviously  something  wrong  with  our 
public  attitude  and  responsibility  toward  these  positions 
of  leadership  that  requires  serious  study  and  correction. 

In  order  to  assist  in  this  task,  the  Public  Education 
Association  respectfully  suggests  to  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  that  a  thorough  inquiry  be  made  into  the  fitness 
and  availability  of  the  following  leaders  in  education  be¬ 
fore  a  final  decision  is  reached.  This  list  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  comprising  men  who  would  be  regarded  by 
their  professional  colleagues  as  among  the  ablest  men  in 
America  OUTSIDE  the  New  York  State  school  system 
who  by  training,  experience  and  personal  qualifications 
are  worthy  of  being  considered  in  comparison  with 
whatever  candidates  may  be  presented  from  within  the 
school  system  itself. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  this  office 
cover  not  only  the  field  of  public  education  but  also  su¬ 
pervision  over  schools  of  college  and  university  rank, 
we  have  included  educators  whose  experince  has 
reached  beyond  the  field  of  public  education  in  its 
stricter  sense. 
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BAGLEY,  WILLIAM  CHANDLER:  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univeristy. 

Born  1874.  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agriculture  College;  M.  S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin ;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell.  Teacher,  public  schools  and 
normal  schools,  1895-7  and  1901-8 ;  Prof,  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  1908-17,  and  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1917. 
Author:  The  Educative  Process;  Classroom  Management.  Craftsmanship 
in  Teaching ;  Educational  Values;  Human  Behavior  (with  S.  S.  Colvin)  ; 
School  Discipline ;  History  of  the  American  People  (with  C.  A.  Beard)  ; 
Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools  (with 
W.  S.  Learned). 

CHADSEY,  CHARLES  E.:  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  1912  to  1919. 

-Born  1870.  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Stanford  ;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  Litt.  D.,  Denver.  Assistant  Superintendent  schools,  Denver,  Colo., 
1904-7  ;  Superintendent,  1907-12.  Lecturer,  University  of  Colorado, 
1900-03  ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911.  President,  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  1912. 

DUGGAN,  STEPHEN  PIERCE:  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  New  York. 

Born  1870.  B.  S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.  A.  and 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University.  Instructor  of  Philosophy,  1896-1906,  and 
Prof.  Education,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1906-1919  ;  Director, 
Institute  of  International  Education,  1919.  President',  N.  Y.  Academy 
of  Public  Education.  Author:  The  Eastern  Question,  A  Study  in 
Diplomacy ;  A  History  of  Education ;  and  The  League  of  Nations. 

FARRAND,  LIVINGSTON :  Chairman,  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  American  Red  Cross. 

Born  1867.  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Princeton;  M.  D.,  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons.  Student  at'  Cambridge,  1891-2,  and  Berlin, 
1892-3 ;  LL.  D.,  Colorado,  and  University  of  Denver.  Instructor  and 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Anthropology,  Columbia  University,  1893- 
1914  ;  President,  University  of  Colorado,  1914.  Ex.  Sec.,  National 
Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  1905-14  ;  Director, 
Tuberculosis  work  in  France  of  International  Health  Board,  1917-18. 
Editor,  American  Journal  Public  Health,  1912-14.  Author:  Basis  of 
American  History. 

FERRY,  FREDERICK  CARLOS :  President,  Hamil¬ 
ton  College. 

Born  1868.  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Williams;  A.  M.,  Harvard;  Ph.  D., 
Clark.  Studied  at  the  Universities  of  Christiania,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and 
Gottingen;  Sc.  D.,  Colgate;  LL.  D.,  Hamilton  and  Williams.  Instructor 
and  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  Williams,  1891-1902 ; 
Dean,  Williams,  1902-17  ;  Trustee,  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America ;  Author  of  various  articles  of  research  in 
mathematics. 

FINEGAN,  THOMAS  E. :  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  State 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  from  1915  to  1918. 
Member,  N ezv  York  Bar. 

Born  1866.  M.  A.,  Hamilton;  Ph.  D.,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers.  LL.  D.,  Colgate.  Teacher  and  Principal,  public  schools  of 
New  York  State,  1888-1892.  New  York  State  Supervisor  of  Exami¬ 
nations,  1892-1904  ;  Chief  of  Law  Division,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  N.  Y.,  1904-08 ;  Assistant  State  Commissioner  for  Elementary 
Education,  1908-15.  President,  Department  of  Superintendence, 
National  Education  Association,  1918. 

JESSUP,  WALTER  A.:  President,  University  of 
Iowa,  since  1916. 

Born  1877.  A.  B.,  Earlham  ;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Westfield,  Ind.,  1900-7 ;  Madison,  Ind.,  1907-9.  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  1912.  Dean,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1913-16.  Associate  Editor,  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision. 
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LINDSAY,  SAMUEL  McCUNE:  Professor  of  Social 
Legislation,  Columbia  University. 

Born  1869.  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1889;  Post 
Grad,  courses,  Universities  of  Pa.,  Halle,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome  and 
Paris,  1889-94  ;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Halle,  1892  ;  LL.  D.,  University 
of  Pa.,  1909.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Porto  Rico,  1902-4  ;  formerly 
Prof.  Sociology,  University  of  Pa.  ;  at  present  Prof.  Social  Legislation, 
Columbia  University.  Vice-Chairman,  National  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  Director  State  Work,  N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Fellow  Royal  Econ.  Soc.  Great  Britain,  Former  Pres.  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science;  Pres.  Academy  of  Political  Science,  N.  Y., 
and  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  1918-19.  Author: 
Annual  Reports  on  Education  in  Porto  Rico ;  History  of  Establishment 
of  Public  School  System  in  Porto  Rico  and  numerous  reports  and  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  field  of  Child  Labor,  Social  Legislation  and  Economies. 

MANN,  CHARLES  RIBORG:  Permanent  Chairman 
of  Civilian  Advisory  Board,  War  Plans  Division,  General 
Staff,  War  Department,  in  charge  of  educational  work  in 
the  Army. 

Born  1869.  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Berlin.  Research  Assist.,  Instructor  and  Prof,  physics,  University 
Chicago,  1896-1914  ;  Investigator  for  Joint  Committee  on  Engineering 
Education  of  the  Engineering  Societies  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
1914-18;  Author:  Manual  of  Advanced  Optics;  Physics ;  The  Teaching 
of  Elementary  Physics;  A  Study  of  Engineering  Education ;  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

SHIELS,  ALBERT :  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  from  1916  to  1919. 

Born  1865.  A.  B.,  City  College,  New  York;  A.  M.,  New  York 
University.  Litt.  D.,  Muhlenberg.  Teacher,  principal,  and  district 
superintendent  for  several  years,  N.  Y.  City  public  schools.  Head  of 
evening  schools,  N.  Y.  City,  for  several  years.  Director,  Bureau  Refer¬ 
ence  and  Research,  N.  Y.  C.,  1914-16.  Lecturer,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Author :  numerous 
publications  on  school  administration,  evening  schools,  Americanization, 
community  centers ;  Associate  in  Los  Angeles  school  survey,  1915. 

SMITH,  PAYSON :  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Massachusetts. 

Born  1873.  A.  B.,  Tufts;  A.  M.  and  LL.  D.,  University  of  Maine; 
Litt.  D.,  Bates  and  Bowdoin.  Instructor  of  Greek ;  Principal,  high 
schools,  and  Supt.  schools  in  Canton  and  Auburn,  Me. ;  State  Super¬ 
intendent  Schools,  Maine,  1900-17,  and  Massachusetts,  1917. 

SPAULDING,  FRANK  E. :  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Yale  University,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  since  1916. 

Bom  1866.  A.  B.,  Amherst;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Leipzig.  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Ware,  Mass.,  1895-7 ;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  1897-1904  ; 
Newton,  Mass.,  1904-14  ;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1914-16. 

STRAYER,  GEORGE  D. :  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
since  1910. 

Bom  1876.  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  Teacher 
and  Principal,  elementary  schools,  1893-6 ;  secondary  schools,  1898- 
1903.  Instructor  in  elementary  education,  Columbia  University,  1905-7  ; 
Professor,  1907-10.  Author:  City  School  Expenditures,  Educational 
Administration  Director,  Boston  school  survey  and  of  numerous  other 
school  inquiries. 

SUZZALLO,  HENRY ;  President,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bom  1876.  A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  ;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Columbia. 
Professor  of  Education  at  Leland  Stanford  and  Columbia  Universities, 
1902-15.  Pres.,  University  of  Wash.,  1915.  Member,  Washington 
State  Board  of  Education ;  Wash.  State  Board  Geol.  Survey ;  Wage 
Umpire,  Nat’l  War  Labor  Board.  Member  of  numerous  educational 
societies  in  America  and  Europe.  Editor  and  public  lecturer  on 
numerous  educational  questions. 
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The  Case  of  the  Cardiac  Child 

By  Dr.  Robert  H.  Halsey,  Medical  Director  of  Cardiac  Classes. 

IN  1916  the  newly  organized  Association  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease  began  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  of  school  children 
suffering  from  heart  disease.  After  conference  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  arrangements  were  made  to  begin 
the  study  in  three  selected  schools,  the  work  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  three  cardiac  clinics  of  the  hospitals 
near  the  area.  The  clinic  at  Post  Graduate  Hospital 
had  begun  the  examination  of  the  children  in  its  districts 
when  our  entrance  into  the  war  suspended  all  further 
work. 

During  the  interval,  Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cardiac  Committee  of  the  Public  Education 
Association,  successfully  persuaded  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
provide  $25,000  for  salaries,  materials  and  transportation. 

Through  her  efforts  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  was 
enlisted  and  furnished  a  building  where  three  ungraded 
classes  of  25  children  each  could  be  held,  and,  by  the 
generosity  of  the  ladies  of  her  committee,  funds  were 
provided  for  a  trained  nurse  to  act  as  Social  Service 
Worker  and  to  have  complete  executive  charge  of  the 
work  which  was  begun  as  an  Annex  to  P.  S.  64  at 
Avenue  B  and  8th  Street. 

In  addition,  this  committee  has  opened  a  home  for 
cardiac  children,  capable  of  accommodating  70  children 
at  one  time,  at  Mineola,  Long  Island.  This  makes  pos¬ 
sible  year  round  supervision  of  the  children  attending 
the  cardiac  classes  during  the  school  year.  This  is  of 
great  value  to  the  children  as  they  have  sometimes  lost 
during  vacation  periods  what  they  have  gained  in  health, 
while  under  supervision. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Levy  and  her  associates  as  well  as  my 
appreciation  for  the  interest  and  attention  to  the  many 
details  given  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  Public  School  64  and  those 
assigned  to  the  Annex;  to  the  kind  assistance  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  of  the  representatives  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society;  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  in  the  district  and  to  my  medical  staff  and  Miss 
Shanklin,  who  have  made  the  work  productive. 

The  keeping  of  the  records  of  a  research  such  as 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important,  difficult  and  tedious 
tasks,  yet  without  them  little  accurate  knowledge  can 
be  obtained.  The  work  done  thus  far,  while  it  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  many  individual  children,  I  look 
upon  as  a  study,  still  in  the  stage  ot  experimental  re¬ 
search.  The  records  of  another  year’s  experience  are 
necessary  before  sufficient  data  can  be  obtained  upon 
which  to  base  definite  conclusions. 

Present  extensions  of  the  work  should  be  made 
only  where  adequate  medical  supervision  is  provided. 
In  addition  to  a  nurse  attached  to  the  class,  there  should 
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be  a  physician  who  visits  the  class  at  least  once  a  week 
and  oftener,  if  necessary.  For  the  type  of  case  such  as 
is  handled  in  these  classes  there  is  need  of  constant 
medical  supervision. 

The  district  assigned  to  the  Cardiac  Clinic  of  the 
Post  Graduate  Hospital  comprises  seventeen  schools  in 
the  East  Side  below  Fourteenth  Street  and  east  of  Third 
Avenue,  having  a  registered  attendance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen. 

From  these  schools  507  children  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  cardiac  disease  were  examined  by  us,  with  chests 
exposed,  and  253  were  found  to  come  within  the 
five  classes  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Cardiac 
Clinics.  Of  the  253  children  166  had  evidence  of  organic 
disease  and  fell  within  the  first  three  classes  of  the 
Association.  Therefore,  of  507  children  sent  from  their 
respective  schools  for  examination  as  sufferers  of  cardiac 
spective  schools  for  examination  as  sufferers  of  cardiac 
disability,  only  ONE  THIRD  were  found  to  be  TRUE 
CARDIAC  CASES  as  defined  by  the  Association.  The 
REST  had  been  mistakenly  classed  by  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  as  cardiacs  because  of  insufficient  examination, 
or  incorrect  diagnosis,  and  SHOULD  NEVER  HAVE 
BEEN  INCLUDED  AMONG  CARDIAC  CASES.  This 
stigma  of  disability  wrongly  put  on  children  has  mili¬ 
tated  against  them,  as  it  means  that  they  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  specially  handicapped  by  their 
parents  and  teachers,  incapable  of  normal  effort  or  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  children  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  unable  to  take  part  in  either  studies  or  play, 
as  normal  children  could.  To  dispel  this  belief  in  the 
cases  of  those  children  who  are  not  true  cardiacs,  as  we 
have  been  doing,  is  in  itself  a  piece  of  work  well  worth 
the  effort. 

Likewise,  one  of  the  results  of  the  special  cardiac 
classes  has  been  the  gain  to  the  children  in  them 
through  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  so  handicapped 
as  their  parents  and  teachers  believed;  that  within  limits 
the  life  of  a  normal  child  is  in  many  ways  possible  for 
them.  This  becomes  increasingly  true  as  their  general 
health  is  improved  by  means  of  the  special  program  of 
food,  exercise,  rest  and  fresh  air  prescribed  for  them  in 
the  classes. 

Children  should  not  be  included  in  these  classes  un¬ 
less  they  are  true  cardiacs,  as  they  will  have  a  demora¬ 
lizing  effect  on  the  real  cases.  If  the  non-cardiac  dis¬ 
regards  instructions  as  to  limited  exercise  they  can  do 
so  without  serious  results  to  themselves,  but  this  may 
tempt  a  seriously  affected  child  to  attempt  the  same 
effort,  although  he  has  been  warned  not  to  do  so,  with 
almost  certain  injury  to  himself.  For  this  reason  the 
careful  elemination  from  these  classes  of  ALL  BUT 
THE  DEFINITELY  ASCERTAINED  CARDIACS  is 
most  necessary.  A  certain  number  of  the  non-cardiac 
or  less  serious  cases  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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class  nurse,  although  they  remain  in  the  regular  school 
classes. 

The  gain  in  school  attendance  to  the  children  in 
special  cardiac  classes  has  been  positive.  Comparing 
the  attendance  during  the  two  terms  of  the  past  year,  a 
gain  of  13.5  per  cent,  was  made  by  the  children  in  the 
second  term  over  the  first  term.  A  gain  in  attendance 
of  children  not  in  special  classes  but  under  supervision 
was  also  shown.  The  total  gain  to  the  children  in  special 
classes  measured  in  school  days  meant  three  weeks  of 
added  school  attendance. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  distinctly  improved  atmos¬ 
phere  psychologically  on  the  part  of  both  children  and 
teachers,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
in  the  better  outlook  and  increased  interest  in  life,  and 
in  the  hope  aroused  of  a  possibly  normal  place  in  the 
world  rather  than  the  place  of  a  completely  disabled 
person. 

Progress  in  Cardiac  Work 

By  Mrs.  Irma  B.  Levy,  Chairman,  Cardiac  Committee  of  the  Public 

Education  Association. 

IN  THE  REPORT  of  the  Cardiac  Committee  publish¬ 
ed  in  “The  Public  and  the  Schools”  on  May  twenty- 
second,  last,  mention  was  made  of  a  fairy-like  offer 
of  a  home  at  Mineola  which  would  accommodate  70 
children.  This  fairy  story  has  been  realized.  The  Mine¬ 
ola  Home  for  Cardiac  Children  opened  its  doors  on  July 
5th  with  53  children  recruited  from  the  cardiac  clinics  of 
the  Post  Graduate,  Presbyterian,  Mt.  Sinai,  Beth  Israel, 
Bellevue,  New  York,  Lenox  Hill  and  New  York  Nursery 
and  Child’s  Hospitals.  Exactly  239  girls  were  taken  at 
Mineola  during  the  summer,  and  each  girl  remained 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  according  to  her  special  need 
as  determined  by  the  doctor. 

In  addition,  the  Chairman  took  18  girls  at  her  farm 
house  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  60  cardiac  boys  were  sent  to 
a  cottage  at  Bath  Beach,  which  had  been  placed  at  the 
Committee’s  disposal  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society. 

As  only  510  cardiac  girls  were  sent  to  the  county 
from  all  New  York  City,  it  is  obvious  that  this  Commit¬ 
tee  took  care  of  more  than  half. 

A  committee  of  ten  physicians  with  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Halsey  as  Chairman  acted  as  an  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Mineola  Home.  This  committee  determined  the  methods 
and  routine  of  the  home  and  visited  there  regularly.  The 
children  all  gained  in  weight  and  were  particulary  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  physical  exercises  prescribed  by  Dr.  Halsey. 
These  exercises  gradually  led  up  to  play  with  push  ball 
and  baseball  which  the  children  enjoyed  greatly. 

The  Mineola  Home  has  since  been  incorporated  and 
will  keep  open  all  winter.  It  has  been  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  the  adolescent  cardiac  boy  also,  since  there 
is  no  other  home  in  New  York  which  will  undertake 
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this  responsibility.  A  number  of  such  boys  are  at  the 
home  at  present.  This  is  an  experiment,  but  one  which 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Physicians  think  well  worth 
while. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  assigned  two  teachers 
to  the  Home.  One  is  the  physical  director  who  has 
charge  of  the  graded  exercises  given  the  children  and 
who  also  supervises  all  of  their  play  times.  The  other 
teacher  will  have  charge  of  academic  work. 

It  is  hoped  to  start  a  membership  campaign  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  put  the  Mineola  Home  on  a  permanent  financial 
basis  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  nurses  attached  to 
each  of  the  cardiac  classes  in  the  public  schools.  Thus 
far  the  funds  for  this  work  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Junior  League  of  the  Cardiac 
Committee,  who  gave  two  very  successful  fetes  last 
summer,  at  which  $30,000  was  realized. 

The  committee  is  now  paying  the  salaries  of  nurses 
attached  to  the  following  classes: 

Three  classes  in  P.  S.  64  Annex  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
Building. 

Mt.  Sinai  Social  Service  Cardiac  Class  in  Annex  to  P.  S.  168. 

Beth  Israel  Social  Service  Cardiac  Class. 

Lenox  Hill  Social  Service  Cardiac  Class. 

Montefiore  Home  Class  in  P.  S.  4. 

Greenwich  House  as  an  annex  to  P.  S.  41. 

One  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital, 
supervised  by  Dr.  May  Wilson,  in  P.  S.  17. 

One  in  connection  with  a  Brooklyn  school.  A  class  is  also  being 
planned  for  the  Warren  Goddard  Home. 

In  addition,  five  more  requests  have  come  to  the  Chairman  for 
new  classes  for  next  year. 

Dr.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  charge  of  this  work  for  the  Department  of 
Education,  recently  called  a  conference  of  all  physicians 
interested  in  cardiac  work,  to  which  the  Chairman  was 
invited,  in  order  to  evolve  with  them  a  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  standardize  these  various  classes  in  the 
schools.  He  also  asked  this  Committee  to  compile 
statistics  and  to  instruct  the  nurses  attached  to  the  car¬ 
diac  classes  to  send  in  a  monthly  detailed  report  which 
will  then  be  summarized  by  the  Chairman  and  sent  to 
each  physician  in  charge  of  cardiac  classes.  In  this  way 
each  physician  will  be  in  touch  with  the  progress  made 
in  all  the  classes  and  be  sure  that  the  work  is  being 
conducted  in  accord  with  the  standard  plan  devolved. 
The  Chairman  has  appointed  two  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  supervise  each  of  the  cardiac  classes,  and 
each  Social  Service  Committee  sends  two  representa¬ 
tives  to  this  committee. 

Last  summer,  the  Chairman  was  able  to  have  all  the 
existing  cardiac  classes  made  into  play  schools,  so  that 
the  children  were  constantly  under  supervision  before 
going  to  the  country  and  again  upon  their  return. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  recognized  the  Cardiac 
Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  cardiac  work  among  the  school 
children  of  New  York.  No  new  classes  will  be  organized 
before  investigation  by  the  Committee. 
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The  progress  which  the  children  make  in  these 
special  classes  is  very  marked.  Their  attendance  is 
regular  as  compared  with  absences  of  weeks  at  a  time 
in  the  former  classes,  where  they  were  climbing  15  to  20 
flights  of  stairs  daily.  The  children  instead  of  being 
“leftback”  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  advanced  with  their 
class  and  in  several  instances  have  graduated  with  hon¬ 
ors.  This  speaks  for  itself  as  regards  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  experiment. 

As  to  health,  they  have  all,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  gained  in  weight  and  strength  and  become  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  their  environment. 
■Fifteen  children  from  the  Eighth  Street  class  have  been 
transferred  back  to  their  regular  school  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  their  health  having  been  improved  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend  the  special  class.  The  class  nurse,  however,  keeps 
in  touch  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent  any  relapse. 

The  model  cardiac  class  is  at  P.  S.  64  Annex,  in  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  Building  at  Eighth  Street  and 
Avenue  B.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  this  work 
will  visit  the  school.  The  routine  school  day  of  the 
cardiac  class,  as  standardized  by  the  doctor,  is  as 
follows : 


8.30-9.00 

Arrival.  Cup  of  warm  bouillon  given. 

9.00-9.15 

Rest  in  reclining  chairs.  Observations  by  nurse  to  determine 
pulse  rate,  temperature  and  other  physical  conditions. 

9.15- 10.15 

School  program. 

10.15- 10.35 

Recess  and  recreative  exercises. 

10.35-12.15 

School  program. 

12.15- 12.45 

Lunch  period.  Warm  lunch  served. 

12.45- 1.45 

Rest  period  for  all  children  in  reclining  chairs. 

1.45- 3.00 

School  program,  including  specialized  physical  training  exercises. 
These  exercises  are  for  selected  groups  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  for  physical  exercises  provided  by  the 
cardiac  specialist  in  charge  of  each  child. 

3.00-3.15 

After  school  recreation  period. 

Rest  in  reclining  chairs  for  observation  to  determine  pulse  rate, 
temperature  and  other  physical  conditions  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  school  work  done  during  the  school  day  and  as  a  guide  for 
after  school  recreation  activities. 

3.15- 4.15 

After  school  recreation  period.  Outdoors  in  pleasant  weather. 

4.15- 4.30 

Quiet  games  for  all  children.  Hot  drink  in  cold  weather,  or  glass 
of  milk  and  graham  crackers  before  dismissal. 

4.45- 5.00 

Walk  home  for  exercise.  Children  unable  to  walk  use  trolley  or 
bus  service  wherever  possible.  Dismissal  in  winter  at  an  earlier 
time,  because  of  the  shorter  daylight  hours. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  in  the  May  bulletin,  of  the 
work  done  by  this  Committee,  a  class  for  cardiac  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  started  in  Philadelphia  and  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  follow. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  Incorrect  please  notify  us. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MUTUAL  COUNSEL 

rHE  LEGISLATIVE  SEASON  is  with  us 
again.  Just  what  the  harvest  of  bills  for 
the  schools  will  be  is  a  question,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  the  same  crop  of  meas¬ 
ures,  bizarre  and  otherwise,  but  perhaps  even 
more  luxuriant,  that  characterized  the  last 
session. 

The  financial  crisis  facing  the  school  systems, 
not  only  of  New  York  City,  but  of  many  other 
cities  of  the  State,  makes  it  imperative  that 
means  be  devised  to  operate  the  schools  for  the 
entire  school  year.  The  consideration  of  this 
question  will  naturally  bring  up  the  questions  of 
financial  independence  of  the  municipal  school 
systems  and  the  composition  and  selection  of 
boards  of  education.  Judging  by  rumors  afloat 
there  will  be  an  interesting  array  of  propositions 
presented  on  these  latter  questions  alone.  Indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Legislature  can  be 
counted  upon  to  introduce  their  own  pet  meas¬ 
ures,  inspired  by  this  or  that  interest  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  something 
vital  will  be  recommended  by  the  two  commis¬ 
sions  that  have  been  carefully  studying  the  field. 
The  first  of  these,  known  as  the  joint  committee 
on  education  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  has 
been  conducting  a  state-wide  inquiry,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Mullan.  The  other, 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  comprising 
five  Regents,  five  Mayors  and  five  citizens  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Mayors,  has  also  been 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  school  situation 
and  can  be  looked  to  for  constructive  suggestions. 

The  promise  of  school  legislation  springing 
from  so  many  sources  actuated  by  a  great  variety 
of  motives,  makes  it  more  important  than  ever 
before  for  citizens  to  scrutinize  every  bill  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  is 
done  at  this  session  will  materially  affect  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  schools  for  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  assist  in  formulating  intelligent 
public  opinion  on  the  questions  raised  by  the 
measures  proposed,  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
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ciation  will  not  only  publish  digests  of  the  bills 
from  time  to  time  in  this  weekly  bulletin  but 
also  hold  weekly  informal  conferences  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  civic  organizations  with  a 
view  to  securing  an  interchange  of  data  and 
opinions.  These  joint  conferences  will  not  take 
action  as  a  body  either  for  or  against  any  measure 
but  will  seek  solely  to  give  all  the  organizations 
represented  the  advantage  of  learning  at  first 
hand  the  points  of  view  of  others.  The  first  of 
these  conferences  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January 
2  ist,  at  3.30  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of  the  Association, 
at  which  time  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
subsequent  meetings  at  stated  intervals  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  group. 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  FEDERAL  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION? 


O  WHAT  EXTENT  and  in  what  manner 


L  should  the  Federal  Government  concern 
itself  with  the  conduct  of  public  education? 

Federal  legislation  on  this  question  is  im¬ 
minent  and  may  come  before  Congress  at  any 
time.  What  are  the  differing  points  of  view? 
Should  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 
prevail  or  should  the  so-called  McCormick  Plan 
be  adopted?  Or  should  there  be  no  action  at  all 
looking  toward  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  question  of  public  instruction 
left  to  the  several  States?  Obviously  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  there  should  be  an  informed  public 
opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  general  desire  for 
such  information,  the  Plan  and  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Women’s 
Organizations  Interested  in  Education  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  meeting  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  next,  January  12th,  at 
three  o’clock,  at  which  the  various  opinions  will 
be  presented,  followed  by  discussion. 

Mr.  Nelson  Spencer,  President  of  the  City 
Club,  will  preside.  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  features  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  This 
provides  for  a  Federal  Department  of  Education 


with  a  Secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  and 
for  the  promotion  of  education  throughout  the 
country  by  subsidizing  such  measures  as  physical 
education  and  the  training  of  teachers  without 
taking  the  actual  management  of  the  public 
schools  from  under  State  control.  The  opposition 
to  this  bill  will  be  presented  by  three  speakers. 
Mr.  John  T.  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Budget  Committee,  will  discuss  the  advisability 
of  making  education  but  one  of  several  divisions 
of  a  more  general  department  of  social  or  public 
welfare  with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  rather  than 
an  independent  department.  Dean  Andrew  F. 
West  of  Princeton  University  and  Mr.  William 
D.  Guthrie  of  the  New  York  Bar  and  contributor 
of  numerous  articles  on  this  subject  to  “America,” 
one  of  the  foremost  Catholic  journals,  will  present 
several  aspects  of  the  opposition,  such  as  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  State’s  rights,  the  smothering  of 
State  initiative  and  the  too  great  centralization  of 
educational  power  in  the  Government. 

This  should  not  only  be  an  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  but  aid  materially  in  crystallizing  in  the 
public  mind  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  important 
subject.  The  Plan  and  Program  Committee  un¬ 
der  whose  auspices  it  is  to  be  held  comprises : 
The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section,  Woman’s 
Department,  National  Civic  Federation;  Wom¬ 
en’s  City  Club;  Women’s  Municipal  League; 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  New  York  State 
Federatipn  of  Women’s  Clubs;  League  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Women;  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs; 
Civitas  Club  of  Brooklyn;  and  the  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

THE  SCHOOL  NATURE  LEAGUE 

IT  IS  ANOTHER  CASE  of  Mohamet  and  the 
Mountain.  If  the  Mountain  cannot  go  to  Ma¬ 
homet,  then  Mahomet  must  come  to  the 
Mountain.  This  time  the  Mountain  is  the  great 
multitude  of  school  children  whose  fixed  habitat 
is  the  lower  East  Side,  and  Mahomet  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  life  of  Nature  which  is  far  away  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Such  growing  life  is  not  found  on  the  lower 
East  Side  and  is  far  removed  from  the  experience 
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of  East  Side  children.  To  bring  to  these  children 
concrete  evidence  of  this  “country”  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  own  environment  is  the  purpose 
of  the  School  Nature  League.  It  holds  several  X 
annual  nature  shows  and  exhibits  at  one  of  the  \ 
East  Side  schools.  Here  are  assembled  many 
varieties  of  plants  and  animal  life  to  be  found  in 
the  woods  and  country  in  the  different  seasons. 

These  shows  are  attended  by  thousands  of 
children  from  all  the  schools  in  the  neighboring 
district.  The  exhibits  are  arranged  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  represent  natural  life  as  it  actually  oc¬ 
curs.  Evergreens  are  planted  round  with  mosses 
and  in  the  trees  are  nests  and  birds  and  even  an 
occasional  squirrel.  To  many  small  children  one 
of  these  exhibits  means  “going  to  the  country,” 
as  it  is  their  nearest  approach  to  a  world  where 
mosses,  flowers,  bushes  and  singing  birds  exist  in 
place  of  the  cobblestones,  garbage  cans,  trucks 
and  street  cars  which  every  day  make  up  their 
landscape. 

The  expressions  of  amazement  and  delight  of 
these  children  are  most  appealing.  To  us  of  this 
generation  natural  life  has  been  second  nature. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  full  force  of  Nature’s  ap¬ 
peal  to  children  who  have  never  known  it. 
Everyone  who  pauses  to  consider  will  realize  why 
it  is  essential  to  make  every  effort  to  supply  to 
the  present  city  generation  all  conceivable  con¬ 
tacts  with  natural  life,  so  far  removed  from  their 
present  environment.  To  do  this  is  one  of  edu¬ 
cation’s  prime  functions.  In  its  effort  to  relate 
school  training  to  a  child’s  environment,  the 
school  program  should  never  disregard  certain 
fundamentals  which  are  requisite  to  any  and  all 
education.  One  of  these  fundamentals  is  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  nature  and  living 
things.  If  the  child  has  nothing  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  upon  which  to  base  studies  of  natural  life, 
then  it  is  all  the  more  imperative  to  bring  to  his 
attention  all  possible  concrete  material.  The 
need  for  nature  classes  with  live  material  to 
study  is  very  acute  for  these  children,  many  of 
whom  have  never  seen  the  country  or  the  live 
things  which  grow  there. 
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To  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  this 
principle  has  been  the  second  purpose  of  the 
School  Nature  League.  In  addition  to  its  several 
exhibits  of  natural  life  every  year,  the  League  has 
opened  and  maintained  NATURE  ROOMS  in 
or  near  school  buildings.  In  these  rooms,  speci¬ 
mens  are  exhibited  in  correspondence  with  the 
changing  seasons ;  in  the  fall,  fruits  and  seeds ;  in 
the  winter,  evergreens  of  all  kinds ;  in  the  spring, 
budding  twigs,  cocoons,  common  garden  and 
wild  flowers;  as  well  as  miscellaneous  material 
such  as  nests,  mounted  birds  and  animals,  insects, 
shells,  etc.,  and  if  possible  living  fish  and  small 
animals. 

These  nature  rooms  are  visited  by  the  children 
both  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  and  are  the  basis 
of  instruction  of  the  nature  study  classes  in  the 
schools.  The  material  for  the  collections  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  members  of  the  League,  many  of  whom 
give  considerable  time  every  week  to  procuring 
and  transporting  to  the  schools  seasonable  plants 
and  flowers,  which  must  be  renewed  continually. 
Stuffed  birds  and  small  animals  common  to  their 
part  of  the  country  and  live  fishes  for  the  aquaria 
are  contributed  by  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Aquarium  and  others. 

The  color  which  such  material  lends  to  class 
room  study  is  reflected  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  children  respond  to  the  work.  They 
are  never  failing  in  their  visits  to  the  rooms. 

The  School  Nature  League  hopes  to  get  this 
type  of  study,  with  a  nature  room  in  every  school 
building,  made  a  part  of  the  educational  program 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  its  effectiveness 
having  by  this  time  been  well  demonstrated.  The 
League  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  far-sighted 
plan  to  bring  nature  to  city  school  children 
and  for  the  practical  success  of  its  efforts.  It 
deserves  most  hearty  support  from  the  whole 
community.  A  visit  to  the  Nature  Room  at  P.  S. 
62  at  25  Norfolk  Street,  the  League  headquarters, 
will  repay  anyone  for  the  effort.  Mrs.  John  I. 
Northrup  is  the  president  of  the  League  and  has 
been  untiring  in  her  enthusiasm  to  make  the 
League  effective. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


SCHOOL  or  UNEMPLOYMENT-WHICH  ? 


OF  GRAVE  IMPORTANCE  to  every  school 
principal  and  thoughtful  citizen  is  the  “Stay 
in  School”  campaign  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  co-operating  committee  of  interested 
civic  organizations.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  to  prevent  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  junior  workers,  by  making  children  of 
working  age  and  their  parents  well  acquainted 
with  the  present  industrial  situation  and  with 
the  dull  prospect  greeting  any  child  who  leaves 
school  expecting  to  go  to  work. 

The  end  of  the  first  half  year’s  school  work  is 
close  at  hand  and  numbers  of  children  will 
graduate  from  grammar  school  or  change  from 
one  grade  to  another.  As  this  is  the  time  when 
the  largest  number  of  children  drop  out  of  school 
to  go  to  work,  many  of  them  can  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  if  the  industrial  situation  with  its 
greatly  decreased  opportunities  for  employment 
can  be  fully  presented  to  them  and  to  their 
parents.  If  it  is  made  sufficiently  clear  to  chil¬ 
dren  that  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for 
them  in  industry  or  business  at  the  present  time, 
they  can  be  induced  to  continue  in  school  and  to 
utilize  their  time  in  specific  training  for  industrial 
life  later  on. 

Children  of  working  age  should  be  urged  to 
stay  in  school  because  of  the  obvious  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  them  through  longer  education  or  more 
special  industrial  training.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  keep  children 
of  this  age  out  of  the  unemployment  crisis  as 
much  as  possible.  The  children  in  question  are 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  These  are  the  years 
of  adolescence,  when  children  are  in  need  of  care¬ 
ful  supervision.  The  physical  and  mental  insta¬ 
bility  of  boys  and  girls  at  this  time  is  marked. 
The  advisability  of  letting  them  work  at  all  is  a 
question  of  dispute.  Supervision  of  their  needs  is 
not  easy  even  when  they  are  still  in  school.  But 


to  let  them  go  out  to  seek  work  when  there  is 
practically  no  work  for  them  is  a  questionable 
waste  of  their  energy  and  has  a  most  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  on  them.  One  junior  employment 
bureau  states  that  17  boys  and  15  girls  came 
every  day  for  several  weeks  to  look  for  jobs.  It 
requires  little  imagination  to  realize  what  effect 
such  weeks  of  idleness  can  have  on  children,  at 
an  age  when  it  is  very  necessary  for  them  to  be 
forming  habits  of  regularity,  industry  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  To  drift  about,  from  this  place  to 
that,  with  no  fixed  occupation  or  responsibility, 
is  demoralizing  to  mature  adults,  and  infinitely 
more  so  to  children  whose  stability  of  character 
is  still  in  a  fluid  state. 

The  unemployment  problem  reacts  on  chil¬ 
dren  doubly,  for  many  children  already  employed 
are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  children  whose 
parents  lose  their  positions  are  induced  to  leave 
school  in  a  vain  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to 
earn  money  while  their  parents  are  out  of  work. 
In  either  case,  once  out  of  school  the  children  are 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  return,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  counteract  the  influences 
which  induce  them  to  leave. 

To  urge  children  to  remain  longer  in  school 
is  not  a  new  project,  but  in  urging  it  this  winter 
there  is  the  advantage  of  no  longer  having  to 
combat  the  lure  of  abnormally  high  wages  which 
has  been  supremely  powerful  in  drawing  children 
away  from  school  during  the  past  two  years. 
While  it  is  well  known  that  economic  necessity  is 
only  one  of  many  reasons  why  children  drop  out 
of  school  and  go  to  work,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
withstand  the  high  wages  of  the  past  two  years. 

For  those  children  who  may  have  been  forced 
to  work  because  of  economic  pressure  at  home, 
the  committee  is  arranging  to  provide  industrial 
scholarships  in  order  that  they  may  receive  fur¬ 
ther  industrial  training.  These  scholarships  are 
to  be  administered  by  the  Vocational  Guidance 
and  Employment  Service  for  Juniors,  at  17  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  to  whom  application  may  be 
made. 
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For  children  definitely  out  of  school  and  also 
out  of  work,  the  committee  is  providing  facilities 
during  the  day  to  furnish  them  industrial  train¬ 
ing  during  their  period  of  unemployment,  and 
recreation  and  meeting  places  within  reach  of  the 
employment  bureaus  which  are  trying  to  place 
them.  Both  these  activities  of  the  committee 
will  do  much  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  those 
children  who  have  already  left  school  and  lessen 
the  dangers  to  them  of  an  unemployment  period. 

To  further  the  “Stay  in  School”  campaign 
with  those  children  now  in  school,  but  thinking 
of  dropping  out,  the  committee  has  secured  the 
services  of  a  number  of  qualified  speakers.  They 
will  meet  with  and  address  such  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  emphasize  the  “Stay  in  School”  argu¬ 
ments  already  made  to  the  children  by  means  of 
circulars  distributed  throughout  the  schools  at 
the  order  of  Dr.  Ettinger,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

This  ought  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  principals  in  influencing  children 
and  their  parents  to  heed  this  advice.  The 
ultimate  responsibility  for  driving  home  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  appeal  for  children  to  remain  in 
school  falls  on  teachers  and  principals  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  urge 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  keeping  every 
child  in  school  who  ordinarily  might  drop  out, 
not  only  so  that  the  child  may  have  the  advantage 
of  further  and  adequate  training,  but  also  that  he 
may  avoid  the  dangers  of  being  out  of  work  and 
at  large  at  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  all  disorganizing  influences. 

Among  the  organizations  which  are  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment  Service  in 
this  “drive”  are:  New  York  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  Women’s  City  Club,  Women’s  Municipal 
League,  Urban  League,  United  Hebrew  Chari¬ 
ties,  United  Neighborhood  Houses,  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s 
Hebrew  Association  and  the  Public  Education 
Association. 
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This  is  surely  a  movement  which  deserves  the 
support  of  every  active  civic  organization  in 
the  City  and  those  who  are  not  already  identified 
with  it  should  lend  their  assistance  immediately. 
Those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work  will  wel¬ 
come  all  the  help  they  can  get.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  George  A.  Hall,  Secretary  of 
the  N.  Y.  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22nd 
Street,  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  in 
charge  of  this  drive. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE 


MANY  OF  OUR  READERS  are  doubtless 
aware  of  the  recent  consolidation  of  the 
Junior  Employment}  Service,  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Bureau  and  the  Committee  for 
Vocational  Scholarships  in  a  new  organization 
known  as  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  for  Juniors. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  main  office 
of  this  new  organization  is  located  in  the  old 
City  College  Building,  17  Lexington  Avenue, 

The  significance  of  this  consolidation  is  apparent  to  all 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  boy  and 
girl  who  must  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  In  the  present 
period  of  lessening  industrial  activity  and  resulting  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  reaction  upon  the  child  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  immediate  and  disastrous.  Hundreds 
of  working  children  are  jobless  and  hundreds  of  children 
are  leaving  school  prematurely  to  help  shoulder  the  family 
burden. 

The  consolidation  of  these  three  organizations  in  a  more 
workable  unit  is  therefore  most  timely.  These  organiza¬ 
tions,  closely  allied  in  the  nature  of  their  work,  have  for  a 
number  of  years  worked  side  by  side  in  and  about  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  serve  the  vocational  and  employment  interests 
of  the  children  of  the  city.  In  spite  of  the  fullest  and 
friendliest  co-operation,  however,  much  duplication  of  effort 
and  of  physical  plant  was  unavoidable.  It  is  now  possible, 
under  the  expert  supervision  of  one  trained  group  not  only 
to  find  employment  for  children  who  leave  school,  but  also 
to  give  vocational  guidance  to  children  still  in  school  and 
grant  scholarships  to  children  who  must  otherwise  leave 
school. 
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The  new  organization  has  wisely  retained  on  its  staff 
and  committees  the  experienced  personnel  of  the  old  or¬ 
ganizations.  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Pollitzer,  former  director  of  the 
Junior  Employment  Service,  is  director,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Brown,  former  director  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Scholarships,  is  Associate  Director,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Henderson  is 
President,  and  Mrs.  Max  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Leo. 
Arnstein,  whose  names  were  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Committee  for  Vocational  Scholarships  and  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Bureau  before  the  merger  are  serving  as 
Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
respectively.  The  Board  of  Advisors  includes  nearly  two 
score  persons  prominently  identified  with  every  phase  of 
social  and  educ actional  work  in  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  main  office  at  17  Lexington  Avenue, 
the  Service  maintains  branch  offices  at  36  Greenwich  Avenue 
(the  West  Side  Continuation  School),  150  Delaney  Street, 
829  Second  Avenue,  and  1275  Lexington  Avenue. 


LET  US  HAVE  THE  TRUTH 

IT  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN  FACT  that  if  one 
will  only  repeat  a  statement  frequently  enough 
one  can  persuade  one’s  self  that  what  one  is 
saying  is  actually  true. 

In  his  latest  annual  appraisal  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  on  Sunday  last,  our  Mayor  reiterated  his 
claim  of  last  year  that  his  administration  has 
provided  $25,000,000  for  public  school  buildings, 
and  sought  to  give  the  impression  that  rapid 
strides  are  being  made  in  the  solution  of  the 
school  housing  situation.  As  we  pointed  out  last 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  His  Honor’s  annual  ap¬ 
praisal,  this  claim  is  NOT  TRUE. 

The  $25,000,000  he  mentions  includes  some 
$10,000,000  out  of  the  $11,250,000  left  over  from 
the  Mitchel  administration,  which  reduces  the 
appropriations  of  this  administration  to  $15,000,- 
000!  As  three  years  have  already  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Plylan  took  office  and  as  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood,  in  view  of  the  present  financial  crisis,  that 
additional  funds  will  be  available  during  the 
coming  year,  it  is  obvious  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  Hylan  administration  next  December,  the 
average  annual  sum  provided  for  school  buildings 
will  be  less  than  $4,000,000 !  In  comparison  with 
the  allowances  of  preceding  administrations  and 
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in  view  of  the  alluring  and  sweeping  promises  of 
our  present  City  fathers  during  campaign  days 
in  1917,  there  is  nothing  in  this  record  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  proud  about. 

We  ventured  to  prophesy  last  year,  and  the 
year  before,  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  utopian 
reserved-seat  program  adopted  by  the  present 
authorities,  and  in  view  of  the  financial  ability  of 
the  City,  there  would  be  more  part-time  and  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  schools  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Hylan’s 
administration  than  there  was  at  the  beginning. 
Sad  as  it  may  be  for  the  children  in  the  schools, 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  our  prophesy  was 
sound.  The  school  housing  situation  is  growing 
steadily  worse  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  at  the 
present  rate  of  achievement,  all  promises  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  $28,000,000 
promised ‘last  year  which  was  to  have  worked 
such  wonders  was  soon  forgotten  after  budget¬ 
making  time  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  $46,000,000  so  grandiosly  proposed  for 
this  year  will  suffer  the  same  fate. 

It  is  therefore  exasperating,  to  say  the  least, 
to  read  in  Mr.  Hylan’s  self-appraisal  statements 
which  have  little  foundation  in  fact  and  which 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the 
public  a  false  idea  of  his  ACTUAL  accomplish¬ 
ments  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned. 

CITIZENS*  CONFERENE  ON 
EDUCATION 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  28th  and 
29th,  a  citizens’  conference  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  one  of  several  regional  con¬ 
ferences  being  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  Public  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  requested  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  bringing  together 
citizens  and  civic  organizations  interested  in 
these  conferences  and  to  take  general  charge  of 
arrangements. 
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While  the  program  has  not  yet  been  completed 
in  detail,  the  general  outline  has  been  decided 
upon.  There  will  be  five  meetings,  as  follows : 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  28th: 

9.30  A.  M. — Rural  Education — Sage  Foundation 
Building,  130  East  22nd  Street. 

2  P.  M. — Securing  and  Retaining  Competent 
Teachers — Town  Hall,  43rd  Street,  east  of  Broadway. 

8i  1 5  P.  M. — Continuation  Schools — Town  Hall. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29th: 

9.30  A.  M. — Financing  Public  Education — Great 
Hall,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  15  Liberty  Street. 

1  P.  M. — Legislative  Programs — Luncheon,  Hotel 
Commodore. 

The  program  in  full  will  be  announced  at  an 
early  date.  Meanwhile,  please  place  the  above 
meetings  on  your  calendar. 


A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAFF  OF 

THE  P.  E.  A. 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  in  announcing  the 
addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  Miss  Florence  V.  Ball,  who 
is  to  act  as  Assistant  to  the  Director  in  carrying 
on  and  extending  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Ball,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Wells  College 
and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  education,  psychology,  and  social  his¬ 
tory,  brings  to  the  Association  a  wide  experience 
in  the  fields  of  teaching,  of  social  research  and  of 
organization  work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  else¬ 
where. 

During  the  war  Miss  Ball  was  first  engaged  in 
organization  work  for  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  and  later  in  Red  Cross  work 
in  the  Greenhut  Debarkation  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  Last  year  she  made  a  special  study  of 
children  of  working  age  for  the  Hospital  and 
Health  Survey  of  Cleveland,  conducted  there 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
former  New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Health. 
This  survey  is  just  being  published. 
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CITIZENS'  CONFERENCE  ON 
EDUCATION 

For  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

Pennsylvania. 


One  of  a  series  of  regional  conferences  called 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  different 
sections  of  the  country. 


New  York  City,  Friday,  January  28th  and  Satur¬ 
day,  January  29th. 


PROGRAM. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  28th. 

I.  9:30  to  12  A.  M.  Auditorium,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  presiding. 

1.  Conditions  and  needs: 

(a)  New  York:  George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Elementary  Education. 

(b)  New  Jersey:  Dr.  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  New  Jersey. 

(c)  Pennsylvania:  Lee  Driver,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Rural  Education. 

2.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  rural  schools: 

(a)  Length  of  school  term:  (Speaker  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.) 

(b)  Rural  Teachers: 

1.  Standards  of  qualifications  for  rural  teachers: 

Dr.  John  A  Keith,  State  Normal  School,  In¬ 
diana,  Pa. 

2.  Pay  of  rural  teachers: 

Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  Department  of  Education, 
Pennsylvania. 

(c)  Units  of  taxation  and  control: 

Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

(d)  The  needs  of  normal  schools  and  other  schools 

in  which  rural  teachers  are  prepared: 

Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  Teachers  College,  New 
York. 
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II.  2  :oo  to  4:30  P.  M.  Town  Hail,  43rd  Street, 
between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue.  CITY 
SCHOOL  PROBLEMS. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Chancellor,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City,  presiding. 

1.  Address  of  welcome: 

Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

2.  Purpose  of  conference: 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  Some  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  elementary  and 

secondary  education  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania: 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Gilbert,  Deputy  Commissioner 
and  Counsel,  State  Department  of  Education, 
New  York. 

Deputy  W.  D.  Lewis,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Pennsylvania. 

D.  B.  Corson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

4.  Teachers  in  city  and  town  schools: 

(a)  Preparation  of  teachers: 

Ernest  C.  Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Melvin  A.  Rice,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  State  Board  of  Education,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.  J. 

(b)  Pay  of  teachers: 

Thomas  W.  Churchill,  New  York  City. 

(c)  Working  conditions  of  teachers: 

Katherine  D.  Blake,  New  York  City. 

5.  The  Kindergarten: 

Major  Bradley  Martin,  National  Kindergarten 
Association. 

III.  8  to  10  P.  M.  Town  Hall,  43rd  Street, 
between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue.  CON¬ 
TINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Raymond  Knoettsel,  President,  Rotary  Club, 
New  York,  presiding. 

1.  Continuation  schools  in  relation  to  the  Further  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Employed  Youth. 

(a)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  schools: 

Dr.  William  McAndrew,  Associate  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City. 

(b)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer: 

Honorable  William  C.  Redfield,  Ex-Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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(c)  From  the  standpoint  of  labor. 

Hon.  Peter  J.  Brady,  Supervisor  of  Records,  New 
York  City. 

(d)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  city: 

Honorable  William  McAdoo,  Chief  City  Magis¬ 
trate,  New  York. 

2.  Relation  of  health  to  education: 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health,  New  York  City.  Open  discussion, 
Eugene  Lyman,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29th. 

I.  9:30  to  12  A.M.  Great  Hall  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  65  Liberty  Street.  FINAN¬ 
CING  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  James  Byrne,  Board  of  Regents,  New 
York,  presiding. 

1.  The  economy  of  liberal  support  of  schools: 

Honorable  Marcus  Aaron,  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2.  Control  of  revenues: 

Honorable  Charles  L.  Craig,  Comptroller  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Judge  Dimner  Bieber,  Board  of  Education,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

3.  Sources  of  school  revenues: 

Honorable  Lawson  Purdy,  former  President  of 
the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessment,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Professor  of  Econo¬ 
mics,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

II.  1  P.  M.  Luncheon,  Hotel  Commodore, 
42nd  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAMS. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  presiding. 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Dr.  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 

Education,  New  Jersey. 

3.  Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger,  City  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  New  York. 

4.  Honorable  Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman  New 

York  Senate  Committee  on  Education. 

5.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  price  of  this  luncheon  is  $3.00.  Reservations 
must  be  made  by  check  not  later  than  Friday  noon, 
January  28th.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Public  Education  Association,  and  sent  to  8  West 
40th  Street. 

The  following  organizations  are  co-operating 
with  the  Public  Education  Association  in  making 
this  conference  a  success: 

City  Club  of  New  York. 

Women’s  City  Club. 

Women’s  Municipal  League. 

Women’s  Department,  National  Civic  Federation. 

Federation  for  Child  Study. 

Civitas  Club,  Brooklyn. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

League  of  Professional  Women. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

New  York  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  con¬ 
ference,  address  the  Public  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  8  West  40th  Street. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TRAINING  IN  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

AS  IT  IS  ALL  TOO  FREQUENTLY  the  task  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin  to  write  of  those  phases  of 
the  public  school  system  needing  criticism,  it  is 
with  relief  that  the  editorial  pen  seizes  the  opportunity 
to  write  in  other  term.  It  should  be  stated  that  there 
are  no  lack  of  activities  within  the  public  school  system 
deserving  praise  and  greater  publicity;  rather  the  re¬ 
verse;  but  in  a  city  the  size  of  New  York  the  problems 
of  education  are  so  manifold  and  there  is  so  frequently 
need  of  administrative  change  or  adjustment  within  the 
school  system  that  the  Bulletin  is  forced  to  put  its  main 
emphasis  on  needed  reforms. 

The  teaching  of  industrial  arts  in  the  high  schools 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  many  activities  of  pre¬ 
eminent  worth  in  the  New  York  public  school  system. 
Of  very  present  interest  is  the  report  of  the  high  school 
art  department  for  the  past  two  years,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Superintendent’s  full  report  on  high 
schools.  This  report  describes  in  detail  the  general  and 
specialized  art  courses  offered  in  the  27  academic  and 
special  high  schools  in  the  city,  with  numerous  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  of  the  class  work,  and  mentions 
the  many  valuable  outside  connections  which  the  de¬ 
partment  has  made  with  manufacturers  in  the  trade,  as 
well  as  with  art  museums,  art  societies  and  social 
organizations. 

Visits  to  the  art  departments  in  both  the  academic 
and  industrial  high  schools  proved  to  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  to  emphasize  the  modesty  of  the  director’s 
printed  report.  In  the  academic  high  schools  two 
periods  weekly  are  required  of  all  students  for  two  years, 
and  if  a  student  wishes  to  major  in  applied  design,  the 
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course  can  be  elected  in  the  second  year,  so  that  at 
graduation  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  training; 
one  year  for  two  periods  weekly  and  three  years  for 
five  periods  weekly. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

In  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  the  only 
school  where  an  intensive  industrial  art  course  is  offered, 
the  course  is  three  years  long.  Six  periods  a  week  only 
are  devoted  to  art  work  the  first  year,  the  remainder  of 
the  time  being  given  to  general  education,  while  twenty 
periods  weekly  are  given  to  art  work  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  third  year  the  student  can  elect  one  of 
three  courses  for  special  training,  textile  design,  cos¬ 
tume  illustration,  or  commercial  display  advertising. 
Pupils  receive  intensive,  exact  training  in  difficult 
techniques.  They  are  given  great  leeway  in  using  in¬ 
dividuality  and  originality  of  design  in  form  and  color 
and  in  representation  of  a  given  problem.  The  pupils 
reach  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill.  In  many  cases 
their  studies  closely  resemble  professional  work.  Also 
the  broad  scope  given  them  allows  every  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  the  particular  kind  of  talent  in 
each  child,  and  for  original  expression  of  their  ideas. 
The  last  term’s  work  is  highly  specialized  and  requires 
definite  mastery  of  its  particular  technique.  The  result 
is  that  a  graduate  of  this  industrial  art  course  is  excel¬ 
lently  equipped  to  go  into  the  trade  and  take  a  place  as 
a  skilled  craftsman. 

No  small  part  of  the  value  of  these  courses  is  the 
effect  on  a  girl  of  having  mastered,  at  the  age  of  17  or 
18,  a  difficult  technique  which  has  a  definite  use  and  a 
commercial  value.  It  gives  her  assurance  and  poise  as 
well  as  a  disciplined  method  of  work,  all  of  which  are 
of  great  value  to  her  in  addition  to  the  power  to  earn 
money  which  she  has  acquired. 

The  effect  of  the  training  is  taste  given  to  the  large 
numbers  of  children  having  some  of  these  courses,  even 
if  not  completing  them,  is  immeasurable.  No  one  could 
view  the  completed  work  of  these  children  of  all  grades 
and  not  appreciate  the  standards  of  taste  in  good  lines, 
forms,  proportions  and  colors  which  are  here  shown  in 
the  process  of  development.  A  generation  of  children 
whose  appreciation  of  beauty  is  thus  cultivated  will 
create  a  demand  for  things  beautiful  as  well  as  useful 
among  our  articles  of  commerce,  and  a  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  taste  will  be  marked. 

NEW  THREE  YEAR  ELECTIVE  COURSE. 

Perhaps  the  most  significent  feature  noted  in  the 
school  art  work  is  the  new  three  year  elective  course  in 
academic  high  schools.  For  the  first  time  in  any  high 
school  “art”  is  now  on  an  equality  with  other  electives. 
“For  the  first  time,”  in  the  words  of  the  Director  of  the 
department,  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  “the  way  is  clear 
for  the  artistically  gifted  pupil  to  use  tne  high  school 
as  an  agent  in  a  training,  both  general  and  technical, 
which  will  help  him  forward  into  the  art  industries. 
When  the  present  needs  of  the  country  along  industrial 
art  lines  are  considered,  the  significance  of  this  plan  be¬ 
comes  plain.  It  is  part  of  a  systematic  effort  to  direct 
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those  with  talent  into  channels  where  that  talent  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  community 
at  large.”  There,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  argument  for 
the  development  of  art  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Not  only  is  provision  made  for  the  aesthetic  training  of 
all  children  in  taste,  but  also  for  the  technical  training 
of  the  artistically  gifted  in  skill  along  lines  which  will 
have  practical  value  in  the  world  of  industrial  art. 

The  art  department  reaches  large  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Nearly  50,000  study  the  required  art  work  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  high  school  course,  while  several 
thousand  more  are  placed  in  special  classes  organized 
for  the  talented  in  the  later  grades  of  high  school.  This 
will  undoubtedly  operate  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  taste  throughout  the  community.  Higher  standards 
of  taste  mean  advances  along  many  lines.  People  who 
know  better  things  demand  better  things,  and  when 
better  things  are  demanded  the  trade  will  provide  them. 

TRAINING  FOR  SKILLED  ARTISANS. 

At  the  same  time  the  schools  will  be  training  skilled 
artisans  to  create  those  designs  and  models  required  by 
the  trade.  For  many  years  the  trade  has  depended  upon 
workmen  trained  in  the  industrial  arts  schools  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  With  the  passing  of  the  war,  the  supply  of  foreign 
trained  artisans  has  been  greatly  diminished  and  in  some 
cases  wholly  cut  off,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
artisans  developed  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  One 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time  is  the  establishment  of 
advanced  industrial  arts  schools  which  will  provide  tech¬ 
nical  courses  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  industry  for  skilled  artisans  and  designers 
such  as  the  publicly  supported  Industrial  Arts  Schools 
of  Europe  have  graduated  for  generations.  There  are 
practically  no  schools  of  this  character  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  kind  of  professional 
training  so  neglected  or  more  needed  than  advanced  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  education.  To  bring  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  school  endowed  and  supported  by  public 
funds  has  long  been  the  purpose  of  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Haney. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS. 

Until  such  industrial  arts  schools  of  graduate  stand¬ 
ing  can  become  a  reality,  talented  pupils  who  ought  to 
have  the  advantage  of  more  training  than  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  these  high  school  courses  are  aided  to  continue 
their  studies  by  means  of  a  system  of  scholarship  funds. 
The  School  Art  League,  at  one  time  a  committee  of  the 
Public  Education  Association,  the  various  art  schools 
in  the  city,  and  the  school  art  departments,  by  means  of 
exhibits  and  sales,  have  raised  funds  to  pay  for  the 
training  of  especial  talent.  These  scholarship  funds  need 
and  should  have  more  support  from  the  public  at  large 
and  from  manufacturers  in  the  art  industries,  until  such 
time  as  public  opinion  will  sanction  the  building  of 
public  institutes  to  provide  such  training.  The  fact 
that  graduates  of  the  present  courses  have  been  at  once 
absorbed  into  the  trade  is  evidence  of  the  need  in  the 
manufacturing  world  which  they  meet.  It  is  constantly 
the  effort  of  the  art  department  to  co-operate  closely 
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with  the  trades  requiring  skilled  craftsmen,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  advanced  courses  to  trade  needs.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  its  success  in  doing  so  is  the  sale  of  textile  de¬ 
signs  of  students  to  textile  manufacturers,  even  before 
the  students  have  completed  their  training. 

COURSES  NEEDED  FOR  BOYS. 

While  art  studies  are  provided  for  both  boys  and 
girls  in  the  academic  high  school  classes,  the  courses 
offering  advanced  training  for  the  more  talented  are 
for  the  most  part  open  only  to  girls,  and  there  is  need 
of  further  development  of  similar  courses  for  boys.  The 
contentions  that  talents  of  this  nature  are  not  common 
to  American  children  are  groundless  for  any  city,  the 
large  majority  of  whose  population  is  of  European 
birth  and  heritage.  There  are  many  opportunities  in 
industry  for  which  skilled  arts  craftsmen  are  badly 
needed,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  among  the 
many  European  children  in  the  city  there  are  boys 
whose  special  talents  of  this  kind  should  be  trained  and 
directed  into  these  industries  instead  of  being  lost  in  the 
more  prevalent  mechanical  industries. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Description  of  the  work  of  the  school  art  depart¬ 
ment  is  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  teaching  staff.  Their  interest  in  and  de¬ 
votion  to  their  classes,  in  addition  to  their  technical 
skill  in  training  and  developing  the  talents  of  their 
pupils,  makes  for  an  atmosphere  truly  inspiring  to  their 
classes.  They  are  untiring  in  their  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  in  and  out  of  class  hours  to  further  the  in¬ 
terest  of  their  students.  No  small  part  of  the  success 
of  this  department  is  due  to  their  enthusiastic  effort. 

RECOGNITION  FOR  ART  COURSES. 

The  opinion  of  the  average  American  citizen, 
trained  from  necessity  to  a  practical  point  of  view,  has 
long  been  slightly  hostile  to  those  subjects  of  study  not 
deemed  “practical.”  It  has  been  considered  a  waste  of 
time  for  public  school  pupils  to  spend  their  time)  on  the 
so-called  “non-essential”  studies.  Fortunately  this 
opinion  is  being  slowly  but  steadily  modified.  A  reali¬ 
zation  that  many  of  the  “impractical”  subjects  are 
vitally  essential  to  the  continued  progress  of  American 
ideals  has  resulted  in  the  making  of  many  concessions 
in  the  school  program  to  these  “non-essentials.”  The 
study  of  art  has  thereby  been  greatly  accelerated.  The 
excellent  work  of  this  department  in  the  New  York 
City  high  schools  is  setting  standards  which  are  being 
used  throughout  the  country,  and  is  making  splendid 
progress  towards  the  much  to  be  desired  end  of  uniting 
standards  of  beauty  with  those  of  utility.  Utility  has 
been  the  chief  demand  of  the  country  for  many  years. 
That  utility  can  be  combined  with  beauty  is  a  lesson 
still  only  partly  learned.  The  outstanding  aim  of  Dr. 
Haney’s  department  has  been  the  development  of  its 
work  to  relate  very  closely  with  the  artistic  needs  of 
everyday  life  as  well  as  with  the  demands  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  for  trained  art  workers. 

IT  HAS  OUR  HEARTY  SUPPORT. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


FORWARD  MARCH! 

TRUTH  CRUSHED  TO  EARTH  will  rise 
again ! 

We  note  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  state¬ 
ments  of  ours  which  in  the  past  have  been  characterized 
as  “gross  exaggerations”  are  now  being  quoted  as 
official  facts. 

For  example,  we  have  maintained  that  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  children  in  the  schools  are  vir¬ 
tually  on  part-time,  that  is  are  not  receiving  a  full  day’s 
bonafide  schooling.  My  how  we  have  been  rapped  for 
that!  Now  comes  Dr.  Edward  B.  Shallow,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  a  statement  that  the 
correct  number  is  MORE  than  a  quarter  of  a  million — 
257>63i,  to  be  exact! 

Again,  we  have  maintained  that  on  the  prevailing 
reserved-seat  program  of  school  housing  it  would  cost 
upwards  of  $100,000,000  to  clear  up  this  situation.  The 
reception  this  statement  has  received  is  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  anvil  chorus.  But  now  comes 
Dr.  Shallow  to  our  rescue  with  the  assertion  that  at 
least  100  new  school  buildings  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1,000,000  each  are  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  the 
trick!  That,  as  experts  in  mathematics  know,  is  equal 
to  100  x  $1,000,000  or  $100,000,000!  Q.  E.  D. 

Furthermore,  when  we  began  to  write  up  the  old 
school  buildings  of  the  City  of  New  York,  my  what  a 
howl  was  raised!  We  have  vivid  recollections  of  a 
hectic  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Education  at  which 
we  were  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  solemnly  ad¬ 
monished  to  “stick  to  the  truth.”  Later,  Mr.  Wilsey, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  said  he  knew 
of  40  buildings  much  worse  than  any  we  had  described, 
and  shortly  after  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Mayor  jointly  admitted  that  prac¬ 
tically  ALL  the  school  buildings  were  in  a  bad  way  and 
agreed  upon  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000,  extending 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  to  put  them  in  shape.  Sad 
to  say,  that  promise  has  not  been  kept,  but  that  is  an¬ 
other  story.  Now  comes  Dr.  Shallow,  who  then 
doubted  our  veracity,  with  the  statement  that  “the 
schools  are  in  a  poor  way”  and  badly  in  need  of  repair! 

All  this  is  gratifying  indeed,  for  the  first  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  remedy  of  such  an  intolerable 
situation  is  a  full  realization — and  admission — of  the 
facts.  We  are  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  at  last  and 
at  least  know  “where  we  are  at!”  As  soon  as  we  get 
a  full  and  frank  official  confirmation  of  our  other  as¬ 
sertion  that  upwards  of  500,000  children  are  irl  over¬ 
sized  classes  we  shall  be  another  important  step  nearer 
the  completion  of  the  direful  picture.  For  we  still  main¬ 
tain,  as  we  have  so  repeatedly  done,  that  there  are  that 
many  children  in  classes  of  40  or  over;  that  of  these 
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approximately  250,000  are  in  classes  of  45  and  over; 
that  nearly  50,000  are  in  classes  of  50  and  over;  and 
that  at  least  5,000  are  in  classes  of  55  or  more — a  grim 
picture  of  cheated  childhood  that  no  self-respecting 
community  can  contemplate  without  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion. 

What  is  the  way  out? 

Perennial  unfulfilled  promises  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Can  the  City,  already  so  close  to  the  debt  limit  that  it 
can  see  the  whites  of  its  eyes,  hope  to  effect  a  remedy,  . 
so  costly  as  that  proposed,  within  the  limits  of  its 
financial  ability?  At  the  last  municipal  election  the 
public  was  cajoled  into  believing  that  the  present  au¬ 
thorities  had  a  sure  solution.  The  disillusionment  that 
has  followed  is  appalling  and  dramatic.  Instead  of  get¬ 
ting  better,  conditions  are  rapidly  getting  worse,  and,  to 
cap  the  climax,  the  schools  may  not  be  able  to  run  at  all 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  current  year. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  State  to  take  action  which 
will  give  our  public  school  children  the  education  . 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution?  Is  it  not  time  for  the 
community  to  demand  that  a  program  of  school  hous¬ 
ing  and  education  be  devised  that  will  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  enlightened  and  so  obviously  within  the  financial 
ability  of  the  City  as  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  present  generation? 

Other  cities  under  enlightened  leadership  have 
found  a  way  out.  Why  should  not  we,  in  New  York, 
break  the  barriers,  physical  and  mental,  of  our  island 
isolation,  drop  our  ludicrous  pretense  of  superior  wis¬ 
dom,  and  learn  from  those  who  have  made  good?  Other 
communities  have  found  that  by  the  application  of  sane 
business  methods  of  improving  their  existing  plant  and 
utilizing  it  to  the  fullest  advantage  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  its  capacity,  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  children,  to  an  extent  varying 
from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

Is  it  inevitable  that  New  York  City  should  fail 
where  others  have  succeeded?  We  think  not.  It  has 
been  our  pride  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  that 
we  could  go  the  other  fellow  one  better.  Why  should 
our  public  school  system  be  an  ignoble  exception? 

Let  us  have  some  of  the  old-time  “pep!” 

Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way! 


WHY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS? 


ONE  OF  THE  TIMELY  TOPICS  of  discussion  at 
the  Tri-State  Citizens’  Conference  on  Education 
this  week  is  that  of  Continuation  Schools.  Quite 
properly,  they  were  the  main  topic  for  the  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  and  were  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  labor  and  the  employer  as  well  as  education. 
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New  Law  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Consideration  of  Continuation  Schools  at  this  time 
is  as  pertinent  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  as  it 
is  for  New  York  State.  In  the  case  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  Y’ork  the  continuation  school  law  making  atten¬ 
dance  at  such  schools  compulsory  has  been  in  effect 
only  for  the  past  six  months  or  so.  Pennsylvania, 
while  it  has  had  a  compulsory  continuation  school  law 
for  five  years  is  at  present  revising  that  law,  in  accord 
with  more  recent  standards.  So  it  is  quite  essential 
that  thoughtful  opinion  should  be  focussed  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  while  the  schools  are  still  in  a  formative  stage,  at 
a  time  when  careful  discussion  can  be  of  value  in  their 
development. 

Continuation  School  Principles. 

The  Continuation  School  principle  already  has  the 
hearty  support  of  organized  labor,  of  leading  employers 
and  of  numerous  civic  organizations,  all  of  whom 
realize  the  practical  necessity  for  more  industrial  train¬ 
ing  and  the  civic  necessity  for  definite  training  in  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  is  believed  that  the  Continuation  School 
can  offer  such  training  to  its  students  which  would  not 
be  feasible  for  elementary  school  pupils.  But  in  spite 
of  strong  support  from  many  sources,  it  is  inevitable 
that  opposition  to  Continuation  Schools  should  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  public  becomes  more  generally  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  which  govern  their 
organization,  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  ex¬ 
tend  general  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  idea  of  Continuation  Schools  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  said  the  employers  of  salespeople  first  put  the  idea 
to  practical  application  in  classes  maintained  in  their 
own  establishments.  For  some  time  continuation 
classes  have  been  established  in  the  public  schools  on 
a  permissive  basis,  that  is,  attendance  has  been  voluntary. 
But  it  has  taken  some  years  to  reach  the  stage  of  mak¬ 
ing  attendance  on  continuation  classes  compulsory  up 
to  the  age  of  18  years.  Undoubtedly  the  experiences 
of  this  country  and  other  countries  during  the  war  and 
after  have  hastened  convictions,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  grown  more  slowly,  as  to  the  deficiencies  in 
education  and  development  common  to  a  large  section 
of  the  population.  The  emergency  situations  of  the 
past  few  years  have  emphasized  these  deficiencies 
making  them  often  glaringly  apparent. 

Inconsistent  Laws. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  now  believed,  so  generally  as  to 
cause  state  action,  that  the  youth  of  the  country  are  in 
no  condition  to  be  turned  loose  at  the  age  of  14,  16  or 
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17,  free  to  choose  their  vocations  in  life  and  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  citizens.  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  a  boy  is  not  a  man  until  he  is  21  years  old,  when 
he  may  for  the  first  time  exercise  the  right  of  franchise. 
Nor  may  he  until  that  time  take  unto  himself  a  wife 
without  parental  consent.  But  v/hen  he  is  15  years 
old,  provided  he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in 
school,  he  may  go  out  and  earn  his  living  with  con¬ 
siderable  independence,  and  when  he  is  18  years  old, 
any  restrictions  made  as  to  how  or  when  he  shall  work 
are  removed  and  he  may  work  night  or  day,  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  at  the  same  jobs  as  any  other 
grown  man.  This  inconsistency  in  the  laws  is  being 
recognized.  The  state  is  realizing  that  its  responsibility 
to  youth  does  not  end  until  youth  more  nearly  reaches 
manhood,  and  that  therefore  the  period  of  the  state’s 
control  must  be  extended.  The  well  known  fact  that 
the  years  from  14  to  18  are  the  adolescent  years,  when 
youth  is  especially  in  need  of  supervision  and  guidance, 
need  only  be  mentioned  here  as  further  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  the  state’s  authority. 

New  York  City  Program. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  other  school  ‘problems  for 
New  York  City,  the  immediate  difficulties  in  getting  un¬ 
der  way  with  the  Continuation  School  program  are 
enormous.  The  law,  briefly  stated,  requires  that  in  5 
years’  time,  or  by  1925,  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18,  who  have  not  completed  a  four  year  high 
school  course,  public  or  private,  must  attend  continua¬ 
tion  school  classes  at  least  4  hours  a  week.  If  such  chil¬ 
dren  are  temporarily  out  of  work  they  must  attend 
classes  not  less  than  20  hours  a  week.  It  is  stated  on 
authority  that  there  are  in  New  York  more  than  150,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  In  this  year’s 
establishment  of  the  continuation  classes  under  the 
law,  only  those  children  who  are  under  17  and  who  have 
not  graduated  from  the  elementary  grades  are  required 
to  attend.  This  has  brought  about  11,000  children  into 
the  classes  of  the  5  Continuation  Schools  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City.  The  second  term,  beginning 
in  February,  this  number  will  probably  increase  to 
20,000  and  2  new  schools  will  be  opened. 

To  provide  classrooms,  equipment  and  qualified 
teachers  for  these  classes  is  no  small  matter.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  a  city  administration  which  finds 
it  difficult  to  provide  funds  for  general  educational  pur¬ 
poses  should  frown  upon  the  extra  appropriations  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  this  program.  One  of  the  recent 
“economies”  was  to  cut  from  the  1921  school  budget 
the  $1,000,000  requested  for  Continuation  School  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  city  fathers  regard  this  as  an  “educational 
frill,”  despite  the  opinion  of  their  State  Legislature  to 
the  contrary. 
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Progress  of  Continuation  Schools. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  space  and  equipment, 
the  Continuation  Schools  already  established  are  mak¬ 
ing  encouraging  progress.  One  school,  which  is  located 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  large  manufacturing  building,  in 
one  enormous  but  undivided  floor  space,  makes  capital 
of  its  deficiency  by  creating  a  school  atmosphere  so 
novel  and  so  unusual  as  to  develop  a  high  degree  of 
school  spirit  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
who  find  great  zest  in  going  to  school  in  such  informal 
surroundings.  Others  meet  the  disadvantage  of  being 
crowded  into  the  same  building  with  an  elementary 
school  by  utilizing  those  extra-school  advantages  which 
the ^school  may  possess,  such  as  facilities  for  medical 
inspection  and  care  by  school  nurses  and  physicians. 
As  stated  by  one  school  principal  these  disadvantages 
serve  to  develope  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  add  to  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  their  enterprise. 

Teachers  and  principals  alike  are  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  school  problems  and  those  of  their  pupils. 
They  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  no  precedents 
to  follow  as  to  curriculum  and  method  and  are  ready 
to  experiment  with  both  to  find  the  most  successful 
means  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  attending. 

Vocational  Guidance  Important. 

The  problems  of  these  children  are  individual  prob¬ 
lems.  The  boys  in  one  class  may  be  of  various  ages 
and  in  as  many  stages  of  development.  Each  one  has 
his  individual  aptitude  which  may  be  marked  or  still 
hidden.  To  ascertain  what  this  is  for  each  boy,  and  to 
direct  his  effort  in  that  direction  requires  careful  effort 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  no  little 
skill.  All  of  these  children  are  at  work  or  are  looking 
for  work.  To  discover  whether  the  work  at  which  a 
child  is  employed  is  in  the  vocation,  if  any,  for  which 
he  is  most  suited  is  one  task  for  the  teacher.  To  pro¬ 
vide  studies  which  will  offer  some  training  for  the  child 
in  his  vocation  is  another.  To  maintain  contacts  and 
friendly  relations  with  employers  and  to  assist  children 
in  finding  suitable  employment  are  also  the  teachers’ 
and  principals’  problems.  Every  one  of  these  problems 
requires  consideration  of  the  needs  of  each  individual 
child.  A  good  share  of  a  teacher’s  time  must  be  spent 
in  studying  the  desires,  needs,  development  and  family 
circumstances  of  individual  children. 

Work  with  the  Individual  Necessary. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  curriculum.  While  the 
law  states  definitely  what  general  subjects,  both  acade¬ 
mic  and  vocational,  shall  be  taught  in  the  classroom, 
there  is  considerable  latitude  for  teachers  in  mapping 
out  class  studies.  The  personnel  of  the  classes  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  courses  must  be  in  unit  form  in 
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order  to  fit  a  class  containing  both  old  and  new  pupils. 
Much  of  the  work  must  be  individual,  and  fortunately 
it  has  been  possible  to  hold  down  the  size  of  the  classes. 
Individual  work  would  be  quite  impossible  were  the 
classes  to  number  40  and  50  pupils,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  elementary  schools.  The  time  is  evenly  divided 
between  academic  and  vocational  studies  and  none  of 
the  work  follows  a  set  course.  The  sense  of  experi¬ 
mentation  is  very  keen,  and  teachers  and  principals  are 
glad  to  proceed  slowly. 

The  Case  for  Continuation  Schools. 

The  case  for  Continuation  Schools  stands  squarely 
on  its  own  merits.  The  greatest  single  objection  to 
them  has  been  from  the  city  administration  on  the  plea 
of  economy  and  no  unnecessary  expenditures.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  turn  children  out  of  school  just  when 
they  need  it  most.  It  has  been  pointed  out  frequently 
that  many  of  the  burglars,  highwaymen  and  such  who 
have  been  rounded  up  have  been  youths  of  19,  18,  and 
even  17  or  16  years  of  age.  These  boys  seem  to  have 
little  or  no  moral  background  and  have  made  poor  use 
of  their  time  since  leaving  school.  The  schools  must 
extend  the  years  of  their  control  over  children  to  in¬ 
clude  the  period  between  childhood  and  maturity  in 
order  to  offset  the  vicious  influences  which  youth  must 
encounter  and  to  which  immaturity  so  easily  succumbs. 
To  say  that  we  can’t  afford  to  keep  children  in  school 
for  a  longer  time  is  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  can’t 
afford  the  price  of  vaccinating  against  small  pox. 

Other  Objections  Unimportant. 

Other  objections  to  Continuation  Schools  do  not 
seriously  count.  Employers  often  object,  but  it  is 
usually  the  ignorant  and  shortsighted  employer  who 
does  so,  just  as  he  formerly  did  to  child  labor  regula¬ 
tions.  The  progressive  employer  usually  sees  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  own  business  of  a  better  educated  and 
trained  boy  or  girl.  Parents  object,  but  it  is  usually 
because  of  their  shortsighted  eagerness  to  take  advantage 
of  the  potential  earning  power  of  their  children.  Chil¬ 
dren  object,  usually  the  older  ones.  And  it  is  easy  to 
picture  the  dismay  of  a  16  year  old  boy,  who  has  been 
out  of  school  for  a  year  or  more,  when  he  hears  he  has 
got  to  go  back  to  school  again,  which  he  had  thought 
forever  behind  him.  Some  object  to  the  difficulty  of 
administering  and  enforcing  the  law.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  difficulties.  Until  the  law  is  in  full  operation 
in  1925,  there  will  be  many  irregularities  and  not  infre¬ 
quent  injustice  done  in  individual  cases.  But  that  is  no 
valid  argument  against  the  law.  We  might  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  building  the  subway  because  of  the  number  of 
years  that  the  streets  would  be  torn  up! 

After  all,  these  are  temporary  difficulties,  all  of 
them.  They  may  be  traced  to  the  inherent  unwilling- 
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ness  in  the  human  mind  to  accept  a  new  idea.  After  a 
few  years  these  difficulties  will  fade  out  and  Continua¬ 
tion  Schools  will  be  accepted  without  question  as  a  part 
of  the  compulsory  education  system.  New  York  State 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  foresight  and  leadership 
in  providing  such  an  excellent  and  inclusive  continua¬ 
tion  school  law. 


A  PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  NOVEL  PRESENTATION  of  Shakespeare’s 
THE  WINTER’S  TALE,  including  a  pastoral 


ballet,  is  to  be  offered  in  early  February  at  the 
Little  Theatre  by  a  group  of  people  who  are  planning 
to  organize  a  body  of  parents  and  educators  to  found 
a  theatre  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  which  suitable  per¬ 
formances  may  be  given  at  regular  intervals  for  young 
people. 

If  you  are  in  sympathy  with  this  effort  to  bring 
such  plays  within  the  reach  of  our  youth,  you  will  be 
interested  to  attend  this  performance.  The  play  is  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  benefit  by  the  profits. 

The  dates  of  the  performances  are:  Friday  after¬ 
noons,  February  4th  and  nth,  at  3:15,  and  Saturday 
mornings,  February  5th  and  12th,  at  10:45.  Information 
regarding  seats  and  prices  can  be  secured  at  the 
LiTTLE  THEATRE,  233  W.  44th  Street,  Telephone, 
Bryant  125. 

The  committee  having  this  presentation  in  charge 
includes:  Mrs.  M.  Van  Bueren,  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight, 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Stanfield,  W.  K.  Brice,  Charles  P.  How¬ 
land,  George  McAneny  and  Mrs.  I.  Clifton  Edgar. 


DO  IT  NOW. 


HE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


A  wants  the  active  support  of  every  public  spirited 
citizen  interested  in  the  public  schools. 

If  you  are  not  a  member,  join  now.  If  you  are  a 
member,  get  others  to  join. 

The  Association  will  keep  you  informed  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  schools  and  help  you  to  make  your 
influence  more  effective  in  co-operation  with  others. 

The  dues  are  as  follows:  Regular  Members,  $3.00; 
Sustaining  Members,  $5.00;  Contributing  Members, 
$10.00;  Donors,  $25.00  or  more.  There  is  a  special 
Membership  of  $1.00  for  teachers,  social  workers  and 
parents  of  public  school  children.  These  membership 
fees  include  *oc.  for  an  annual  subscrintion  to  THE 
PUBLIC  AND  THE  SCHOOLS.  This  is  a  sample 
number. 

For  further  information,  address  the  office,  8  W. 
40th  Street. 
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if  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


ABOUT,  FACE! 


THE  FIRST  EFFORT  in  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  strengthen  the  grip 
of  the  municipal  authorities  upon  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  has  appeared  as  Senate  No.  50, 
introduced  by  Senator  George  R.  Fearon  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  entitled,  briefly,  “An  Act  to  Amend  the 
Education  Law  in  Relation  to  the  Fixing  of 
Salaries  of  the  Supervising  and  Teaching  Staffs 
in  Cities/’ 

We  are  unalterably  OPPOSED  to  this 
measure. 

The  purpose  and  significance  of  this  bill  has 
been  characterized  by  the  Acting  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  as  follows : 


“It  transfers  the  power  to  fix  salaries  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  staffs  from  the 
board  of  education  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor¬ 
tionment,  the  common  council,  board  of  aldermen  or 
other  body  having  the  power  to  fix  salaries  of  city  emr 
ployes.  It  applies  to  all  cities  in  which  the  salaries 
of  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  are  included 
in  the  city  budget  and  raised  by  city  tax. 

“This  bill  if  enacted  into  law  would  result  in  fur¬ 
ther  confusion  and  conflict  in  school  administration.  It 
would  practically  nullify  the  control  of  school  authori¬ 
ties  over  the  city  schools.  It  would  tend  to  politicalize 
the  teaching  service  and  prevent  the  employment  of 
teachers  and  their  preferment  in  the  service  solely  upon 
merit  and  experience.  It  deprives  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  city  of  its  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  supervising  and  teaching  staff  and  transfers  such 
responsibility  to  city  authorities.  The  power  to  fix 
salaries  carries  with  it  necessarily  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  the  officers 
and  employees  affected.” 


To  those  who  have  followed  the  history  of 
legislative  proposals  during  the  past  few  years, 
this  effort  to  turn  the  schools  over  to  municipal 
political  control  is  not  new.  It  is  simply  an  old 
story  with  a  new  name.  Perennially  reappearing 
since  the  days  when  the  present  school  system 
was  first  organized,  this  type  of  legislation  has 
repeatedly  met  with  failure.  Nevertheless,  like  a 
sturdy  weed  it  springs  anew. 

This  Fearon  Bill  is  likewise  but  another  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  position  of  the  present  admini¬ 
stration  upon  school  control,  made  manifest 


last  year  in  its  attitude  on  teachers’  salary 
legislation  and  in  numerous  bills  seeking  to 
make  the  school  system  more  completely  a 
department  of  the  municipal  government.  It 
echoes  the  keynote  of  the  Comptroller’s  eloquence 
at  the  Citizens’  Conference  on  Education  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  Saturday 
and  reaffirms  the  position  of  our  City  Fathers 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  NOT 
have  financial  independence.  This  bill  aims  to 
accomplish  the  desire  to  make  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  or  a  pawn 
in  the  game  of  scheming  politicians. 

The  attitude  of  the  Public  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  towards  such  legislation  is  emphatically 
negative. 

We  maintain  to-day  as  we  have  in  the  past 
that  the  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  should  be 
the  HEAD  of  the  local  public  school  system  and 
as  such  have  full  power  to  formulate  all  policies 
and,  under  wise  minimum  provisions  in  the  State 
education  law,  to  determine  the  qualifications, 
number  and  compensation  of  all  employes  needed 
to  carry  out  such  policies.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  cannot  perform  this  function  adequately  un¬ 
less  its  responsibility  and  control  is  unquestioned 
and  unless  it  is  granted  by  law  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  To  be  fully  effective  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  must  not  be  subjected  to  the  annual  mental 
abberations  of  opportunistic  office  seekers  who 
think  inevitably  of  votes  and  the  tax  rate  first  and 
of  the  children’s  welfare  last. 

The  present  intolerable  situation  in  the  New 
York  City  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  City  authorities  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
destiny  of  public  education  and  to  place  that  des¬ 
tiny  last  in  importance  among  other  municipal 
functions.  There  is  much  in  the  way  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  public  schools  that  can  be  demanded  of 
the  school  authorities  alone,  but  until  they  are 
free  to  perform  their  legitimate  duties  unham¬ 
pered  the  public  cannot,  with  justice,  hold  them 
strictly  accountable  for  results.  The  first  step 
toward  real  progress  in  the  public  schools,  there¬ 
fore  is  to  concentrate  responsibility  for  public 
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education  where  it  belongs — in  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  would  at  once  clear  away  the  present 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding  responsi¬ 
bility  and  establish  clearly  the  direction  in  which 
future  public  pressure  can  be  exerted  to  make  the 
schools  fit  places  for  the  rearing  of  children. 

The  Fearon  Bill  proposes  action  in  the 
WRONG  DIRECTION.  It  would  place  the 
schools  more  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  would  intensify  the  confusion  of 
control  and  responsibility  that  has  made  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  education  in!  this  com¬ 
munity  a  scandal.  It  should  be  promply  defeated. 
The  energies  of  every  public  spirited  citizen 
should  be  exerted  to  securing  legislation  pointing 
in  the  opposite  direction,  legislation  that  will 
create  a  clear  cut,  responsible  and  energetic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  system  of  public  education, 
lodged  in  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  the  legislative 
commissions  at  work  on  such  a  program  will 
point  the  way  toward  the  proper  solution. 

The  Fearon  Bill  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Senate.  If  you  are  opposed 
to  it  write  at  once  to  the  following  members  of 
that  Committee  at  the  Senate  Chamber,  Albany: 

Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman 
William  A.  Carson  George  M.  Reischmann 

Frederick  M.  Davenport  Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Fred  B.  Pitcher  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 

Parton  Swift  Bernard  Downing 

F.  E.  Draper  James  J.  Walker 


MORE  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 
IMPERATIVE 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  at  the 
Citizens’  Conference  last  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  presents  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  most  of 
the  major  problems  of  public  education  today. 
Rural  and  city  school  problems,  the  training  of 
teachers,  extension  of  the  educational  period  to 
include  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  ade¬ 
quate  school  revenues,  and  legislative  programs 
were  the  topics  discussed.  There  were  present 
both  citizens  and  school  officials  from  New  York, 
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New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  as  this  was  one  of 
a  series  of  regional  citizens’  conferences  being  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  under  the  general 
direction  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.* 

For  citizens  of  New  York  City,  every  session 
provided  information  and  suggestions  of  value. 
But  undoubtedly  the  most  pressing  question  of 
the  day,  which  came  up  in  every  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  was  that  of  financing  public  educa¬ 
tion.  How  to  insure  for  the  schools  adequate 
and  permanent  revenues,  derived  from  sources 
independent  of  changing  political  tenures,  is  a 
problem  of  vital  and  immediate  importance  in 
New  York  City  as  elsewhere.  The  school  system 
here  is  struggling  with  a  present  deficit  so  large 
as  to  be  truly  alarming.  It  faces  needs  for  today 
and  tomorrow  so  great  that  it  requires  the  utmost 
courage  and  determination  to  face  the  question  as 
to  how  the  money  is  to  be  found  to  provide  for 
them.  The  gap  between  the  present  school  in¬ 
come  and  what  it  must  be  is  so  wide  that  it  appals 
the  average  public  official,  who  prefers,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  to  pass  the  problem  on  to  the  next  admini¬ 
stration.  However,  remembering  the  imagina¬ 
tion  which  developed  methods  for  mobilizing  the 
country  for  war  on  short  order  and  discovered 
financial  ways  and  means  before  undreamed  of. 
we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  such  imagina¬ 
tion  will  come  to  the  rescue  again  for  the  cause 
of  education. 

For  we  cannot  drift  much  longer  without  dis¬ 
aster.  Again  and  again,  throughout  the  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  the  cry  was  raised  for  more 
money,  and  for  some  system  of  revenue  and  con¬ 
trol  that  would  make  school  funds  secure  and 
permanent  and  more  nearly  equal  in  all  localities. 
Teachers  must  be  paid  more,  and  teachers  must 
be  trained  more,  both  of  which  mean  MORE 
MONEY.  Buildings  and  equipment  in  both 
the  cities  and  rural  districts  must  be  improved 
and  extended.  This  means  MORE  MONEY. 
The  educational  period  for  youth  must  be  ex- 


*  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  will  shortly  issue  a  digest  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Conference,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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tended,  so  that  all  children,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  will  have  schooling  and  training  and 
guidance  until  they  are  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age.  This,  too,  means  more  schools  and  MORE 
MONEY. 

All  of  these  items  are  not  the  expressed  needs 
of  a  future  idealistic  school  system.  They  are  the 
burning  necessities  of  the  present  day.  And  these 
needs  require,  not  the  gradual  increase  of  school 
revenues  to  an  ultimate  sizable  sum  at  the  end  of 
a  period  of  years,  but,  rather,  large  increases  of 
revenue  now.  There  must  be  revision  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  public  revenues  allotted  to*  educational 
uses.  MORE  MONEY  must  be  made  available 
to  the  schools  IMMEDIATELY. 

This  means,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  we  must 
revise  at  once  our  estimate  of  the  place  which 
education  occupies  among  the  functions  of  the 
state.  The  often  repeated  statement  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  hope  of  democracy  is  not  strong 
enough.  Educationjs  imperative  to  democracy. 
A  government  which  is  dependant  upon  the  will 
of  majorities,  must  rely  on  intelligent  majorities, 
if  it  is  to  continue  as  a  sound  and  rational  form 
of  government.  History  records  examples  of  the 
disaster  which  has  come  to  nations  when  the  con¬ 
trol  of  government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant.  Illiteracy  has  not  always  meant 
ignorance ;  but,  in  this  country,  in  this  day,  illi¬ 
teracy  does  mean  ignorance  and  dangerous  ignor¬ 
ance.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  or  understanding  of  the  government  and 
aims  of  America  without  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  past 
history  and  present  development  of  the  country. 
Without  education  and  training,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  take  a  successful  part  in  the  life  of 
the  country. 

England  has  recognized  the  need  of  a  right¬ 
about-face  in  her  attitude  towards  education.  She 
has  not  only  established  a  ministry  of  education, 
but  has  at  the  same  time  increased  the  annual 
school  revenues  by  several  millions  of  pounds.  In 
a  stirring  address  on  the  training  of  teachers, 
Dr.  Bagley  stated  that  if  we  should  double  the 
number  of  normal  schools  and  quadruple  the 
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amount  of  money  spent  on  teachers’  training  we 
should  not  even  then  exceed  the  standards  and 
equipment  now  prevailing  in  Europe  and  South 
America.  This  is  truly  a  challenge  to  the  world’s 
greatest  democracy ! 

These  facts  as  to  an  acute  educational  crisis 
are  nowhere  more  applicable  than  to  New  York 
City.  With  our  large  foreign  population  now  in¬ 
creasing  daily  in  large  numbers,  with  our  schools 
already  greatly  overcrowded  and  inadequate,  and 
with  no  financial  program  to  cover  either  present 
expenses  or  future  expansion,  the  city  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  dally  with  the  question  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  about  it.  Every  citizen  should  insist  upon 
our  responsible  public  officials  taking  immediate 
steps  to  work  out  a  sound  and  constructive 
method  for  financing  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  speaking  of  sources  of  school  revenues 
made  a  splendid  contribution  to  this  vital  ques¬ 
tion.  He  pointed  out  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  forms  of  wealth  since  the  first 
regulations  were  made  for  the  derivation  of 
school  revenues.  The  general  property  tax  was 
then  the  chief  source  of  school  revenues.  As 
wealth  is  now  measured  in  terms  of  income  as 
well  as  property,  he  maintained,  school  revenues 
can  properly  be  derived  from  some  of  the  more 
recently  established  tax  levies  also,  such  as  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  corporation  taxes,  or  income 
taxes,  both  federal  and  state,  which  should  be 
specifically  designated  by  law  for  school  purposes. 
In  any  event  the  school  revenues  must  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  general  revenues,  by  special  designa¬ 
tion,  so  that  there  will  be  a  special  fund  for  school 
support.  To  solve  this  problem  for  New  York 
City  as  well  as  for  other  localities  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  upon  the  State  for  large  contributions 
to  the  localities  than  heretofore,  for,  as  was  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  at  the  Conference,  education 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  local  responsibility,  but 
rather  as  of  primary  importance  to  the  state  and 
the  nation,  since  all  citizens  must  be  efficiently 
educated,  whether  they  reside  in  the  praries  of 
South  Dakota  or  in  the  heart  of  the  New  York 
City,  if  our  democracy  is  to  survive. 
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The  Conference  was  therefore  a  splendid  thing 
for  us  locally,  and  should  put  heart  in  all  who  are 
striving  to  rescue  our  school  system  from  the 
plight  into  which  it  has  so  unfortunately  fallen. 

“EF  YOU  DON’T  WATCH  OUT!” 

^ TRUCES  TECUM!”  So  that’s  to  be  it? 

-C'  “Subpoena  duces  tecum!”  Horrors! 

Hon.  David  Hirshfield,our  well-known  and  oft’ 
indicted  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  is  mad  at 
Superintendent  Ettinger  and  is  thumping  the 
table!  For  months,  we  learn,  he  has  quietly  been 
probing  the  probity  of  our  public  school  system 
and  believes  that  he  is  willfully  being  foiled. 
Hence  this  ominous  threat.  It  SOUNDS  dread¬ 
ful  ! 

Says  he  to  Dr.  Ettinger: 

“I  am  informed  by  your  subordinates  that  some 
time  ago  you  issued  an  order  to  principals  of  schools 
directing  them  to  deny  my  assistants  permission  to 
have  access  to  their  school  records  and  school  supplies, 
excepting  by  your  sanction,  and  that  you  further  or¬ 
dered  all  employes  in  the  department  of  education  to 
notify  you  when  called  by  me  as  witnesses  and  report 
to  you  the  nature  of  their  examination;  in  fact,  that  you 
had  issued  an  order  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  rule 
recently  rescinded  by  the  Police  Department. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  proceed  and  complete  our  investigation  with 
your  co-operation,  I  would  appreciate  it,  were  you  to 
rescind  your  aforementioned  order  and  direct  employes 
of  the  Department  of  Education  to  allow  me  and  my 
representatives  to  proceed  with  our  examination  with¬ 
out  resort  to  the  unpleasant  means  of  a  SUBPGENA 
DUCES  TECUM.” 

Here’s  a  pretty  mess!  Here’s  a  pretty  mess! 

We  wait  with  baited  breath  for  the  denoue¬ 
ment,  if  you  get  what  we  mean.  We  are  truly 
excited!  Jaded  though  we  be  by  our  ceaseless 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  hectic  pace  of  our 
public  school  affairs  we  have  still  a  little  “pep” 
in  reserve  for  a  new  thrill  like  this. 

This  is  the  life !  What  would  we  do  without 
our  municipal  vaudeville !  On  with  the  fray ! 
And  let  us  have  no  ignoble  pussy  footing ! 

THE  “WOILD”  LOOKS  EXPECTANTLY 
ON! 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  Incorrect  please  notify  us. 


GUIDE  POSTS  TO  BETTER  DAYS 

IN  THE  MIDST  of  days  of  discouragement 
over  the  serious  financial  crisis  with  which  the 
public  school  system  is  handicapped,  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  across  some  signs  of  progress 
ahead.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  hope  for  a 
school  system  in  any  measure  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  metropolitan  New  York  until  there  is  a 
complete  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Fathers,  involving  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
sums  for  education,  in  order  to  make  up  for  past 
neglect  as  well  as  provide  for  current  needs, 
still,  imperative  as  this  is,  money — and  much 
money — will  not  alone  be  sufficient.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  organization  within  the  system — 
the  provisions  made  to  give  education  to  one  and 
all  kinds  of  children  who  make  up  the  school 
population.  This  is  a  large  order,  but  real  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made.  Striking  evidence  of  the  fact 
is  at  hand  in  the  recent  report  of  Superintendent 
Ettinger  on  Special  Classes  which  covers  the 
three  years’  work  from  igi8  to  1920  under  the 
direction  of  Associate  Superintendent  Edson. 

The  scope  of  these  special  classes  is  broad. 
It  includes  classes  for  mental  defectives,  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  cardiac,  open  air 
classes,  speech  improvement,  industrial  and  place¬ 
ment  work,  the  work  of  Visiting  Teachers,  and 
truant  and  probationery  schools.  In  many  of 
these  fields  New  York  City  has  done  pioneer 
work  which  is  receiving  recognition  throughout 
the  country.  Where  in  the  past  all  these  chil¬ 
dren,  who  obviously  require  widely  differing 
educational  work,  were  grouped  in  one  class  on 
the  basis  of  age  and  scholastic  ability,  now  they 
are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  needs. 
Recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  new  basis 
of  classification  is  now  fairly  general,  but  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
so  many  individual  differences  in  a  large  and 
fairly  rigid  public  school  system.  That  so  much 
progress  towards  this  goal  has  been  made  is  most 
promising  and  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  grasp 
of  the  problem  shown  by  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents  and  the  professional  staff. 
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To  make  clear  what  this  work  means  for  the 
present  and  future  of  the  school  system  we  could 
not  do  better  than  quote  from  Superintenent 
Ettinger’s  introduction  to  the  report. 

“Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  advance  in  school 
administration  during  recent  years  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  assumption  that  all  children  are  practi¬ 
cally  alike  in  physical  and  mental  equipment,  and  also 
that  children  with  marked  physical  defects ....  have  no 
place  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  older  belief, 
children  of  widely  differing  abilities  were  grouped  in 
unit  classes,  with  the  result  that  physical  and  mental 
defectives  were  very  frequently  laggards  because  of 
their  inability  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  of¬ 
fered....  The  proper  classification  and  segregation  of 
such  children  was  therefore  desirable,  not  only  from  a 
humanitarian,  but  also  from  an  economical  standpoint. 

“I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  we  face  an  expansion 
of  this  type  of  service,  because  increased  diagnostic  skill 
will  make  it  possible  and  also  imperative  that  children 
be  grouped  in  accordance  with  their  physical  and  mental 
ability,  so  that  unfair  demands  will  not  be  made  upon 
them,  and  also  so  that  the}'-  can  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  educational  facilities  offered.  While 
the  present  emphasis  is  upon  the  care  of  the  subnormal 
type  of  child  grouped  in  so-called  ungraded  classes,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  in  the  future  grading  of  our 
children  we  will  have  to  make  definite  provision  for 
the  superior  type  of  child.  A  desirable  type  of  school 
organization,  where  grade  registers  are  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  such  grouping,  is  one  in  which  the  total 
group  in  a  given  grade  is  sorted  out  into  class  units  of 
precocious,  average  and  subnormal  children  in  terms 
of  native  ability  as  well  as  scholarship.  As  a  result  of 
such  grouping,  the  teacher,  if  allowed  to  adjust  the 
course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  can  do  much 
more  effective  work  than  is  possible  in  a  class  com¬ 
posed  of  pupils  of  markedly  uneven  attainments.  Is  it 
too  radical  to  urge  that  children  properly  grouped  and 
working  through  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  their 
ability,  would  never  be  left  back  in  the  grade?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  percentage  of  holdovers  and  left  backs 
is  at  least  a  partial  index  of  the  crudity  of  school  man¬ 
agement  and  our  ignorance  of  childhood? 

“Indeed,  the  development  of  a  finer  classification 
of  our  children  implies  the  extension  of  the  ungraded 
class  system  far  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  also 
other  groupings  that  the  present  ungraded  system  does 
not.  include.  Children  of  a  precocious  type  are  entitled 
to  just  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  a  subnormal 
type.  We  have  made  an  excellent  start,  but  a  very 
limited  one,  in  the  mastery  of  the  entire  problem.” 

These  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Ettinger’s  state¬ 
ment  are  indeed  guideposts  to  better  days  for 
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education.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  with  such 
enlightened  opinion  within  the  school  system  and 
with  enough  money  provided  not  only  to  house 
all  the  children,  but  to  house  them  in  buildings 
erected  and  equipped  for  operation  in  accordance 
with  modern  principles  of  education,  New  York 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  she  can  make 
uncontested  her  rightful  leadership  in  education 
as -in  other  fields  of  activity?  We  think  not. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGRESS 


HE  PROPOSED  BUDGET  of  $60,000,000 


i  as  a  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing 
crisis  in  the  New  York  City  schools  is  en¬ 
couraging.  It  is  obvious  that  if  part-time  and 
congestion,  which  now  run  into  hundreds  of 
thousands,  are  to  be  eliminated  and  the  older 
school  buildings  put  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  we  must  be  willing  to  make  during  the 
next  few  years  an  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

This  necessity  is  a  splendid  opportunity — an 
opportunity  to  consider  anew  what  type  of  school 
buildings  will  best  give  ALE  the  children  of  the 
community  the  kind  of  education  that  is  essential 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  half-century.  For 
during  that  time,  which  will  approximately  cover 
the  life  of  these  buildings,  many  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  will  obtain  their  education  for  citizenship. 

What  changes  and  improvements,  based  upon 
our  experience  and  our  professional  vision,  should 
be  made  in  our  existing  types  of  buildings  to  keep 
the  New  York  school  system  the  growing  and 
living  thing  it  has  been  in  the  past?  That  is  a 
question  which  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  everyone,  whether  within  or  without  the  school 
system,  but  particularly  in  the  minds  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  who  day  by  day  have  come  to 
know  the  limitations  of  our  existing  school  plant. 

The  City  Superintendent  has  truly  said  that 
New  York  City  has  been  a  pioneer  in  many  ways 
in  devising  and  extending  facilities  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  training  of  SPECIAL  types  of  children. 
Have  we,  however,  been  doing  all  that  we  should 
do  for  the  so-called  NORMAL  children,  who, 
after  all,  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  our 
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school  population?  Have  we  exercised  all  the 
foresight  we  should  in  providing  for  EVERY 
child  the  enriched  curriculum  which  the  future 
citizens  of  an  ever  changing  democracy  need? 
Considering  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  with  which  our 
school  population  has  grown,  our  City  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  indeed  performed  a  stupendous  task. 
That  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  power  of 
adaptability,  however,  we  are  not  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit.  The  future  promises  far  greater  results 
than  the  past.  All  that  is  needed  is  wise  leader¬ 
ship,  which,  we  believe,  will  not  be  found 
wanting. 

The  marvelous  thing  about  the  public  schools 
of  America  has  been  the  way  in  which  different 
localities  have  devised  progressive  ways  to  meet 
their  changing  needs  and  have  endeavored, 
through  adaptation  and  a  spirit  of  true  democ¬ 
racy  and  open-mindedness,  to  make  use  of  what 
others  have  demonstrated  to  be  worth  while.  In 
common  with  New  York  City  other  communities 
have  played  in  the  field  of  education  the  great 
American  role  of  the  pioneer.  In  no  part  of  this 
field  in  recent  years,  however,  has  the  wealth  of 
new  ideas  been  so  great  as  in  the  creation  of 
buildings  and  equipment  that  make  possible 
broader  and  deeper  programs  of  education  for 
the  children  and  the  community.  In  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  our  own  building  program  in  New  York 
City,  therefore,  does  it  not  seem  appropriate  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  we,  too,  can  profitably  sup¬ 
plement  our  own  experience  and  ideas  with  the 
best  that  has  been  proven  elsewhere? 

It  is  this  thought  which  has  led  us  to  quote 
somewhat  at  length,  as  an  example,  from  “The 
Detroit  Educational  Bulletin”  for  the  current 
month.  This  periodical,  published  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Detroit  for  the  teachers  in  the 
system,  we  regard  of  particular  interest  to  New 
York  in  its  efforts  to  meet  its  present  crisis.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  Detroit  has  had  to  meet  problems  of  rapid 
growth  and  complexity  of  population  that  rival  in 
difficulty  those  of  our  own  City.  This  is  what 
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Detroit  has  done,  in  part,  during  what  it  calls  “A 
Year  of  Educational  Progress”: 

“Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Detroit  schools  came  into  control. 
At  that  time,  the  Superintendent  and  his  staff  proposed 
a  broad  and  far-reaching  educational  policy  which  they 
undertook  to  carry  forward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year 
it  is  perhaps  fitting  and  proper  that  those  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  should  render  an 
accounting  of  progress  made. 

“A  survey  of  the  situation  early  in  the  school  year 
of  1919-1920  revealed  the  fact  that  there  had  developed 
in  the  system  twenty  types  of  school  organizations  and 
that  the  most  urgent  need  was  a  comprehensive  policy 
to  guide  future  development.  Such  a  policy  was  formu¬ 
lated  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

“This  policy  provided  in  the  first  place  for  a  six 
year  elementary  school  with  the  platoon  type  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Six  schools  of  this  kind  had  then  been 
successfully  operated  for  one  year  and  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  carried  with  it  the  gradual  reorganization 
of  the  entire  elementary  school  system  and  a  future 
building  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  particular 
kind  of  school. 

“The  development  of  the  platoon  school  has  gone 
on  apace.  Before  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1919- 
1920  fifteen  platoon  schools  had  been  established  and 
the  close  of  the  current  year  (June,  1921)  will  add  at 
least  sixteen  more.  With  the  opening  of  the  school 
yeaf  in  September,  1921,  sixteen  additional  platoon 
schools  will  be  in  operation.  Among  the  schools  to  be 
opened  this  year  will  be  several  large  buildings  built  on 
the  standardized  plan  which  has  been  developed  during 
the  past  year  to  specifically  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  platoon  school. 

“This  phase  of  our  development  is  being  carefully 
checked  and  controlled  from  every  angle.  All  measure¬ 
ment  results  indicate  that  this  school  is  teaching  the 
fundamentals  as  well  or  better  than  the  regular  type 
of  school.  The  platoon  school  is  providing  for  the  pu¬ 
pil  an  elaborate  health  program,  and  with  its  audi¬ 
torium.  library,  and  other  socializing  activities  is 
without  doubt  affording  the  pupil  larger  and  better  op¬ 
portunities  than  the  regular  type  of  school  has  been 
able  to  offer.  This  school  is  fully  justified  educationally, 
and  as  far  as  present  data  indicates  the  per  capita  cost 
for  building  and  instruction  will  be  less  than  in  the 
traditional  school.  The  platoon  school  is  approved  by 
principals,  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  While  the  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  a  large  elementary  school  system 
is  a  prodigious  undertaking  the  progress  made  so  far  is 
all  that  could  have  been  expected. 

“In  the  second  instance  the  policy  outlined  provided 
for  the  organization  of  intermediate  schools  to  house 
all  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
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'.Detroit  already  had  four  intermediate!  schools 
housed  in  buildings  without  auditoriums,  or  gym¬ 
nasiums,  and  consequently  limited  in  the  scope  of 
their  usefulness.  The  program  outlined  contemplates 
a  much  more  elaborate  school  and  organization  than 
any  we  now  hare. 

.  “It  is  a  large  undertaking  to  organize  one’s  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy,  to  set  up  aims  based  upon  this 
philosophy,  t©  organize  a  curriculum  to  realize  these 
aims,  and  to  plan  a  building  in  which  this  curriculum 
can  successfully  function.  But  all  of  these  things  and 
more  have  been  done  since  September,  1919,  and  the 
working*  plans  for  five  new  intermediate  schools  are 
now  ready  and  another  month  will  see  one  of  them 
under  way.  These  buildings  will  probably  be  more 
scientifically  planned  and  will  embody  in  them  the  con¬ 
centrated  results  of  the  thought  of  more  students  of 
education  than  any  intermediate  school  so  far  erected. 

The  intermediate  schools  will  follow  in  a  measure 

mi  Van  of  or?anization  of  the  platoon  school.  There 
will  be  an  hour  of  health  work  for  every  pupil  every 
day  and  the  auditorium  will  be  in  constant  use  for 
socializing  activities.  The  social  sciences  will  form  the 
core  of  the  curriculum— general  science  will  be  taught 
m  every  grade— vocational  education,  both  industrial 
and  commercial,  will  occupy  a  large  place,  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  with  try-out  courses,  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Supervised  study,  segregation  of  groups 

h*slt  of  ^neral  intelligence,  and  coaching 
classes  will  be  provided  for.  Extra  curricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  especially  Boy  Scout  groups  will  be  featured 
m  a  a  organization.  Five  buildings  are  now  Manned 

^  b^d?et,  .carries  an  appropriation  for 

one  additional  school  of  this  sort  ” 


We  congratulate  the  educational  leaders  of 
Detroit  upon  their  progressive  program.  Our 
only  warning  is:  Keep  your  eye  on  “Little  Old 
New  York”  when  she  gets  under  way! 

IS  SUCH  •PROTECTION”  WANTED? 

SENATOR  DOWNING,  doubtless  in  the  best 
Dl  spirit  according  to  his  point  of  view,  has 
introduced  a  bill  which  is  in  effect  an  insult 
to  the  educational  leaders  of  our  State. 

In  Senate  No.  270  he  proposes  to  amend  the 
present  law  regarding  the  election  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  requiring  that 
such  commissioner  “shall  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York  ” 

.  H.e  thus  w°uW  place  this  highly  expert  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  class  of  purely  political  offices  which 
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rightfully  require  residence  as  a  primary  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  privilege  to  govern.  There  is  no 
more  justification  for  such  a  proposition  than 
there  is  for  requiring  that  the  head  of  any  great 
technical  enterprise,  public  or  private,  should  be 
a  resident,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  of  the 
particular  State  in  which  the  industrial  plant  was 
located.  Sound  policy  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  .the  best  equipped  expert,  wherever  he  could 
be  found,  should  be  secured  for  such  a  post. 

Are  we  afraid  to  subject  our  leaders  to  com¬ 
petition  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Do  we  need  an  “educational  protective  tariff”? 
If  we  do,  the  outlook  for  educational  leadership 
in  New  York  State  is  truly  dim.  What  man  or 
woman  of  mettle  would  want  to  be  “protected” 
in  this  infantile  fashion? 

Think  for  a  moment  what  other  States  have 
done.  In  recent  years,  for  example,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania  have  selected 
New  York  men  for  state  commissionerships  in  the 
field  of  education.  Why  should  we  not  take 
someone  from  another  state  if  an  impartial  can¬ 
vass  of  available  material  proves  that  to  the  best 
for  the  school  system? 

Let  us  drop  this  “small  town  stuff”!  Why 
should  New  York  write  itself  down  as  ultra¬ 
provincial?  Let  us  have  the  best  man  available 
in  the  country!  We  hope  he  will  be  found  right 
here  in  New  York,  but  we  don’t  want  him  simply 
because  he  treads  our  sacred  sod.  We  want  a 
hardy  oak— -which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  found  in 
New  York  as  well  as  elsewhere — and  not  a  pam¬ 
pered  rubber  plant ! 

Be  reasonable,  Senator,  be  reasonable! 

Meanwhile,  fellow  readers,  we  suggest  that  if 
you  agree  with  us  you  forward  your  objection  to 
the  following  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Education,  address  Senate  Chamber, 
Albany: 


Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman 


William  A.  Carson 
Frederick  M.  Davenport 
Fred  B.  Pitcher 
Parton  Swift 
F.  E.  Draper 


Bernard  Downing 
James  J.  Walker 


George  M.  Reischmann 
Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  FORMAL 
RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Much  discussion  has  been 

AROUSED  by  the  proposal  made  to  the 
Board  of  Education  to  dismiss  school  chil¬ 
dren  one  hour  early  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
that  they  may  attend  classes  in  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  held  by  the  various  church  denominations, 
attendance  on  these  classes  to  be  voluntary. 

The  committee  which  has  been  at  work  for 
five  years  drawing  up  this  plan  is  interdenomi¬ 
national  and  is  composed  of  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Protestants.  The  argument  is  that  all  children 
need  special  and  definite  religious  instruction 
and  that  they  should  be  gathered  together  on 
week  days  out  of  school  hours  for  that  purpose, 
as  only  a  part  are  now  reached  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  Sunday  Schools  or  denominational  classes. 
To  the  committee  making  this  proposal  an  hour 
a  week  seems  easily  spared  from  the  twenty-five 
hours  given  to  regular  schooling. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  having  this  matter  in  charge 
is  about  to  report  to  the  Board,  after  having  held 
a  series  of  three  public  hearings  and  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  pros  and  cons  presented 
by  the  numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
that  attended,  the  Public  Education  Association 
takes  this  occasion  to  present  its  views  upon  this 
important  question  in  summary  form. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  this  proposal. 
Even  on  the  practical  side  the  subject  has  not 
been  thought  through.  New  York  City  has  900,- 
000  school  children.  Are  the  churches  equipped 
to  provide  classes  for  this  number?  The  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  churches  admits  that  they  are 
NOT  equipped,  but  asserts  that  the  churches 
will  rise  to  the  emergency  if  they  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  undertake  such  a  piece  of  work.  But 
no  programme  for  such  a  colossal  undertaking 
is  forthcoming. 
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Attendance  on  such  classes  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced.  If  attendance  is  scant  on  Sundays,  what 
would  it  be  on  Wednesday  afternoon?  Would 
secular  counter-attractions  lose  their  potency — 
baseball  games,  movies,  street  activities?  What 
will  become  of  the  legions  of  children  whose 
parents  would  rather  have  them  in  school?  Will 
they  be  driven  into  religious  classes,  and  where? 
Will  they  idle?  Or  will  they  stay  in  the  schools 
to  the  confusion  of  the  curriculum?  WThat  rule 
will  be  applied  to  the  part-time  childen?  Those 
in  the  morning  session  will  have  disappeared, 
while  those  limited  to  the  afternoon  session 
could  ill  afford  an  hour  from  theii*  shortened 
school  day. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  out  of  the  eight 
years  of  a  child’s  life  in  the  elementary  schools  a 
period  totalling  less  than  ONE  year  is  spent  in 
school.  The  remaining  time,  totalling  more  than 
SEVEN  years,  is  spent  in  the  home  or  elsewhere 
under  conditions  that  are  helping  or  undermining 
the  educational  influence  of  the  school.  Does  it 
not  seem  appropriate  to  suggest,  then,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  church  could  do  most  for  the  children 
by  vitalizing  and  enriching  this  vast  amount  of 
out-of-school  life  instead  of  encroaching  on  the 
time  of  the  school,  which,  even  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  is  none  too  much  to  meet  the  regular 
demands  of  the  educational  program? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  children  should 
have  “MORAL  TRAINING,”  a  term  which  has 
definite  implications  and  limits.  Since  those 
standards  of  integrity,  courage,  and  attendance 
to  duty  which  make  the  fibre  of  character  and 
good  citizenship  can  be  established  only  in  terms 
of  habits  this  must  be  done  at  home  and  at 
school.  Now,  while  this  character  training  in 
the  wider  sense  may  in  a  large  way  be  combined 
with  religious  instruction  in  the  narrower  and 
doctrinal  sense  it  is  fairly  to  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  the  committee  proposes  only  an  hour  a 
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week  that  specific  religious  instruction  only,  in 
the  directly  spiritual  or  doctrinal  sense,  is  or  can 
be  intended.  This  part  of  our  social  life  is  not 
connected  with  school  life,  and  the  attempted 
connection  is  likely  to  be  barren  of  spiritual 
values  and  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  our 
traditional  school  policy.  It  was  long  ago  estab« 
lished  that  religious  education  as  such  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  our  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  That  function  begins  in  the  home  and  from 
there  carries  into  the  church  and  equivalent 
social  agencies. 

The  problem  of  adequate  religious  and  moral 
instruction  for  children  is  one  which  the  church 
still  looks  upon  as  its  own  and  therefore  it  should 
find  its  own  solution  without  encroaching  on  the 
public  school’s  time  or  linking  up  the  problem 
with  those  of  public  education.  If  the  churches 
are  unable  to  maintain  attendance  at  such  classes 
on  Sunday  mornings  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  an  hour  on  any  other  day  would  be  more 
successful,  unless  attendance  were  compulsory. 
And  so  long  as  the  principles  upon  which  this 
country  were  founded  continue  to  guide  its  gov¬ 
ernment  religious  instruction  CANNOT  be  made 
a  part  of  COMPULSORY  education. 


FEARON  BILL  HEARING. 


ON  NEXT  WEDNESDAY  afternoon,  Febru¬ 
ary  23rd,  at  2  P.  M.,  the  Committees  on 
Public  Education  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly  will  hold  a  joint  hearing  at  Albany  on 
Senate  Print  No.  425,  the  Fearon  bill  we  dis¬ 
cussed  in  our  bulletin  two  weeks  ago. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  this  bill  has  been 
amended.  In  its  original  fofrrm,  Senate  Print 
No.  50,  it  proposed  to  transfer  the  power  to  fix 
teachers’  salaries  from  boards  of  education  to 
boards  of  estimate  and  apportionment  or  to  com¬ 
mon  councils  in  cities  where  the  funds  necessary 
to  pay  such  salaries  are  included  in  the  annual 


municipal  budget.  In  its  amended  form  it  proposes 
that  boards  of  education  shall  exercise  such 
powers  “in  concurrence  with  and  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  by”  boards  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
or  common  councils,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  is  no  improvement  of  the  measure.  In 
effect,  the  municipal  authorities  under  such  an 
arrangement  would  determine  teachers  salaries 
as  surely  as  they  would  under  the  original  form. 

We  therefore  oppose  it  for  the  same  reasons 
we  enumerated  in  our  bulletin  two  weeks  ago.  It 
would  put  the  schools  into  politics  and  tend  to 
aggravate  the  present  confusion  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  due  to  the  efforts  of  City  Hall  to  determine 
the  destines  of  the  school  system. 

We  urge  interested  citizens  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  to  attend  this  hearing,  if  possible.  If  not 
write  at  once  to  the  following  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Education,  address 
Senate  Chamber,  Albany: 

Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman 
William  A.  Carson  George  M.  Reischmann 

Frederick  M.  Davenport  Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Fred  B.  Pitcher  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 

Parton  Swift'  Bernard  Downing 

F.  E.  Draper  James  J.  Walker 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ART  TEACHERS' 

EXHIBIT. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXHIBIT  of  the  work 
of  three  teachers  of  art  in  the  public  high 
schools  is  being  held  this  week  at  the  Civic 
Club,  14  West  12th  Street. 

The  exhibit  includes  etchings  and  paintings 
of  still  life,  landscapes  and  portraits  by  Henry  E. 
Fritz,  Bernard  I.  Green  and  Allen  B.  Doggett 
and  is  a  spendid  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the 
teachers  of  art  in  our  public  schools. 

As  a  result  of  this  exhibit,  Mr.  Bernard  Naum- 
berg  and  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  have  offered  a  first  and 
second  prize  to  be  awarded  next  autumn  for  pic- 
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tures  completed  this  summer  by  teachers  of  art 
in  the  public  high  and  junior  high  schools. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  teachers  will  re¬ 
spond  to  this  offer,  not  so  much  for  the  prize  that 
is  offered  as  for  the  opportunity  it  will  give  the 
public  to  learn  of  the  calibre  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  in  charge  of  this  important  work 
in  the  public  school  system. 


SCHOOL  NATURE  ROOMS. 


THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the 
School  Nature  League,  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  last  week,  was  a  great 
success.  Several  hundred  people  young  and  old, 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  pleas  of 
Mrs.  Northrop,  president  of  the  League,  to 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  honorary  president,  to 
Thornton  Burgess,  well  known  for  his  animal 
stories,  and  to  Hugh  Findlay,  for  more  general 
inclusion  of  nature  study  work  in  the  school 
program.  The  slogan  of  the  League  is  a  Nature 
Room  for  Every  School,  where  children  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  living  and  growing 
things  of  Nature  at  first  hand,  and  upon  which 
can  be  based  their  class  work  in  Nature  Study. 

If  one  can  judge  by  the  temper  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  which  agreed  heartily  with  the  statements 
of  the  speakers,  school  nature  work  has  the  warm 
support  of  both  parents  and  young  people.  As  it 
was  recently  proposed  to  discontinue  the  nature 
room  in  one  of  the  schools  on  the  plea  of  econ¬ 
omy,  this  expression  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
matter  should  be  noted.  Economy  is  a  virtue 
too  often  used  to  disguise  other  less  virtuous 
motives,  and  we  must  not  be  misled  to  disregard 
essentials  because  economy  is  mentioned.  School 
nature  study  by  means  of  the  living  plants  and 
animals  which  these  nature  rooms  make  possible 
is  most  essential  in  city  schools  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  aim  of  the  School  Nature  League  to  have 
a  Nature  Room  in  every  school  may  have  early 
realization. 
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If  the  address  opposite  Is  incorrect  please  notify  us 


“PATRIOTISM’*  AND  THE  MERIT 

SYSTEM. 


ON  TUESDAY  NEXT,  March  ist,  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  State  constitution  which  extends  to 
veterans  of  all  wars  of  the  United  States  an  abso¬ 
lute  preference  in  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  civil  service. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  this 
would  apply  to  all  examinations  held  for  appoint¬ 
ments  to  and  promotions  in  the  teaching  forces. 
Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  says  of  it: 

“Teachers  are  certainly  engaged  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  State,  education  being  a  State  function,  and.... 
the  enormous  increase  m  the  number  of  individuals  to 
whom  the  proposed  amendment  would  apply  would 
assuredly  bring  in  persons  who  would  seek  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  provision  in  the  school  system.” 

What  this  would  mean  to  the  school  system 
is  evident  from  what  would  happen  in  the  exami¬ 
nations  held  for  promotion  to  principalships 
alone.  There  are  usually  not  more  than  ten 
principals  appointed  a  year.  Under  this  proposed 
amendment,  the  members  of  the  teaching  force 
who  had  been  veterans  and  who  took  the  exami¬ 
nation  for  principalships  would  pass  over  the 
head  of  every  non-veteran  on  the  principals’  list 
and  the  appointing  power  would  have  to  appoint 
them.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  the  appointing 
authority  has  no  discretionary  power  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  one  out  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list  if 
a  veteran  is  anywhere  on  such  list.  This  would 
mean,  that,  irrespective  of  rank,  a  veteran  would 
automatically  be  appointed  and  that  men  with 
MINIMUM  qualifications  and  MINIMUM  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  given  precedence  over  men  and 
women  having  MAXIMUM  qualifications  and 
MAXIMUM  experience. 

Aside  from  the  questionable  patriotism  of 
such  a  proposition  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
so  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  our  democracy 


as  our  public  school  system,  it  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  to  the  men  and  women  who  did  essential  war 
work  in  other  fields  than  the  army  and  navy,  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  public  school  system 
itself. 

It  is  surely  undemocratic  and  unamerican  to 
set  u*  l^th  a  privileged  class  consisting  of  only 
vnr  co  monopolize  the  higher  positions  in  the 
civil  service.  It  is  a  grossly  unfair  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women,  who  because  of  their  sex 
alone  were  debarred  from  active  service  in  the 
army  and  navy.  It  is,  furthermore,  unfair  to  the 
veterans  themselves,  in  that  it  makes  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  those  who  fought  at  the  front  and 
those  who  merely  went  to  camp  or  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  staff  work  at  Washington  or  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  from  the  wording  of  the  amendment,  it 
would  probably  give  equal  preference  to  men 
who  joined  the  service  after  the  armistice  was 
declared,  since,  technically  speaking,  we  are  still 
at  war! 

The  proposition  is  obviously  preposterous.  It 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  basis  of  a  false 
idea  of  patriotism  or  a  spirit  of  narrow  self-in¬ 
terest.  It  destroys  the  basic  principle  of  the  merit 
system — that  public  office  is  a  public  trust 
awarded  according  to  proved  capacity.  In  its 
practical  application  it  might  well  lead  to  serious 
results  that  would  gravely  menace  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  For  example,  the  courts  have 
ruled  that  in  such  cases  the  established  age  limits 
do  not  apply  and  that  applicants  for  appointment 
or  promotion  can  be  excluded  for  physical  dis¬ 
qualifications  only  if  they  are  totally  incapaci¬ 
tated!  It  requires  little  imagination  to  realize 
what  effect  such  conditions  might  have  upon  the 
wholesome  education  of  our  children. 

The  measure  should  unquestionably  be  de¬ 
feated.  From  whatever  angle  one  views  it,  the 
proposition  is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  those 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at 
heart.  As  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
puts  it: 


“If  the  veteran  preference  resolution  passes,  the 
damaging  effect  upon  the  civil  service  will  not  be  ap¬ 
parent  for  the  first  feW  years  of  its  operation.  Within 
ten  years,  however,  the  effect  will  be  most  serious  and 
undoubtedly  a  cause  for  public  scandal.  The  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  ability  and  capacity  for 
real  work  have  already  found  positions  and  have  settled 
back  into  their  normal  occupations  in  indtfb.r  1  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  life.  Under  the  veteran.  ,A  H^r- 
ence  proposal  it  is  the  less  competent  and  the  r  f 
stable  of  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  will 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  preference  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  them  in  this  amendment  to  the  constitution.” 

The  Public  Education  Association  has  already 
requested  civic  and  educational  organizations  to 
oppose  it  vigorously.  It  takes  this  occasion  to 
urge  YOU  to  do  likewise  and  to  bring  the  weight 
of  your  influence  to  bear  upon  citizens  every¬ 
where  to  secure  its  defeat. 

The  measure  is  known  as  Assembly  Print 
No.  223,  Martin;  Senate  Print  No.  83,  Baumes. 
If  you  cannot  appear  at  the  hearing  on  March  1, 
send  your  protest  at  once  to  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
address  Senate  Chamber,  Albany: 


Alvah  W.  Burlingame,  Jr.  (Chairman). 


Chas.  W.  Walton 
John  Knight 
Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs 
Fred  B.  Pitcher 
James  L.  Whitley 
Caleb  H.  Baumes 
Parton  Swift 


Holland  S.  Duell 
John  R.  Karle 
Schuyler  M.  Meyer 
Ward  V.  Tolbert 
Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 
Henry  G.  Schackno 
James  J.  Walker 


And  to  the  following  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  address  Assembly 
Chamber,  Albany: 


Louis  M.  Martin  (Chairman) 


George  H.  Rowe 
J.  Monroe  Lown 
Edmund  B.  Jenks 
Edward  A.  Everett 
Theodore  Stitt 
Sol  Ullman 


Thomas  K.  Smith 
Walter  W.  Westall 
Miller  B.  Moran 
Ezra  A.  Barnes 
Maurice  Bloch 
Joseph  V.  McKee 


For  further  information  we  suggest  that  you 
apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
8  West  40th  Street. 
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DON’T  ALLOW  IT. 


ONCE  AGAIN  ECONOMY  IS  THE  DE¬ 
COY.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  on  the  plea  of  economy  is  after 
the  Yorkville  playground  in  East  ioist  Street, 
as  a  site  for  a  school  building.  If  the  Park  de¬ 
partment  will  turn  it  over,  then  the  Board  of 
Education  can  acquire  a  nice  building  site  with¬ 
out  paying  for  it. 

DON’T  LET  THEM  DO  IT.  The  Yorkville 
playground  is  the  only  one  in  its  neighborhood. 
Outside  of  the  lower  East  Side  there  is  no  more 
congested  district  in  New  York  City.  Over 
30,000  children  from  six  neighboring  schools  are 
dependent  on  this  playground,  the  only  vacant 
space  in  the  whole  district.  It  cost  almost  $275,- 
000  to  acquire  the  site  several  years  ago  and  to 
equip  it  for  playground  purposes.  It  would  be  a 
crime  to  allow  this  space  to  be  used  up — even  for 
a  much  needed  school  building— because  the  City 
Fathers  see  in  that  procedure  a  means  of  cutting 
down  school  expenditures  a  little. 

Why  money  is  so  begrudged  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  puzzle  still  to  be  solved.  Meanwhile 
we  must  not  let  the  plea  of  economy  blind  us  to  all 
other  considerations.  Another  site  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  school  building.  In  fact,  one  had 
already  been  picked  out  adjoining  Public  School 
12 1  on  East  102nd  Street,  when  some  one  had  the 
bright  idea  of  saving  money  by  annexing  the 
playground  space.  But  there  is  no  other  site  for 
a  playground.  The  children  need  that  Yorkville 
ground  for  a  playground  more  than  for  a  school, 
and  a  playground  it  must  remain. 


A  BAD  EXAMPLE. 


AT  A  MEETING  of  the  city  school  superin¬ 
tendents  from  the  nine  largest  cities,  held 
recently  in  Detroit,  it  was  reported  that  in 
several  cities,  notably  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
considerable  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear 
against  the  rising  cost  of  education.  It  was  being 
claimed  in  Cleveland  that  the  city  was  spending 
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too  much  for  education;  it  was  being  shown  that 
Cleveland  was  spending  proportionately  more  for 
this  purpose  than  wa*'>  New  York  City. 

Thus  the  circle  widens.  That  New  York  City 
is  far  behind  in  its  payment  of  school  expenses 
may  not  be  generally  known  in  the  country  at 
large,  but  the  fact  is  notorious  here  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  school  affairs.  New  York  is  quoted 
as  having  a  low  rate  of  expenditures  for  school 
purposes !  Of  course  it  has  a  low  rate  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  its  schools  when  it  is  $27,000,000  behind 
on  this  year’s  school  budget,  and  when  its  build¬ 
ing  program  for  schools  has  been  so  neglected 
that  now  it  must  spend  more  than  $100,000,000  to 
take  care  of  all  the  children  who  are  in  part  time 
or  in  badly  overcrowded  classes. 

The  country  looks  to  New  York  City  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  many  spheres  of  activity.  It  cannot  live 
to  itself,  and  its  example,  good  or  bad,  will  be 
copied  elsewhere.  Thus,  its  shortsighted  and 
dangerous  attitude  towards  school  expenditures  is 
already  being  utilized  in  other  places  by  those 
who  would  set  back  the  progress  made  towards 
giving  education  the  primary  importance  it 
should  have  in  the  activities  of  the  state.  Such 
individuals  say  “New  York  spends  proportionate¬ 
ly  less  than  we  do  on  schools,  therefore  we  are 
spending  too  much.”  If  the  country  at  large  knew 
the  truth  as  to  New  York’s  school  situation,  no 
one  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  statement 
like  that.  And  yet  it  is  being  made.  Not  only  is 
the  present  financial  policy  spelling  ruin  to  our 
own  school  system,  but  its  influence  is  beginning 
to  show  elsewhere. 

Are  we  willing  to  be  responsible  for  damage 
done  in  other  cities  to  school  interests,  because  of 
our  reckless  disregard  of  our  own  school  welfare? 
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KEEP  TO  THE  RIGHT! 


THERE  is  no  question  but  that  the  theory- 
teachers  in  the  training  schools  for  teachers 
in  New  York  City  are  justified  in  objecting 
strenuously  to  the  specific  salary  provisions  of 
last  year’s  Lockwood-Donohue  Bill  pertaining  to 
their  positions. 

The  provisions  affecting  these  teachers  are 
among  the  unfortunate  inequalities  which  crept 
into  that  measure  during  the  strenuous  days  of 
its  passage  which  we,  in  common  with  other  ar¬ 
dent  supporters  of  it,  have  believed  should  be 
corrected  either  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  or  by  amendatory  legislation. 

The  case  of  the  theory  teachers  is  briefly  this : 

Before  the  Lockwood-Donohue  law  was  en¬ 
acted  the  salaries  of  the  theory  teachers  in  the 
training  schools  were  the  HIGHEST  paid  for 
TEACHING  positions  in  the  school  system.  This 
was  based  not  only  on  the  fact  that  these 
teachers  were  required  to  have  superior  qualifi¬ 
cations  but  also  on  the  fact  that,  as  teachers  of 
the  future  teachers  in  the  system,  they  held  the 
most  important  teaching  positions  under  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  In  conformity  with  this 
policy  they  then  received,  for  example,  $700  more 
than  the  model  and  critic  teachers  in  the  training 
schools.  This  differential  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  whereas  the  position  of  theory  teacher  is  of 
COLLEGIATE  grade,  that  of  model  teacher  is 
of  ELEMENTARY  grade.  The  theory  teachers 
teach  the  professional  subjects  to  the  student 
teachers,  such  as  psychology  and  the  philosophy 
and  history  of  education,  whereas  the  model 
teachers  teach  elementary  school  subjects  to  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  for  OBSERVATION  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

By  one  of  those  unfortunate  miscarriages  of 
justice  which  so  frequently  happen  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  complex  legislation  under  great  pressure, 
when  all  sorts  of  influence  are  brought  to  bear 
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upon  legislators  by  interested  groups,  this  differ¬ 
ential  was  completely  wiped  out  in  the  Lock- 
wood-Donohue  Bill  by  giving  the  model  teachers 
an  increase  of  $1,650  on  their  former  salary  of 
$2,050,  while  giving  the  theory  teachers,  with 
their  vastly  superior  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence,  an  increase  of  only  $950  on  their  former 
salary  of  $2,750!  At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  model  teachers  and  theory  teachers  get  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  salary — $3,700 ! 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  obvious  blunder  has 
been  repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
school  authorities  by  the  theory  teachers,  no 
definite  step  has  been  taken,  until  a  week  ago,  to 
straighten  the  matter  out. 

The  model  teachers,  quick  to  clinch  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  this  salary  schedule  gives  them, 
proposed  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that 
the  model  teachers  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as 
the  theory  teachers  by  amending  the  by-laws  of 
the  Board  of  Education  by  making  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  both  of  these  positions  identical,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  terms  “model”  and  “critic” 
teachers,  and  calling  all  “assistant  teachers.” 
Without  granting  the  theory  teachers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  upon  this  proposition,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  adopted  the  suggestion 
and,  a  week  or  so  ago,  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Education  the  necessary  change  in  the  by¬ 
laws.  The  question  is  now  before  the  Board  of 
Education,  therefore,  and  may  come  up  for  action 
at  any  moment. 

Is  this  a  just  and  wise  solution  of  an  obviously 
impossible  situation,  or  is  it  an  effort  to  evade 
by  “justification”  a  manifest  salary  blunder? 
What  effect  will  it  have  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
important  work  of  training  our  teachers  and  upon 
the  morale  of  the  teaching  corps? 

Obviously,  no  mere  change  in  the  by-laws 
will  elevate  the  qualifications  of  the  PRESENT 
model  teachers  to  those  of  the  theory  teachers. 
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The  present  model  teachers  are  simply  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  who  have  been  selected  from 
the^  regular  elementary  schools  to  teach  in  the 
model  schools  for  purely  observational  purposes 
what  they  ordinarily  would  teach  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  So  far  as  the  by-laws  are  con¬ 
cerned,  no  specialization  has  been  required  of 
them  and  no  additional  study  or  special  experi¬ 
ence  beyond  that  of  any  “Kindergarten — 6B” 
teacher  in  the  system  who  has  held  a  permanent 
license  for  one  year!  Whatever  may  be  said  for 
the  practical  acumen  of  those  who  offer  this 
weird  proposition  to  transfer  teachers,  by  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen,  from  the  LOWER  to  the 
HIGHEST  salary  schedules,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
little  worthy  praise  in  the  professional  ethics  or 
wisdom  displayed.  It  looks  questionable,  to  say 
the  least,  to  the  average  citizen. 

As  to  future  appointments,  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  proposition  would  seem  to  be  equally  open 
to  question.  The  two  types  of  work,  by  their  very 
nature,  call  for  different  training,  different  ex¬ 
perience,  and  different  personal  qualifications. 
What  reasonable  hope  would  there  be  of  attract¬ 
ing  specialists  of  collegiate  grade  to  enter  the 
training  schools  on  a  license  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  principal  of  the  school  to  as¬ 
sign  them,  at  will,  to  theory  work  with  adults  in 
their  own  specialty  or  to  model  or  field  critic 
work  with  children  of  elementary  grade? 

At  a  time  when  we  are  looking  forward  to  ele¬ 
vating  the  standards  of  teaching  all  along  the 
line,  would  it  not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
keep  clearly  defined  and  justly  compensated  the 
naturally  different  types  of  teachers,  instead  of 
dumping  them  all  into  a  polyglot  group  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  covering  up  a  salary  mistake?  It 
is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  qualifications  of 
all  teaching  positions  in  the  system  be  raised 
where  possible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  raise  the  present  qualifications  for 
model  teachers.  But  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
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merging  widely  different  types  of  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  in  this  purely  opportunistic  fashion,  where 
the  object  would  seem  to  be  more  to  clear  up  a 
salary  muddle  than  to  establish  a  carefully 
thought  out  professional  policy? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  theory  teachers  are 
wrought  up  about  this  situation  and  feel  that 
something  is  being  “put  over  on  them?”  By  a 
mere  accident  of  faulty  legislation  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  a  long  recognized  STATUS  OF  POSI¬ 
TION  and  now  there  is  danger  that  this  error 
will  be  saddled  upon  them  permanently  by  a 
freak  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Education!  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  in  their  position? 
What  do  you  think,  as  a  disinterested  citizen 
who  is  in  no  way  personally  affected,  but  who  is 
anxious  solely  to  preserve  the  highest  standards 
of  teaching  in  the  public  school  system?  Bo  you 
believe  that  such  a  “solution”  will  conserve  or 
undermine  the  morale  of  the  teaching  corps?  To 
us  it  looks  like  bad  business. 

What  then  can  be  done  about  it? 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  of  course,  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  restore  the  proper  salary 
differential  between  theory  and  model  teachers 
by  LOWERING  the  salaries  of  the  model 
teachers  as  specified  in  the  Lockwood- Conohue 
law.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  Board  to 
create  such  a  differential  by  INCREASING  the 
salaries  of  the  theory  teachers.  Other  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  correct  errors  in  the 
Lockwood-Bonohue  law,  why  should  the  case  of 
the  theory  teachers  be  an  exception,  particularly 
when  the  injustice  is  so  palpable  and  its  proper 
remedy  is  so  important?  In  justice  to  these 
teachers  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  school 
system  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  that  some  other 
solution  should  be  found  than  that  proposed  in 
this  obnoxious  change  in  the  by-laws. 

WHY  KILL  THE  PATIENT  TO  EFFECT 
THE  CURE? 
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CHILD  LABOR  TODAY. 


MONG  those  injustices  in  our  industrial  so- 


jTL  ciety  which  we  have  fought  in  past  days, 
and  which  we  now  consider  largely  over¬ 
come  we  like  to  class  child  labor.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  refer  to  child  labor  in  the  past  tense. 
While  it  is  true  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  eliminating  the  employment  of  very 
young  children,  less  obvious  but  equally  undesira¬ 
ble  forms  of  child  labor  continue. 

According  to  the  recently  issued  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Child  Labor  Committee  during 
the  past  decade,  from  1910  to  1920,  the  child 
population  has  increased  13%,  but  the  number 
of  employment  certificates  issued  to  children  has 
increased  64%.  In  1910,  14%  of  the  children  14 
to  16  years  of  age  received  employment  certifi¬ 
cates,  while  in  1920,  20%  of  the  children  of  those 
ages  received  certificates.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  Child  Labor  is  on  the  increase,  rather  than 
on  the  decline. 

Undoubtedly  the  employment  of  children  un¬ 
der  14  years  of  age  has  been  largely  legislated 
off  of  the  industrial  map.  But  meanwhile  we  have 
grown  more  keenly  aware  of  the  status  of  the  14 
to  16  year  old  child.  75,000  children  in  New  York 
State,  14  and  15  years  old,  left  school  to  go  to 
work  in  1919-1020.  What  child  do  you  know,  14 
or  1 5  years  old,  in  the  7th  or  8th  grade  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  who  you  would  consider  is  qualified 
to  leave  school,  join  the  ranks  of  adults,  and  be¬ 
come  an  independent  wage  earner  and  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  adult  life?  W7e  realize  now  that 
boys  or  girls  of  14  and  15  are  still  immature  in 
mind  and  body,  and  greatly  in  need  of  continued 
protection,  guidance,  and  training,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  both  the  privileges  and  obligations  of 
adult  citizenship. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  is  evident  in  the 
legal  regulation  which  now  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  work  certificate  to  be  obtained  unless  a 
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child  measures  up  to  certain  definite  standards 
of  health  and  schooling  as  well  as  age.  The  Con¬ 
tinuation  School  program  recently  established 
throughout  the  State  aims  to  continue  the  much 
needed  guidance  and  training  which  immature 
youth  requires.  When  the  Continuation  School 
law  is  in  full  operation,  supervision  and  special 
schooling  will  be  continued  for  all  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  until  they  are  18  years  of  age. 
This  will  bring  about  a  marked  change  in  the 
status  of  the  large  numbers  of  children  who  leave 
elementary  school  to  go  to  work  at  the  earliest 
age  legally  allowed. 

But  the  fact  that  75,000  children,  14  and  15 
years  of  age  left  school  last  year  in  New  York 
State  to  go  to  work,  is  a  forcible  reminder  that 
our  work  on  the  child  labor  problem  is  far  from 
finished.  The  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  progress  already  made  in 
limiting  such  labor.  It  still  has  much  to  do.  It 
supports  new  and  impro  ved  child  labor  legislation, 
works  for  adequate  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and,  by  means  of  a  scholarship  system,  meets  and 
alleviates  the  hardship  which  is  frequently  in¬ 
evitable  in  individual  cases  through  enforcement 
of  the  present  law.  The  Child  Labor  Committee 
represents  and  keeps  fresh  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  in  this  question  and  should  have 
the  support  of  all  thinking  people  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  tomorrow  as  well  as  today  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  welfare. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  DANGER 

A  BILL,  Senate  Int.  No.  577,  Mr.  Fearon,  and 
Assembly  Int.  No.  855,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has 
been  introduced  at  Albany  to  repeal  the  Con¬ 
tinuation  School  law,  thereby  wiping  Continuation 
Schools  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year.  Unless  a  strong  protest  is  voiced  at 
once,  there  is  danger  that  this  bill  will  be  passed,  as 
this  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  law  has  been  in 
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operation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  its  import. 

This  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  Continua¬ 
tion  Schools  were  established  to  provide  needed 
educational  opportunities  for  those  children  who 
must  leave  school  at  an  early  age  and  go  to  work. 
They  fill  a  large  gap  in  our  public  school  system, 
as  a  majority  of  children  leave  school  before  they 
are  18  years  of  age,  with  schooling  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  adult 
activities. 


It  is  dangerous  economy  to  abandon  this  form 
of  public  education.  At  no  period  in  their  lives 
are  children  more  in  need  of  guidance,  supervision 
and  training  than  in  the  years  from  14  to  18. 
School  control  over  children  must  include  the 
period  between  childhood  and  maturity  in  order 
to  counteract  the  vicious  influences  which  youth 
must  encounter  and  to  which  immaturity  so  easily 
succumbs.  Adequate  education  is  as  much  of  a 
protection  to  the  individual  as  are  effective  fire 
and  police  departments  a  protection  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

If  you  have  not  yet  visited  one  of  the  five 
Continuation  Schools  in  New  York  City,  you  are 
urged  to  do  so  at  once,  in  order  to  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  the  schools  are  doing  and  why  they 
must  not  be  dropped  from  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State.  The  five  schools  are  the  West 
Side,  East  Side,  Queens,  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island  Continuation  Schools  and  are  accessible  to 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Visit  one  of  them, 
form  your  own  opinion  and  write  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  at  Albany  before  the  public  hear¬ 
ing  which  is  set  for  Wednesday,  March  16th. 

Address  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Educa¬ 


tion,  Senate  Chamber,  Albany. 

Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman 


William  A.  Carson 
Frederick  M.  Davenport 
Fred  B.  Pitcher 
Parton  Swift 
F.  E.  Draper 


George  M.  Reischmann 
Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 
Bernard  Downing 
James  J.  Walker 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CRISIS. 


HE  situation  regarding  continuation  schools 


1  in  New  York  has  reached  a  critical  stage. 

A  hearing  will  be  held  at  Albany  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  next  week,  March  16th,  on  the  so-called 
Fearon-Hutchinson  bill — Senate  Int.  577,  Assem¬ 
bly  Int.  855 — which  is  designed  to  repeal  the 
present  continuation  school  law. 

Unless  a  strong  protest  is  voiced  at  this  hear¬ 
ing-  and  through  other  channels  there  is  grave 
danger  that  this  bill  will  be  passed. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
continuation  school  law.  Where  do  you  stand? 

It  is  stated  that  the  bill  repealing  this  law  has 
been  introduced  as  an  economy  measure.  To 
abolish  Continuation  Schools  would  be  a  great 
misfortune.  If  it  is  true  that  the  purpose  of  State 
education  is  to  train  its  youth  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  then  it  is  perverted  economy  to  do 
away  with  the  educational  opportunity  of  that 
group  of  children  who  need  it  the  most,  meaning 
the  large  group  of  children,  80,000  every  year, 
who  must  leave  school  at  an  early  age  before  they 
have  completed  even  an  elementary  school  edu¬ 
cation.  We  provide  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
high  school  education  of  children  who  graduate 
from  elementary  schools  and  voluntarily  continue 
their  education.  How  can  we  afford  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  the  far  larger  group  of  children, 
under  18  years  of  age,  who  never  have  a  high 
school  education — the  majority  of  them  not  even 
an  elementary  school  education — because  they 
must  leave  school  and  go  to  work?  The  continua¬ 
tion  school  plan  has  been  devised  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  elementary  school  life  of  these 
children  and  their  adult  work  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  continuation  schools 
only  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  an  imperfect  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  but  no  matter  how  high  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency  elementary  education  achieves, 
it  cannot  take  over  the  function  of  the  continua¬ 
tion  school.  The  latter  deals  with  a  child  already 
a  part  of  the  adult  world  and  of  its  activities,  and 
the  school  curriculum  must  be  arranged  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  while  so  long  as  a  child  remains  in  elemen¬ 
tary  classes,  he  is  under  the  control  of  parental 
authorities  and  not  in  any  sense  an  independent 


agent.  This  means  that  two  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  schools  are  necessary  with  wholly 
different  curriculums  and  methods  of  work. 

Because  most  of  the  children  who  leave  ele¬ 
mentary  school  before  graduation  leave' to  go  to 
work,  continuation  schools  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  providing  such  training  for  those  children 
as  will  make  their  transition  into  industry  ra¬ 
tional  and  purposeful,  rather  than  casual  and 
undirected.  Courses  are  developed  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  of  children  into  occupations  for 
which  they  are  in  some  degree  fitted  and  for  sub¬ 
sequent  training  in  those  occupations.  Unem¬ 
ployment  or  casual  employment  have  been  re¬ 
duced  fifty  per  cent,  among  those  children  who 
have  been  registered  in  continuation  classes.  In¬ 
stead  of  drifting  about  from  job  to  job,  as  fancy 
dictates,  a  boy  or  girl  attending  a  continuation 
school  has  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  in  finding 
a  job,  receives  training  for  that  job,  continues 
academic  studies  related  to  his  work,  and  lastly 
acquires  some  specific  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  citizenship,  all  of  which  form  a  bridge  over 
which  he  can  pass  more  intelligently  into  the 
adult  world  of  independent  action. 

It  would  be  easy  to  economize  at  the  expense 
of  continuation  schools.  Because  the  law  has 
been  in  operation  less  than  a  year,  because  the 
schools  are  not  yet  in  working  order  and  running 
smoothly — in  fact  it  will  be  four  years  more  be¬ 
fore  they  will  be  completely  functioning — and  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  a  new  idea  in  education,  and 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  acquaint  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  who  have  many  things  to  think  about,  with 
any  school  procedure  different  from  the  long  ac¬ 
cepted  educational  organization,  it  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  gain  public  consent  to  abandon 
the  continuation  school  plan.  But  that  does  not 
justify  the  proposal.  It  would  be  a  distinct  set 
back  to  the  forward  looking  educational  policy  of 
the  State.  Twenty  other  states  besides  New 
York  have  continuation  school  laws  in  operation. 
Great  Britain  passed  such  a  law  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  war  because  she  believed 
that  adequate  education  of  this  large  proportion 
of  her  youth  was  an  essential  bulwark  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  All  of  the  other  great  foreign  nations  have 
continuation  schools.  Can  New  York  State  af- 
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ford  to  turn  back  from  this  school  reform,  the 
necessity  for  which  is  widely  recognized,  now 
that  it  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  operation,  on 
the  plea  of  economy? 

Actually  what  is  the  sum  of  money  involved? 
In  New  York  City  it  costs  $140,  in  teachers’ 
salaries  alone,  to  give  a  high  school  pupil  one 
year  of  schooling.  To  give  a  continuation  school 
pupil  schooling  it  costs  $20  annually,  just  ONE 
SEVENTH  as  much  as  for  the  high  school  pupil. 
This  year  the  Superintendent’s  report  on  the 
budget  called  for  an  appropriation  of  some 
$58,000,000  for  day  elementary  schools,  $10,500,- 
000,  in  round  numbers,  for  day  high  schools  and 
$2,000,000  for  continuation  schools,  of  which  lat¬ 
ter  sum  $1,000,000  is  for  initial  equipment.  This 
does  not  seem  like  an  unwarranted  expenditure 
for  this  form  of  education  especially  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  large  number  of  children  who  are 
reached  thereby.  And  in  any  event,  education’s 
place  among  the  functions  of  the  state  must  be 
determined,  not  by  its  expense  but  by  its  impor¬ 
tance. 

Are  you  not  agreed  with  us  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  deprive  the  children  of  this  group  of 
their  one  chance  to  make  an  adjustment  with  the 
industrial  world  which  they  enter  at  such  an 
early  age?  Is  it  not  a  short  sighted  economy 
which  will  become  a  boomerang  in  the  future  of 
a  dangerously  ignorant  citizenship? 

Protest  the  repeal  of  the  Continuation  School 
law.  Attend  the  hearing  on  the  bill  of  repeal 
next  Wednesday.  If  that  is  not  possible,  write 
your  protest  to  Governor  Miller,  Senator  Lusk, 
and  Speaker  Machold  of  the  Assembly,  as  well  as 
to  the  members  of  the  Committees  on  Education 
of  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  as  listed  below. 
Your  support  is  needed  if  Continuation  Schools 
are  to  be  saved  for  New  York  State. 

Senate  Committee  on  Public  Education,  ad¬ 
dress  Senate  Chamber,  Albany: 

Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman 
William  A.  Carson  George  M.  Reischmann 

Frederick  M.  Davenport  Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Fred  B.  Pitcher  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 

Parton  Swift  Bernard  Downing 

F.  E.  Draper  James  J.  Walker 
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Assembly  Committee  on  Education,  address 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany : 


James  A.  Harris,  Chairman 


Manuel  J.  Soule 
Bert  P.  Gage 
Gordon  H.  Peck 
Miss  M.  L.  Smith 
Frank  G.  Jacobs 
Judson  S.  Wright 


Paul  Bailey 
Leon  G.  Moses 
Joseph  V.  McKee 
Peter  A.  McArdle 
John  J.  O’Connor 
Harry  M.  Greenwald 


“ECONOMY”  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


THE  BUDGET  of  the  British  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  i, 
1920,  is  approximately  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  1918.  Of  the  increase  for  the  two 
years  of  £26,420,000,  £15,000,000  represents  in¬ 
creased  pay  for  teachers.  According  to  figures 
given  out  by  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  the  expenditure  was  £14,900,498  in 
1916;  £i9,334>7°5  in  1918;  £32,772,473  in  1919; 
and  £45,755>567  in  I920- 


KINDERGARTEN  BILL  INTRODUCED. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  kindergarten  education 
throughout  the  State? 


The  kindergarten  bill  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  session  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  again  this  year.  It  is  know  as  Senate  In¬ 
troductory  736,  Meyer. 

The  bill  provides : 


“Upon  petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  six,  residing  within  the  district  or  city,  who 
certify  that  such  children  will  attend  such  kindergarten, 
the  board  of  education  shall  establish  and  maintain 
such  a  kindergarten  unless  a  kindergarten  is  already 
maintained  in  the  school  named  in  the  petition;  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  petition  shall  be  effective  unless  the 
school  in  connection  with  which  such  kindergarten  is 
desired  is  named  in  the  petition;  and  provided  further, 
that  no  more  than  one  school  is  named  in  each  petition; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  petitioners  reside  within 
the  section  or  neighborhood  ordinarily  served  by  the 
school  in  connection  with  which  such  kindergarten  is 
desired;  if  the  monthly  average  attendance  in  such  class 
for  two  succeeding  months  drops  below  fifteen  the 
class  may  be  discontinued  for  the  balance  of  the  school 
year  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities.” 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  thus  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  school  officials  to  establish  kin¬ 
dergartens  in  places  throughout  the  State  where 
kindergartens  do  not  exist,  and  where  there  are 
a  reasonable  number  of  parents  who  wish  to  have 
their  children  attend  such  kindergartens.  The 
bill  guards  against  abuse  by  requiring  that  the 
petition  specify  where  the  kindergarten  is  to  be 
located,  and  that  no  such  kindergarten  shall  be 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  size 
of  kindergartens  already  existing.  The  aim  is 
simply  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  shall  be  without  a  kindergarten 
if  the  PARENTS  in  that  district  really  want  one. 
That  seems  reasonable,  doesn’t  it? 

Four  years  ago  this  bill  passed  the  ASSEM¬ 
BLY  unanimously  but  was  held  up  in  the  Senate 
because  of  the  economic  demands  of  war  prepara¬ 
tion.  Last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  it  passed  the 
SENATE  unanimously  after  a  thorough  hearing 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  body.  It  was 
lost  in  the  Assembly,  however,  by  being  buried 
in  the  Rules  Committee  during  the  legislative 
jam  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

It  has  thus  had  the  unique  experience  of  pass¬ 
ing  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  but  in  DIF¬ 
FERENT  years!  This  year,  it  is  hoped  to  get 
it  through  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
early  in  the  session,  so  that  no  such  accident  as 
that  of  last  year  shall  prevent  it  from  becoming 
a  law. 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  its  passage, 
kindly  send  your  endorsement  to  the  following 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  address 
Senate  Chamber,  Albany: 


Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Chairman. 


George  L.  Thompson 
Charles  C.  Lockwood 
Charles  W.  Walton 
James  E.  Towner 
Frederick  M.  Davenport 
John  Knight 
Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs 


William  A.  Carson 

Caleb  H.  Baumes 

Theodore  Douglass  Robinson 

Clayton  R.  Lusk 

John  J.  Boylan 

Jeremiah  F.  Twomey 

James  J.  Walker 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


PENDING  BILLS. 


AMONG  THE  PENDING  BILLS  in  the 
Legislature  to  which  we  have  registered 
our  opposition  are  the  following: 
i.  SENATE  INTRODUCTORY  461  Down¬ 
ing,-- which  provides  that  “Associate  Superinten¬ 
dents  in  office  at  the  time  this  act  shall  go  into 
effect  and  associate  superintendents  appointed 
after  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  shall  not  be 
removable  except  for  cause.” 

This  bill  would  give  the  associate  superinten¬ 
dents  permanent  tenure  instead  of  a  six  year  term 
as  at  present. 

While  we  deplore  the  indefensible  action  of 
the  Board  of  Education  last  July  in  failing  to  re¬ 
elect  Dr.  Tildsley  associate  superintendent  with¬ 
out  a  statement  of  reasons,  we  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  giving  permanent  tenure  to  such  respon¬ 
sible  administrative  officers  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  injustice. 

Unlike  principals,  teachers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  having  permanent  ten¬ 
ure  who  are  required  by  law  to  be  appointed  from 
eligible  lists,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  are 
selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  constitute  the  executive  board  through 
which  the  Board  of  Education  must  carry  out  its 
program.  They  also  have  conferred  upon  them 
by  statute  extensive  administrative  powers  and 
duties  which  have  far  reaching  effect  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  and  for  which  the  Board 
of  Education  is  ultimately  responsible.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however  much  one  may  wish 
to  have  these  officials  protected  from  illadvised 
or  unjust  action,  it  does  not  seem  in  accord  with 
the  best  public  policy  to  deprive  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  right  to  pass  upon  their  fitness 
periodically  without  recourse  to  the  technical 
legal  procedure  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  dismiss  them  for  cause. 
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The  Board  of  Education  should  have  the 
right,  and  it  should  be  required  by  the  public  to 
exercise  that  right  fairly  and  justly,  to  determine 
without  undue  handicaps  the  value  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  is  making  or  marring  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  school  system. 

2.  ASSEMBLY  INTRODUCTORY  790 
Jager,  which  provides,  among  other  things,  for  a 
PAID  board  of  education,  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  unalterably  opposed. 

3.  SENATE  INTRODUCTORY  409  Mul- 
lan,  and  its  companion  in  the  Assembly,  Intro¬ 
ductory  880  Hutchinson.  These  bills  in  their 
final  amended  form  repeal  the  present  com¬ 
pulsory  features  of  the  physical  education  law 
by  leaving  the  question  of  physical  training  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  discretion  of  local  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

We  believe  that  every  child  in  the  State 
should  be  guaranteed  adequate  physical  training 
by  law  under  minimum  requirements  established 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Aside 
from  the  personal  right  of  every  child  to  as  sound 
and  well-trained  a  body  and  mind  as  is  possible, 
the  experience  of  the  draft  dramatically  proved 
the  importance  of  such  qualities  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  It  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  all  its  chil¬ 
dren  are  adequately  prepared,  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  for  citizenship. 

4.  ASSEMBLY  INTRODUCTORY  1244 
Greenwald,  which  aims  to  accomplish  the  same 
result  in  physical  education  as  the  two  bills  just 
discussed.  We  oppose  this  bill,  therefore,  for 
the  same  reasons. 

5.  ASSEMBLY  INTRODUCTORY  878 
Hamill,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  “to  make 
or  deliver  a  speech”  in  a  public  place  or  “to  dis¬ 
cuss  or  talk  in  a  public  manner,  in  a  language 
other  than  English,  upon  or  concerning  a  subject, 
question,  matter  or  thing  which  involves  or  re- 
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lates  to  the  form  or  character  of  the  government 
or  the  administration  or  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  essential 
work  of  Americanization  could  be  carried  on  in 
our  public  school  classes  for  adults  if  it  were 
made  impossible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
address  our  vast  immigrant  groups  regarding 
our  ideals  and  government  in  the  languages  they 
understand.  What  would  become  of  many  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  parents  associations  in  our 
public  schools  is  not  hard  to  imagine.  We  have 
vivid  recollections  of  inspiring  meetings  of  such 
organizations  in  Italian  sections  of  the  City 
which  were  addressed  by  President  La  Guardia 
in  Italian,  to  the  benefit  of  America  as  well  as  to 
the  men  and  women  present. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  stop  these  outbursts  of 
misguided  “patriotism.” 


ECONOMY  AND  ADULT  IMMIGRANT 

EDUCATION. 


THE  DAYS  OF  WAR  TIME  are  still  of  suf¬ 
ficiently  recent  memory  to  recall  vividly 
the  problems  arising  then  because  of  our 
foreign  speaking  population.  “Americanization” 
was  the  universal  demand — no  problem  of  the 
nation  was  considered  of  more  far  reaching  im¬ 
portance  than  that  of  the  assimilation  of  foreign 
born  peoples  into  American  life  and  citizenship. 
Always  recognized  as  a  problem  of  especial  and 
perplexing  difficulty,  but  as  acutely  necessary, 
the  development  of  means  to  “Americanize”  our 
foreigners  thoroughly  was  constantly  urged. 

As  a  result  New  York  State,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  popular  opinion,  has  for  the  past  two 
years  appropriated  $100,000  annually,  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods  of  adult  immigrant  education. 
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This  fund  of  money  has  made  possible  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  night  schools,  the  establishment  of  ex- 
permimental  factory  classes,  and  the  organization 
of  home  and  neighborhood  classes  for  adult  im¬ 
migrant  women, — an  entirely  new  venture  fin 
Americanization  and  a  most  important  one. 
These  classes  have  been  an  extension  of  or  a 
stimulus  to  the  public  classes  already  conducted 
by  local  school  authorities.  In  New  York  City 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
provide  teachers  for  classes  having  a  membership 
of  less  than  twenty.  As  the  home  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  classes  for  foreign  women  of  necessity  have 
a  small  membership,  practically  all  of  the  home 
classes  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
and  supported  by  State  funds. 

These  home  classes  have  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  experiment  in  a  method  of  education 
for  adult  foreign  women.  No  group  of  foreigners 
have  a  larger  possible  sphere  of  influence  than  the 
immigrant  mothers.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
they  learn  to  speak  English,  as  they  can  then  oc¬ 
cupy  more  readily  the  position  of  importance  in 
the  home  which  we  consider  essential  for  mothers 
in  American  homes.  If,  by  their  ignorance  of 
English,  they  are  cut  off  from  all  contacts  with 
the  world  which  their  children  and  husbands  have 
through  school  and  business,  it  is  easy  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  diminished  importance  in  the  home 
life.  Their  control  over  their  children  becomes 
feeble,  their  judgment  is  not  respected,  they  can 
be  nothing  but  a  negating  factor  in  the  struggle 
of  their  family  to  acquire  American  habits  and 
take  part  in  American  life.  It  is  pathetic. 

This  large  group  of  foreign  speaking  mothers 
cannot  be  reached  through  the  previously  estab¬ 
lished  classes  in  night  schools  and  factories.  Their 
home  duties  and  their  extreme  ignorance  of 
American  ways  keep  them  closely  at  home  and 
the  only  method  of  reaching  them  is  to  have  small 
classes  meet  in  their  homes  or  in  their  immedi- 
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ate  neighborhood.  Once  a  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  is  acquired  by  them  a  great  measure  of  their 
timidity  is  broken  down  and  they  are  able  to 
make  more  frequent  and  extensive  contacts  with 
the  American  world  which  their  children  so 
eagerly  frequent. 

As  mentioned  before  these  classes  of  the  State 
Department  in  adult  immigrant  education  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  popular  cry  three  years  ago 
for  extensive  “Americanization”  of  all  foreigners. 
Do  you  realize  that  it  is  now  the  intent  of  the 
administration  at  Albany  to  abandon  this  educa¬ 
tional  work  on  the  plea  of  economy?  That  which 
was  considered  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  nation 
three  years  ago  is  to  be  thrown  out  to-day  for  the 
sake  of  cutting  down  the  State  budget  for  the 
coming  year  by  the  sum  of  $100,000.  Because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  recently  established  activities 
of  the  State  it  is  easier  to  discontinue  it,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  merits  and  regardless  of  its  urgency,  as 
a  protective  measure  for  our  future  safety. 

Is  this  not  a  foolish  sacrifice  to  the  popular 
demand  for  economy?  Does  New  York  State 
consider  herself  so  poor  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
do  this  much  for  her  foreign  born  residents?  We 
hear  daily  that  the  'nations  of  Europe  depend 
upon  America’s  wealth  for  their  survival,  that 
America  is  the  banker  of  the  world.  And  yet  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  money  to  give  the  for¬ 
eigner  a  little  better  chance  and  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  form  the  effects  of  his  ignorance  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  be  continued  any  longer !  What  a  pity. 

THE  SPRINGS  OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY. 

ii  A  MERICA’S  MAKING”  is  a  subject  ema¬ 
il  nating  from  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  taken  up  by 
the  schools  of  New  York  City  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  part  the  different  races  have 
played  in  contributing  to  the  civilization  of  the 
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country.  It  aims  to  break  down  a  traditional  con¬ 
descension  of  earlier  immigrants  toward  later 
ones.  We  are  all  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  Mothers  or 
children  of  them.  We  are  all  equal  in  proportion 
to  our  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the  common  wel¬ 
fare.  A  Committee  of  Citizens  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  name  “America’s  Making”  has  elected 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  president;  William  L.  Ettin- 
ger,  vice-president,  and  H.  D.  Wallbridge,  trea¬ 
surer,  of  the  organization.  The  committee 
includes  the  Mayor,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  representatives  of  business,  of  la¬ 
bor,  of  the  professions,  of  the  press,  and  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  every  racial  lineage  in  the  City. 

Societies  and  schools,  public  and  private,  are 
invited  to  make  a  study  of  the  origins  of  all  the 
things  worth  while  in  American  life  and  to  trace 
them  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  different 
races  that  make  up  the  nation.  These  studies 
will  culminate  in  a  civic  festival  and  exhibit  held 
in  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  where  a  two  weeks  display  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  immigrant  contributions  to  the 
“Making  of  America”  will  be  displayed.  There 
will  be  shown  Swedish  immigrant  lumbermen, 
Lithuanian  farmers,  Bohemian  glass-makers, 
Welsh  slate  quarrymen,  Scottish  engineers,  Greek 
sponge-divers,  Irish  lace-makers,  Italian  marble 
cutters,  Russian  painters,  Norwegian  miners, 
huge  decorative  maps  showing  whence  our  popu¬ 
lation  came  and  whither  it  went,  striking  roster 
rolls  of  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war  depicting  the 
composite  nature  of  our  patriotism;  picturesque 
representations  of  the  racial  origins  of  the  great 
men  and  women  in  American  history  and  in  pub¬ 
lic  service,  arts,  crafts,  industry,  commerce,  civic 
and  benevolent  institutions,  a  graphic  epitome  of 
America  and  its  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  exhibits  there 
will  be  three  festivals  daily  to  show  by  procession, 
pageant,  allegory,  living  pictures  and  song  the 
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debt  America  owes  to  its  peoples  of  every  racial 
origin. 

It  is  a  volunteer  demonstration  by  grown-ups 
and  children.  Each  group  of  adult  societies,  each 
school  and  college,  public  and  private,  makes  its 
own  research,  composes  its  own  program  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  either  in  the  armory  or  in  its  own  hall  or 
in  an  open  square  or  park.  “America’s  Making’’ 
has  opened  offices  at  7  West  16th  Street,  tele¬ 
phone  Chelsea  4594.  The  Citizens  Committee 
has  designated  John  Daniels  as  General  Director. 
A  staff  of  scenic  and  pageant  advisers  and  of  re¬ 
searchers  is  in  daily  attendance  at  headquarters 
to  give  assistance  to  all  societies  and  educational 
institutions  which  volunteer  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration.  The  Governor  and  the  Mayor  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  unanimous  co-operation. 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Albany  have  or¬ 
ganized  for  a  like  purpose.  Citizens  of  Detroit, 
Denver  and  New  Orleans  are  making  enquiries 
looking  toward  organizing  a  similar  festival. 

The  Public  Education  Association  commends 
this  project  as  emphasizing  the  greatest  purpose 
of  all  public  schools,  the  promotion  of  tolerant, 
intelligent,  fraternal,  mutually  respecting  citizen¬ 
ship. 


NOTICE. 

Because  of  the  protracted  debate  on  the  trac¬ 
tion  bill  in  the  Senate  on  last  Wednesday  it  was 
found  necessary  to  postpone  the  hearing  on  the 
Fearon-Hutchinson  bill,  designed  to  repeal  the 
continuation  school  law,  until  Wednesday  next, 
March  23. 

A  large  delegation  from  business,  labor  and 
civic  organizations  throughout  the  State  was  on 
hand  to  voice  opposition  to  this  measure.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  be  able 
to  attend  the  postponed  hearing  in  order  that  the 
legislature  may  appreciate  fully  the  extent  of  this 
opposition. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


WANTED:  THE  BEST  IN  THE  SYSTEM! 

IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED  that  the  most  progressive 
men  and  women  in  the  school  system  who 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  will  take  the 
examination  for  the  Board  of  Examiners  which 
will  be  held  shortly  by  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Applications  will  be  received 
by  the  Commission  at  the  Municipal  Building, 
Manhattan,  until  Wednesday,  April  6.  Applica¬ 
tion  blanks  will  be  mailed  upon  request  provided 
a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  or  sufficient 
postage  is  enclosed  to  cover  the  mailing. 

There  are  four  vacancies  at  present  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  as  the  recent  appointments 
by  the  Board  of  Education  are  legally  of  only 
temporary  duration,  not  to  exceed  four  months. 
These  positions  pay  $7,700  a  year  and  are  among 
the  most  important  in  the  school  system,  as  the 
Board  of  Examiners  is  the  civil  service  board  of 
the  schools  and  upon  its  efficiency  depends  to  a 
large  degree  the  quality  of  the  personnel  of  the 
schools.  Its  membership  should,  therefore,  com¬ 
prise  the  best  available  men  and  women  in  the 
field  of  public  education.  That  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  these  positions  will  be  held  on 
a  high  plane  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Acting 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  Gilbert  has 
consented  to  associate  himself  with  the  examining 
board.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  secure  disin¬ 
terested  advice  and  assistance  in  preparing  and 
conducting  this  examination  the  Commission 
has  consulted  such  citizens  and  educators  as 
Dr.  'Edward  L.  Thorndike  and  Dr.  William  C. 
Bagley  of  Teachers  College;  Chancellor  Elmer 
R.  Brown  and  Dr.  James  E.  Lough  of  New  York 
University;  Dr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  former 
District  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
Schools;  James  Byrne  of  the  Board  of  Regents; 
Felix  Warburg;  and  Mrs.  Jos.  R.  Swan  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Teachers  College. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  to  fill 
an  important  post  in  the  school  system  we  quote 
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the  fallowing  from  the  official  announcement  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

“Candidates  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  on  or  be 
fore  the  closing  date  for  the  receipt  of  applications. 

“The  subjects  and  weights  of  the  examination  are: 
1.  Training  and  Experience,  25;  70  per  cent,  required.  iA 
Citizenship,  10.  2,  Thesis,  10;  75  per  cent,  required.  3.  As¬ 
sembled  Written  Examination,  dealing  with  both  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  technical  duties  of  the  position,  25 ;  75  per 
cent,  required.  4.  Oral  Examination,  30;  70  per  cent,  re¬ 
quired.  70  per  cent,  general  average  required. 

“The  subject  Citizenship  is  designed  to  test  the  relative 
merit  and  fitness  of  candidates  for  appointment  by  reason 
of  good  citizenship  as  shown  by  military,  marine  or  naval 
service  under  the  Federal  or  State  governments,  length  of 
domicile  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  general  character 
and  reputation.  The  rating  on  this  subject  will  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  candidate’s  sworn  statement  which  is  to  be 
filed  on  a  special  blank.  Full  particulars  as  to  rating  will 
be  described  on  such  blank. 

“A  qualifying  physical  examination  will  be  given. 

“Requirements — Education  Law,  section  869:  ‘No  per¬ 
son  shall  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  or  associate,  district  or  other  superintendent  of 
schools  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  unless  he  is 
(1)  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  had  at  least 
five  years’  successful  experience  in  the  teaching  or  in  the 
supervision  of  public  schools  since  graduation;  or  (2)  a 
holder  of  a  superintendent’s  certificate  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
has  had  at  least  ten  years’  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
or  in  public  school  administration,  or  equivalent  educational 
experience  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.’  ’’ 


THE  TRAINING  TEACHER  TANGLE. 


CERTAIN  statements  in  our  recent  article 
upon  the  proposed  by-law  of  the  Board  of 
Education  making  the  qualifications  for 
model,  critic  and  theory  teachers  in  the  training 
schools  identical  evidently  call  for  further  eluci¬ 
dation. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  our  statement 
that  the  law  equalizing  the  salaries  of  these 
training  teachers  was  not  based  on  a  thoroughly 
considered  educational  policy.  While  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  maintained  that  this  equalization  was 
effected,  not  by  the  Lockwood-Donohue  law  of 
last  year  as  we  stated,  but  by  the  salary  legisla- 
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tion  of  the  previous  year,  this  point  is  relatively 
unimportant  and  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
the  point  we  emphasized.  It  is  also  maintained 
that  as  this  legislation  had  the  support  of  the 
Federation  of  Teachers  Associations  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  leaders  in  the  school  system  it  was  not 
passed  hastily  nor  under  “pressure”  from  directly 
interested  groups.  Our  former  bulletin  in  its 
emphasis  and  in  suggested  implications  should 
perhaps  receive  a  candid  modification  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  “Pressure”  is  an  invidious  word  and  may 
be  read  as  suggesting  more  than  we  intended. 
The  support  of  legislation  by  an  organized 
group  may  be  sincere  and  legitimate,  and,  further, 
it  may  be  only  one  of  several  effective  factors. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  these  salaries  were 
not  only  raised,  as  they  should  have  been,  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  they  were 
raised  to  a  point  which  eliminated  established 
differentials  between  positions  for  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  and  unequal  qualifications  were 
required  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Furthermore,  the  school  authorities  have 
not  yet  officially  determined  their  attitude  upon 
it,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  by-laws  are 
still  unchanged !  Can  such  legislation,  then,  be 
said  to  have  been  based  on  a  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  policy?  Should  the  Legislature  have 
been  urged  to  undertake  such  action,  no  matter 
what  the  source  of  the  proposal  may  have  been, 
until  the  question  of  making  a  change  of  such 
fundamental  professional  importance  had  been 
carefully  considered  and  definitely  decided  upon 
by  the  legally  constituted  authorities?  For  not 
only  is  the  power  to  make  such  decisions  especial¬ 
ly  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Education  by 
statute,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  competent,  especially  in  the  midst  of  of  a 
strenuous  session,  to  decide  about  professional 
positions  of  this  character  and  thereby,  in  effect, 
determine  the  policy  of  organization  for  one 
of  the  most  expert  departments  of  the  school 
system — the  training  of  teachers.  This  pre¬ 
mature  action  of  the  Legislature  has  of  neces¬ 
sity  placed  the  Board  of  Education  in  an  awkward 
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position,  for  it  must  either  justify  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  by  equalizing  the  qualifications 
for  the  positions  concerned  or  else  re-establish  the 
former  salary  differentials  by  increasing  the 
present  salaries  of  the  theory  teachers  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  difference  in  qualifications  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  by-laws.  Clearly  this  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  and  establishes  a  question¬ 
able  precedent  in  school  administration.  For, 
however  unintentional  the  action,  it  resembles 
the  practice  we  vigorously  oppose  of  transferring 
the  initiative  and  responsibility  for  determining 
purely  educational  policies  from  the  Board  of 
Education  to  politically  constituted  bodies.  It 
has  also  unfortunately  caused  grave  concern 
among  the  theory  teachers  who  have  felt  that 
their  position  has  been  more  or  less  unceremoni¬ 
ously  deprived  of  a  status  to  which  the  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education  have  entitled  it. 

Aside  from  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
effecting  a  fundamental  change  in  the  foregoing 
fashion,  the  wisdom  of  straightening  the  matter 
out  now  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  proposed  by¬ 
law  may  be  subject  to  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Everyone  who  has  discussed  the  question  is 
naturally  deeply  interested  in  furthering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  training  schools  and  in  supporting 
every  measure  that  will  make  for  their  efficient 
growth  and  development.  There  can  certainly  be 
no  objection  to  the  manifest  desire  of  the  school 
authorities  to  raise  the  qualifications  for  model 
teachers.  Indeed  there  will  be  general  support 
for  raising  standards  all  along  the  line.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  model  teachers  if 
the  impression  should  prevail  that  their  work  is 
of  ordinary  elementary  grade.  They  have  been 
selected  from  among  the  ablest  elementary  school 
teachers  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  because  of 
their  marked  ability  as  teachers  of  elementary 
pupils.  They  not  only  teach  in  the  model  schools 
for  observation  purposes  but  they  give  demon¬ 
stration  lessons  at  stated  intervals  which  furnish 
the  basis  for  later  critical  comment  and  discussion 
by  student  teachers,  in  which  they  frequently 
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participate.  In  common  with  teachers  in  other 
elementary  schools  of  the  City,  they  also  super¬ 
vise  and  criticise  the  practice  teaching  of  several 
students  each  term  and  submit  reports  and  ratings 
which  are  included  in  making  up  final  marks  for 
graduation.  The  work  of  the  model  teachers  is 
thus  unquestionably  of  superior  character,  and  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if,  in  contrasting  it 
with  that  of  the  theory  teachers,  which  has 
usually  been  considered  of  collegiate  grade,  its 
value  in  the  training  of  teachers  appeared  to  be 
minimized  either  by  the  tone  of  our  former  state¬ 
ment  or  by  a  failure  to  describe  it  in  full.  Without 
wishing  to  underestimate  the  worth  of  one  group 
of  teachers  in  the  training  schools,  therefore,  or 
to  glorify  that  if  another,  and  quite  apart  from  the 
personal  considerations  of  any  group  now  in¬ 
volved,  genuine  friends  of  these  schools  may 
nevertheless  question  the  wisdom  of  making 
IDENTICAL  the  qualifications  for  all  teaching 
positions  in  the  training  schools,  as  proposed  in 
this  by-law,  in  order  that  the  qualifications  for 
some  or  even  all  such  positions  may  be  placed  on 
a  higher  plane. 

There  is  already  too  strong  a  current  toward 
dead  uniformity  in  the  school  system.  Why  in¬ 
tensify  it?  If  the  training  schools  are  to  develop 
into  teachers  colleges  of  a  three  or  four  years 
term,  as  we  all  have  so  earnestly  desired,  there 
will  surely  be  urgent  need  for  teachers  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  of  subjects  of  collegiate  grade 
requisite  to  give  the  students  adequate  scholar¬ 
ship,  who,  as  a  group,  would  seem  to  require 
much  more  extended  university  training  and 
broader  experience  than  is  ordinarily  required  for 
the  teachers  of  children  in  the  model  schools,  as 
a  group,  whether  their  work  is  for  observation, 
demonstration  or  practice  purposes.  Would  the 
levelling  of  salaries  and  qualifications  for  such  a 
wide  diversity  of  positions,  with  their  wide  range 
of  exacting  duties,  attract  and  hold  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  instructors  in  all  grades  of  the  service  ?  That 
is  the  crucial  question  involved,  and  it  merits 
searching  scrutiny  before  the  proposed  change  in 
the  by-laws  is  decided  upon. 
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II  the  address  opposite  Is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


A  STARTLING  statement  was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  to  a  group  of 
educators  in  Boston.  He  observed  that 
few  Americans  can  see  straight  or  hear  straight, 
and  that  the  greatest  need  for  children  is  to  learn 
to  see  straight  and  hear  straight  and  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  their  eyes,  ears 
and  hands.  This  would  require  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  popular  education,  as  neither  the  public 
nor  the  private  schools  have  done  much  in  this 
direction  thus  far.  # 

How  much  are  such  defects  due  to  faulty 
physique  and  poor  health,  and  how  much  due  to 
ineffectual  scholastic  training?  Probably  it  is 
the  fault  of  both.  But  all  would  agree  that  the 
first  necessity  is  a  sound  body.  We  are  much 
more  willing  to  recognize  the  relation  between 
mental  capacity  and  physical  abilities  than  we 
were  a  generation  or  so  ago.  And  in  so  far  as 
education  means  training  of  the  senses,  our  first 
necessity  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  senses  are  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  If  a  child’s  eyesight  is 
weak,  he  is  handicapped  from  the  start  unless 
that  eyesight  is  strengthened.  A  child’s  ability 
to  use  and  learn  through  his  hands  and  arms  is 
seriously  interfered  with  if  his  bodily  coordina¬ 
tions  are  poor  and  his  body  does  not  respond 
readily  to  the  order  from  his  brain.  In  early 
childhood  these  disabilities  are  in  a  majority  of 
cases  easily  correctable.  Neglected,  they  develop 
into  marked  physical  handicaps  in  the  adult,  and 
interfere  from  the  start  with  the  individual’s! 
mental  development. 

To  apprehend  and  correct  these  sense  de¬ 
fects  should  be  the  first  responsibility  of  educa¬ 
tion,  for  much  valuable  time  and  effort  is  lost  to 
both  school  and  child,  in  trying  to  work  with  a 
defective  machine.  This  is  such  a  plain  truth  that 
it  is  amazing  to  contemplate  the  slow  acceptance 
of  the  principle  in  the  organization  of  school 
curriculums. 

However,  progress  is  being  made. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  frequent  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  caring  for  the  health  of  children  in  the 
schools,  and  on  the  impTsrtance  of  health  educa¬ 
tion,  which  teaches  children  to  care  for  their 


bodily  welfare  and  conserve  the  health  which 
education  is  trying  to  make  possible  for  them. 

Physicians  as  well  as  educators  are  pointing 
to  the  importance  of  establishing  health  stan¬ 
dards  and  health  habits  among  young  children 
while  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple.  In 
crowded  cities  the  importance  of  ample  public 
playground  space  is  urged.  These  are  hopeful 
indications  of  the  general  practical  interest  in 
establishing  the  health  of  children  as  early  as 
possible.  But  the  principle  must  have  much  more 
general  recognition  and  support  before  it  is  put 
into  widespread  practice. 

The  legislature  this  session  in  its  economy 
appropriations  bill  is  not  of  this  opinion,  for  it 
has  seriously  cut  the  funds  for  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  making  it  necessary  to  drop  two  specialists 
in  physical  training,  and  eighteen  physical  train¬ 
ing  inspectors.  This  is  a  serious  set  back. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  city  anti  school  fi¬ 
nances  need  education  on  the  subject  also.  Their 
attitude  towards  public  playground  spaces  for 
school  children  is  a  grudging  one,  as  they  have 
not  considered  fully  the  dependance  of  children’s 
health  on  playground  room  for  the  right  kind  of 
exercise.  Life  in  an  American  city  offers  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  rugged 
physique  able  to  withstand  hard  work  as  well  as 
the  high  power,  top  speed  existence  characteris¬ 
tic  of  city  life.  This  fact  fully  realized  will  bring 
about  better  provisions  for  children’s  health  by 
the  school  authorities  in  the  form  of  corrective 
medical  work,  physical  training,  health  educa¬ 
tion,  and  adequate  playground  space. 

These  provisions  made,  the  special  task  of 
education  in  training  senses  and  intellect  will  be 
much  simplified. 


VISITS  OF  A  VISITING  TEACHER. 

HE  POPULAR  CONCEPTION  of  the 


A  Visiting  Teacher  is  that  of  a  trained 
worker,  skilled  in  dealing  with  individuals, 
who  looks  after  children  who  seem  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  their  school  environment.  She 
searches  out  the  causes  of  their  difficulty,  usually 
visits  their  homes,  and  effects  an  adjustment.  So 
frequently  there  are  influences  in  a 

child’s  life  which  affecjT'Icnool  work  but  which 


are  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the  teacher’s  con¬ 
tact  with  the  child.  In  such  cases  the  Visiting 
Teacher  becomes  the  connecting  link  between  the 
home  life  and  the  school  life  of  the  child.  Form¬ 
erly  the  child’s  teacher  was  able  to  do  this,  but 
obviously  when  a  teacher  has  forty  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  to  look  after,  her  care  can  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  schoolroom. 

But  the  visits  of  a  Visiting  Teacher  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  area  beyond  the  school 
building.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  school  which  had 
never  had  a  foreign  problem,  the  Visiting  Teacher 
realized  that  a  surprising  number  of  teachers 
were  struggling  with  children  who  could  not 
speak  English,  having  recently  come  with  their 
families  from  Europe.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  principal  with  the  result 
that  a  special  class  was  formed  of  these  children, 
with  a  special  teacher,  so  that  they  might  learn 
English.  When  the  class  got  under  way  it  had 
33  members.  The  class  re-organization  was  a 
small  matter  and  fairly  easily  arranged,  but  it 
made  a  tremendous  difference  to  those  33  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  the  teachers  who  had  been  laboring 
with  them  previously. 

Next,  the  services  of  a  student  of  social  re¬ 
search  were  secured  by  the  Visiting  Teacher  to 
make  a  study  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  this 
group  of  foreign  children. 

This  “study,”  while  a  form  of  research,  is  also 
a  very  human  and  neighborly  piece  of  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Already  it  has  meant  to  one  group 
of  the  class  and  especially  to  their  mothers  a 
welcome  to  their  new  home.  Seven  of  these 
thirty-three  are  Armenian  children  who  have 
come  to  America  after  years  of  hardship  and 
terror.  The  seven  Armenian  mothers  were 
found  to  be  lonely  and  unacquainted  with  the 
other  mothers  of  the  class.  So  seven  invitations 
to  a  party  were  sent  out  by  the  class  teacher  and 
the  Visiting  Teacher  and  seven  Armenian  mothers 
responded,  each  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  six  others  to  whom  she  could  speak  in  her  own 
language.  In  addition,  the  Visiting  Teacher  in¬ 
vited  two  other  guests,  an  Armenian  neighbor 
whom  she  had  met  in  her  calling  and  who  could 
speak  English  and  an  Armenian  boy  who  be¬ 
longed  to  another  class  in  the  school.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  class  sang  in\  English,  dramatized 


some  nursery  rhymes  and  gave  their  salute  to 
our  flag.  The  neighbor  interpreted  and  the  boy 
from  the  upper  class  sang  Armenian  songs  which 
brought  real  joy  to  the  mothers  though  they 
wakened  sad  memories  of  the  home  land.  The 
boy  was  an  orphan  but  at  the  close  of  the  party 
— he  had  seven  adopted  mothers  and  the  mothers 
each  had  several  new  friends  and  had  lost  their 
feeling  of  strangeness  toward  the  “big  American 
school.” 

This  party  will  be  followed  by  others,  but 
there  will  probably  be  an  educational  sequel  too, 
for  all  these  mothers  asked  for  a  class  in  English. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  home  teacher  (whose  special 
wTork  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreign 
mothers)  will  be  provided  for  them.  The 
Visiting  Teacher,  in  her  days  work,  is  in  general 
touch  with  all  the  children  in  the  school  as  no 
other  one  person  in  the  school  is  able  to  be,  and 
she  can  often  make  a  suggestion,  as  in  the  case 
just  described,  which  means  better  adjustment 
with  the  school  for  a  large  number  of  children. 
One  school  principal  remarked  recently  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year  the  Visiting  Teacher  in 
his  school  had  given  him  more  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvements  in  his  school  than  any 
one  other  person. 


NEW  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  BILL. 


THE  postponed  hearing  on  the  Fearon- 
Hutchinson  bill  to  repeal  the  Continuation 
School  law  was  held  at  Albany  last  week. 
As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  defense  of  Continua¬ 
tion  Schools  made  by  school  authorities,  groups 
of  employers,  and  many  civic  organizations,  the 
authors  of  the  bill  have  withdrawn  it  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  substitute  measure. 

While  the  new  bill  does  not  aim  to  abolish 
Continuation  Schools,  it  contains  many  undesira¬ 
ble  provisions  and  should  be  opposed.  It  includes 
only  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  instead 
of  children  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  who  are 
not  in  regular  attendance  at  school  but  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

It  makes  the  establishment  of  continuation 
schools  mandatory  only  in  school  districts  in 
which  there  are  200  or  more  children,  14  to  16 
years  of  age,  eligibleTdr  attendance.  This  means 
that  only  nine  districts  in  the  State  will  come 
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under  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
remaining  children  in  the  State  will  be  denied  op¬ 
portunity  for  similar  education. 

Attendance  upon  evening  high  school  is  made 
equivalent  to  compliance  with  the  continuation 
school  law.  This  means  that  many  employers 
will  force  the  children  employed  by  them  to  at¬ 
tend  night  school,  which  has  already  been  proved 
to  be  impossible  for  the  majority  of  children  of 
this  age.  f 

Classes  may  be  held  on  any  day  of  the  week 
between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  at  night.  This 
creates  practical  difficulties  of  administration  for 
the  school  authorities  and  makes  possible  school 
sessions  on  Saturdays,  which  is  not  desirable. 

Each  of  the  amendments  to  the  present  law  is 
a  step  backward  and  not  justified  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  states  and  countries  which  have 
continuation  schools  already  established.  When 
such  strong  public  opinion  has  been  expressed 
in  favor  of  the  present  continuation  school  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  state,  when  it  has  been  denied  that 
economy  demands  the  sacrifice  of  continuation 
schools,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motives 
for  making  such  drastic  changes  in  the  law.  We 
urge  immediate  opposition  to  this  bill  as  it  stands 
at  present. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  LUNCHEON. 


HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Public  Educa- 


1  tion  Association  will  be  held  in  the  form 
of  a  LUNCHEON  CONFERENCE  on 
Saturday,  April  9th,  at  one  o’clock,  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore. 

The  subject  for  discussion  will  be  THE 
FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  speakers  will  be  Supt.  William  Ettinger, 
of  the  Board  of  Education;  Hon.  James  Byrne, 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  j  Hon.  Charles  L.  Craig, 
City  Comptroller,  and  Hon.  Henry  H.  Curran, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO 
ATTEND.  Reservations  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Friday,  April  8th,  at  the  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  8  West  40th  Street,  Telephone  Vander¬ 
bilt  4485.  The  subscription  for  the  luncheon  is 
$2.75  and  checks  Yoe  made  payable  to  the 

Public  Education  Association. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 


SHOULD  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS  be  selected  from  the  BEST 
men  and  women  in  the  school  system  whose 
worth  has  been  proven  by  competitive  tests,  or 
should  they  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  POLIT¬ 
ICAL  preference? 

Is  the  integrity  of  the  merit  system  through¬ 
out  the  school  system  to  be  guaranteed  by 
insuring  the  HIGHEST  type  of  membership  of 
the  Board  which  determines  the  fitness  of  the 
teachers  and  principals  in  the  schools,  or  is  it  to 
be  threatened  by  packing  that  Board  with 
favorites  of  this  or  that  political  influence? 

That  is  the  PRACTICAL  issue  involved  in 
the  Harris-McWhinney  bill— Senate  Introductory 
1201,  Assembly  Introductory  1492— which  amends 
the  Civil  Service  Law  by  including  the  examiners 
in  the  UNCLASSIFIED  service,  thus  removing 
the  present  necessity  for  an  examination  for  such 
positions  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission. 

Where  do  you  stand  on  such  a  proposal?  Are 
you  for  the  MERIT  system,  or  are  you  for  the 
SPOILS  system  in  the  schools? 

This  is  the  situation : 

Ever  since  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1894,  niembers  of  that  body  have  been 
selected  from  an  ELIGIBLE  LIST  prepared  by 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Section  9  of  the  Civil  Service  Law, 
which  places  these  positions  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
service.  Despite  this  fact  and  despite  the 
opinions  of  the  present  Corporation  Counsel  and 
of  former  Corporation  Counsel  Polk  upholding 
the  validity  of  this  provision  of  the  law,  the 
present  Board  of  Education  has  sought  to  fill 
these  positions  permanently  with  persons  of  its 
own  choosing  whose  fitness  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  legal  examination.  And  now,  after 
having  been  checked  in  its  course  by  every  legal 
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authority  consulted,  it  has  temporarily  filled  the 
four  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  has 
had  the  Harris-McWhinney  bill  introduced  to 
enable  it  to  make  these  appointments  permanent ! 
Meanwhile,  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  has 
arranged  for  the  examination,  and  several  ad¬ 
mirable  candidates  have  applied  to  take  it.  If 
this  bill  passes,  however,  this  examination  will 
become  illegal  and  the  present  appointees,  with 
all  the  odium  attached  to  their  choice,  will  receive 
permanent  tenure  at  a  salary  of  $7,700  a  year! 

Are  you  willing  to  stand  for  this? 

It  is  generally  known  that  these  appointments 
were  made  under  strong  political  pressure  from 
Tammany  Hall  and  other  objectionable  sources. 
Now  comes  the  startling  and  disquieting  infor¬ 
mation  that  this  bill,  which  would  legalize  the 
permanency  of  these  selections,  is  backed  by  one 
of  the  powerful  bosses  of  the  opposite  political 
faith  whose  near  relative  is  one  of  these  four  ap¬ 
pointees  ! 

Is  this  what  we  want  in  the  high  places  in  our 
public  school  system? 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bodies  in  the  school  system.  Upon  its 
efficiency  and  the  unquestioned  disinterestedness 
of  its  purposes  depends  the  efficiency  and  morale 
of  the  entire  teaching  and  supervisory  corps. 
Does  it  not  therefore  require  our  utmost  solici¬ 
tude  ? 

Will  you  join  with  us  and  other  interested 
civic  bodies  in  working  for  the  defeat  of  this 
measure? 

The  bill  has  already  been  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Assembly  and  protests  to  that  body 
should  therefore  be  forwarded  at  once  to  your 
Assemblyman,  to  Speaker  H.  Edmund  Machold 
and  to  Majority  Leader  Simon  L.  Adler,  address 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  at  this  writing,  the 
bill  is  still  in  the  Civil  Service  Committee.  Pro- 
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tests  should  therefore  be  sent  not  only  to  your 
Senator  but  to  the  following  members  of  that 
Committee,  address  Senate  Chamber,  Albany : 

Theodore  Douglas  Robinson,  Chairman 

Charles  C.  Lockwood  Peter  J.  McGarry 

C.  Ernest  Smith  Edmund  Seidel 

^  Maxwell  S.  Harris  Daniel  F.  Farrell 

George  W.  Reischmann 

It  is  particularly  important  that  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  make  their  protests  felt. 
There  is  a  strong  lobby  of  interested  members  of 
their  profession  at  Albany  who  are  seeking  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  professional  staff  as 
a  unit  wants  this  measure  passed.  This  is  an  im¬ 
pression  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe ! 

The  Harris-McWhinney  bill  must  be  defeated 
to  save  the  schools  from  political  intrigue.  It  has 
powerful  political  backing  that  must  be  strenu¬ 
ously  combatted. 

The  bill  has  been  introduced  during  the  last 
days  of  the  session  and  is  being  rushed  through 
without  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing.  In¬ 
sist  on  a  public  hearing  and  work  for  its  defeat. 

ACT  NOW!  TO-MORROW  MAY  BE  TOO 
LATE! 


AN  AID  TO  ADULT  IMMIGRANT 
EDUCATION. 


WE  HEARTILY  endorse  the  Lusk  bill  pro¬ 
viding  state  assistance  for  classes  in  adult 
immigrant  education.  This  bill  is  known  as 
Senate  Int.  1102,  Print  No.  1300.  It  authorizes 
local  educational  authorities  to  establish  courses 
in  English,  history  and  civics  for  illiterate  and 
non-English  speaking  persons  over  16  years  of 
age,  and  authorizes  the  commissioner  of  education 
to  pay  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  such 
courses,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  teacher  so  employed. 
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If  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  make  possible  the 
continuance  of  many  classes  throughout  the  state 
which  have  already  been  established  by  the  state 
department  of  education,  but  which  local  com¬ 
munities  could  not  carry  without  some  assistance. 
It  will  also  make  possible  the  establishment  of 
classes  in  other  communities  which  could  not  be 
organized,  unless  financial  assistance  were  avail¬ 
able. 

In  previous  bulletins  we  have  referred  to  the 
necessity  for  educational  work  among  adult  for¬ 
eigners  in  evening  schools,  factory  and  hotel 
classes,  and  in  home  classes  for  foreign  women. 
Much  of  the  fine  work  of  this  sort  already  well 
organized  under  the  state  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  discontinued  because  of  the 
economy  program  of  the  present  administration. 
While  the  stimulus  already  given  to  local  initia¬ 
tive  in  organizing  similar  work  among  foreigners 
will  not  be  entirely  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of 
state  teachers,  the  assurance  of  state  aid  in  the 
payment  of  teachers’  salaries  will  be  a  powerful 
incentive  to  local  communities  to  initiate  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  educational  work  for  adult  foreigners. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  in  New  York  City 
all  such  classes  under  state  direction  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  department,  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  provided  they  contain  20  or  more 
pupils  and  are  taught  by  part  time  teachers.  As 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  success¬ 
fully  classes  in  the  teaching  of  English,  especially 
to  women,  whose  number  is  more  than  twenty,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Board  of  Education  would 
do  well  to  change  its  ruling  and  provide  teachers 
for  smaller  classes  and  also  utilize  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  which  this  law  would  afford,  for  state  assist¬ 
ance,  in  the  payment  of  half  the  salaries  of  such 
teachers. 

Therefore  we  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
suggest  that  letters  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  Senator  Lockwood,  chair¬ 
man,  supporting  it. 
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WHY  CLOSE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  18? 

IN  THE  FACE  of  all  the  recent  publicity  re¬ 
garding  overcrowded  schools  comes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Public  School  No.  18  is  to  be  dis¬ 
banded,  and  its  1,200  boys  crowded  into  other 
schools  in  the  district.  As  it  is  reported  that  the 
Board  of  Education  contemplates  taking  this 
action  immediately,  the  school  organization  will 
be  disrupted  within  6  weeks  to  2  months  of  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  This  means  two  months 
of  schooling  practically  lost  to  the  children. 

What  is  the  explanation  given  for  this  sur¬ 
prising  procedure?  It  is  stated  that  the  building 
department  needs  more  extensive  quarters  in 
which  to  get  to  work  on  the  new  $52,000,000 
building  program  for  the  schools.  Therefore  this 
building,  located  on  East  51st  Street  near  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue  under  the  windows  of  the  new  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel,  and  which  is  one  of  the  older 
and  more  undesirable  school  buildings,  is  to  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Now  there  has  been  no  one  more  zealous  for 
better  and  more  school  accommodations  for  the 
children  than  the  Public  Education  Association. 
No  one  has  been  more  eager  for  the  $52,000,000 
building  project  to  get  under  way.  But  to  cut  the 
present  inadequate  seating  capacity  of  the  schools 
by  1,200  seats,  and  to  do  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  term  of  the  school  year  seems  preposterous. 

If  this  school  is  the  only  available  space  for 
the  building  department  headquarters,  the  Board 
of  Education  can  at  least  wait  6  weeks  more  until 
the  end  of  the  term,  to  make  use  of  it.  And  it  is 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  carefully  considered 
as  to  whether  that  school  building  should  be 
given  up  at  all.  It  will  take  two  years  to  build  a 
new  school.  What  are  those  children  going  to  do 
meanwhile,  with  overcrowding  increasing  con¬ 
tinually?  We  vigorously  protest  this  contem¬ 
plated  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  urge 
them  to  give  it  more  consideration,  and,  in  any 
event,  to  postpone  action  until  the  end  of  the 
school  term. 
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KINDERGARTEN  BILL  INTRODUCED. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  kindergarten  education 
throughout  the  State? 

The  kindergarten  bill  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  session  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  again  this  year.  It  is  known  as  Senate 
Introductory  736,  Meyer. 

The  bill  provides: 

“Upon  petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six,  residing  within  the  district  or  city,  who  certify 
that  such  children  will  attend  such  kindergarten,  the 
board  of  education  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
kindergarten  unless  a  kindergarten  is  already  maintained 
in  the  school  named  in  the  petition;  provided  that  no 
petition  shall  be  effective  unless  the  school  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  such  kindergarten  is  desired  is  named 
in  the  petition;  and  provided  further,  that  no  more  than 
one  school  is  named  in  each  petition;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  petitioners  reside  within  the  section  or 
neighborhood  ordinarily  served  by  the  school  in  con¬ 
nection  with  w’hich  such  kindergarten  is  desired;  if  the 
monthly  average  attendance  in  such  class  for  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  months  drops  below  fifteen  the  class  may  be 
discontinued  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities.” 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  thus  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  school  officials  to  establish  kin¬ 
dergartens  in  places  throughout  the  State  where 
kindergartens  do  not  exist,  and  where  there  are 
a  reasonable  number  of  parents  who  wish  to  have 
their  children  attend  such  kindergartens.  The 
bill  guards  against  abuse  by  requiring  that  the 
petition  specify  where  the  kindergarten  is  to  be 
located,  and  that  no  such  kindergarten  shall  be 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  size 
of  kindergartens  already  existing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  its  passage, 
kindly  send  your  endorsement  to  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Hewitt,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
address  Senate  Chamber,  Albany. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 

Of  The  Public  and  the  Schools,  published  weekly  from  the  first  of  October 
until  the  middle  of  June,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  York,  )S8 
County  of  New  York,  J  ’ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
saidp  personally  appeared  Howard  W.  Nudd,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  The 
Public  and  the  Schools,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Editor:  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Managing  Editor:  None.  Business 
Managers:  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock. )  : 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  W.  40th 
St ,  New  York  City.  There  are  no  stockholders.  Approximately  1200 
members  paying  dues.  The  President  is  Charles  P.  Howland,  37  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  Treasurer  is  Eugene  W.  Stetson,  140  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica¬ 

tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

HOWARD  W.  NUDD. 

Sworn  t’o  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  April,  1921. 

JESSIE  SEIDENBERG, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 
[seal.]  New  York  County  No.  152. 

Register  No.  2142. 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1922.) 

Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classification), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post  office. 
The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue 
printed  next  after  its  filing1. 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


“VERBOTEN” 


IN  THE  CAUSE  of  America  Senator  Lusk  has 
introduced  two  bills  along  the  lines  of  those 
vetoed  last  year  by  Governor  Smith  regarding 
the  licensing  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  the 
regulation  of  private  schools. 

The  first  of  these  bills — Senate  Introductory 
1324,  Assembly  Introductory  1562— provides  that 
every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualifications  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  certifying  that 
he  or  she  is  of  good  moral  character  and  is  loyal 
and  obedient  to  the  government  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States.  No  certificate  shall  be  is¬ 
sued  except  after  examination  and  unless  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  applicant  has  not,  while  a  citizen, 
advocated  a  form  of  government  other  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State 
and  has  not  advocated  governmental  change  by 
force,  violence  or  unlawful  means.  No  teacher 
shall  be  employed  without  such  certificate  which 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Commissioner  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  HEARING  on  the  ground  that  the 
holder  is  not  of  good  moral  character  or  has 
advocated  the  governmental  changes  mentioned 
above. 

The  second  bill — Senate  Introductory  1325, 
Assembly  Introductory  1561 — provides  that  no 
school,  class,  institute  or  course  of  instruction  in 
any  subject  whatever  shall  be  conducted  unless  a 
license  is  obtained  from  the  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ofThe  State.  The  Regents  are  forbidden 
to  grant  a  license  when  it  APPEARS  that  the 
instruction  proposed  includes  the  teaching  of  the 
doctrine  that  organized  governments  shall  be 
overthrown  by  force,  violence  or  unlawful  means, 
or  that  the  school  or  course  of  instruction  is  to 
be  conducted  in  a  fraudulent  manner.  All  public 
schools,  educational  institutions  incorporated  by 
or  admitted  to  membership  in  the  University  of 
the  State,  schools  conducted  by  religious  denomi¬ 
nations  and  classes  conducted  by  fraternal  orders 
are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
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license  may  be  revoked  by  the  Regents  after  no¬ 
tice  and  hearing  on  the  ground  that  the  prohibited 
doctrine  is  being  taught  or  that  the  school  is 
being  conducted  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  such 
action  being  subject  to  review  by  certiorari. 
Violation  of  the  section  is  made  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $100,  or  by  a 
maximum  imprisonment  of  sixty  days,  and  the 
Attorney-General  is  authorized  to  commence  an 
action  to  enjoin  the  operation  of  any  unlicensed 
school  or  course  of  instruction. 

These  bills  are  not  only  UNWISE  but  UN¬ 
NECESSARY. 

As  the  City  Club  has  pointed  out  and  as 
Senator  Lusk  admits,  they  transfer  to  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  jurisdiction  over  possible  offenses 
that  are  already  fully  guarded  against  in  Section 
160  of  the  Penal  Law,  popularly  known  as  the 
Criminal  Anarchy  Act. 

Are  such  proposals  in  accordance  with  our 
long  established  practices  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law, 
where  offenders  are  considered  innocent  until 
their  guilt  is  established  by  DUE  PROCESS  OF 
LAW?  Or  are  they  in  accord  with  the  Prussian 
idea  of  VERBOTEN,  which,  in  anticipation  of 
possible  outrages,  establishes  an  involved  and 
deadening  system  of  licensing  and  administra¬ 
tive  espionage  which  would  stifle  initiative  and 
take  the  very  life  out  of  that  enterprise  which  has 
made  America  a  virile  and  self-reliant  democracy? 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  setting  up  an  official 
oversight  in  the  conduct  of  education  which 
would  vie  in  futility  and  foolishness  with  that 
system  of  red  tape  described  in  “Pigs  is  Pigs”? 
For  these  bills  provide  $15,000  in  one  case  and 
$10,000  in  the  other  to  finance  an  elaborate  pro¬ 
cedure  upon  which  Prussia  spent  millions  with¬ 
out  ultimate  success.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
deluge  of  applications  for  courses  or  series  of 
lectures  that  would  pour  in  upon  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  and  the  inevitable  delay  and 
petty  annoyance  that  would  ensue,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  the  tragic  result  upon  thought 
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and  expression,  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
our  national  safety  and  progress.  And  all  this  to 
catch  by  a  perversion  of  our  established  ideas  of 
legal  procedure  a  few  offenders  who  could  be 
amply  dealt  with  in  a  sound  legal  fashion  under 
existing  statutes! 

Sdrely  this  is  misguided  patriotism  gone  mad! 

The  City  Club  has  admirably  summarized  the 
sane  opposition  to  these  bills  in  a  brief  to  the 
Legislature.  In  regard  to  the  first,  affecting  the 
licensing  of  teachers,  it  says,  in  part: 

“i.  The  bill  is  so  broad  that  it  would  disqualify  a 
teacher  because  of  the  advocacy  of  entirely  harmless 
political  doctrines — such  as  the  British  constitutional  theory 
of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament,  for  example — 
which  happen  to  entail  a  form  of  government  other  than 
our  own. 

“2.  The  bill  unjustly  discriminates  against  teachers 
as  a  class,  in  that  it  restricts  their  freedom  of  political 
opinion  and  makes  their  qualifications  for  their  positions 
depend  not  only  upon  how  they  conduct  themselves  in  their 
work  but  also  upon  the  political  opinions  which  they  may 
express  outside  the  class-room. 

“3.  The  bill  would  entail  injury  to  public  education 
in  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  espionage  in  the  schools 
and  place  the  teacher  at  the  mercy  of  his  colleagues,  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.  Moreover,  it  would  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  healthy  and  proper  discussion  and  criticism  of 
existing  political  institutions. 

“4.  The  bill  gives  arbitrary  power  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  in  that  it  empowers  him  to  revoke  a 
teacher’s  certificate  of  qualifications  without  hearing  or 
trial  and  thus  permits  him  at  will  to  place  the  stigma  of 
what  amounts  to  disloyalty  on  any  teacher. 

“5.  The  bill  is  unnecessary.  If  any  teacher  advocates 
governmental  change  by  force,  violence  or  unlawful  means, 
Section  160  of  the  Penal  Law,  popularly  known  as  the 
Criminal  Anarchy  Act,  is  certainly  broad  enough  to  punish 
him,  and  severe  enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent.” 

In  regard  to  the  second  bill,  affecting  schools, 
classes  and  institutes,  the  Club  says,  in  part: 

“1.  In  operation  the  bill  is  almost  sure  to  be  construed 
so  as  unduly  to  restrict  freedom  of  education  and  thought. 
If  it  is  to  have  any  effect  at  all,  it  will  operate  to  prohibit 
such  schools  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Regents  teach  the 
prohibited  doctrine.  The  question  as  to  just  what  sort  of 
teaching  amounts  to  the  doctrine  of  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  governments  is  one  upon  which  reasonable  men  may 
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differ.  The  bill  makes  the  Regents  the  final  arbiter,  and 
subjects  which  many  would  regard  as  harmless  may  by 
their  decision  become  taboo.  To  lodge  such  a  power  over 
thought  and  instruction  in  any  administrative  board  must 
exercise  a  deadening  influence  upon  education.  New  sub¬ 
jects,  and  particularly  those  deemed  to  be  radical,  will  be 
taken  up  only  with  apprehension  and  the  extension  of  the 
field  of  educational  inquiry  is  bound  to  be  retarded. 

“2.  The  administrative  features  of  the  proposed  law 
would  be  complicated  and  expensive.  The  appropriation 
of  $10,000  is  wholly  misleading.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
supervise  thousands  of  small  schools  and  classes — cor¬ 
poration  schools,  labor  union  and  trade  classes  and  institu¬ 
tional  instruction  of  all  kinds. 

“3.  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  private 
religious  schools  is  unfair  and  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

“4.  The  bill  affords  an  opportunity  for  serious  dis¬ 
crimination.  In  teaching  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
past  history,  and  even  of  present-day  Europe,  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  teaching  them  as  history 
and  teaching  them  as  guides  for  present  conduct.  It  is 
doubtless  the  intention  of  the  bill  that  the  former  be  per¬ 
mitted  and  the  latter  prohibited.  But  the  distinction  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  make  and  in  practice  there  would  be 
strong  likelihood  that  the  test  would  be  the  opinions  and 
ideas  and  general  reputation  of  those  conducting  the 
particular  school  in  question.  Thus  it  might  well  be  that 
some  schools  would  be  refused  a  license  because  of  teach¬ 
ing  subjects  taught  by  others  with  impunity.” 

When  one  ponders  this  last  point  of  the  City 
Club  one  wonders  what  might  happen  if  a 
teacher,  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  zeal,  should  call 
his  pupils’  attention  to  that  part  of  our  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  reads : 

“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident:  That  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that, 
whenever  a  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  RIGHT  of  the  people  to  ALTER  OR  ABOLISH 
it.” 

Shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson!  Times  do 
change ! 

If  you  are  opposed  to  these  obnoxious  bills 
send  your  opposition  at  once  to  Speaker  H. 
Edward  Machold  and  Majority  Leader  Simon  L. 
Adler,  address  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  and 
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to  the  following  members  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  address  Senate  Chamber, 
Albany : 


Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Chairman 
George  L.  Thompson  William  A.  Carson 


Charles  C.  Lockwood 
Charles  W.  Walton 
James  E.  Towner 
Frederick  M.  Davenport 
John  Knight 
Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs 


Caleb  H.  Baumes 
Theodore  Douglas  Robinson 
Clayton  R.  Lusk 
John  J.  Boylan 
Jeremiah  F.  Twomey 
James  J.  Walker 


A  COMMENDABLE  BILL. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  school 
bills  now  before  the  Legislature  is  that 
known  as  the  Mullan- Wright  bill — Senate 
Introductory  573,  Assembly  Introductory  802. 

In  its  latest  amended  form — Senate  Print  No. 
1712 — the  Mullan  bill  provides,  briefly,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  It  makes  each  city  in  the  State  a  city  school  dis¬ 
trict,  or  political  subdivision  of  the  State  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  and  places  the  public  school  system  of  this  school 
district  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education 
for  administration  and  maintenance  separate  and  apart 
from  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Wherever  any  officers  or 
other  city  departments  are  referred  to  in  the  Education 
Law  as  doing  anything  in  connection  with  the  schools, 
they  are  to  be  deemed  to  act  as  agents  for  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  purposes  of  school  administration. 

2.  While  it  does  not  change  the  size  or  method  of 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York 
City,  it  makes  such  boards  elective  elsewhere  throughout 
the  State. 

3.  It  provides  that  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  boards  of  education  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  recently  adopted  salary  schedules  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction,  increase  or  modification 
by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  “notwithstanding  any  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  charter  of  such  city 
or  in  any  act  relating  to  such  city.” 

3.  In  all  cities  other  than  New  York,  where  the  boards 
of  education  are  elected,  it  explicitly  provides  for  the 
control  by  such  boards  of  the  selection  and  disposition  of 
sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 

4.  It  provides  that  boards  of  education  shall  estimate 
the  money  needed  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and,  after 
deducting  therefrom  the  amount  anticipated  in  the  next 
State  apportionment  of  school  funds,  file  it  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  school  authorities,  in  New  York  City  by  Sep- 
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tember  1st  and  elsewhere  by  May  1st  each  year.  In  New 
York  City  the  school  year  coincides  as  at  present  with  the 
calendar  or  fiscal  year  of  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  fiscal 
year  is  from  August  ist  to  July  31st,  to  coincide  with  the 
State  fiscal  year. 

5.  In  cities  other  than  New  York  it  provides  that 
after  hearings  on  July  ist  the  boards  of  education  shall 
certify  their  final  budgets  to  the  proper  city  authorities, 
who  shall  make  a  tax  levy  within  ten  days,  having  a 
separate  school  tax  and  assessment  roll.  The  money  thus 
raised  is  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  fixes  the  limit  of  school  taxes  at  two  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  district,  exclusive  of  interest  on  bonds 
outstanding,  except  in  districts  where  the  two  per  cent, 
limit  is  already  exceeded,  where,  evidently,  for  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason,  “the  sky  is  the  limit,”  as  no  amount  is 
specified. 

In  New  York  City,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of 
Education  prepares  and  submits  its  budgets  as  at  present, 
BUT  is  guaranteed  8  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation,  instead  of  4.9  mills  as  at  present.  This  amount 
is  to  be  over  and  above  the  amount  received  from  the  State. 
It  also  provides  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  submit 
a  special  estimate  and  that  if  the  annual  estimate,  with 
or  without  the  special  estimate,  shall  exceed  the  product 
of  8  mills  the  Board  of  Estimate  shall,  as  at  present,  exer¬ 
cise  its  discretion  as  to  such  amount. 

6.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  Controller  or  other 
officer  having  the  custody  of  the  City  funds  to  permit  the 
use  of  school  funds  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for 
which  they  are  lawfully  authorized  and  provides  that  such 
funds  shall  not  be  paid  out  except  on  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  audit  and  counter  signature 
of  the  controller.  In  this  connection  it  relieves  the  Board 
of  Education  from  making,  as  is  at  present  required,  in 
addition  to  such  classification  of  its  funds  and  accounts 
as  it  desires  for  its  own  use  and  information,  such  further 
classification  of  such  funds  as  the  controller  or  other  offi¬ 
cer  shall  require. 

The  object  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  first,  to 
clear  up  the  present  legal  confusion  regarding 
the  status  of  boards  of  education  in  administrative 
matters  by  making  them  independent  of  the  city 
authorities;  second,  to  make  all  boards  elective 
except  in  New  York  City;  third,  to  give  all  boards 
complete  financial  independence  except  New 
York  City,  where  virtual  financial  independence 
is  secured  by  a  substantial  increase  of  the  mill 
allowance;  and,  fourth,  to  insure  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  especially  against 
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unwarranted  interference  by  the  controller  in 
policy  making  by  limiting  the  power  of  audit  of 
that  official  to  the  usual  acceptance  of  that  term. 

As  to  New  York  City  this  bill  will  go  a  great 
way  toward  establishing  stability  in  financing 
and  administering  the  schools  and  in  clearing  up 
the  present  ambiguity  in  the  law  regarding  the 
relative  jurisdiction  of  the  city  and  school  author¬ 
ities.  We  therefore  approve  it  as  a  forward  step, 
with  the  understanding  that  subsequent  modifica¬ 
tions  in  prevailing  costs  may  make  it  desirable 
to  amend  the  8  mill  provision  at  another  legis¬ 
lative  session. 

As  to  “up  state”  we  understand  there  is  genu¬ 
ine  concern  among  responsible  officials  that 
certain  very  important  details  regarding  the 
levying  of  the  school  tax  and  the  limits  of  the  fiscal 
years  may  make  the  law  unworkable  or  lead  to  un¬ 
fortunate  delay  and  confusion.  We  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
these  friendly  criticisms  and  such  amendments 
made  as  will  guarantee  smooth  operation  in  every 
city  of  the  State.  For  unless  this  is  done  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  will  be  defeated.  The  only 
reason  for  its  passage  is  the  hope  that  it  will  clear 
up  the  present  indefensible  muddle  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  sixty  or  more  city  school  sys¬ 
tems.  In  the  main  we  think  it  does  that,  but 
where  there  is  any  doubt  the  utmost  scrutiny  and 
correction  is  imperative. 

You  are  urged  to  express  your  opinion  upon 
this  measure  to  the  following  members  of  the 
Legislature:  In  the  Assembly  address  H.  Ed¬ 
mund  Machold,  Speaker,  and  Simon  L.  Adler, 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany.  In  the  Senate  ad¬ 
dress  Clayton  R.  Lusk  and  the  following  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education,  Senate 
Chamber,  Albany: 

Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman 
William  A.  Carson  George  M.  Reischmann 

Frederick  M.  Davenport  Clayton  R.  Lusk 
Fred  B.  Pitcher  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 

Parton  Swift  Bernard  Downing 

F.  E.  Draper  James  J.  Walker 
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If  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  vs.  THE  P.  E.  A. 


NOW  THAT  THE  SESSION  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  closed  it  is  interesting  to  review 
the  fate  of  the  more  important  educational 

bills. 

Of  the  six  bills  APPROVED  by  the  Public 
Education  Association,  FOUR  passed  and  TWO 
did  not.  The  bills  which  passed  were :  The  Mullan- 
Cole  bill  abolishing  the  military  training  com¬ 
mission;  the  Lockwood  Bill  empowering  the  City 
authorities  to  issue  bonds  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
the  City  school  budget;  the  Knight  bill  amend¬ 
ing  the  compulsory  education  law  generally ;  and 
the  Lockwood-McKee  bill  increasing  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  the  city  colleges.  The  bills  which 
did  not  pass  were:  The  Mullan- Wright  bill 
creating  independent  city  school  districts  and 
giving  financial  independence  to  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  Meyer-Smith  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens. 

Of  the  TWENTY  important  bills  DIS¬ 
APPROVED  by  the  Association  FOUR  passed 
and  SIXTEEN  did  not.  The  bills  which  passed 
were:  The  Hewitt-McGinnies  bill  reducing  the 
allowance  for  industrial  teachers  scholarships ; 
the  Mullan-Hutchinson  bill  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  required  to  make  physical  train¬ 
ing  compulsory  in  school  districts;  and  the  two 
Lusk-Adler  bills  regarding  the  licensing  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools  and  of  public  school  teachers.  The 
bills  which  did  not  pass  were:  The  Fearon  bill 
empowering  the  Board  of  Education  to  fix 
teachers’  salaries  with  the  concurrence  of  and 
subject  to  revision  by  the  Board  of  Estimate ; 
the  Walker- Donohue  bill  providing  for  the  issue 
of  bonds  to  meet  the  school  budget  deficit  and 
permitting  the  City  to  redeem  such  bonds  in  two, 
three,  four  or  five  years ;  the  Downing  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
must  be  a  resident  of  New  York  State  at  the  time 
of  his  election;  the  Downing  bill  giving  perma¬ 
nent  tenure  to  Associate  Superintendents  in  New 
York  City;  the  Fearon-Hutchinson  bill  revising 
the  continuation  school  law;  the  Downing-Harris 
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bill  providing  that  the  salaries  of  principals  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  size  of  the  schools ;  the 
Harris- Me  Whinney  bill  placing  examiners  in  the 
unclassified  service ;  the  Betts  bill  denying  the 
State  Commissioner  the  right  to  hear  appeals  on 
teachers  licenses;  the  Jager  bill  providing  for  a 
paid  board  of  education ;  the  Hammill  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  address  could  be  given  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  except  in  the  English  language;  the 
Greenwald  bill  making  physical  training  optional 
with  the  several  school  districts;  the  Carroll  bill 
providing  for  evening  school  attendance  as  an 
alternative  to  day  continuation  school  attendance ; 
the  Duggan  bill  making  increases  in  teachers 
salaries  automatic;  the  Duggan  bills  providing 
for  a  board  of  appeal  from  the  board  of  examiners 
and  for  a  trial  board  for  the  dismissal  of  teachers ; 
and  the  Antin  bill  providing  for  a  detailed  course 
of  study  in  “Americanization.” 

Among  the  bills  upon  which  the  Association 
did  not  take  formal  action  was  the  Robinson  bill, 
providing  for  a  Board  of  Education  in  New  York 
City  to  consist  of  nineteen  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  resident  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
of  whom  there  are  now  four.  While  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  aware  of  the  preparation  of  this  bill 
and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  motive  actuating 
it — to  provide  a  Board  of  Education  comprising 
a  high  type  of  disinterested  citizens — and  with 
the  specific  provision  for  members  from  the  City 
at  large,  it  questioned  the  size  proposed  and  the 
wisdom  of  having  the  members  appointed  in  the 
manner  specified.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Association,  moreover,  that  a  measure  of  such 
fundamental  importance  as  this  should  not  be 
passed  without  adequate  public  discussion.  The 
fact  that  the  bill  was  introduced  five  days  before 
the  close  of  the  session  made  a  public  hearing 
impossible  and  tended  to  force  civic  organizations 
and  citizens  to  form  an  opinion  about  it  without 
mature  deliberation. 
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WHERE  DID  COMMISSIONER 
GILBERT  STAND? 


During  the  last  few  days  of  the 

legislative  session  a  printed  brief  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Harris-McWhinney  bill,  de¬ 
signed  to  exempt  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  from  examination  by  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  widely  circulated 
in  the  legislature  by  a  committee  of  principals 
and  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 

This  brief  listed  among  other  exhibits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  President  Prall  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  designated  as,  “Copy  of 
letter  of  Acting  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  showing  that  he  APPROVES  of  the  bill  and 
sent  the  same  on  February  14  to  Senator  Lock- 
wood  for  introduction  in  the  Legislature.”  The 
letter,  dated  February  14th  and  signed  by  Frank 
B.  Gilbert,  reads : 


“There  has  been  delay  in  the  submission  of  your 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Law,  owing 
to  my  inability  to  make  contact  with  Senator  Lock- 
wood.  I  have  sent  him  the  bill  but  have  not  heard 
from  him.  It  may  be  that  he  will  not  desire  to  intro¬ 
duce  it.  It  does  not  amend  the  Education  Law  and,, 
for  that  reason,  may  have  to  be  referred  to  some  other 
committee.  If  he  does  not  introduce  it,  it  is  probable 
that  some  New  York  member  or  Senator  should  be 
requested  to  follow  it  up.” 


This  letter,  which  appears  rather  noncommit¬ 
tal  to  us,  was  supplemented  in  the  brief  by  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Prall  to  Mr.  Gilbert, 
dated  April  8,  which  gives  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Prall  was  counting  upon  Mr.  Gilbert  to  act 
as  an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  pushing 
this  measure: 


“I  have  been  informed  that  a  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  know  as  Assembly  Bill  No.  1844,  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  McWhinney,  and  a  similar  one,  No.  1468, 
Introductory  No.  1201,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Harris,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  exempt  ex¬ 
aminers  of  this  Department  from  the  classified  list. 

“Sometime  perhaps  in  December  or  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  you  verbally  expressed  an  unofficial  opinion  to  me 
that  under  the  present  State  Education  Law,  examiners 
were  already  exempt. 

“The  Corporation  Counsel’s  opinion,  however,  dif¬ 
fered  from  yours,  he  claiming  that  examiners  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  classified  service. 

“Superintendent  of  Schools  Ettinger  also  advised 
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the  Board  of  Education  in  writing  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Board  should  appoint  examiners  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  claim  made  by  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  respect  to  the  classification. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  was  a  common  under¬ 
standing  that,  inasmuch  as  a  difference  of  opinion  ex¬ 
isted  as  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  that  all 
concerned  felt  that  examiners  should  be  exempt,  a  bill 
should  be  introduced  exempting  examiners  from  the 
classified  list  thereby  clearing  up  the  situation. 

“On  January  21st,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
Meyer  sent  me  the  form  of  a  bill  and  I  immediately 
forwarded  the  same  to  you  for  APPROVAL,  and  I 
was  subsequently  advised  by  you  that  you  had  presented 
it  to  Senator  Lockwood,  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  for  his  consideration  and  in¬ 
troduction. 

“Will  you  please  advise  me  if  my  understanding  of 
the  matter  is  correct....” 

There  endeth  the  brief!  There  is  not  a  word 
about  Mr.  Gilbert’s  reply  to  Mr,  Prall  to  this  last 
letter.  Maybe  he  replied  and  maybe  he  didn’t. 
But  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  were  given 
the  unmistakable  impression  that  the  State  and 
City  school  authorities  were  working  in  harmony 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  on  the  very  day  Mr. 
Prall  wrote  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Gilbert — April 
8th — Mr.  Gilbert  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Judge  Ordway  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  As¬ 
sociation  : 

“I  have  your  letter  of  April  sixth  relative  to  the  bill 
amending  the  Civil  Service  Law  by  including  examiners 
in  the  unclassified  service.  Under  present  conditions  I 
am  in  every  way  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  positions  should  be  filled  after  examination 
and  on  merit  alone.  I,  of  course,  can  not  guarantee 
that  the  bill  will  not  become  a  law.  I  am  quite  confi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  Senator  Robinson  will  not  permit 
the  bill  to  be  reported  from  his  committee.  I  have 
spoken  to  him  about  it  and  have  assurance  that  the  bill 
-will  be  smothered  in  committee. 

“The  bills  came  to  this  department  from  the  Board 
•of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  rather  early  in 
the  session.  I  passed  them  over  to  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  without  comment.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
department  has  at  no  time  been  active  in  promoting 
the  bill,  although  it  has  been  felt  that,  being  local  in  its 
effect,  we  ought  not  to  openly  oppose  it.  I  can  say 
without  hesitancy  that  it  would  be  disastrous  under 
existing  conditions  to  have  the  positions  filled  other¬ 
wise  than  from  an  eligible  list.” 

So  there  you  are!  The  situation  is  perfectly 
clear — or  isn’t  it? 
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The  only  question  is :  Who  was  saying  what, 
and  why?  Like  the  Japanese  school  boy,  “we  in¬ 
quire  to  know.”  As  more  or  less  unsophisticated 
laymen,  we  are  sadly  puzzled — but  the  tone  and 
expression  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  letter  to  Judge  Ord- 
way  does  seem  to  be  unmistakable. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

STATUS  OF  THE  NEW  EXAMINERS. 

IN  RESPONSE  to  several  inquires  regarding 
the  status  of  the  appointees  to  the  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Examiners,  we  print  herewitha 
letter  from  President  Prall  to  Mr.  Nelson  Spen¬ 
cer,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  The  letter, 
under  date  of  March  28th,  reads: 

“Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  March  12th  regarding 
the  recent  appointment  of  three  examiners  for  a  pro¬ 
bationary  period  of  three  years,  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  these  appointments  were  made  with  the  full  un* 
derstanding  that  an  examination  would  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
open  to  all  entrants  including  the  three  appointees. 

“There  is  no  question  regarding  the  status  of  this 
position,  and  I  take  it  that  the  probationary  period 
simply  was  considered  at  the  request  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  and  finally  I  assure  that  if  the  per¬ 
sons  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  Wednesday, 
March  9th,  do  not  qualify  in  the  examination  to  be  held 
they  will  be  returned  to  the  positions  formerly  held  by 
them/’ 

The  Board  of  Education  will  thus  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  and  permanent  appoint¬ 
ments  will  be  made  only  from  an  eligible  list  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  over  one  hundred 
and  forty  applications  for  this  examination  were 
received  by  the  Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  selecting  a  special 
examining  board  of  recognized  educators  and 
citizens  to  conduct  this  examination,  for  the  post 
of  examiner  in  the  City  schools  is  of  such  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  the  efficiency  and  morale 
of  the  entire  professional  staff  that  no  measure 
should  be  neglected  to  secure  the  best  men  and 
women  for  these  positions  and  to  assure  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  highest  standards  and  skill  have  been 
utilized  in  making  up  the  eligible  list. 
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Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  West  40th  Street. 
Howard  W.  Nudd,  Director.  Director. 
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II  the  address  opposite  is  incorrect  please  notify  us. 


THE  SCHOOLS’  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

By  Frederick  D.  Chambers, 

Deputy  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

THERE  IS  NO  FINANCIAL  PROBLEM  relating 
to  schools  except  as  it  is  a  reflection  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  or  a  physical  problem.  In  other  words,  the 
substance  of  every  educational  and  every  physical  prob¬ 
lem  casts  an  inseparable  financial  shadow.  So,  if  you 
have  educational  and  physical  problems,  either  you 
must  finance  them  or  abandon  them. 

It  will  aid  greatly  in  bringing  your  thoughts  to  the 
point  of  present-day  conditions  if  I  outline  briefly  the 
seven  very  simple  primary  elements  of  school  costs, 
and  they  will  be  more  graphically  brought  before  you 
if  they  are  stated  in  historical  sequence. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  COST 

i.  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION— SALARIES.  We 
may  conceive  of  a  time  in  the  distant  past  when  a  group 
of  pupils  and  a  teacher,  gathered  in  the  open  air,  con¬ 
stituted  a  school,  and  there  existed  only  the  first  element 
of  school  cost,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  teacher’s  salary. 
The  school  was  very  primitive,  and  there  were  no  text 
books  or  other  material  aids  to  instruction. 

2.  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION— SUPPLIES, 
ETC.  At  a  later  period  material  aids  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  as  a  help  in  imparting  instruction 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  to  assist  him  in  receiving 
instruction.  Thus,  cost  of  supplies  and  equipment  used 
solely  for  instruction  became  the  second  element  of 
educational  cost. 

3.  COST  OF  PLANT.  Still  later  came  a  time 
when  it  was  considered  necessary  to  house  and  seat 
pupils,  and  then  sites  were  purchased  and  school  build¬ 
ings  erected.  The  first  school  buildings  were  probably 
not  much  more  than  shelter  from  the  elements,  but 
there  followed  the  conveniences  of  furniture,  heating, 
lighting  and  sanitary  equipment.  Now  we  erect  in  our 
buildings  equipment  such  as  shops  and  kitchens,  as  well 
as  swimming  pools,  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums.  Cost 
of  housing  and  seating  pupils,  or,  in  other  words,  cost 
of  plant,  is  thus  the  third  element  of  educational  cost. 

4.  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE.  As  soon  as  there 
was  a  school  house,  there  arose  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  plant,  the  fourth  element  of  educational  cost. 
That  cost  is  concomitant  with  the  existence  of  the 
school  house.  It  has  some  relationship  to  what  goes 
on  within  the  building  in  the  sense  that  great  use  may 
result  in  rapid  deterioration  and  consequent  heavy  costs 
of  upkeep  of  structure  and  equipment. 

5.  COST  OF  OPERATION  OF  PLANT.  But 
a  school  house  would  be  practically  useless  at  times 
unless  provision  were  made  for  the  fifth  element  of 
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educational  cost,  which  is  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
plant.  This  includes  janitorial  service,  light  and  heat. 

6.  COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  But  there 
would  be  lack  of  unity  of  aim  and  method  of  correla¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  if  there  were  not  some  kind  of 
supervision,  so  long  ago  there  came  into  the  problem 
the  sixth  primary  element  of  cost,  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  divided  into  education  and  business,  and  later 
covering,  as  well,  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  compulsory 
education,  census  and  truancy  laws. 

7.  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES.  In  New  York  City 
and  some  other  large  cities  there  is  another  group  of 
costs  partaking  in  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  primary 
elements  of  cost,  and  generally  called  auxiliary  agencies; 
some  are  recreation  centres,  playgrounds,  baths,  lec¬ 
tures,  transportation  of  pupils,  etc.,  etc. 

This  brief  summary  brings  us  down  to  the  present 
day  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

It  is  almost  a  universally  recognized  American 
ideal  and  tradition  that,  according  to  the  needs  and 
wealth  of  the  community,  so  shall  it  provide  for  educa¬ 
tion.  The  measure  of  the  needs  of  New  York  City  has 
to  do  with  a  number  of  diverse  elements. 

As  to  size,  the  school  population  in  New  York  City 
is  equal  to  the  combined  school  populations  of  the  next 
five  cities  in  size  after  New  York:  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland,  and  there  could 
be  housed  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools  all  of 
the  school  populations  of  the  next  fourteen  cities  after 
Cleveland! 

New  York  City  covers  300  square  miles,  and  is  of 
irregular  geographical  lay  out.  The  rivers  and  bay  are 
barriers  to  be  overcome.  Transit  lines  follow  more  or 
less  natural  geographical  lines  and  new  facilities  for 
travel  lead  to  drifts  of  population  which  have  to  be  met 
by  new  school  buildings,  and  that  in  turn  frequently 
results  in  waste  of  prior  efforts  because  sittings  may  be 
unused  where  originally  placed. 

Physical  conditions,  generally,  are  of  the  most 
urban  character,  yet  there  are  sections  as  primitive  in 
every  way  as  any  rural  locality  of  the  State — Broadway 
and  Juniper  Swamp  Road  are  both  city  thoroughfares. 
There  are  sections  poor  and  congested  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  and  there  are  Fifth  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive. 
Business  interests  and  occupations  are  large,  varied  and 
diverse.  There  is  continued  encroachment  of  business 
upon  old  residential  sections. 

Races  have  largely  segregated  themselves  into 
colonies  within  the  city,  and  New  York  City  is  burdened 
beyond  its  just  share  of  the  national  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  education  for  non-English  speaking  immigrants, 
and  their  children. 
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All  of  these  conditions  tend  to  make  more  difficult 
and  costly  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a  school 
system  than  would  be  the  case  for  an  equal  number  of 
pupils  under  more  normal  conditions.  New  York  City 
has  endeavored  to  meet  her  school  problems  by  estab¬ 
lishing  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  vocational 
schools,  training  schools,  as  well  as  many  special 
activities,  and  such  activities  are  conducted  throughout 
the  day  and  evening  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 

WHERE  DOES  EDUCATION  RANK? 

In  a  practical  sense,  it  is  very  obvious  that  every 
educational  activity  stands  or  falls  through  public  sup¬ 
port  or  the  lack  of  it.  The  public  demand  for  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  therefore,  furnishes  a  test  of  how  far 
the  people  will  stand  behind  the  theory  of  preferment 
of  educational  activities  from  among  the  whole  range 
of  public  activities  for  which  the  community  is  willing 
to  tax  itself. 

Since  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  school 
facilities  were  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  most  liberal  provisions  for  educational 
activities  would  not  be  resented  by  those  who  pay  the 
cost. 

Is  it  going  too  far  to  conclude  that,  after  home  and 
food  and  clothing,  the  schools  are  the  next  most  in¬ 
timate  material — even  spiritual — phase  in  the  daily  life 
of  New  York  City’s  inhabitants?  If  it  is  true,  and  I 
think  it  is,  that  after  the  organization  of  the  home  and 
provision  for  necessities  of  life  there,  the  people  would 
organize,  as  their  first  common  community  activity,  a 
system  of  schools  to  provide  for  education,  then  you 
must  accept  the  theory  that  the  schools  should  be  ade¬ 
quately  financed  under"  all  circumstances. 

ADEQUATE  FUNDS 

It  is  upon  the  theory  that  the  schools  are  a  pre¬ 
ferred  activity  by  choice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  government  itself, 
that  certain  proposals  are  now  being  discussed  in  the 
public  press  and  before  the  Legislature  which  represent 
views  as  to  how  it  shall  be  made  sure  that  the  schools 
shall  always  be  adequately  financed. 

For  example,  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a 
separate  school  tax,  so  that  the  taxpayer,  who  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  willing  to  pay  taxes  for  schools  more  cheer¬ 
fully  than  other  taxes,  will  be  billed  separately  for 
such  taxes,  thus  establishing  a  clear  distinction  between 
taxes  for  education  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  to  the  volume  of  funds  to  be  raised,  there  is, 
first,  the  proposal  to  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  authorities  of  the  City  to  raise  a  sum  fully  sufficient 
for  recurring  annual  expenditures. 

A  more  comprehensive  proposal  is  to  give  each 
board  of  education  sole  discretion  with  regard  to  the 
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formulation  and  adoption  of  its  own  budget  for  recur¬ 
ring  annual  expenditures  subject  only  to  a  maximum 
limitation. 

It  is  being  suggested  that  boards  of  education  be 
given  the  right  to  issue  long-term  bonds  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  sites  and  the  construction  of  buildings.  A 
variation  of  this  is  a  proposed  requirement  that  the 
local  financial  officers  make  provision  annually  for 
housing  and  seating  a  number  of  pupils  equivalent  to 
the  annual  increase  in  school  population.  In  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  the  average  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  for  the  last  ten  years 
required  the  construction  of  approximately  seven  build¬ 
ings  per  annum  of  2,000  capacity  each.  We  have  drifted 
very  far  behind  this  annual  need  for  housing  and  seat¬ 
ing  pupils,  and  enormous  sums  are  now  required  to 
catch  up  with  the  arrears.  The  question  is,  shall  it  be 
made  mandatory  at  least  to  keep  pace  with  known 
annual  needs,  so  that  not  again  shall  there  be  a  period 
of  complete  cessation  of  efforts  to  provide  new  sittings. 

As  to  these  proposals,  I  think  no  school  official 
would  be  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  separate  school  tax, 
or  the  idea  of  adequate  and  certain  provision  for  recur¬ 
ring  annual  expenditures.  With  regard  to  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  sites  and  the  construction  of  buildings, 
most  school  people  would  probably  favor  mandatory 
provision  for  housing  and  seating  at  least  the  annual 
increase  in  register  in  Day  Elementary  Schools. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Inherent  in  the  question  of  school  finances  is  the 
matter  of  responsibility,  and  in  order  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  where  that  should  rest  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  what  features  or  elements,  aside  from  public 
favor,  warrant  the  idea  that  education  is  an  activity 
requiring  special  attention. 

Education  is  a  continuous  process  requiring 
adaptation  to  the  successive  stages  of  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  growth  of  the  child.  Its  administration  requires 
special  knowledge,  experience,  aptitude  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  you  have  a  permanent  professional  staff, 
and  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  Board  of  Education 
composed  of  members  whose  terms  do  not  expire 
simultaneously,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  ap¬ 
pointing  official,  the  theory  being  that  there  shall  be 
continuity  of  policy  and  plan  carried  forward  by  ex¬ 
perienced  persons,  and  that  school  activities  should  not 
oscillate  with  changes  in  City  administration,  or  by 
reason  of  other  local  interests. 

It  would  appear  logical,  then,  to  give  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  administration  of  the  schools  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  They  are  a  continuing  body.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  act  in  the  interest 
of  the  schools  with  greater  care,  less  divided  attention 
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and  more  experienced  judgment  than  could  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  municipal  body. 

Certainly  the  safeguard  against  lack  of  attention 
and  defective  judgment  does  not  lie  in  scattering  juris¬ 
diction  over  educational  functions  as  at  present.  On 
the  contrary,  both  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  should 
be  centered  in  the  Board  of  Education.  Then  you 
would  have  a  body  acting  in  accordance  with  their  own 
judgment  and  convictions,  without  requirement  to  share 
functions  or  duties  with  others.  The  difficulties  arising 
out  of  divided  responsibility  would  be  cured.  With  the 
greatest  good  faith  on  both  sides,  the  present  system 
of  vague  dual  jurisdiction  leads  to  controversy,  and 
consequently  delay  in  accomplishment. 

The  discussion  of  such  theories  invariably  raises 
the  question  of  “Home  Rule.”  The  term  “Home  Rule” 
as  frequently  used  means  the  holding  on  to  functions  or 
powers  which  growth  or  custom  has  lodged  with  some 
governmental  agency.  But  it  is  submitted  that  the 
idea  of  centering  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  over 
educational  affairs  in  the  local  Board  of  Education  is 
the  very  essence  of  “Home  Rule,”  because  it  means 
vesting  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  full  and  un¬ 
divided  power  to  perform  those  functions  committed  to 
its  care,  and  it  excludes  any  other  agency  from  exer¬ 
cising  co-ordinate  or  appellate  jurisdiction. 


THE  LUSK  BILLS  SHOULD  BE  VETOED! 

IN  BEHALF  OF  several  civic  organizations  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  Association  submitted  the  following 
brief  to  the  Governor  in  opposition  to  the  Lusk  bill 
regarding  the  licensing  of  teachers,  known  as  Senate 
Bill  No.  1648: 

1.  By  this  bill  two  groups  are  disqualified  from 
receiving  certificates: 

(a)  “Any  person  who. .  . .  has  advocated. ...  a  form 
of  government  other  than  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,”  and 

(b)  “Any  person  who  advocates  or  has  advocated 
....a  change  of  government....  by  force,  violence  or 
any  unlawful  means.” 

The  FIRST  only  of  these  is  here  combatted.  The 
second  is  already  adequately  cared  for.  To  veto  the 
bill  would  not  legalize  advocacy  of  change  by  force  or 
violence,  as  existing  laws  already  prevent  this. 

2.  The  first  provision  either  fails  of  its  purpose 
or  it  makes  illegal  what  always  has  been  and  what 
always  should  be  perfectly  legitimate  discussion,  and  it 
allows  the  Commissioner  of  Education  no  discretion 
in  the  matter. 

Those  who  wish  to  abolish  all  private  property 
and  to  establish  communism  need  not  advocate  any 
special  change  in  the  FORM  of  the  government. 
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Almost  any  socialist  could  get  a  good  start  on 
what  he  wants  with  no  greater  change  of  state  govern¬ 
ment  than  was  advocated  by  the  Root  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1915.  He  could  do  with  less  change  than 
those  who  advocate  having  the  governor  appoint  the 
state  house  officers  and  make  the  state  budget.  He 
would  flourish  on  less  change  than  those  who  advocate 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  recall  of  judges. 
North  Dakota  has  not  changed  its  form  of  government, 
only  its  intent;  nor  did  the  Plumb  plan  call  for  any 
such  change  in  the  national  government  as  was  effected 
by  the  16th  amendment  to  the  national  constitution. 

Either  then  the  bill  fails  to  exclude  those  intended 
to  be  shut  out  or  it  excludes  many  who  have  advocated 
matters  of  legitimate  difference  among  good  citizens. 

And  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  no  discre¬ 
tion.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  mandatory.  The 
whole  question  is  on  the  advocacy  of  a  change  in  the 
FORM  of  government. 

3.  The  bill  will  hurt  the  schools. 

It  makes  teaching  less  desirable  to  prospective 
teachers.  Teachers  who  wish  to  think  will  resent  re¬ 
striction  upon  reasonable  expression  of  thought.  Why 
should  they  not  be  free  as  are  other  good  citizens  to 
express  legitimate  opinions  in  a  proper  way  outside  of 
the  school  room.  This  the  law  positively  forbids,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  allowed  no  discre¬ 
tion.  Any  sort  of  creed  subscription  puts  the  teacher 
at  the  mercy  of  any  disgruntled  child  or  parent.  The 
testimony  of  pupils  is  notoriously  unreliable.  One  such 
complaint  may  ruin  a  teacher’s  career.  A  position  in 
the  New  York  schools  might  become  so  hazardous  that 
prospective  teachers  would  go  elsewhere.  A  nagging 
espionage  will  gradually  drive  out  the  progressive  and 
able  teacher  and  leave  instead  those  of  more  con¬ 
forming  mind  and  of  shallower  conscience.  “The  bill 
would  make  eligible  for  teaching  only  those  men  and 
women  so  spineless  as  to  have  no  civic  convictions,  or 
so  unprincipled  as  to  be  willing  to  take  a  false  oath.” 

It  will  hurt  the  teaching  of  citizenship,  especially 
where  some  of  the  pupils  hear  opposite  views  at  home. 
These  will  whisper  or  even  say  aloud  that  the  teacher 
advocates  the  required  doctrine  lest  he  lose  his  position. 
One  such  jeering  pupil  greatly  weakens  the  confidence 
of  the  other  pupils  in  the  intellectual  honesty  of  the 
teacher.  When  the  state  dictates  opinions,  it  discredits 
all  sincerity  of  opinion,  even  the  honesty  of  those  who 
hold  the  very  opinion  the  state  decrees. 

We  must  not  build  up  in  our  children  the  idea  that 
our  public  schools  shall  teach  only  the  truth  as  it  has 
been  decreed  by  legislative  enactment. 

This  form  of  Prussianism  is  bad  for  all  our  youth, 
both  for  those  who  accept  it  as  right  and  for  those  who 
reject  it  as  wrong.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  by  declaring  what 
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his  schools  “must  teach”  in  1899  adopted  this  plan  as 
the  basis  of  his  school  system,  with  what  results  we 
have  seen. 

Our  people  should  never  get  the  idea  that  the 
school  shall  advocate  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power. 
America  has  always  opposed  such  a  doctrine.  It  holds 
danger  for  the  future.  The  tide  of  politics  may  at  some 
time  give  over  our  state  government  to  a  party  of 
bizarre  ideas.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  such  a 
party  found  already  waiting  for  them  as  a  polished  tool 
the  school  system  accustomed  to  take  its  cue  from  the 
party  in  control.  The  school  must  avoid  all  creed  sub- 
criptions  on  controversial  questions. 

ART  CLASSES  AND  THE  ART  TRADES 

A  CONFERENCE  of  considerable  promise  was  held 
last  Friday  afternoon,  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
between  high  school  art  teachers  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  art  trades  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  groups. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander 
and  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  of  the  School  Art  League, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  director 
of  art  in  the  high  schools. 

Work  of  advanced  art  students  in  the  high  schools 
was  exhibited  which  illustrated  their  ability  to  be 
trained  as  industrial  designers,  and  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  manufacturing  trades  making  use  of 
skilled  designers  described  the  kind  of  training  required 
for  their  work.  Trades  such  as  commercial  advertising, 
the  wall  paper  industries,  embroidery  and  lace  making, 
and  motion  picture  production  were  represented.  The 
fact  that  this  country  must  in  the  future  depend  upon 
her  own  skilled  artisans  trained  in  this  country,  rather 
than  upon  European  trained  craftsmen,  whom  the  war 
has  almost  entirely  cut  off,  was  brought  out.  Striking 
evidence  of  the  great  native  ability  and  capacity  for 
training  which  can  be  found  among  our  own  public 
school  children  was  shown  in  the  work  of  the  young 
art  students  exhibited. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  meetings  which 
have  been  planned  to  bring  about  better  acquaintance 
with  the  art  work  in  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  needs  of  the  art  trades,  on  the  other.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  result  in  the  better  utilization  of 
the  talents  of  many  young  people  by  the  art  industries 
and  in  the  development  of  even  greater  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  such  talent,  as  the  needs  of  the  art 
industries  become  more  apparent. 
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